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BOOK  IL 

THE   INQUISITION  IN  THE  SEVERAL  LANDS   OF  CHRISTENDOM. 


CHAPTEE    I. 

LANGUEDOC. 


The  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Inquisition  in  Langue- 
doc  had  before  them  an  apparently  hopeless  task.  The  whole  or- 
ganization and  procedure  of  the  institution  were  to  be  developed 
as  experience  might  dictate  and  without  precedents  for  guidance. 
Their  uncertain  and  undefined  powers  were  to  be  exercised  under 
peculiar  difiiculties.  Heresy  was  everywhere  and  all  -  pervading. 
An  unknown  but  certainly  large  portion  of  the  population  was 
addicted  to  Catharism  or  Waldensianism,  while  even  the  orthodox 
could  not,  for  the  most  part,  be  rehed  upon  for  sympathy  or  aid. 
Practical  toleration  had  existed  for  so  many  generations,  and  so 
many  famihes  had  heretic  members,  that  the  population  at  large 
was  yet  to  be  educated  in  the  holy  horror  of  doctrinal  aberrations. 
N'ational  feeling,  moreover,  and  the  memory  of  common  wrongs 
suffered  during  twenty  years  of  bitter  contest  with  invading  sol- 
diers of  the  Cross,  during  which  CathoHc  and  Catharan  had  stood 
side  by  side  in  defence  of  the  fatherland,  had  created  the  strongest 
bonds  of  sympathy  between  the  different  sects.  In  the  cities  the 
magistrates  were,  if  not  heretics,  inchned  to  toleration  and  jealous 
of  their  municipal  rights  and  liberties.  Throughout  the  country 
many  poAverful  nobles  were  avowedly  or  secretly  heretics,  and 
Eaymond  of  Toulouse  himself  was  regarded  as  Httle  better  than  a 
II.— 1 


2  LANGUEDOC. 

heretic.     The  Inquisition  was  the  symbol  of  a  hated  foreign  dom- 
ination which  could  look  for  no  cordial  support  from  any  of  these 
classes.     It  was  welcomed,  indeed,  by  such  Frenchmen  as  had  suc- 
ceeded in  planting  themselves  in  the  land,  but  they  were  scattered, 
and  were  themselves  the  objects  of  detestation  to  their  neighbors. 
The  popular  feehng  is  voiced  by  the  Troubadours,  who  delight  in 
expressing  contempt  for  the  French  and  hostihty  to  the  friars  and 
their  methods.     As  Guillem  de  Montanagout  says :  ^'  Now  have 
the  clerks  become  inquisitors  and  condemn  men  at  their  pleasure. 
I  have  naught  against  the  inquests  if  they  would  but  condemn  er- 
rors with  soft  words,  lead  the  wanderers  back  to  the  faith  without 
wrath,  and  allow  the  penitent  to  find  mercy."     The  bolder  Pierre 
Cardinal  describes  the  Dominicans  as  disputing  after  dinner  over 
the  quahty  of  their  wines :  "  They  have  created  a  court  of  judg- 
ment, and  whoever  attacks  them  they  declare  to  be  a  Waldensian ; 
they  seek  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  all  men,  so  as  to  render 
themselves  dreaded."* 

The  lands  which  Eaymond  had  succeeded  in  retaining  were, 
moreover,  drained  by  the  enormous  sums  exacted  of  him  in  the 
pacification.     To  enable  him  to  meet  these  demands  he  was  au- 
thorized to  levy  taxes  on  the  subjects  of  the  Church,  in  spite  of 
their  immunities,  and  this  and  the  other  expedients  requisite  for 
the  discharge  of  his  engagements  could  not  fail  to  excite  wide- 
spread discontent  with  the  settlement  and  hostihty  to  all  that  rep- 
resented it.     That  it  was  hard  to  extort  these  payments  from  a 
population  exhausted  by  twenty  years  of  war  is  manifest  when,  in 
1231,  two  years  after  the  treaty,  the  Abbey  of  Citeaux  had  not  as 
yet  received  any  part  of  the  two  thousand  marks  which  were  its 
share  of  the  plunder,  and  it  was  forced  to  agree  to  a  settlement 
under  which  Eaymond  promised  to  pay  in  annual  instalments  of 
two  hundred  marks,  giving  as  security  his  revenues  from  the 

manor  of  Marmande.f 

The  Inquisition,  it  is  true,  was  at  first  warmly  greeted  by  the 
Church,  but  the  Church  had  grown  so  discredited  during  the 

*  Diez,  Leben  und  Werke  der  Troubadours,  pp.  450,  576.— Millet,  Hist.  Lit- 
t^raire  des  Troubadours,  III.  244-50. 

t  Teulet,  Layettes,  II.  185,  226-8. 

In  1239  we  find  Raymond  asking  for  six  months'  delay  in  the  payment  of  one 
of  the  instalments  (lb.  p.  406). 
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events  of  the  past  half -century  that  its  influence  was  less  than  in 
any  other  spot  in  Christendom.     Even  in  Aragon  the  Council  of 
Tarragona,  in  1238,  felt  itself  compelled  to  decree  excommunica- 
tion against  those  who  composed  or  applauded  lampoons  against 
the  clergy.     The  abuse  of  the  interdict  had  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  Innocent  lY.,  in  1243,  and  again  in  1245,  was  obliged 
to  forbid  its  employment  throughout  southern  France,  in  all  places 
suspected  of  heresy,  because  it  afforded  to  heretics  so  manifold  an 
occasion  of  asserting  that  it  was  used  for  private  interests,  and  not 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.     During  the  troubles  which  followed 
after  the  crusade  of  Louis  YIII.  the  bishops  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  confusion  to  seize  many  lands  to  which  they  had  no  claim, 
and  this  involved  them  in  endless  quarrels  with  the  royal  fisc  in  the 
territories  which  fell  to  the  king,  while  in  those  which  remained 
to  Eaymond,  the  pious  St.  Louis  was  forced  to  interfere  to  obtain 
for  him  a  restoration  of  what  they  obstinately  refused  to  surren- 
der.    The  Church  itself  was  so  deeply  tainted  with  heresy  that 
the  faithful  were  scandahzed  at  seeing  the  practical  immunity  en- 
joyed by  heretical  clerks,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  assembling  a 
sufficient  number  of  bishops  to  officiate  at  their  degradation,  and 
Gregory  IX.  felt  it  necessary,  in  1233,  to  decree  that  in  such  cases 
a  single  bishop,  with  some  of  his  abbots,  should  have  power  to 
deprive  them  of  holy  orders  and  deHver  them  to  the  secular  arm 
to  be  burned— a  provision  which  he  subsequently  embodied  in  the 
canon  law.     Innocent  lY.,  moreover,  in  1245,  felt  called  upon  to 
order  his  legate  in  Languedoc  to  see  that  no  one  suspected  of  her- 
esy was  elected  or  consecrated  as  bishop.     On  the  other  hand, 
priests  who  were  zealous  in  aiding  the  Inquisition  sometimes  found 
that  the  enmities  thus  excited  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
reside  in  their  parishes,  as  occurred  in  the  case  of  Guillem  Pierre, 
a  priest  of  Narbonne,  in  1246,  who  on  this  account  was  allowed  to 
employ  a  vicar  and  to  hold  a  plurahty  of  benefices.     About  the 
same  time  Innocent  lY.  felt  obliged  to  express  his  surprise  that 
the  prelates  disobeyed  his  repeated  commands  to  assist  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  he  has  trustworthy  information  that  they  neglect  to  do  so, 
and  he  threatens  them  roundly  Avith  his  displeasure  unless  they 
manifest  greater  zeal.     Bernard  Gui,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  bishops 
who  favored  Count  Eaymond  as  among  the  craftiest  and  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  inquisitors.      The  natural  antagonism 
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between  the  Mendicants  and  the  secular  clergy  was,  moreover  m- 
crlrsed  by  the  pretension  of  the  inquisitors  to  supervise  the  pr  est- 
hood  an^see  that  they  performed  their  neglected  duty  m  aU  that 
pertaS  to  the  extension  of  the  faith.     That  under  such  circmn- 
stanc^the  Dominicans  employed  in  the  pious  work  should  suffer 
corant  molestation  scarce  needs  the  explanation  given  by  the 
"ope  that  it  was  through  the  influence  of  the  Arch  Enemy-*      ^^ 
Another  serious  impediment  to  the  operations  of  the  Inqui 
sition  ity  in  the  absence  of  places  of  detention  for  those  accused 
andof  Fisons  for  those  condemned.    We  ^-ef -f^^^  ^J^, 
the  bishops  shirked  their  duty  in  providing  jails  for  the  «lultitudes 
of  prisoners  until  St.  Louis  was  obliged  to  step  in  and  construct 
them,  and  during  this  prolonged  interval  the  -nten-s  <^f  the  in^ 
ouisitors  show  in  the  number  of  contumacious  absentees  after  a 
jXTrryl'aring,  how  impossible  it  often  was  to  retam  hold  of 
heretics  who  had  been  arrested.f 

To  undertake,  in  such  an  environment,  the  apparency  ^op^ 
less  task  of  suppressing  heresy  required  men  of  exceptional  char- 
acte  and  they  were  not  wanting.  Repulsive  as  their  acts  must 
^e  m  to  us,  we  cannot  refuse  to  them  the  tribute  due  to  their  fear- 
ess  fanaticism.  No  labor  was  too  arduous  for  their  unflagging 
zeal  no  danger  too  great  for  their  unshrinking  courage.  Eegard- 
::  'thLselfes  as  lected  to  perform  God's  work  they  set  abou 

;°with  a  sublime  self-confidence  -^^^f .  l^^^^Vrr  tfe  ment 
weakness  of  humanity.     As  the  mouthpiece  of  ^od,  the  mend> 
cant  friar,  who  lived  on  charity,  spoke  to  prince  and  people  with 
7  it  a;ful  authority  of  the  Chm^ch  and  exaeted  obedience  o 
punished  contumacy  unhesitatingly  and  absolutely.    Such  men  as 

.  ConcU.Tarraconens.ann.  1338  c.  11  (Mart.  Ampl.  CoH-VH.  134)^ -RipoU 
I  120  4  165.-Potthast  No.  9452, 11092, 11094,  I1515.-Va>ssctte  III.  P.  365. 
l.lM,iia,iw  .     ,     j„„  Prferes  Pr6cheurs  de  Toulouse  (Doat, 

™1'9rrrse  1  V  r-Xnit  Z.  1243,  no.  30.-Arch.  de  I'Inq.  de 
n  r'mlr™  69)  -Bern.  Guidon,  de  Trlb.  Grad.  Preedicat.  (Bouquet. 
XXI.  739,-™  a  super  Inquisit.  (MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin.  No.  14930,  fol. 

■     ''men  cardinal  Wolsey  sought  to  reiorm  the  English  Cb-ch  be  ^o-^  ^ 
san.e  difficulty  in  obtaining  bishops  to  degrade  clencal  crirn.nals,  and  he  ob- 
tained from  Clement  VII.  the  same  remedy  (Rymei,  XIV.  239). 
TcoU.  Doat,  XXI.  149, 153, 156, 158.-MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  lat.n.  No.  999.. 
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Pierre  Cella,  Guillem  Arnaud,  Arnaud  Catala,  Ferrer  the  Catalan, 
Pons  de  Saint-Gilles,  Pons  de  FEsparre,  and  Bernard  de  Caux,  beard- 
ed prince  and  prelate,  were  as  ready  to  endure  as  merciless  to  inflict, 
were  veritable  Maccabees  in  the  internecine  strife  with  heresy,  and 
yet  were  kind  and  pitiful  to  the  miserable  and  overflowing  with 
tears  in  their  prayers  and  discourses.  They  were  the  culminating 
development  of  the  influences  which  produced  the  Church  Militant 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  their  hands  the  Inquisition  was  the 
most  effective  instrument  whereby  it  maintained  its  supremacy. 
A  secondary  result  was  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  South  to 
the  King  of  Paris,  and  its  unification  with  the  rest  of  France. 

If  the  faithful  had  imagined  that  the  Treaty  of  1229  had  end- 
ed the  contest  with  heresy  they  were  quickly  undeceived.  The 
blood-money  for  the  capture  of  heretics,  promised  by  Count  Eay- 
mond,  was  indeed  paid  when  earned,  for  the  Inquisition  undertook 
to  see  that  this  was  done,  but  the  earning  of  it  was  dangerous. 
J^obles  and  burghers  alike  protected  and  defended  the  proscribed 
class,  and  those  who  hunted  them  were  slain  without  mercy  when 
occasion  offered.  The  heretics  continued  as  numerous  as  ever, 
and  we  have  already  seen  the  fruitless  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
Cardinal  Legate  Romano  and  the  Council  of  Toulouse.  Even  the 
university  which  Raymond  bound  himself  to  establish  in  Toulouse 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  though  it  subsequently  performed 
its  work,  was  at  first  a  failure.  Learned  theologians  were  brought 
from  Paris  to  fiU  its  chairs,  but  their  scholastic  subtleties  were 
laughed  at  by  the  mocking  Southrons  as  absurd  novelties,  and  the 
heretics  were  bold  enough  to  contend  with  them  in  debate.  After 
a  few  years  Raymond  neglected  to  continue  the  stipends,  and  for 
a  time  the  university  was  suspended.* 


*  Practica  super  Inquisit.  (MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  14930,  fol.  224).— 
Guill.  Pelisso  Chron.  (Ed.  Molinier,  Anicii,  1880,  pp.  6, 15).— Epistt.  Ssecul.  XIII. 
T.  I.  No.  688  (Monument.  Hist.  German.). —  Bern.  Guidon.  Vit.  Gregor.  PP.  IX. 
(Muratori  S.  R.  I.  III.  573). 

One  of  the  complaints  made  by  Gregory  IX.  against  Raymond,  in  1236,  was 
that  he  had  neglected  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  and  that  the  school 
of  Toulouse  was  dissolved  (Teulet,  Layettes,  II.  315).  In  1239,  however,  a  re- 
ceipt in  full  for  them  was  exhibited  to  the  papal  legate  (lb.  p.  397),  and  in  1242, 
when  Raymond  was  under  peril  of  death  in  the  Agenois,  his  chief  physician  was 
Loup  of  Spain,  the  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  (Tb.  p.  466\ 
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The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation,  one,  indeed, 
fuU  of  promise,  was  the  steady  progress  of  the  Dominican  Order. 
It  had  outgrown  the  modest  Church  of  St.  Komano,  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Bishop  Foulques ;  and  in  1230  the  piety  of  a  prominent 
burgher  of  Toulouse,  Pons  de  Capdenier,  provided  for  it  more 
commodious  quarters  in  an  extensive  garden,  situated  partly  in 
the  city  and  partly  in  the  suburbs.     The  inmates  of  the  convent, 
some  forty  in  number,  were  always  ready  to  furnish  champions  of 
the  Cross,  whose  ardent  zeal  shrank  from  neither  toil  nor  peril ; 
and  Avhen,  in  1232,  the  fanatic  Bishop  Foulques  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  yet  more  fiery  fanatic,  the  Dominican  Provincial 
Eaymond  du  Fauga,  the  Order  was  fully  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the*^  exterminating  war  with  heresy  which  was  to  last  for  a  hun- 

dred  vears.^ 

The  eager  zeal  of  the  friars  did  not  wait  to  be  armed  with  the 
organized  "authorization  of  inquisitorial  powers.     Their  leading 
du'ty  was  to  combat  heresy,  and  their  assaults  on  it  were  uninter- 
mitting.     In  1231  a  friar,  in  a  sermon,  declared  that  Toulouse  was 
full  of  heretics,  who  held  their  assemblies  there  and  disseminated 
their  errors  without  hindrance.     Already  the  magistrates  seem  to 
have  looked  askance  on  these  pious  efforts,  for  tliis  assertion  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  decided  attempt  at  repression.     The  con- 
suls of  the  city  met  and  summoned  before  them,  in  the  capitole, 
or  town-haU,  the  prior,  Pierre  d' Alais.     There  they  roundly  scold- 
ed and  threatened  him,  declaring  that  it  was  false  to  assert  the 
existence  of  heresy  in  the  town,  and  forbidding  such  utterances 
for  the  future.     Trivial  as  was  the  occurrence,  it  has  interest  as 
the  commencement  of  the  ill-will  between  the  authorities  of  Tou- 
louse and  the  Inquisition,  and  as  illustrating  the  sense  of  munici- 
pal pride  and  independence  stiU  cherished  in  the  cities  of  the  South. 
It  required  but  a  few  years'  struggle  to  trammel  the  civic  hberties 
which  had  held  their  own  against  feudalism,  but  which  could  not 
stand  against  the  subtler  despotism  of  the  Church.f 

Even  thus  early  Dominican  ardor  refused  to  be  thus  restrained. 

Master  Roland  of  Cremona,  noted  as  the  first  Dominican  hcentiate 

.    of  the  University  of  Paris,  who  had  been  brought  to  Toulouse  to 

teach  theology  in  the  infant  University,  was  scandalized  when  he 

*  Pelisso  Chron.  pp.  7-8.  t  Ibid.  pp.  9-10. 
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beard  of  the  insolent  language  of  the  consuls,  and  exclaimed  that 
it  was  only  a  fresh  incentive  to  preach  against  heresy  more  bit- 
terly than  ever.  He  set  the  example  in  this,  and  was  eagerly  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  brethren.  He  soon,  too,  had  an  opportunity 
of  proving  the  falsity  of  the  consuls'  disclaimer.  It  transpired  that 
Jean  Pierre  Donat,  a  canon  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Saint  Sernin, 
who  had  recently  died  and  been  buried  in  the  cloister,  had  been 
secretly  hereticated  on  his  death -bed.  Without  authority,  and 
apparently  without  legal  investigation,  Master  Koland  assembled 
some  friars  and  clerks,  exhumed  the  body  from  the  cloister,  dragged 
it  through  the  streets,  and  pubhcly  burned  it.  Soon  afterwards 
he  heard  of  the  death  of  a  prominent  Waldensian  minister  named 
Galvan.  After  stirring  up  popular  passion  in  a  sermon,  he  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  motley  mob  to  the  house  where  the  heretic  had 
died  and  levelled  it  to  the  ground ;  then  proceeding  to  the  Ceme- 
tery of  Yilleneuve,  where  the  body  was  interred,  he  dug  it  up  and 
dragged  it  through  the  city,  accompanied  by  an  immense  proces- 
sion, to  the  pubhc  place  of  execution  beyond  the  walls,  where  it 
was  solemnly  burned.* 

All  this  was  volunteer  persecution.  .  The  episcopal  court  was 
as  yet  the  only  tribunal  having  power  to  act  in  such  matters,  and 
it,  as  we  have  seen,  could  only  authorize  the  secular  arm  to  do  its 
duty  in  the  final  execution.  Yet  the  episcopal  court  seems  to  have 
been  in  no  way  invoked  in  these  proceedings,  and  no  protest  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  uttered  against  such  irregular  enforcements 
of  the  law  by  the  mob.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  organization  for 
the  steady  repression  of  heresy.  Bishop  Eaymond  appears  to  have 
satisfied  himself  vfith  an  occasional  raid  against  heretics  outside 
of  the  city,  and  to  have  allowed  those  within  it  virtual  immunity 
under  the  protection  of  the  consuls,  though  he  had,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  all  the  powers  requisite  for  the  purpose,  and  the  machinery 
for  their  effective  use  could  have  readily  been  developed.  No  per- 
manent results  were  to  be  expected  from  fitful  bursts  of  zeal,  and 
the  suppression  of  heresy  might  well  seem  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever. 
Urgent  as  was  evidently  the  need  of  some  organized  body  de- 
voted exclusively  to   persecution,  the  appointment  of  the  first 

*  Pelisso  Chron.  pp.  10- 11.  —  Preger,  Vorarbeiten  zu  einer  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Mystik,  p.  17. 
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inquisitors,  in  1233,  seems  not  to  have  been  regarded  as  possess- 
ing any  special  significance.     It  was  merely  an  experiment,  from 
which  no  great  results  were  anticipated.    Frere  GuiUem  Pelisson, 
who  shared  in  the  labors  and  perils  of  the  nascent  Inquisition, 
and  who  enthusiasticaUy  chronicled  them,  evidently  does  not  con- 
sider it  as  an  innovation  worthy  of  particular  attention.     It  was 
so  natural  an  evolution  from  the  interaction  of  the  forces  and 
materials  of  the  period,  and  its  future  importance  was  so  little 
suspected,  that  he  passes  over  its  founding  as  an  incident  of  less 
moment  than  the  succession  to  the  Priory  of  Toulouse.     ''Frere 
Pons  de  Saint  Gilles,"  he  says,  "  was  made  Prior  of  Toulouse,  who 
bore  himself  manfully  and  effectively  for  the  faith  against  the 
heretics,  together  with  Frere  Pierre  CeUa  of  Toulouse  and  Frere 
Guillem  Arnaud  of  Montpellier,  whom  the  lord  pope  made  inquis- 
itors against  the  heretics  in  the  dioceses  of  Toulouse  and  Cahors. 
Also,  the  Legate  Archbishop  of  Vienne  made  Frere  Arnaud  Cata- 
la,  who  was  then  of  the  Convent  of  Toulouse,  inquisitor  against 
the  heretics."    Thus  colorless  is  the  only  contemporary  account  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Office.* 

How  httle  the  functions  of  these  new  officials,  were  at  first  un- 
derstood is  manifested  by  an  occurrence,  which  is  also  highly  sug- 
gestive of  the  tension  of  public  f eeUng.    In  a  quarrel  between  two 
citizens,  one  of  them,  Bernard  Peitevin,  caUed  the  other,  Bernard 
de  Solier,  a  heretic.     This  was  a  dangerous  reputation  to  have, 
and  the  offended  man  summoned  his  antagonist  before  the  consuls. 
The  heretical  party,  we  are  told,  had  obtained  the  upper  hand  in 
Toulouse,  and  the  magistrates  were  all  either  sympathizers  with  or 
behevers  in  heresy.    Bernard  Peitevin  was  condemned  to  exile  for 
a  term  of  years,  to  pay  a  fine  both  to  the  complainant  and  to  the 
city,  and  to  swear  publicly  in  the  town-haU  that  he  had  lied,  and 
that  de  Sober  was  a  good  Catholic.     The  sentence  was  a  trifle 
vindictive,  and  Peitevin  sought  counsel  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
recommended  him  to  appeal  to  the  bishop.     Episcopal  jurisdiction 
in  such  a  matter  was  perhaps  doubtful,  but  Eaymond  du  Fauga 
entertained  the  appeal.     A  few  years  later,  if  any  cognizance  had 
been  taken  of  the  case  it  would  have  been  by  the  Inquisition,  but 

*  Pelisso  Chron.  p.  13.     Cf.  Bern.  Guidon.  Vit.  Gregor.  PP.  IX.  (Muratori  S. 
R.  I.  III.  573). 
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now  the  inquisitors,  Pierre  CeUa  and  GuiUem  Arnaud,  appeared 
as  advocates  of  the  appeUant  in  the  bishop's  court,  and  so  clearly 
proved  de  Solier's  heresy  that  the  miserable  wretch  fled  to  Lom- 

bardy.* 

Similar  indefiniteness  of  procedure  is  visible  in  the  next  at- 
tempt. The  inquisitors,  Pierre  and  Guillem,  began  to  make  an 
inquest  through  the  city,  and  cited  numerous  suspects,  all  of  whom 
found  defenders  among  the  chief  citizens.  The  hearings  took 
place  before  them,  but  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  in  pubhc.  One 
of  the  accused,  named  Jean  Teisseire,  asserted  himself  to  be  a  good 
Oathohc  because  he  had  no  scruples  in  maintaining  marital  rela- 
tions  with  his  wife,  in  eating  flesh,  and  in  lying  and  swearing,  and 
he  warned  the  crowd  that  they  were  Hable  to  the  same  change, 
and  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  them  to  make  common  cause  than 
to  abandon  him.  When  he  was  condemned,  and  the  viguier,  the 
official  representative  of  the  count,  was  about  to  conduct  him  to 
the  stake,  so  threatening  a  clamor  arose  that  the  prisoner  was 
hurried  to  the  bishop's  prison,  still  proclaiming  his  orthodoxy. 
Intense  excitement  pervaded  the  city,  and  menaces  were  freely 
uttered  to  destroy  the  Dominican  convent  and  to  stone  all  the 
friars,  who  were  accused  of  persecuting  the  innocent.  While  in 
prison  Teisseire  pretended  to  fall  mortally  sick,  and  asked  for  the 
■sacraments ;  but  when  the  bailh  of  Lavaur  brought  to  Toulouse 
some  perfected  heretics  and  dehvered  them  to  the  bishop,  Teis- 
seire allowed  himself  to  be  hereticated  by  them  in  prison,  and 
grew  so  ardent  in  the  faith  under  their  exhortations  that  when 
they  were  taken  out  for  examination  he  accompanied  them,  de- 
claring that  he  would  share  their  fate.  The  bishop  assembled  the 
magistrates  and  many  citizens,  in  whose  presence  he  examined  the 
prisoners.  They  were  all  condemned,  including  Teisseire,  who  ob- 
stinately refused  to  recant,  and  no  further  opposition  was  offered 
when  they  were  all  duly  burned.f 

Here  we  see  the  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  completely  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  the  bishop,  but  when  the  inquisitors  soon  after- 
wards left  Toulouse  to  hold  inquests  elsewhere  they  acted  with 
full  independence.  At  Cahors  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Bishop 
of  Querci  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  under  which  they  con- 

*  Pelisso  pp.  10-17.  t  Ibid.  pp.  17-20. 
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demned  a  number  of  the  dead,  exhuming  and  burmng  then-  bodies 
and  inspiring  such  fear  that  a  prominent  believer,  Kajnnond  de 
Brol  a    flecf  to  Eome.    At  Moissac  they  condemned  Jean  du 
S^ho  fled  to  Montsegur,  and  they  cited  a  certam  Folquet 
^ho  in  terror,  entered  the  convent  of  BeUeperche  as  a  Ci^eman 
monk  and  finding  that  this  was  of  no  avail,  finally  fled  to  Lorn 
Wy'     Meanwhile  Frere  Arnaud  Catala  and  our  chronicler,  Guil- 
Im  Peh  son,  descended  upon  Albi,  where  they  penanced  a  dozen 
cMzeVs  by  ordering  them  to  Palestine,  and  in  conjunction  with 
:Ser'nquisitor,'Guinem   de   Lombers,  burned  two  heretics, 
Pierre  de  Puechperdut  and  Pierre  Bomassipio. 

?he  absence  of  the  inquisitors  from  Toulouse  -ade  no  d  A  ^ 
ence  in  the  good  work,  for  their  duties  were  assumed  by  th«r 
ZTov  Pons  d!  Saint-GiUes.  Under  what  authority  he  acted  is  not 
!tld  but  we  find  him,  in  conjunction  with  another  fnar,  trying 
S  Idemning  a  certain  Arnaud  Sancier,  ^^J^J^^^^^, 

through  the  land  was  probably  owing  not  only  to  the  evidence 
thev  Sorded  of  an  organized  system  of  persecution  but  also  to 

the  perfected  teacher  who  disdained  to  deny  his  fa  th,  and  his 
burning  was  accepted  by  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  also  was  that 
onr-creden^-'or  beLer,  who  was  defiant  ycon^^^^^^^^^ 
T^ersisted  in  admitting  and  adhering  to  his  creed.    Hitherto  How 
'^  irthe  behever  who  professed  orthodoxy  seems  generaUy  to 
have  etapefnL  imperfection  of  the  Judicial  means  of  proving 
trguT  Tke  friars,  t'rained  in  the  subtleties  «f  d-put^-  -/^ 
learned  in  both  civil  and  canon  law,  were  specially  fitted  for  tfie 
Action  of  this  particularly  dangerous  secret  ^-^^^^'^^^ ^^ 
persistence  in  worrying  their  ™tims-to  the  death  wa^  .^U  calcu 
Led  to  spread  alarm,  not  only  among  the  guilty,  but  amon„ 


n^treasonable  were  the  fears  inspir^  by  the  sj^y  info. 
maHty  of  the  justice  accorded  to  thejieretic^s  wen 

^^  Oft  1  t  Ibid.  p.  22. 

*  Pelisso  Chron.  pp.  20-1. 
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a  case  occurring  in  1234.  When  the  canonization  of  St.  Dominic 
was  announced  in  Toulouse  it  was  celebrated  in  a  solemn  mass 
performed  by  Bishop  Eaymond  in  the  Dominican  convent.  St. 
Dominic,  however,  desired  to  mark  the  occasion  with  some  more 
edifying  manifestation  of  his  peculiar  functions,  and  caused  word 
to  be  brought  to  the  bishop,  as  the  latter  was  leaving  the  church 
for  the  refectory  to  partake  of  a  meal,  that  a  woman  had  just  been 
hereticated  in  a  house  hard  by,  in  the  Rue  de  I'Olmet  sec.  The 
bishop,  with  the  prior  and  some  others,  hurried  thither.  It  was 
the  house  of  Peitavin  Borsier,  the  general  messenger  of  the  here- 
tics of  Toulouse,  whose  mother-in-law  lay  dying  of  fever.  So  sud- 
den was  the  entrance  of  the  intruders  that  the  woman's  friends 
could  only  tell  her  "  the  bishop  is  coming,"  and  she,  who  expected 
a  visit  from  the  heretic  bishop,  was  easily  led  on  by  Raymond  to 
make  a  full  declaration  of  her  heresy  and  to  pledge  herself  to  be 
steadfast  in  it.  Then,  revealing  himself,  he  ordered  her  to  recant, 
and,  on  her  refusal,  he  summoned  the  viguier,  condemned  her  as  a 
heretic,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  dying  creature  car- 
ried off  on  her  bed  and  burned  at  the  place  of  execution.  Borsier 
and  his  colleague,  Bernard  Aldric  of  Dremil,  w^ere  captured,  and 
betrayed  many  of  their  friends ;  and  then  Raymond  and  the  fri- 
ars returned  to  their  neglected  dinner,  giving  thanks  to  God  and 
to  St.  Dominic  for  so  signal  a  manifestation  in  favor  of  the  faith. ^ 
The  ferocious  exultation  with  which  these  extra-judicial  hor- 
rors were  perpetrated  is  well  reflected  in  a  poem  of  the  period  by 
Isarn,  the  Dominican  Prior  of  Yillemier.  He  represents  himself 
as  disputing  with  Sicard  de  Figueras,  a  Catharan  bishop,  and  each 
of  his  theological  arguments  is  clinched  with  a  threat — 

"  E'  s'aquest  no  vols  creyre  vec  te  '1  foe  aizinat 
Que  art  tos  companhos. 
Aras  vuelh  que  m'  respondas  en  un  mot  o  en  dos, 
Si  cauziras  et  foe  o  remanras  ab  nos." 

"  If  you  will  not  believe  this,  look  at  that  raging  fire  which  is  con- 
suming your  comrades.  Now  I  wish  you  to  reply  to  me  in  one 
word  or  two,  for  you  will  burn  in  the  fire  or  join  us."  Or  again, 
"  If  you  do  not  confess  at  once,  the  flames  are  already  lighted  ; 

*  Pelisso  Chron.  pp.  23-5. 
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your  name  is  proclaimed  throughout  the  city  with  the  blast  of 
trumpets,  and  the  people  are  gathering  to  see  you  burn  n  th^ 
terrible  poem,  Isarn  only  turned  into  verse  what  he  felt  m  his  o^n 
heart,  and  what  he  saw  passing  under  his  eyes  ^^^^^\^^'J-,. 

As  the  holy  work  assumed  shape  and  its  prospects  of  results 
grew  more  encouraging,  the  zeal  of  the  hunters  of  -e-ncreased, 
while  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  hunted  became  more  threatening. 
On  both  sides  passion  was  fanned  into  flame.    Already  in  1233, 
Two  Dominicans,  sent  to  Cordes  to  seek  out  1^«-*-' ^^f  J^^^ 
slain  by  the  terrified  citizens.     At  Albi  the  people,  excited  by  the 
burning  of  the  two  heretics  already  referred  to,  rose,  June  U, 
1234  when  Arnaud  Catala  ordered  the  episcopal  bailli  to  dig  up 
the  bones  of  a  heretic  woman  named  Beissera  whom  he  had  con- 
demned    The  baiUi  sent  back  word  that  he  dared  not  do  it.     Ar- 
naud left  the  episcopal  synod  in  which  he  was  sitting,  coolly  went 
to  the  cemetery,  himself  gave  the  first  strokes  of  the  mattock  and 
then  ordering  the  oiflcials  to  proceed  with  the  work,  returned  to 
the  'synod.    The  ofiicials  quickly  rushed  after  him   saying  t^t 
thev  had  been  ejected  from  the  burial-ground  by  the  mob.    Ar- 
naud returned  and  found  it  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  howhng  sons 
of  Behal  who  quickly  closed  in  on  him,  strikmg  him  m  the  face 
id  pummelling  him  on  all  sides,  with  shouts  of  "Kill  him!  hehas 
no  rLht  to  live !"     Some  endeavored  to  drag  him  into  the  shops 
hird  by  to  slay  him;  others  wished  to  throw  him  into  the  river 
Tarn,  but  he  w'as  rescued  and  taken  ba.k  to  the  jynod ^Uo-f 
by  a  mass  of  men  fiercely  shouting  for  his  death     The  whole 
cfty,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  many  of  the  pnncipal 
burghers  were  leaders  of  the  tumult.    It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that^  although  Arnaud  mercifuUy  withdrew  the  excomn.umcat.on 
which  he  launched  at  the  rebellious  city,  his  successor,  Frere  Fer- 
rer, wrought  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the  gudty,  imprisoning 

many  of  them  and  burning  otners.f 

.  MiUot,TroubadourZ^[I^^5^^^^ry-LafoD,Histoire  du  Midi  de  la  France, 
•     ™V'wette,III.403.--MarteneThesaur.  I.  985.  - Pelisso  Chron.  pp.  13-14, 

'""Chabanaud  (Vaissette,  t^.  Privat,  X.  330)  thinks  it  l-'^'''^^^  «^*  j^^/^^ 
naud  Catala  is  the  troubadour  of  the  same  nanae,  developing,  hke  Folquet  of 
Marseilles  and  others,  from  a  poet  to  a  persecutor. 
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In  Narbonne  disturbances  arose  even  more  serious,  although 
special  inquisitors  had  not  yet  been  sent  there.     In  March,  1234, 
the  Dominican  prior,  Frangois  Ferrer,  undertook  a  volunteer  in- 
quisition and  threw  in  prison  a  citizen  named  Eaymond  d'Argens. 
Fifteen  years  previous  the  artisans  of  the  suburb  had  organized  a 
confederation  for  mutual  support  called  the  Amistance,  and  this 
body  arose  as  one  man  and  forcibly  rescued  the  prisoner.     The 
archbishop,  Pierre  Amiel,  and  the  viscount,  Aimery  of  JS^arbonne, 
undertook  to  rearrest  him,  but  found  his  house  guarded  by  the 
Amistance,  which  rushed  upon  their  followers  with  shouts  of 
"  Kill !  kill !"  and  drove  them  away  after  a  brief  skirmish,  in  which 
the  prior  was  badly  handled.     The  archbishop  had  recourse  to  ex- 
communication and  interdict,  but  to  little  purpose,  for  the  Amis- 
tance seized  his  domains  and  drove  him  from  the  city.    Both  sides 
sought  allies.     Gregory  IX.  appealed  to  King  Jayme  of  Aragon, 
while  a  complaint  from  the  consuls  of  IS'arbonne  to  those  of  JN'imes 
looks  as  though  they  were  endeavoring  to  effect  a  confederation 
of  the  cities  against  the  Inquisition,  of  whose  arbitrary  and  illegal 
methods  of  procedure  they  give  abundant  details.    A  kind  of  truce 
was  patched  up  in  October,  but  the  troubles  recommenced  when 
the  prior,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  his  provincial,  undertook 
a  fresh  inquisition,  and  made  a  number  of  arrests.     In  December 
a  suspension  was  obtained  by  the  citizens  appeahng  to  the  pope, 
the  king,  and  the  legate,  but  in  1235  the  people  rose  against  the 
Dominicans,  drove  them  from  the  city,  sacked  their  convent,  and 
destroyed  all  the  records  of  the  proceedings  against  heresy.    Arch- 
bishop Pierre  had  cunningly  separated  the  city  from  the  suburb, 
about  equal  in  population,  by  confining  the  inquisition  to  the  lat^ 
ter,  and  this  bore  fruit  in  his  securing  the  armed  support  of  the 
former.     The  suburb  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Count 
Eaymond,  who,  nothing  loath  to  aggravate  the  trouble,  came  there 
and  gave  to  the  people  as  leaders  OHvier  de  Termes  and  Gui- 
raud  de  Niort,  two  notorious  defenders  of  heretics.      A  bloody 
civil  war  broke  out  between  the  two  sections,  which  lasted  until 
April,  1237,  when  a  truce   for  a  year  was   agreed  upon.      In 
the  following  August  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  the  Seneschal 
of  Carcassonne  were  caUed  in  as  arbitrators,  and  in  March,  1238, 
a  peace  was  concluded.     That  the  Church  triumphed  is  sho^^T^ 
by  the  conditions  which  imposed  upon  some  of  the  participators 
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in  the  troubles  a  year's  service  in  Palestine  or  against  the  Moors 

of  Spain*  ,  ^.       .        .,„ 

In  Toulouse,  the  centre  both  of  heresy  and  persecution,  in  spite 
of  mutterings  and  menaces,  open  opposition  to  the  Inquisition  was 
postponed  longer  than  elsewhere.     Although  Count  Raymond  is 
constantly  represented  by  the  Church  party  as  the  chief  opi^onent 
of  the  Holy  Office,  it  was  probably  his  influence  that  succeeded  m 
staving  off  so  long  the  ine^'itable  rupture.     Hard  experience  from 
childhood  could  scarce  have  rendered  him  a  fervent  Catholic,  yet 
that  experience  had  shown  him  that  the  favor  and  protection  of 
the  Church  were  indispensable  if  he  would  retain  the  remnant  of 
territory  and  power  that  had  been  left  to  him.    He  could  not  as 
vet  be  at  heart  a  persecutor  of  heresy,  yet  he  could  not  afford  to 
antagonize  the  Church.     It  was  important  for  him  to  retam  the 
love  and  good-will  of  his  subjects  and  to  prevent  the  desolation  of 
his  cities  and  lordships,  but  it  was  yet  more  important  for  him  to 
escape  the  stigma  of  favoring  heresy,  and  to  avoid  calling  down 
upon  his  head  a  renewal  of  the  storm  in  which  hehad  been  so 
nearly  wrecked.    Few  princes  have  had  a  more  difficult  part  to 
plav,  with  dangers  besetting  him  on  every  side,  and  if  he  earned 
the"  reputation  of  a  trimmer  without  reUgious  convictions,  that 
reputation  and  his  retention  of  his  position  till  his  death  are  per- 
haps the  best  proof  of  the  fundamental  wisdom  which  guided  his 
necessarily  tortuous  course.    Pierre  Cardinal,  the  Troubadour,  de- 
scribes him  as  defending  himself  from  the  assaults  of  the  worst  of 
men,  as  fearing  neither  the  Frenchman  nor  the  ecclesiastic,  and  as 

humble  only  with  the  good.+  ,  ,  .    ,  ,■  „„ 

He  was  always  at  odds  with  his  prelates.     Intricate  questions 

with  regard  to  the  temporalities  were  a  constant  source  of  quarrel, 

and  he  lived  under  a  perpetual  reduplication  of  excommunications, 

.  Vaissette,  III.  402-3,  406;   Pr.  370-1,  379-81.  -  Coll.  Doat,  XXXI.  33.- 

Teulet,  Layettes,  II.  321, 324. 

t  "  Car  del  pejors  homes  que  son 
Se  defen  et  de  tot  le  mond ; 

Que  Franses  ni  clergia 
Ni  las  autras  gens  ne  I'affront; 
Mas  als  bos  s'humilia 
Et  I'mal  confond." 
(Peyrat,  Les  Albigeois  et  Vlnquisition,  VI.  394). 
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for  he  had  been  so  long  under  the  ban  of  the  Church  that  no  bishop 
hesitated  for  a  moment  in  anathematizing  him.  Then,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  1229  had  been  that  within  two  years  he 
should  proceed  to  Palestine  and  wage  war  there  with  the  infidel 
for  five  years.  The  two  years  had  passed  away  without  his  per- 
forming the  vow ;  the  state  of  the  country  at  no  time  seemed  to 
render  so  prolonged  an  absence  safe,  and  for  years  a  leading  ob- 
ject of  his  policy  was  to  obtain  a  postponement  of  his  crusade  or 
immunity  for  the  non-observance  of  his  vow.  Moreover,  from  the 
date  of  the  peace  of  Paris  until  the  end  of  his  hf  e  he  earnestly  and 
vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  from  Rome  permission  for  the  sepul- 
ture of  his  father's  body.  These  comphcations  crippled  him  in 
multitudinous  ways  and  exposed  him  to  immense  disadvantage  in 
his  fencing  with  the  hierarchy. 

As  early  as  1230  he  was  taxed  by  the  legate  with  inobservance 
of  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  and  was  forced  to  promise  amend- 
ment of  his  ways.  In  1232  we  see  Gregory  IX.  imperiously  or- 
dering him  to  be  energetic  in  the  duty  of  persecution,  and,  possibly 
in  obedience  to  this,  during  the  same  year,  we  find  him  personally 
accompanying  Bishop  Raymond  of  Toulouse  in  a  nocturnal  expe- 
dition among  the  mountains,  which  was  rewarded  with  the  capture 
of  nineteen  perfected  heretics,  male  and  female,  including  one  of 
their  most  important  leaders.  Pagan,  Seigneur  de  Recede,  whose 
castle  we  saw  captured  in  1227.  All  these  expiated  their  errors 
at  the  stake.  Yet  not  long  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Tournay,  as 
papal  legate,  assembled  the  prelates  of  Languedoc  and  formally 
cited  Raymond  before  King  Louis  to  answer  for  his  slackness  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  result  of  this  was 
the  drawing  up  of  severe  enactments  against  heretics,  which  he 
was  obhged  to  promulgate  in  February,  1234.  In  spite  of  this, 
and  of  a  letter  from  Gregory  to  the  bishops  ordering  them  no 
longer  to  excommunicate  him  so  freely  as  before,  he  was  visited 
within  a  twelvemonth  with  two  fresh  excommunications,  for  pure- 
ly temporal  causes.  Then  came  fresh  urgency  from  the  pope  for 
the  extirpation  of  heresy,  with  which  Raymond  doubtless  made  a 
show  of  compliance,  as  his  heart  was  bent  on  obtaining  from  Rome 
a  restoration  of  the  Marquisate  of  Provence.  In  this  he  was 
strongly  backed  by  King  Louis,  whose  brother  Alfonse  was  to  be 
Raymond's  heir,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  sought  an 
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interview  with  Gregory  and  succeeded  in  effecting  it.  His  recon- 
ciliation with  the  papacy  appeared  to  be  complete.  His  military 
reputation  stood  high,  and  Gregory  made  use  of  his  visit  to  confide 
to  him  the  leadership  of  the  papal  troops  in  a  campaign  against 
the  rebellious  citizens  of  Rome,  who  had  expelled  the  head  of  the 
Church  from  their  city.  Though  he  did  not  succeed  in  restoring 
the  pope,  they  parted  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  he  returned  to 
Toulouse  as  a  favored  son  of  the  Church,  ready  on  all  points  to 
obey  her  behests.* 

There  he  found  matters  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis  which 
tested  to  the  utmost  his  skill  in  temporizing.     Passions  on  both 
sides  were  rising  to  an  uncontrollable  point.     At  Easter,  1235,  the 
promise  of  grace  for  voluntary  confession  brought  forward  such 
crowds  of  penitent  heretics  that  the  Dominicans  were  insufficient 
to  take  their  testimony,  and  were  obhged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
Franciscans  and  of  aU  the  parish  priests  of  the  city.    Encouraged 
by  this,  the  prior.  Pons  de  Saint-Gilles,  commenced  to  seize  those 
who  had  not  come  forward  spontaneously.     Among  these  was  a 
certain  Arnaud  Dominique,  who,  to  save  his  hf e,  promised  to  betray 
eleven  heretics  residing  in  a  house  at  Cassers.     This  he  fulfilled, 
though  four  of  them  escaped  through  the  aid  of  the  neighboring 
peasants,  and  he  was  set  at  hberty.     The  long-suffering  of  the 
heretics,  however,  was  at  last  exhausted,  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  was  murdered  in  his  bed  at  Aigref euille  by  the  friends  of  those 
whom  he  had  thus  sacrificed.     Still  more  significant  of  the  dan- 
gerous tension  of  popular  feeling  was  a  mob  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  two  leading  citizens,  forcibly  rescued  Pierre-GuiUem 
Delort  from  the  hands  of  the  ^aguier  and  of  the  Abbot  of  Saint- 
Sernin,  who  had  arrested  him  and  were  conveying  him  to  prison. 
The  situation  was  becoming  unbearable,  and  soon  the  ceremony 
of  dragging  through  the  streets  and  burning  the  bodies  of  some 
dead  heretics  aroused  an  agitation  so  general  and  so  menacing 
that  Count  Raymond  was  sent  for  in  hopes  that  his  interposition 

-  Bern.  Guidon.  Vit.  Gregor.  PP.  IX.  (Muratori,  S.  R.  L  III.  573)  -Archives 
Nat.  de  France  J.  430,  No.  17, 18.-Guill.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  42.— Peyrat,  Hist,  des  Al- 
bigeois,!  287.— Harduiu.  Concil.VII.  203-8.-D'Achery  Spicileg.  III.  606.— Pot- 
thast  No.  9771.-Epistt.  Sseculi  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  577  (Mon.  Germ.  Hist.).-Matt. 
Paris  ann.  1234,  p.  280.-Vaissette,  III.  399-400,  406.-Hist.  Diplom.  Frid.  n. 
T.  lY.  pp.  485,  799-802. 
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might  avert  the  most  deplorable  consequences.  Thus  far,  although 
perhaps  somewhat  lacking  in  alacrity  of  persecution,  no  serious 
charges  could  be  laid  against  him.  His  officials,  his  baillis  and 
viguiers,  had  responded  to  all  appeals  of  the  inquisitors  and  had 
lent  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  in  seizing  heretics,  in  burning  them, 
and  in  confiscating  their  property.  Yet  when  he  came  to  Tou- 
louse and  begged  the  inquisitors  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  vigor 
of  their  operations  he  was  not  listened  to.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
papal  legate,  Jean,  Archbishop  of  Yienne,  complaining  specially 
of  Pierre  Cella,  whom  he  considered  to  be  inspired  with  personal 
enmity  to  himself,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  the  chief  author  of 
the  troubles.  His  request  that  Cella's  operations  should  be  con- 
fined to  Querci  was  granted.  That  inquisitor  was  sent  to  Cahors, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  Pons  Delmont  and  Guillem  Pelisson 
he  vigorously  traversed  the  land  and  forced  multitudes  to  confess 
their  guilt.* 

This  expedient  was  of  no  avail.  Persecution  continued  as  ag- 
gressive as  ever,  and  popular  indignation  steadily  rose.  The  in- 
evitable crisis  soon  came  which  should  determine  whether  the  In- 
quisition should  sink  into  insignificance,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
so  many  previous  efforts,  or  whether  it  should  triumph  over  all 
opposition  and  become  the  dominating  power  in  the  land. 

Guillem  Arnaud  was  in  no  way  abashed  by  the  banishment  of 
his  colleague.  Returning  from  a  brief  absence  at  Carcassonne,  of 
which  more  anon,  he  summoned  for  trial  as  believers  twelve  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Toulouse,  one  of  them  a  consul.  They  re- 
fused to  appear,  and  threatened  him  with  violence  unless  he  should 
desist.  On  his  persisting,  word  was  sent  him,  with  the  assent  of 
Count  Raymond,  that  he  must  either  leave  the  city  or  abandon 
his  functions  as  inquisitor.  He  took  council  with  his  Dominican 
brethren,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  he  should  proceed 
manfully  in  his  duty.  The  consuls  then  ejected  him  by  force  from 
the  city ;  he  was  accompanied  to  the  bridge  over  the  Garonne  by 
all  the  friars,  and  as  he  departed  the  consuls  recorded  a  protest  to 
the  effect  that  if  he  would  desist  from  the  inquisition  he  could  re- 
main ;  otherwise,  in  the  name  of  the  count  and  in  their  own,  they 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  city.     He  went  to  Carcassonne,  whence 


*  Pelisso  Cbron.  pp.  25-8. 
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he  ordered  the  Prior  of  Saint-fitienne  and  the  parish  priests  to  re- 
peat the  citations  to  the  parties  already  summoned.    This  order 
was  bravely  obeyed  in  spite  of  threats,  when  the  consuls  sent  for 
the  prior  and  priests,  and  after  keeping  them  in  the  to^vn-haU  part 
of  a  night,  expelled  them  from  the  town,  and  pubhcly  proclaimed 
that  any  one  daring  to  repeat  the  citations  should  be  put  to  death, 
and  that  any  one  obeying  the  summons  of  an  inquisitor  should  an- 
swer for  it  in  body  and  goods.    Another  proclamation  followed, 
in  which  the  name  of  Count  Eaymond  was  used,  prohibiting  that 
any  one  should  give  or  sell  anything  to  the  bishop,  the  Dominicans, 
or  the  canons  of  Saint-fitienne.     This  forced  the  bishop  to  leave 
the  city,  as  we  are  told  that  no  one  dared  even  to  bake  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  him,  and  the  populace,  moreover,  invaded  his  house,  beat 
his  clerks,  and  stole  his  horses.    The  Dominicans  fared  better,  for 
thev  had  friends  hardy  enough  to  supply  them  with  necessanes, 
ami  when  the  consuls  posted  guards  around  their  house,  still  bread 
and  cheese  and  other  food  was  thrown  over  their  waUs  in  spite  of 
the  arrest  of  some  of  those  engaged  in  it.     Their  principal  suffer- 
ing was  from  lack  of  water,  which  had  to  be  brought  from  the 
Garonne,  and  as  this  source  of  supply  was  cut  off,  they  were  unable 
to  boil  their  vegetables.    For  three  weeks  they  thus  exultingly 
endured  their  martyrdom  in  a  holy  cause.    Matters  became  more 
serious  when  the  indomitable  GuiUem  Arnaud  sent  from  Carcas- 
sonne a  letter  to  the  prior  saying,  that  as  no  one  dared  to  cite  the 
contumacious  citizens,  he  was  forced  to  order  two  of  the  friars  to 
summon  them  to  appear  before  him  personally  in  Carcassonne  to 
answer  for  their  faith,  and  that  two  others  must  accompany  them 
as  witnesses.     Tolhng  the  convent  bell,  the  prior  assembled  the 
brethren,  and  said  to  them  with  a  joyful  countenance :  "  Brethren, 
reioice,  for  I  must  send  four  of  you  through  martyrdom  to  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High.    Such  are  the  commands  of  our  brother, 
GuiUem  the  inquisitor,  and  whoever  obeys  them  will  be  slain  on 
the  spot,  as  threatened  by  the  consuls.    Let  those  who  are  ready 
to  die  for  Christ  ask  pardon."    With  a  common  impulse  the  whole 
body  cast  themselves  on  the  ground,  which  was  the  Dominica,n 
form  of  asking  pardon,  and  the  prior  selected  four,  Raymond  de 
Foix  Jean  de  Saint-Michel,  Gui  de  Navarre,  and  GuiUem  PeUsson. 
These  intrepidly  performed  their  duty,  even  penetrating  when 
necessary  into  the  bed-chambers  of  the  accused.     Only  in  one 
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house  were  they  ill-treated,  and  even  there,  when  the  sons  of  the 
person  cited  drew  knives  upon  them,  the  bystanders  interfered. 

There  was  evidently  nothing  to  be  done  with  men  who  thus 
courted  martyrdom.  To  gratify  them  would  be  suicidal,  and  the 
consuls  decided  to  expel  them.  On  being  informed  of  this  the 
prior  distributed  among  trusty  friends  the  books  and  sacred  ves- 
sels and  vestments  of  the  convent.  The  next  day  (JSTov.  5  or  6, 
1235)  the  friars,  after  mass,  sat  down  to  their  simple  meal,  during 
which  the  consuls  came  with  a  great  crowd  and  threatened  to 
break  in  the  door.  The  friars  marched  in  procession  to  their 
church,  where  they  took  their  seats,  and  when  the  consuls  entered 
and  commanded  them  to  depart  they  refused.  Then  each  was 
seized  and  violently  led  forth,  two  of  them  who  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground  near  the  door  being  picked  up  by  the  hands  and 
feet  and  carried  out.  Thus  they  were  accompanied  through  the 
town,  but  not  otherwise  maltreated,  and  they  turned  the  affair 
into  a  procession,  marching  two  by  two  and  singing  Te  Deum 
and  Salve  Kegina.  At  first  they  went  to  a  farm  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Saint-Etienne,  but  the  consuls  posted  guards  to  see  that 
nothing  was  furnished  to  them,  and  the  next  day  the  prior  dis- 
tributed them  among  the  convents  of  the  province.  That  the 
whole  affair  enlisted  for  them  the  S3riiipathies  of  the  faithful  was 
shown  by  two  persons  of  consideration  joining  them  and  entering 
the  Order  while  it  was  going  on.* 

It  is  significant  of  the  position  which  Guillem  Arnaud's  stead- 
fastness had  already  won  for  his  office  that  to  him  was  conceded  the 
vindication  of  this  series  of  outrages  on  the  immunity  of  the  Church. 
Bishop  Raymond  had  joined  him  in  Carcassonne  without  anathe- 
matizing the  authors  of  his  exile,  but  now  the  anathema  prompt- 
ly went  forth,  November  10, 1235,  uttered  by  the  inquisitor  with 
the  names  of  the  Bishops  of  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne  appended 
as  assenting  witnesses.  It  was  confined  to  the  consuls,  but  Count 
Eaymond  was  not  allowed  to  escape  the  responsibility.  The  ex- 
communication was  sent  to  the  Franciscans  of  Toulouse  for  publi- 
cation, and  when  they  obeyed  they  too  were  expelled,  in  no  gen- 


*  Pelisso  Chron.  pp.  30-40. — Bern.  Guidon.  Hist.  Fundat.  Convent.  Praedicat. 
(Martene  Thesaur.  VI.  460-1).— Epistt.  Sseculi  XIII.  T.  L  No.  688  (Mon.  Germ. 
Hist.).— Guill.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  43. 
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tie  fashion,  and  the  rebellious  city  was  virtually  left  without  eccle- 
siastics.    Further  excommunications  followed,  now  including  the 
count,  and  Prior  Pons  de  Saint-Gilles  hastened  to  Italy  to  pour 
the  story  of  his  woes  into  the  sympathizing  ears  of  the  pope  and 
the  sacred  college.     Gregory  assailed  the  count  as  the  chief  of- 
fender.    A  minatory  brief  of  April  28, 1236,  addressed  to  him,  is 
couched  in  the  severest  language.     He  is  held  responsible  for  the 
audacious  acts  of  the  consuls  ;  he  is  significantly  reminded  of  the 
unperformed  voav  of  the  crusade  ;  not  only  has  he  failed  to  extir- 
pate heresy  according  to  his  pledges,  but  he  is  a  manifest  fautor 
and  protector  of  heretics  ;  his  favorites  and  officers  are  suspect  of 
heresy  ;  he  protects  those  who  have  been  condemned ;  his  lands 
are  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  flying  from  persecution  elsewhere, 
so  that  heresy  is  daily  spreading  and  conversions  from  Catholicism, 
are  frequent,  while  zealous  churchmen  seeking  to  restrain  them 
are  slain  and  abused  with  impunity.     AU  this  he  is  peremptorily 
ordered  to  correct  and  to  sail  with  his  knights  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  "  general  passage "  of  the  following  March.     It  scarcely 
needed  the  reminder,  which  the  pope  did  not  spare  him,  of  the 
labors  which  the  Church  and  itg  Crusaders  had  undergone  to  purge 
his  lands  of  heresy.     He  had  too  keen  a  recollection  of  the  abyss 
from  which  he  had  escaped  to  risk  another  plunge.     He  had  gone 
as  far  as  he  dared  in  the  effort  to  protect  his  subjects,  and  it  were 
manifest  folly  to  draw  upon  his  head  and  theirs  another  inroad 
of  the  marauders  whom  the  pope  with  a  word  could  let  loose  upon 
him  to  earn  salvation  with  the  sword.* 

The  epistle  to  Eaymond  was  accompanied  with  one  to  the  le- 
gate, instructing  him  to  compel  the  count  to  make  amends  and  per- 
form the  crusade.  To  Frederic  II.  he  wrote  forbidding  liim  to 
call  on  Eaymond  for  feudal  services,  as  the  count  was  under  ex- 
communication and  virtually  a  heretic,  to  which  the  emperor  re- 
phed,  reasonably  enough,  that,  so  long  as  Eaymond  enjoyed  posses- 
sion of  fiefs  held  under  the  empire,  excommunication  should  not 

*  Martene  Thesaur.  I.  992.-Epistt.  Saeculi  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  688  (Mon.  Germ. 
Hist.).— Teulet,  Layettes,  IL  314. 

The  subordination  of  the  bishop  to  the  inquisitors  is  further  shown  in  the 
excommunication  of  the  viguier  and  consuls  of  Toulouse,  July  24, 1237,  in  which 
Bishop  Raymond  and  other  prelates  are  mentioned  as  assessors  to  the  inquisitors 
(Doat,  Xxi.  148). 
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confer  on  him  the  advantage  of  release  from  their  burdens.  King 
Louis  was  also  appealed  to  and  was  urged  to  hasten  the  marriage 
between  his  brother  Alfonse  and  Raymond's  daughter  Jeanne. 
With  the  spectre  of  all  Europe  in  arms  looming  up  before  him 
Raymond  could  do  nothing  but  yield.  When,  therefore,  the  legate 
summoned  him  to  meet  the  inquisitors  at  Carcassonne  he  meekly 
went  there  and  conferred  with  them  and  the  bishops.  The  con- 
ference ended  with  his  promise  to  return  the  bishop  and  friars  and 
clergy  to  Toulouse,  and  this  promise  he  kept.  The  friars  were 
duly  reinstated  September  4,  after  ten  months  of  exile.  That 
Guillem  Arnaud  returned  with  them  is  a  matter  of  course.* 

Pierre  Cella  was  still  restricted  to  his  diocese  of  Querci,  and  as 
Guillem  required  a  colleague,  a  concession  was  made  to  popular 
feeling  by  the  legate  in  appointing  a  Franciscan,  it  being  imagined 
that  the  comparative  mildness  of  that  Order  might  serve  to  modify 
the  hatred  felt  towards  the  Dominicans.  The  post  was  conferred 
on  the  provincial  minister,  Jean  de  l^otoyra,  but  his  other  duties 
were  too  enp:rossino;,  and  he  substituted  Frere  fitienne  de  Saint-Thi- 
bery,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  modest  and  courteous 
man.  If  hopes  were  entertained  that  thus  the  severity  of  the  In- 
quisition would  be  tempered,  they  were  disappointed.  The  two 
men  worked  cordially  together,  with  a  single  purpose  and  perfect 
unanimity,  t 

Guillem  Arnaud's  activity  was  untiring.  During  his  exile  in 
Carcassonne  he  occupied  himself  with  the  trial  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Niort,  whom  he  sentenced  in  February  or  March,  1236.:}:  In  the 
«arly  months  of  1237  we  hear  of  him  in  Querci,  co-operating  with 
Pierre  Cella  in  harrying  the  heretics  of  Montauban.  During  his 
absence  there  occurred  a  crowning  mercy  in- Toulouse,  which  threw 
the  heretics  into  a  spasm  of  terror  and  contributed  greatly  to  their 
destruction.  Raymond  Gros,  who  had  been  a  perfected  heretic 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  one  of  the  most  loved  and  trusted 
leaders  of  the  sect,  was  suddenly  converted.  Tradition  relates 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  he  had  been  seized  and  con- 

*  Potthast  No.  10152.— Epistt.  Ssecul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  700  (Mon.  Germ.  Hist.). 
—Hist.  Diplom.  Frid.  II.  T.  IV.  P.  ii.  p.  912.— Vaissette,  III.  408.— Pelisse  Chron. 
pp.  40-1. 

t  Pelisso  Chron.  p.  41-2. 
t  Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  163. 
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signed  to  the  stake,  when  the  prophetic  spirit  of  St.  Dominic,  fore- 
seeing that  he  would  return  to  the  Church  and  perform  shining 
service  in  the  cause  of  God,  rescued  him  from  the  flames.     On 
April  2,  without  heralding,  he  presented  himself  at  the  Domini- 
can convent,  humbly  begged  to  be  received  into  the  Church,  and 
promised  to  do  whatever  should  be  required  of  him.     With  the 
eagerness  of  an  impassioned  convert  he  proceeded  to  reveal  all 
that  hfelong  intercourse  with  the  Cathari  had  brought  to  his 
knowledge.     So  full  were  his  recollections  that  several  days  w^ere 
required  to  write  down  all  the  names  and  facts  that  crowded  to 
his  hps.     The  lists  were  long  and  embraced  prominent  nobles  and 
citizens,  confirming  suspicion  in  many  cases,  and  reveahng  heresy 
in  other  quarters  where  it  was  wholly  unlooked  for. 

Guillem  Arnaud  hurried  back  from  Montauban  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  act  of  Providence.  The  heretics  were  stunned. 
None  of  them  dared  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  accusations  made  by 
Kaymond  Gros.  Many  fled,  some  of  whose  names  reappear  in  the 
massacre  of  Avignonet  and  the  final  catastrophe  of  Montsegur. 
Many  recanted  and  furnished  further  revelations.  Long  fists  were 
made  out  of  those  who  had  been  hereticated  on  their  death-beds, 
and  multitudes  of  corpses  were  exhumed  and  burned,  with  the  re- 
sultant harvest  of  confiscations.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
severity  of  the  blow  thus  received  by  heresy.  Toulouse  was  its 
headquarters.  Here  were  the  nobles  and  knights,  the  consuls  and 
rich  burghers  who  had  thus  far  defied  scrutiny  and  had  protected 
their  less  fortunate  comrades.  Now  scattered  and  persecuted, 
forced  to  recant,  or  burned,  the  power  of  the  secret  organization 
was  broken  irrevocably.  We  can  well  appreciate  the  pious  exulta- 
tion of  the  chronicler  as  he  winds  up  his  account  of  the  conster- 
nation and  destruction  thus  visited  upon  the  heretical  community 
— "  Thmr  names  are  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  but  their  bod- 
ies herC  were  burned  and  their  souls  are  tortured  in  hell !"  A 
single  sentence  of  February  19,  1238,  in  which  more  than  twenty 
penitents  were  consigned  en  masse  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
shows  the  extent  of  the  harvest  and  the  haste  of  the  harvesters.* 


^  Pelisso  Chron.  pp.  43-51.-Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  149.-It  is  probable  that  among 
these  victims  perished  Vigoros  de  Bocona,  a  Catharan  bishop.  Alberic  de  Trois 
Fontaines  places  his  burning  in  Toulouse  in  1233  (Chron.  ann.  1333),  but  there  is 
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The  Inquisition  thus  had  overcome  the  popular  horror  which 
its  proceedings  had  excited;  it  had  braved  the  shock  and  tri- 
umphed over  the  opposition  of  the  secular  authorities,  and  had 
planted  itself  firmly  in  the  soil.  After  the  harvest  had  been  gath- 
ered in  Toulouse  it  was  evident  to  the  indefatigable  activity  of  the 
inquisitors  that  they  could  best  perform  their  functions  by  riding 
circuit  and  holding  assizes  in  all  the  towns  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction, and  this  was  represented  as  a  concession  to  avert  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who  deemed  it  a  hardship  to  be  summoned  to  dis- 
tant places.  Their  incessant  labors  began  to  tell.  Heretics  were 
leaving  the  lands  of  Raymond  at  last  and  seeking  a  refuge  else- 
where. Possibly  some  of  them  found  it  in  the  domains  which  had 
fallen  to  the  crown,  for  in  this  year  we  find  Gregory  scolding  the 
royal  officials  for  their  slackness  of  zeal  in  executing  sentences 
against  powerful  heretics.  Elsewhere,  however,  there  was  no  rest 
for  them.  In  Provence  this  year  Pons  de  I'Esparre  made  himself 
conspicuous  for  the  energy  and  effectiveness  with  which  he  con- 
founded the  enemies  of  the  faith ;  while  Montpellier,  alarmed  at 
the  influx  of  heretics  and  their  success  in  propagating  their  errors, 
appealed  to  Gregory  to  favor  them  with  some  assistance  that 
should  effectively  resist  the  rising  tide,  and  Gregory  at  once  or- 
dered his  legate  Jean  de  Yienne  to  go  thither  and  take  the  neces- 
sary measures.* 

The  progress  of  the  Inquisition,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
be  uninterrupted.  Count  Raymond,  apparently  reckless  of  the  nu- 
merous excommunications  under  which  he  lay,  so  far  from  saihng 
for  Palestine  in  March,  had  seized  Marseilles,  which  was  in  rebel- 
lion against  its  suzerain,  the  Count  of  Provence.  This  aroused 
anew  the  indignation  of  Gregory,  not  only  because  of  its  inter- 
ference with  the  war  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  the  Holy 
Land,  but  because  of  the  immunity  which  heretics  would  enjoy 


evidence  of  his  being  still  alive  and  active  in  1235  or  1236  (Doat,  XXII.  222). 
He  was  ordained  a  "filius  major"  in  Montsegur  about  1229,  by  the  Catharan 
bishop,  Guillabert  de  Castres  (Doat,  XXII.  226),  and  his  name  as  that  of  a  re- 
vered teacher  continues  for  many  years  to  occur  in  the  confessions  of  penitents. 

*  Guill.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  43.— Arch,  de  r£v8che  de  BSziers  (Doat,  XXXI.  35).— 
Bern.  Guidon.  Libell.  de  Magist.  Ord.  Praedic.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  422).— 
Raynald.  ann.  1237,  No.  32. 
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during  the  quarrel  of  the  Christian  princes.  He  peremptorily  or- 
dered Eaymond  to  desist  from  his  enterprise  on  Marseilles,  and  to 
perform  his  Crusader's  vow.  An  appeal  was  made  to  King  Louis 
and  Queen  Blanche,  whose  intervention  procured  for  Eaymond 
not  only  a  postponement  of  the  crusade  for  another  year,  but  an 
order  to  the  legate  empowering  him  to  grant  the  count's  request 
to  take  the  Inquisition  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Domini- 
cans, if,  on  investigation,  he  should  find  justification  for  Eaymond's 
assertion  that  they  were  actuated  by  hatred  towards  hunself. 
Fresh  troubles  had  arisen  at  Toulouse.  July  24,  1237,  the  inquis- 
itors had  again  excommunicated  the  viguier  and  consuls,  because 
they  had  not  arrested  and  burned  Alaman  de  Eoaix  and  some 
other  heretics,  condemned  i7i  absentia,  and  Eaymond  was  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  relieve  himself  and  his  subjects  from  the  cruel  op- 
pression to  which  they  were  exposed.'^ 

In  this  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  most  unlooked-for  suc- 
cess. May  13, 1238,  he  obtained  a  suspension  for  three  months  of 
all  inquisitorial  proceedings,  during  which  time  his  envoys  sent  to 
Gregory  were  to  be  heard.  They  seem  to  have  used  most  persua- 
sive arguments,  for  Gregory  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse  to 
continue  the  suspension  until  the  new  legate,  the  Cardinal-bishop 
of  Palestrina,  should  examine  into  the  complaints  against  the 
Dominicans  and  consider  the  advisability  of  granting  Eaymond's 
request  that  the  business  of  persecution  should  be  confined,  as  for- 
merly, to  the  bishops.  Eaymond's  crusade  was  also  reduced  to 
three  years,  to  be  performed  voluntarily,  provided  he  would  give 
to  King  Louis  sufficient  security  that  he  would  sail  the  following 
year :  by  performing  this,  and  making  amends  for  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted on  the  Church,  he  was  to  earn  absolution  from  his  numer- 
ous excommunications.! 

The  temporary  suspension  was  unexpectedly  prolonged,  for, 

*  Epistt.  Sgeculi  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  706  (Mon.  Qerm.  Hist.).— Potthast  No.  10357, 
10361.— Raynald.  ann.  1237,  No.  33,  37.— Teulet,  Layettes,  11.  339,  No.  2514.— 
Vaissette,  III.  410.— Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  146. 

A  deposition  of  Raymond  Jean  of  Albi,  April  30, 1238  (Doat,  XXIII.  273), 
probably  marks  the  term  of  the  activity  of  the  Inquisition  before  its  suspension. 

t  Teulet,  Layettes,  II.  377,  386.-Epistt.  Sseculi  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  731  (Mon. 
Germ.  Hist.).-Raynald.  ann.  1239,  No.  71-3.-Arch.  du  Vatican  T.  XIX.  (Ber- 
ger,  Actes  d 'Innocent  IV.  p.  xix.). 
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owing  to  hostilities  with  Frederic  II.,  the  cardinal-legate's  depart- 
ure was  postponed  for  a  year.  "When  at  last  he  came,  in  1239,  he 
brought  special  orders  to  the  inquisitors  to  obey  his  commands. 
What  investigation  he  made  and  what  were  his  conclusions  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  until 
late  in  1241  the  Inquisition  was  effectually  muzzled.  No  traces 
remain  of  its  activity  during  these  years,  and  Catholic  and  Catha- 
ran  ahke  could  draw  a  freer  breath,  reheved  of  apprehension  from 
its  ever-present  supervision  and  the  seemingly  superhuman  energy 
of  the  friars.* 

We  can  readily  conjecture  the  reasons  which  impelled  its  re- 
instatement. Doubtless  the  bishops  were  as  negligent  as  of  old, 
and  looked  after  their  temporaUties  to  the  exclusion  of  their  duties 
in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  faith.  Doubtless,  too,  the  heretics, 
encouraged  by  virtual  toleration,  grew  bolder,  and  cherished  hopes 
of  a  return  to  the  good  old  times,  when,  secure  under  their  native 
princes,  they  could  safely  defy  distant  Paris  and  yet  more  distant 
Eome.  The  condition  of  the  country  was,  in  fact,  by  no  means 
reassuring,  especially  in  the  regions  which  had  become  domains  of 
the  crown.  The  land  was  full  of  knights  and  barons  who  were 
more  or  less  openly  heretics,  and  who  knew  not  when  the  blow 
might  fall  on  them;  of  seigneurs  who  had  been  proscribed  for 
heresy;  of  enforced  converts  who  secretly  longed  to  avow  their 
hidden  faith,  and  to  regain  their  confiscated  lands ;  of  penitents 
burning  to  throw  off  the  crosses  imposed  on  them,  and  to  avenge 
the  humiliations  which  they  had  endured.  Refugees,  faidits,  and 
heretic  teachers  were  wandering  through  the  mountains,  dwelhng 
in  caverns  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  forests.  Scarce  a  family  but 
had  some  kinsman  to  avenge,  who  had  fallen  in  the  field  or  had 
perished  at  the  stake.  The  lack  of  prisons  and  the  parsimony  of 
the  prelates  had  prevented  a  general  resort  to  imprisonment,  and 
the  burnings  had  not  been  numerous  enough  to  notably  reduce  the 
numbers  of  those  who  were  of  necessity  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
existing  order.  Suddenly,  in  1240,  an  insurrection  appeared,  head- 
ed by  Trencavel,  son  of  that  Yiscount  of  Beziers  whom  we  have 
seen  entrapped  by  Simon  de  Montfort  and  dying  opportunely  in 

*  Arch.  Nat.  de  France  J.  430,  No.  19,  20.  —  Guill.  Pod.  Laurent,  c.  43.— 
Vaissette,  Til.  411. 
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ills  hands,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.     He  brought  with  him 
from  Catalonia  troops  of  proscribed  knights  and  gentlemen,  and 
was  greeted  enthusiastically  by  the  vassals  and  subjects  of  his 
house.     Count  Eaymond,  his  cousin,  held  aloof  ;  but  his  ambigu- 
ous conduct  showed  plainly  that  he  was  prepared  to  act  on  either 
side  as  success  or  defeat  might  render  advisable.     At  first  the  ris- 
ing seemed  to  prosper.     Trencavel  laid  siege  to  his  ancestral  town 
of  Carcassonne,  and  the  spirit  of  his  followers  was  shown  when, 
on  the  surrender  of  the  suburb,  they  slaughtered  in  cold  blood 
thirty  ecclesiastics  who  had  received  solemn  assurance  of  free 
egress  to  IS^arbonne.* 

It  required  but  a  small  force  of  royal  troops  under  Jean  de 
Beaumont  to  crush  the  insurrection  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen, 
and  to  inflict  a  vengeance  which  virtuaUy  annihilated  the  petite 
noblesse  of  the  region ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  lesson  which  it  taught 
was  not  to  be  neglected.     The  civil  order,  as  now  established  m 
the  south  of  France,  evidently  rested  in  the  religious  order,  and 
the  maintenance  of  this  required  hands  more  vigorous  and  watch- 
ful than  those  of  the  self-seeldng  prelates.     A  great  assembly  of 
the  Cathari  held  in  1241,  on  the  bank  of  the  Larneta,  under  the 
presidency  of  Aymeri  de  Collet,  heretic  Bishop  of  Albi,  showed 
how  bold  they  had  become,  and  how  confidently  they  looked  to 
the  future.     Church  and  State  both  could  see  now,  if  not  before, 
that  the  Inquisition  was  a  necessary  factor  in  securing  to  both  the 
advantages  gained  in  the  crusades.f 

Gregory  IX.,  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition,  died  August  22, 
1241  It  is  probable  that,  before  his  death,  he  had  put  an  end  to 
the  suspension  of  the  Inquisition  and  shpped  the  hounds  from  the 
leash  for  his  immediate  successor,  Celestin  IV.,  enjoyed  a  pontifi- 
cate of  but  nineteen  days -from  September  20  to  October  8- 
and  then  followed  an  interregnum  until  the  election  of  Innocent 
lY.,  June  28, 1243,  so  that  for  nearly  two  years  the  papal  throne 

*  Guill   Pod.  Laur.  c.  43.-Guill.  Nangiac.  Gest.  S.  Ludov.  ann.  1239.-Vais- 

sette  III  420 -Bern.  Guidon.  Vit.  Gregor.  PP.  IX.  (Muratori  S.  R.  I.  Ill,  574). 

-Teulet'  Layettes,  II.  457.     It  was  not  until  1247  that  Trencavel  released  the 

■  consuls  of  B^ziers  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  -  Mascaro,  Libre  de  Memorias, 

^""VrMolinier  (Vaissette,  ^d.  Privat,  VII.  448-61).  -  Douais,  Les  Albigeois, 
Paris,  1879;  Pieces  iustif.  No.  4. 
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was  practically  vacant.  Eaymond's  policy,  for  the  moment,  had 
leaned  towards  gratifying  the  papacy,  for  he  desired  from  Gregory 
not  only  the  removal  of  his  four  excommunications  and  forbear- 
ance in  the  matter  of  the  crusade,  but  also  a  dispensation  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  a  contract  of  marriage  into  which  he  entered 
with  Sanche,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Count  of  Provence,  not 
foreseeing  that  Queen  Blanche  would  juggle  him  in  this,  and,  by 
securing  the  brilliant  match  for  her  son  Charles,  found  the  House 
of  Anjou -Provence,  and  win  for  the  royal  family  another  large 
portion  of  the  South.  Full  of  these  projects,  which  promised  so 
well  for  the  rehabilitation  of  his  power,  he  sighed,  April  18, 1241, 
with  Jayme  I.  of  Aragon,  a  treaty  of  alliance  for  the  defence  of 
the  Holy  See  and  the  Catholic  faith,  and  against  the  heretics. 
Under  such  influences  he  was  not  likely  to  oppose  the  renewal  of 
active  persecution.  Besides,  he  had  been  compromised  in  Trenca- 
vel's  insurrection ;  he  had  been  summoned  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct before  King  Louis,  when,  on  March  14,  he  had  been  forced 
to  take  an  oath  to  banish  from  his  lands  the  faidits  and  enemies 
of  the  king,  and  to  capture  without  delay  the  castle  of  Montse- 
gur,  the  last  refuge  of  heresy.* 

The  case  of  the  Seigneurs  de  Niort,  powerful  nobles  of  Fenouil- 
ledes,  who  had  taken  part  in  Trencavel's  insurrection,  is  interest- 
ing from  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  connection  between 
the  religion  and  the  politics  of  the  time,  the  difficulties  which  the 
Inquisition  experienced  in  dealing  with  stubborn  heresy  and  patri- 
otism, and  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  heretic  cause  by  the  abor- 
tive revolt.  The  three  brothers — Guillem  Guiraud,  Bernard  Otho, 
and  Guiraud  Bernard — with  their  mother,  Esclarmonde,  had  long- 
been  a  quarry  which  both  the  inquisitors  and  the  royal  seneschal 
of  Carcassonne  had  been  eager  to  capture.  Guillem  had  earned 
the  reputation  of  a  valiant  knight  in  the  wars  of  the  crusades,  and 
the  brothers  had  managed  to  hold  their  castles  and  their  power 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  time.  In  the  general  inquisition 
made  by  Cardinal  Romano  in  1229  they  were  described  as  among 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  heretics,  and  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  at 
the  same  time,  denounced  two  of  them  as  enemies  of  the  faith, 
and  declared  them  excommunicate  if  thev  did  not  submit  within 


D'Achery  Spicileg.  III.  621.— Vaissette,  III.  424;  Pr.  400. 
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fifteen  days.     In  1233  we  hear  of  their  having,  not  long  before, 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  territories  of  Pierre  Amiel, 
Archbishop  of  ISTarbonne,  and  they  had  assailed  and  wounded  him 
while  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  See,  an  exploit  which  led  Gregory 
IX.  to  order  the  archbishop,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishop  of 
Toulouse,  to  proceed  against  them  energetically,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  invoked  the  secular  arm  by  a  pressing  command  to  Count 
Eaymond.     It  was  probably  under  this   authority  that  Bishop 
Eaymond  du  Fauga  and  the  Provost  of  Toulouse  held  an  inquest 
on  them,  in  which  was  taken  the  testimony  of  Pierre  Amiel  and 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  other  witnesses.     The  evidence  was  con- 
flicting.    The  archbishop  swore  at  great  length  as  to  the  misdeeds 
of  his  enemies.     They  were  all  heretics.     At  one  time  they  kept 
in  their  Castle  of  Dourne  no  less  than  thirty  perfected  heretics, 
and  they  had  procured  the  assassination  of  Andre  Chaulet,  Senes- 
chal of  Carcassonne,  because  he  had  endeavored  to  obtain  evidence 
against  them.     Other  witnesses  were  equally  emphatic.     Bernard 
Otho  on  one  occasion  had  silenced  a  priest  in  his  own  church,  and 
had  replaced  him  in  the  pulpit  with  a  heretic,  who  had  preached 
to  the  congregation.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  wanting 
witnesses  who  boldly  defended  them.     The  preceptor  of  the  Hos- 
pital at  Puysegur  swore  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Bernard  Otho,  and 
declared  that  what  he  had  done  for  the  faith  and  for  peace  had 
caused  the  death  of  a  thousand  heretics.     A  priest  swore  to  having 
seen  him  assist  in  capturing  heretics,  and  an  archdeacon  declared 
that  he  would  not  have  remained  in  the  land  but  for  the  army 
which  Bernard  raised  after  the  death  of  the  late  king,  adding 
that  he  beheved  the  prosecution  arose  rather  from  hate  than  from 
charity.    Nothing  came  of  this  attempt,  and  in  1234  we  meet 
with  Bernard  Otho  as  a  witness  to  a  transaction  between  the  royal 
Seneschal  of  Carcassonne  and  the  Monastery  of  Alet ;  but  when 
the  Inquisition  was  estabhshed  it  was  promptly  brought  to  bear 
on  the  nobles  who  persisted  in  maintaining  their  feudal  indepen- 
dence in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  immediate  suzerain  Avas  now 
the  king.     In  1235  GuiUem  Arnaud,  the  inquisitor,  while  in  Car- 
•  cassonne,  with  the  Archdeacon  of  Carcassonne  as  assistant,  cited 
the  three  brothers  and  their  mother  to  answer  before  him.     Ber- 
nard Otho  and  GuiUem  obeyed  the  summons,  but  would  confess 
nothing.      Then  the  seneschal  seized  them;   under  compulsion 
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Guillem  made  confession  ample  to  warrant  the  inquisitor  in  sen- 
tencing him  to  perpetual  prison  (March  2,  1236),  while  Bernard, 
remaining  obdurate,  was  condemned  as  a  contumacious  heretic 
(February  13,  1236),  and  the  seneschal  made  preparations  to  burn 
him.      Guiraud  and  his  mother,  Esclarmonde,  were  further  con- 
demned, March  2,  for  contumacious  absence.     Guiraud,  however, 
who  had  wisely  kept  at  large,  began  to  fortify  his  castles  and 
make  warlike  demonstrations  so  formidable  that  the  Frenchmen 
scattered  through  the  land  took  alarm.      The  Marechal  de  la 
Foi,  Levis  of  Mirepoix,  stood  firm,  but  the  rest  so  worked  upon 
the  seneschal  that  the  brothers  were  released,  and  the  inquisi- 
tors had  only  the  barren  satisfaction  of  condemning  the  whole 
family  on  paper — a  disappointment  alleviated,  it  is  true,  by  gath- 
ering for  the  stake  a  rich  harvest  of  less  formidable  heretics, 
both  clerks  and  laymen.     Equally  vain  was  an  effort  made  two 
years  later  by  the  inquisitors  to  compel  Count  Eaymond  to  carry 
out  their  sentence  by  confiscating  the  lands  of  the  contumacious 
nobles,  but  the  failure  of  Trencavel's  revolt  forced  them  to  sue  for 
peace.     Bernard  Otho  was  again  brought  before  the  Inquisition, 
and  Guillem  de  Niort  made  submission  for  himself  and  brothers, 
surrendering  their  castles  to  the  king  on  condition  that  he  would 
procure  their  reconciliation  with  the  Church,  and  that  of  their 
mother,  nephews,  and  allies,  and,  failing  to  accomplish  this  by  the 
next  Pentecost,  that  he  would  restore  their  castles  and  grant  them 
a  month  of  truce  to  put  themselves  in  defence.     King  Louis  rati- 
fied the  treaty  in  January,  1241,  but  refused,  when  the  time  came, 
to  restore  the  castles,  only  agreeing  to  pay  over  the  revenues  on 
consideration  that  the  brothers  should  reside  outside  of  Fenouil- 
ledes.     Guillem  died  in  1256,  when  Louis  kept  both  castles  and 
revenues,  under  pretext  that  the  treaty  had  been  a  personal  one 
with  Guillem.     The  new  order  of  things  by  this  time  had  become 
so  firmly  established  that  no  further  resistance  was  to  be  dreaded. 
The  extinction  of  this  powerful  family  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  independence  of  the  local  seigneurie  was 
gradually  broken  down  by  means  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  au- 
thority of  crown  and  Church  was  extended  over  the  land.* 


*  Guillem  de  Tudela  V.  8980,  9183.  — Trgsor  des  Chartes  du  Roi  k  Carcas- 
sonne (Doat,  XXII.  34-49).— Vaissette,  fid.  Privat,  VIII.  975.— Teulet,  Layettes, 
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Under  the  reaction  consequent  upon  Trencavel's  failure,  and 
emboldened  by  the  ruin  of  the  local  protectors  of  the  people,  the 
inquisitors  returned  to  their  work  with  sharpened  zeal  and  re- 
doubled energy.     Chance  has  preserved  for  us  a  record  of  sen- 
tences pronounced  by  Pierre  Cella,  during  a  circuit  of  a  few 
months  in  Querci,  from  Advent,  1241,  to  Ascension,  1212,  which 
affords  us  a  singularly  instructive  insight  into  one  phase  of  inquis- 
itorial operations.     We  have  seen  that,  when  an  inquisitor  \isited 
a  town,  he  proclaimed  a  ''  time  of  grace,"  during  which  those  who 
voluntarily  came  forward  and  confessed  were  spared  the  harsher 
punishments  of  prison,  confiscation,  or  the  stake,  and  that  the  In- 
quisition found  this  expedient  exceedingly  fruitful,  not  only  in  the 
number  of  penitents  which  it  brought  in,  but  in  the  testimony 
which  was  gathered  concerning  the  more  contumacious.     The  rec- 
ord in  question  consists  of  cases  of  this  kind,  and  its  crowded  cal- 
endar justifies  the  esteem  in  which  the  method  was  held."* 
Summarized,  the  record  shows — 

In  Gourdon 219  sentences  pronounced  in  Advent,  1241. 

InMontcucq....    84         "  "  "  Lent,  1242. 

In  Sauveterre....      5. 

In  Belcayre 7. 

In  Montauban  ..  254  sentences  pronounced  in  week  before  Ascension  (May  21- 

28, 1242). 
InMoissac   ....    99         "  "  "  week  of  Ascension  (May  28-June 

5,1242). 

InMontpezat....    22         "  "  "  ^"f '  ^^f ' 

In  Montaut 23         "  " 

t1  u  «  "  "  " 

In  Castelnau  ....    H 
Total 724 

II  252  No  2241.-Vaissette,III.  383,  422-3;  Pr.  385,  397-99.-Ripon  VII.  9.- 
Potthast  No.  9024.-Pelisso  Chron.  pp.  28-9.-Coll.  Doat,  XXL  163-164, 166 ; 

XXIV.  81.  ^,^^       ,   .,  , 

*  The  document  is  in  the  Collection  Doat,;XXI.  185  sqq.-Althongh  it  does 
not  specify  that  the  cases  are  of  voluntary  penitents  within  the  time  of  grace, 
there  is  no  risk  in  assuming  this.  The  penances  are  all  of  the  kind  provided  for 
such  penitents;  and  in  one  case  (fol.  220)  it  is  mentioned  that  the  party  had  not 
come  in  within  the  time,  which  would  infer  that  the  rest  had  done  so.  Besides, 
the  extraordinary  speed  with  which  the  business  was  transacted  is  wholly  in- 
compatible with  prosecutions  of  accused  persons  striving  to  mamtam  their  m- 
nocence. 
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Of  these  penitents  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  ordered 
to  make  the  distant  pilgrimage  to  Compostella,  in  the  northwest- 
ern corner  of  Spain — some  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  miles  of 
mountainous  roads.  One  hundred  and  eight  were  sent  to  Canter- 
bury, this  pilgrimage,  in  all  but  three  or  four  cases,  being  super- 
imposed on  that  to  Compostella.  Only  two  penitents  were  re- 
quired to  visit  Kome,  but  seventy-nine  were  ordered  to  serve  in  the 
crusades  for  terms  varying  from  one  to  eight  years. 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  one  in  considering  this  record 
is  the  extraordinary  'speed  with  which  the  work  was  done.  The 
whole  was  despatched  in  six  months,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  labor  was  continuous  —  in  fact,  it  could  not  have  been  so,  for 
the  inquisitor  had  to  move  from  place  to  place,  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary delays,  and  must  have  been  frequently  interrupted  to  gather 
in  the  results  of  testimony  which  implicated  recusants.  With 
what  reckless  lack  of  consideration  the  penances  were  imposed  is 
shown  by  the  two  hundred  and  nineteen  penitents  of  Gourdon, 
whose  confessions  were  taken  down  and  whose  sentences  were 
pronounced  within  the  four  weeks  of  Advent;  and  even  this  is 
outstripped  by  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  Montauban,  de- 
spatched in  the  week  before  Ascension,  at  the  rate  of  forty -two 
for  each  working-day.  In  several  cases  two  culprits  are  included 
in  the  same  sentence. 

Even  more  significant  than  this,  however,  are  the  enormous 
numbers — two  hundred  and  nineteen  for  a  small  town  like  Gour- 
don and  eighty-four  for  Montcucq.  The  number  of  these  who 
were  really  heretics,  both  Catharan  and  Waldensian,  is  large, 
and  shows  how  thoroughly  the  population  was  interpenetrated 
with  heresy.  Even  more,  however,  were  good  Catholics  whose 
cases  prove  how  amicably  the  various  sects  associated  together, 
and  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  most  orthodox  to  avoid  the  as- 
sociation with  heretics  which  rendered  him  liable  to  punishment. 
This  friendly  intercourse  is  peculiarly  notable  in  the  case  of  a  priest 
who  confessed  to  having  gone  to  some  heretics  in  a  vineyard, 
where  he  read  in  their  books  and  ate  pears  with  them.  He  Avas 
rudely  reminded  of  his  indiscretion  by  being  suspended  from  his 
functions,  sent  to  Compostella  and  thence  to  Rome,  with  letters 
from  the  inquisitors  which  doubtless  were  not  for  his  benefit,  for 
apparently  they  felt  unable  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
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an  offence  so  enormous.    Even  the  smaUest  derelictions  of  this  sort 
were  rigorously  penanced.     A  citizen  of  Sauveterre  had  seen  three 
heretics  entering  the  house  of  a  sick  man,  and  heard  that  they  had 
hereticated  him,  but  knew  nothing  of  his  own  knowledge,  yet  he 
was  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  a  penitential  pilgrimage  to  Puy. 
Another,  of  Belcayre,  had  carried  a  message  between  two  heretics, 
and  was  sent  to  Puy,  St.  Gilles,  and  ComposteUa.     A  physician  of 
Montauban  had  bound  up  the  arm  of  a  heretic  and  was  subjected 
to  the  same  three  pUgrimages,  and  the  same  penance  was  inflicted 
on  a  woman  who  had  simply  eaten  at  a  table  with  heretics     The 
same  was  prescribed  in  several  cases  of  boatmen  who  had  igno- 
rantly  transported  heretics,  without  recognizing  them  until  the 
voyage  was  under  way  or  finished.     A  woman  who  had  eaten  and 
drunk  with  another  woman  who  she  heard  was  a  heretic  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  pilgrimages  of  Puy  and  St.  Gilles,  and  the  same  pen- 
ance was  ordered  for  a  man  who  had  once  seen  heretics,  and  for  a 
woman  who  had  consulted  a  Waldensian  about  her  sick  son.    The 
AValdenses  had  great  reputation  as  skilful  leeches,  and  two  men 
who  had  caUed  them  in  for  their  wives  and  children  were  pen- 
anced with  the  pilgrimages  of  Puy,  St.  GiUes,  and  ComposteUa. 
A  man  who  had  seen  heretics  two  or  three  times,  and  had  already 
purchased  reconciliation  by  a  gift  to  a  monastery,  was  sent  on  a 
Ions  series  of  pUgrmiages,  embracing  both  ComposteUa  and  Can- 
terbury, besides  wearing  the  yellow  cross  for  a  year     Another 
was  sent  to  ComposteUa  because  he  had  once  been  thrown  into 
company  with  heretics  in  a  boat,  although  he  had  left  them  on 
hearing  their  heresies ;  and  yet  another  because,  when  a  boy  he 
had  spent  part  of  a  day  and  night  with  heretics.     One  who  had 
seen  heretics  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  was  sent  to  Puy ; 
whUe  a  woman  who  had  seen  them  in  her  fathei^s  house  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Puy  and  St.  GUles.     A  man  who  had  seen  two 
heretics  leaving  a  place  which  he  had  rented  was  sent  to  Compos- 
teUa, and  another  who  had  allowed  his  Waldensian  mother  to  visit 
him  and  had  given  her  an  eU  of  cloth  was  forced  to  expiate  it  with 
pSr^ages  to'puy,  St.  GiUes,  and  ComposteUa.*     The  list  might 
be  prolonged  almost  indefinitely,  but  these  cases  wiU  suffice  to 

.  Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  210,  215,  216,  227,  229,  230,  238,  265,  283,  285,  293,  299, 
-300,  301,  305,  307,  308,  310. 
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show  the  character  of  the  offence  and  the  nature  of  the  grace 
proffered  for  voluntary  confession.  There  is  no  pretence  that  any 
of  these  particular  culprits  themselves  were  not  wholly  orthodox, 
but  the  people  were  to  be  taught  that  the  toleration  which  had 
existed  for  generations  was  at  an  end ;  that  the  neighborly  inter- 
course which  had  estabhshed  itself  between  Catholic  and  Catharan 
and  Waldensian  was  in  itself  a  sin ;  that  the  heretic  was  to  be 
tracked  and  captured  like  a  wild  beast,  or  at  least  to  be  shunned 
like  a  leper. 

When  such  was  the  measure  meted  out  to  spontaneous  peni- 
tents within  the  time  of  grace,  with  harsher  measures  in  reserve 
for  those  subsequently  detected,  we  can  easily  imagine  the  f eeHngs 
inspired  by  the  Inquisition  in  the  whole  population,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed,  and  the  terror  common  to  all  when  the  rumor 
spread  that  the  inquisitors  were  coming.  Scarce  any  one  but  was 
conscious  of  some  act  —  perhaps  of  neighborly  charity that  ren- 
dered him  a  criminal  to  the  awful  fanaticism  of  Pierre  Cella  or 
Guillem  Arnaud.  The  heretics  themselves  would  look  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life,  with  confiscation,  or  to  be  burned,  or  sent  to 
Constantinople  to  support  the  tottering  Latin  Empire ;  while  the 
Catholics  were  hkely  to  fare  httle  better  on  the  distant  pilgrim- 
ages to  which  they  were  sentenced,  even  though  they  were  spared 
the  sterner  punishments  or  the  humiliation  of  the  saffron  cross. 
Such  a  visit  would  bring,  even  to  the  faithful,  the  desolation  of  a 
pestilence.  The  inquisitors  would  pass  cahnly  on,  leaving  a  neigh- 
borhood well-nigh  depopulated  —  fathers  and  mothers  despatched 
to  distant  shrines  for  months  or  years,  leaving  dependent  families 
to  starve,  or  harvests  ungathered  to  be  the  prey  of  the  first-comer, 
aU  the  relations  of  a  life,  hard  enough  at  the  best,  disturbed  and 
broken  up.  Even  such  a  record  as  that  of  Pierre  Cellars  sentences 
rendered  within  the  time  of  grace  shows  but  a  portion  of  the  work. 
A  year  or  two  later  we  find  the  Council  of  E'arbonne  beseeching 
the  inquisitors  to  delay  rendering  sentences  of  incarceration,  be- 
cause the  numbers  of  those  flocking  in  for  reconcihation  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  grace  were  so  great  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  raise  funds  for  their  maintenance,  or  to  find  stones  enough, 
even  in  that  mountainous  land,  to  build  prisons  to  contain  them.* 

*  Concil.  Narbonn.  ann.  1244  c.  19. 
II.— 3 
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That  a  whole  vicinage,  when  it  had  timely  notice,  should  bind  it- 
self in  a  league  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  inquisitors,  as  at  Cas- 
telnaudary,  must  have  been  a  frequent  experience ;  that,  sooner 
or  later,  despair  should  bring  about  a  catastrophe  like  that  of 
Avignonet  was  inevitable. 

Montsegur  for  years  had  been  the  Mount  Tabor  of  the  Cathari 
—the  place  of  refuge  in  which,  as  its  name  impHes,  they  could  feel 
secure  Avhen  safety  could  be  hoped  for  nowhere  else.     It  had  been 
destroyed,  but  early  in  the  century  Raymond  de  Pereille  had  re- 
built it,  and  for  forty  years  he  held  it  as  an  asylum  for  heretics, 
whom  he  defended  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.     In  1232  the  Catha- 
ran  bishops  Tento  of  Agen  and  Guillabert  de  Castres  of  Toulouse, 
with  a  number  of  ministers,  foreseeing,  in  the  daily  increasing 
pressure  of  persecution,  the  necessity  of  some  stronghold  which 
should  serve  as  an  asylum,  arranged  with  Raymond  that  he  should 
receive  and  shelter  all  fugitives  of  the  sect  and  guard  the  common 
treasure  to  be  deposited  there.     His  castle,  situated  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  marshals  of  Mirepoix,  had  never  opened  its  gates  to 
the  Frenchmen.     Its  almost  inaccessible  peak  had  been  sedulously 
strengthened  with  all  that  mihtary  experience  could  suggest  or 
earnest  devotion  could  execute.     Ever  since  the  persecutions  of 
the  Inquisition  commenced  we  hear  of  those  who  fled  to  Montse- 
gur when  they  found  the  inquisitor's  hand  descending  upon  them. 
Dispossessed  knights, /a^W^^^. of  aU  kinds,  brought  their  swords  to 
its  defence ;  Catharan  bishops  and  ministers  sought  it  when  hard 
pressed,  or  made  it  a  resting-place  in  their  arduous  and  dangerous 
mission -work.     Raymond  de  Pereille  himself  sought  its  shelter 
when,  compromised  by  the  revelations  of  Raymond  Gros,  he  fled 
from  Toulouse,  in  1237,  with  his  wife  Corba ;  the  devotion  of  his 
race  to  heresy  being  further  proved  by  the  fate  of  his  daughter 
Esclarmonde,  who  perished  for  her  faith  at  the  stake,  and  by  the 
Catharan  episcopate  of  his  brother  Arnaud  Roger.     Such  a  strong- 
hold in  the  hands  of  desperate  men,  fired  with  the  fiercest  fanati- 
cism, was  a  menace  to  the  stabihty  of  the  new  order  in  the  State ; 
.to  the  Church  it  was  an  accursed  spot  whence  heresy  might  at 
any  moment  burst  forth  to  overspread  the  land  again.     Its  de- 
struction had  long  been  the  desire  of  all  good  Catholics,  and  Ray- 
mond's pledge  to  King  Louis,  March  14, 1241,  to  capture  it  had 
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been  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  his  suspicious  relations  with 
Trencavel  had  been  condoned.  In  fact,  he  made  some  show  of  be- 
sieging it  during  the  same  year^  but  success  would  have  been  most 
damaging  to  the  plans  which  he  was  nursing,  and  his  efforts  can 
scarce  have  been  more  than  a  cover  for  mihtary  preparations  des- 
tined to  a  far  different  object.  The  French  army,  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rising,  also  laid  siege  to  Montsegur,  but  were  un- 
able to  effect  its  reduction.* 

On  Ascension  night,  1242,  while  Pierre  CeUa  was  tranquilly 
winding  up  his  work  at  Montauban,  the  world  was  startled  with 
the  news  that  a  holocaust  of  the  terrible  inquisitors  had  been  made 
at  Avignonet,  a  little  town  about  twelve  leagues  from  Toulouse. 
The  stern  Guillem  Arnaud  and  the  courteous  Etienne  de  Saint- 
Thibery  were  making,  hke  their  colleague  Pierre  Cella,  a  circuit 
through  the  district  subjected  to  their  mercy.     Some  of  their  sen- 
tences which  have  been  preserved  show  that  in  J^ovember,  1241, 
they  were  laboring  at  Lavaur  and  at  Saint-Paul  de  Caujoux,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1242  they  came  to  Avignonet.f     Eaymond  d'Al- 
faro  was  its  bailli  for  the  count,  who  was  his  uncle  through  his 
mother,  Guillemetta,  a  natural  daughter  of  Eaymond  YI.     When 
he  heard  that  the  inquisitors  and  their  assistants  were  coming  he 
lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  their  destruction.     A  swift  messen- 
ger was  despatched  to  the  heretics  of  Montsegur,  and  in  answer  to 
his  summons  Pierre  Koger  of  Mirepoix,  with  a  number  of  knights 
and  their  retainers,  started  at  once.     They  halted  in  the  forest  of 
Gaiac,  near  Avignonet,  where  food  was  brought  them,  and  thev 
were  joined  by  about  thirty  armed  men  of  the  vicinage,  who  wait- 
ed with  them  till  after  nightfall.     Had  this  plot  failed,  d'Alfaro 
had  arranged  another  for  an  ambuscade  on  the  road  to  Castelnau- 
dary,  and  the  fact  that  so  extensive  a  conspiracy  could  be  organ- 
ized on  the  spot,  without  finding  a  traitor  to  betray  it,  shows  how 
general  was  the  hate  that  had  been  earned  by  the  cruel  work  of 
the  Inquisition.     Not  less  significant  is  the  fact  that  on  their  re- 
turn to  Montsegur  the  murderers  were  hospitably  entertained  at 
the  Chateau  de  Saint-Fehx  by  a  priest  who  was  cognizant  of  their 
bloody  deed. 

The  victims  came  unsuspectingly  to  the  trap.     There  were 

*  Pelisso  Chron.  pp.  49-50.  -  Coll.  DoatTxXII.  316-~17,  234,228  -Schmidt 

Cathares  I.  315,  324.  t  Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  153, 155, 158.      ' 
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eleven  in  all     The  two  inquisitors,  with  two  Dominican  friars 
and  one  Franciscan,  the  Benedictine  Prior  of  Avignonet,  Kaymond 
de  Costiran,  Archdeacon  of  Lezat,  a  former  tronbadour,  of  whose 
verses  only  a  single  obscene  song  remains,  a  clerk  «^  '^e^'-^d^- 
con,  a  notary,  and  two  apparitors  -  in  all  a  court  fully  furmshed 
for  the  despatch  of  business.    They  were  hospitably  received  and 
housed  in  the  castle  of  the  count,  where  on  the  morrow  they  were 
to  open  their  dread  tribunal  for  the  trembhng  inhabitants.    When 
darkness  came  a  selected  band  of  twelve,  ^^f^  with  axeMeft 
the  forest  and  stole  cautiously  to  a  postern  of  the  castle,  wheie 
they  were  met  by  Golairan,  a  comrade  of  d'Alfaro,  who  assured 
himself  that  all  was  right,  and  returned  to  see  what  the  inquisitors 
were  doing.     Coming  back,  he  reported  that  they  were  drinking; 
but  a  second  visit,  after  an  interval,  brought  the  welcome  news  that 
thev  were  going  to  bed.    As  though  apprehensive  of  danger,  they 
I  Jrlmained  together  in  the  great  haU,  and  had  barricaded  the 
door     The  gate  was  opened,  the  men  of  Montsegur  were  admit- 
ted and  were  joined  by  d'Alfaro,  armed  with  a  mace,  and  twenty- 
five  men  of  Avignonet,  and  the  fact  that  an  esquire  in  the  service 
of  the  inquisitors  was  with  him  indicates  that  there  was  treachery 
at  work.    The  hall-door  was  quickly  broken  down,  the  wdd  band 
of  assassins  rushed  in,  and,  after  despatching  their  victims  there 
was  a  fierce  chorus  of  gratified  vengeance,  each  man  boastmg  o 
his  share  in  the  bloody  deed  -  d'Alfaro  ^^PJ^lly' "f ." 
"  Va  U,  esta  W  and  claimed  that  his  mace  had  done  its  full  duty 
in  the  murder;us  work.    Its  crushing  of  GuiUem  Arnaud's  skull 
had  deprived  Pierre  Roger  de  Mirepoix,  the  second  m  command 
at  Montsegur,  of  the  drinking-cup  which  he  had  demanded  as  his 
reLd  for  the  assistance  furnished.    The  plunder  of  the  victims 
was  eagerly  shared  between  the  assassins  -  their  horses,  books 
rienl-even  to  their  scapulars.    When  the  news  read.^ 
S^me  the  CoUe-e  of  Cardinals  made  haste  to  express  their  behef 
SiTSie  ^ctims\ad  become  blessed  martyrs  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
Intothr  first  acts  of  Innocent  IV.,  after  his  installation  m  June, 
1243  was  to  repeat  this  declaration ;  but  they  never  were  canon- 
■      zedil  spite  of  frequent  requests  to  the  Holy  See  and  of  the  nu- 
merous miracles  which  attested  their  sanctity  in  the  popular  cult, 
until,  in  1866,  Pius  IX^avetortardyreoognition. 

.  Vaissette,  III.  431 ;  Pr.  438-42.  -Doat,  XXIV.  160.  -GuiU.  Pod.  Laur.  c. 
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Like  the  murder  of  the  legate  Pierre  de  Castelnau,  in  1208,  the 
massacre  of  Avignonet  was  a  fatal  error.  Its  violation  of  the  tra- 
ditionai  sanctity  of  the  ecclesiastic  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  even 
among  those  who  had  small  sympathy  with  the  cruelty  of  the  In- 
quisition, while  the  deliberateness  of  its  planning  and  its  unspar- 
ing ferocity  gave  color  to  the  behef  that  heresy  was  only  to  be 
extirpated  by  force.  Sympathy,  indeed,  for  a  time  might  well 
change  sides,  for  the  massacre  was  practically  unavenged.  Frere 
Ferrer,  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  made  due  inquest  into  the 
affair,  and  after  the  capture  of  Montsegur,  in  1244,  some  of  the 
participants  confessed  all  the  details,  but  the  real  culprits  escaped. 
Count  Eaymond,  it  is  true,  when  he  had  leisure  from  pressing 
business,  hanged  a  few  of  the  underlings,  but  we  find  Eaymond 
d'Alfaro,  in  1247,  promoted  to  be  Yiguier  of  Toulouse,  and  repre- 
senting his  master  in  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  burial 
of  the  old  count,  and,  finally,  he  was  one  of  the  nine  witnesses  to 
Raymond's  last  will.  Another  ringleader,  Guillem  du  Mas-Saintes- 
PueUes,  is  recorded  as  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Count  Al- 
fonse,  in  1249,  after  the  death  of  Raymond.  Guillem's  participa- 
tion in  the  murders  has  special  interest,  as  showing  the  antagonism 
created  by  the  violence  of  the  Inquisition,  for  in  1233,  as  Bailli  of 
Lavaur,  he  had  dutifully  seized  a  number  of  heretics  and  carried 
them  to  Toulouse,  where  they  were  promptly  burned.* 

The  massacre  of  Avignonet  came  at  a  time  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate for  Count  Raymond,  who  was  nursing  comprehensive  and 
far-reaching  plans,  then  ripe  for  execution,  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  his  house  and  the  independence  of  his  land.  He  could  not  es- 
cape the  responsibility  for  the  catastrophe  which  public  opinion 

4o.-Peyrat,  Les  Albigeois  et  I'lnquisition,  II.  304.-Diez,Leben  und  Werke  der 
Troubadours,  p.  491.-Ripoll  I.  117.  -  Analecta  Franciscana,  Quaracchi  1887 
II.  65.  '  * 

The  Catholic  tradition  at  Avignonet  was  that  some  of  the  inquisitors"  follow- 
ers escaped  to  the  church,  where  they  were  massacred  with  a  number  of  Catholic 
inhabitants  who  had  sought  refuge  there.  In  consequence  of  this  pollution  the 
church  remained  unused  for  forty  years,  and  the  anniversary  of  its  reconciliation, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  was  still,  in  the  last  century,  celebrated  with  illu- 
minations and  rejoicing  as  a  local  feast  (Bremond  ap.  RipoU  1.  c). 

*  Vaissette,  III.  456.-Guill.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  45.-Molinier  ap.  Pelisso  Chron  pt 
19.-Molinier,  L'Ensevelissement  de  Raimond  VI.  p.  21.— Vaissette,  :&d.  Privatj 
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everywhere  attached  to  him.    Although  he  had  recently,  on  March 
14  solemnly  sworn  to  persecute  heresy  with  his  whole  strength 
when,  apparently  sick  unto  death,  he  had  sought  absolution  at  the 
hands  of  the  episcopal  official  of  Agen,  yet  he  was  known  to  be 
hostile  to  the  Dominicans  as  inquisitors,  and  had  bitterly  opposed 
the  restoration  of  their  functions.     On  May  1,  just  four  weeks  be- 
fore the  event,  he  had  made  a  solemn  declaration  in  the  presence 
of  numerous  prelates  and  nobles  to  the  effect  that  he  had  appealed 
to  Eome  against  the  commission  of  Dominican  inquisitors  by  the 
provincial  in  his  territories,  and  that  he  intended  to  prosecute  that 
appeal.    He  protested  that  he  earnestly  desired  the  eradication  of 
heresy,  and  urged  the  bishops  to  exercise  energetically  their  ordi- 
nary power  to  that  end,  promising  his  full  support  to  them  and 
the  execution  of  the  law  both  as  to  confiscation  and  the  death- 
penalty      He  would  even  accept  the  friars  as  inquisitors  pro\^ded 
they  acted  independently  of  their  Orders,  and  not  under  the  au- 
thority of  their  provincials.    One  of  his  baillis  even  threatened,  m 
the  church  of  Moissac,  seizure  of  person  and  property  for  all  who 
should  submit  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  inquisitors,  as  they 
were  not  authorized  by  the  count  to  administer  justice.    Such  being 
his  position,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  murders,  and  that  the  cause  which  he  represented  should 
suffer  greatly  in  the  revulsion  of  public  feeling  which  it  occasioned. 

Eaymond  had  been  busy  in  effecting  a  widespread  alliance 
which  should  wring  from  the  House  of  Capet  its  conquests  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  He  had  been  joined  by  the  Kings  of 
England,  Castile,  and  Aragon,  and  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  and 
everything  bid  fair  for  his  reconquest  of  his  old  domains.  The 
massacre  of  Avignonet  was  a  most  untoward  precursor  of  the  re- 
volt which  burst  forth  immediately  afterwards.  It  shook  the 
fidelity  of  some  of  his  vassals,  who  withdrew  their  support ;  and, 
to  counteract  its  impression,  he  felt  obliged  to  convert  his  sham 
siege  of  Montsegur  into  an  active,  one,  thus  employing  troops 
which  he  could  ill  spare.  Yet  the  rising,  for  a  while,  promised 
success,  and  Raymond  even  reassumed  his  old  title  of  Duke  of 

•  Teulet,  Layettes,  II.  466. -Maj.  Chron.  Lemovicens.  ann.  1243  (Bouquet, 
XXI.  765).-Vaissette,  III.  Pr.  410.-GuiU.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  *5-Sf  ""f  "^^^f  *" 
res  I.  320.-Bern.  Guidon.  Vit.  C»lestin.  PP.  IV.  (Muraton  S.  R.  I.  III.  589). 
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Narbonne.  King  Louis,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
allowed  the  allies  no  time  to  concentrate  their  forces.  His  victo- 
ries over  the  English  and  Gascons  at  Taillebourg  and  Saintes,  July 
19  and  23,  deprived  Kaymond  of  all  hope  of  assistance  from  that 
quarter.  Pestilence  forced  the  withdrawal  of  the  main  army  of 
Louis,  but  a  force  under  the  veteran  Imbert  de  Beaujeu  operated 
actively  against  Raymond,  who,  without  help  from  his  allies  and 
deserted  by  many  of  his  vassals,  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
December  22.  When  suing  for  peace  he  pledged  himself  to  extir- 
pate heresy  and  to  punish  the  assassins  of  Avignonet  with  an  effu- 
siveness which  shows  the  importance  attached  to  these  conditions. 
The  sagacity  and  moderation  of  King  Louis  granted  him  easy 
terms,  but  one  of  the  stipulations  of  settlement  was  that  every 
male  inhabitant  over  the  age  of  fifteen  should  take  an  oath  to 
assist  the  Church  against  heresy,  and  the  king  against  Raymond, 
in  case  of  another  revolt.  Thus  the  purity  of  the  faith  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  foreign  domination  were  once  again  recognized 
as  inseparably  allied.* 

The  triumph  of  both  had  been  secured.  This  ended  the  last 
serious  effort  of  the  South  to  recover  its  independence.  Hence- 
forth, under  the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  to  pass  irrevocably  into 
the  hands  of  the  stranger,  and  the  Inquisition  was  to  have  unre- 
stricted opportunity  to  enforce  conformity  in  religion.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Raymond  again,  at  the  Council  of  Beziers,  April  20, 
1248,  summoned  the  bishops  of  his  dominions — those  of  Toulouse, 
Agen,  Cahors,  Albi,  and  Rodez  —  urging  them  personally  or 
through  proper  deputies,  whether  Cistercians,  Dominicans,  or 
Franciscans,  to  make  diligent  inquisition  after  heresy,  and  pledged 
the  assistance  of  the  secular  arm  for  its  extirpation.  It  was  equally 
in  vain  that,  immediately  on  the  accession  of  Innocent  lY.,  in 
June,  a  deputation  of  Dominicans,  frightened  by  the  warning  of 
Avignonet,  earnestly  alleged  many  reasons  why  the  dangerous 
burden  should  be  lifted  from  their  shoulders.  The  pope  peremp- 
torily refused,  and  ordered  them  to  continue  their  holy  labors, 
even  at  the  risk  of  martyrdom,  f 


*  Vaissette,  III.  434-7,  439.  — Teulet,  Layettes,  II.  470,  481-2,  484,  487,  488. 
489,  493,  495,  etc. 

t  Vaissette,  III.  Pr.  425.  —  Ripoll  1. 118.     Innocent's  bull  is  dated  July  10, 
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Despite  this  single  exhibition  of  hesitation  and  weakness,  the 
Order  was  not  lacking  in  men  whose  eager  fanaticism  rendered 
them  fully  prepared  to  accept  the  perilous  post.     The  peril,  in- 
deed, was  apparent  rather  than  real  — it  had  passed  away  in  the 
revulsion  which  followed  the  useless  bloodshed  of  Avignonet  and 
the  failure  of  Kaymond's  rebeUion.     There  was  a  rising  tide  in 
favor  of  orthodoxy.     A  confraternity  organized  in  October,  1243, 
by  Durand,  Bishop  of  Albi,  is  probably  only  the  expression  of 
what  was  going  on  in  many  places.     Organized  under  the  pro- 
tection of  St.  Cecilia,  the  members   of  the  association  pledged 
themselves  not  only  to  mutual  protection,  but  to  aid  the  bishop 
to  execute  justice  on  heretics,  Yaudois  and  their  fautors,  and  to 
defend  inquisitors  as  they  would  their  own  bodies.     Any  member 
suspected  of  heresy  was  to  be  incontinently  ejected,  and  a  reward 
of  a  silver  mark  was  offered  for  every  heretic  captured  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  association.     The  new  pope  had,  moreover,  spoken  in 
no  uncertain  tone.     His  refusal  to  reMeve  the  Dominicans  was  ac- 
companied with  a  peremptory  command  to  all  the  prelates  of  the 
region  to  extend  favor,  assistance,  and  protection  to  the  inquisitors 
in  their  toils  and  tribulations.     Any  slackness  in  this  was  freely 
threatened  with  the  papal  vengeance,  while  favor  was  significantly 
promised  as  the  reward  of  zeal.     The  Dominicans  were  urged  to 
fresh  exertion  to  overcome  the  threatened  recrudescence  of  heresy. 
A  new  legate,  Zoen,  Bishop-elect  of  Avignon,  was  also  despatched 
to  Languedoc,  with  instructions  to  act  vigorously.     His  predeces- 
sor had  been  complained  of  by  the  inquisitors  for  having,  in  spite 
of  their  remonstrances,  released  many  of  their  prisoners  and  remit- 
ted penances  indiscriminately.     AU  such  acts  of  misplaced  mercy 
were  pronounced  void,  and  Zoen  was  ordered  to  reimpose  all  such 
penalties  without  appeal.* 

Still  more  menacing  to  the  heretic  cause  was  the  reconcihation 
at  last  effected  between  Eaymond  and  the  papacy.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1243,  the  count  visited  Italy,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
Frederic  11.  in  Apuha,  and  with  Innocent  in  Eome.    For  ten  years 

1243,  within  a  fortnight  after  his  election.     The  deputation  had  evidently  been 
■    sent  to  Celestin  IV.,  and  the  bull  had  been  prepared  in  advance,  awaiting  the 

election  of  a  successor. 

*  Archives  de  r:&vgchM'Albi  (Doat,  XXXI.  47).-Archives  de  Tlnq.  de  Carcas- 
sonne (Boat,  XXXI.  63,  65,  97).— Berger,  Registres  d'Innocent  IV.  No.  31,  102. 
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he  had  been  under  excommunication,  and  had  carried  on  an  un- 
avaihng  struggle.  He  could  no  longer  cherish  illusions,  and  was 
doubtless  ready  to  give  whatever  assurances  might  be  required 
of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  pope  was  free  from  the  pre- 
dispositions which  the  long  strife  had  engendered  in  Gregory  IX. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  difficulty  in  reaching  an  under- 
standing, to  which  the  good  offices  of  Louis  IX.  powerfully  con- 
tributed. December  2,  Eaymond  was  released  from  his  various 
excommunications ;  January  1, 124-4,  the  absolution  was  announced 
to  King  Louis  and  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  ordered 
to  pubhsh  it  in  all  the  churches,  and  January  Y  the  Legate  Zoen 
was  instructed  to  treat  him  with  fatherly  affection  and  not  permit 
him  to  be  molested.  In  aU  this  absolution  had  only  been  given 
ad  cautelam^  or  provisionally,  for  a  special  excommunication  had 
been  decreed  against  him  as  a  f autor  of  heretics,  after  the  massacre 
of  A^ignonet,  by  the  inquisitors  Ferrer  and  Guillem  Eaymond. 
Against  this  he  had  made  a  special  appeal  to  the  Holy  See  in 
April,  1243,  and  a  special  bull  of  May  16, 1244,  was  required  for 
its  abrogation.  ISTo  conditions  seem  to  have  been  imposed  respect- 
ing the  long-deferred  crusade,  and  thenceforth  Eaymond  lived  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Holy  See.  Indeed,  he  was  the  recipient 
of  many  favors.  A  buU  of  March  18, 1244,  granted  him  the  priv- 
ilege that  for  fiNQ  years  he  should  not  be  forced  by  apostolic  let- 
ters to  answer  in  judgment  outside  of  his  own  dominions ;  another 
of  April  27, 1245,  took  him,  his  family,  and  lands  under  the  special 
protection  of  St.  Peter  and  the  papacy;  and  yet  another  of  May 
12, 1245,  provided  that  no  delegate  of  the  Apostolic  See  should 
have  power  to  utter  excommunication  or  any  other  sentence  against 
him  without  a  special  mandate.  Besides  this,  one  of  April  21, 
1245,  imposed  some  limitations  on  the  power  of  inquisitors,  limita- 
tions which  they  seem  never  to  have  observed.  Eaymond  was 
fairly  won  over.  He  had  evidently  resolved  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  necessities  of  the  time,  and  the  heretic  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  hope  or  the  inquisitor  to  fear  from  him.  The  preparation 
for  increased  and  systematic  vigor  of  operations  is  seen  in  the 
elaborate  provisions,  so  often  referred  to  above,  of  the  Council  of 
JS'arbonne,  held  at  this  period.* 


*Vaissette,  UI.  443;   Pr.  411,  433-4.— Potthast  No.  10943,  11187,   11218, 
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Yet  so  long  as  heresy  retained  the  stronghold  of  Montsegur  as 
a  refuge  and  rallying  -  point  its  secret  and  powerful  organization 
could  not  be  broken.     The  capture  of  that  den  of  outlaws  was  a 
necessity  of  the  first  order,  and  as  soon  as  the  confusion  of  the  re- 
belhon  of  1242  had  subsided  it  was  undertaken  as  a  crusade,  not 
by  Eaymond,  but  by  the  Archbishop  of  :^rarbonne,  the  Bishop  of 
Albi,  the  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne,  and  some  nobles,  either  led  by 
zeal  or  by  the  hope  of  salvation.     The  heretics,  on  their  side,  were 
not  idle.     Some  baiUis  of  Count  Eaymond  sent  them  Bertrand  de 
la  Bacalairia,  a  skilful  maker  of  military  engines,  to  aid  them  in 
the  defence,  who  made  no  scruple  in  affirming  that  he  came  with 
the  assent  of  the  count,  and  from  every  side  money,  pro\isions, 
arms,  and  munitions  of  war  were  poured  into  the  stronghold.     In 
the  spring  of  1243  the  siege  began,  prosecuted  with  indefatigable 
ardor  by  the  besiegers,  and  resisted  with  desperate  resolution  by 
the  besieged.     As  in  the  old  combats  at  Toulouse,  the  women  as- 
sisted their  warriors,  and  the  venerable  Catharan  bishop,  Bertrand 
Martin,  animated  their  devoted  courage  with  promises  of  eternal 
bhss.     It  is  significant  of  the  pubhc  temper  that  sympathizers  in 
the  besiegers'  camp  permitted  tolerably  free  communication  be- 
tween the  besieged  and  their  friends,  and  gave  them  warning  of 
the  plans  of  attack.     Even  the  treasure  which  had  been  stored  up 
in  Montsegur  was  conveyed  away  safely  through  the  investing 
lines,  about  Christmas,  1243,  to  Pons  Arnaud  de  Chateauverdun 
in  the  Savartes.     Secret  relations  were  maintained  with  Count 
Eaymond,  and  the  besieged  were  buoyed  up  with  promises  that  if 
they  would  hold  out  until  Easter,  1244,  he  would  march  to  their 
rehef  with  forces  supplied  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.     It  was 
all  in  vain.     The  siege  dragged  on  its  weary  length  for  nearly  a 
year,  till,  on  the  night  of  March  1,  1244,  guided  by  some  shep- 
herds who  betrayed  their  fellow-countrymen,  by  almost  inaccessi- 
ble paths  among  the  chffs,  the  crusaders  surprised  and  carried  one 
of  the  outworks.     The  castle  was  no  longer  tenable.     A  brief  par- 
ley ensued,  and  the  garrison  agreed  to  surrender  at  dawn,  dehver- 
ing  up  to  the  archbishop  all  the  perfected  heretics  among  them, 

113»0  11638.  -  Teulet,  Layettes,  11.  523,  524,  528,  534.  —  D'Achery,  III.  621.- 
Berger,  Registres  d'Innocent  IV.  No.  21,  267,  360,  364,  594,  697, 1283.  -  Dcaais, 
Les  sources  de  I'histoire  de  I'lnquisition  (loc.  cit.  p.  415). 
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on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  rest  should  be  spared.  Although 
a  few  were  let  down  from  the  walls  with  ropes  and  thus  escaped, 
the  capitulation  was  carried  out,  and  the  archbishop's  shrift  was 
short.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain-peak  an  enclosure  of  stakes 
was  formed,  piled  high  with  wood,  and  set  on  fire.  The  Perfect 
were  asked  to  renounce  their  faith,  and  on  their  refusal  were  cast 
into  the  flames.  Thus  perished  two  hundred  and  five  men  and 
women.  The  conquerors  might  well  write  exultingly  to  the  pope, 
''  We  have  crushed  the  head  of  the  dragon !"  * 

Although  the  fives  of  the  rest  of  the  captives  were  guaranteed, 
they  were  utilized  to  the  utmost.    For  months  the  inquisitors  Fer- 
rer and  P.  Durant  devoted  themselves  to  the  examinations  to  se- 
cure evidence  against  heretics  far  and  near,  dead  and  afive.     From 
the  aged  Kaymond  de  Pereille  to  a  chfid  ten  years  of  age,  they 
were  forced,  under  repeated  interrogatories,  to  recaU  every  case  of 
adoration  and  heretication  that  they  could  remember,  and  page 
after  page  was  covered  with  interminable  lists  of  names  of  those 
present  at  sermons  and  consolamenta  through  a  period  extending 
back  to  thirty  or  forty  years  before,  and  embracing  the  whole 
land  as  far  as  Catalonia.     Even  those  who  had  brought  victual  to 
Montsegur  and  sold  it  were  carefully  looked  after  and  set  down. 
It  can  readily  be  conceived  what  an  accession  was  made  to  the 
terrible  records  of  the  Inquisition,  and  how  valuable  was  the  in- 
sight obtained  into  the  ramifications  of  heresy  throughout  the  land 
during  more  than  a  generation— what  digging  up  of  bones  would 
foUow  with  confiscation  of  estates,  and  with  what  unerring  cer- 
tainty the  inquisitors  would  be  able  to  seize  their  victims  and  con- 
found  their  denials.     We  can  only  guess  at  the  means  by  which 
this  information  was  extracted  from  the  prisoners.     Torture  had 
not  yet  been  introduced;  fife  had  been  promised,  and  perpetual 
imprisonment  was  inevitable  for  such  pronounced  heretics ;  and 
when  we  see  Eaymond  de  PereiUe  himself,  who  had  endured  un- 
flmchmgly  the  vicissitudes  of  the  crusades,  and  had  bravely  held 
out  to  the  last,  ransacking  his  memory  to  betray  all  whom  he  had 
ever  seen  adore  a  minister,  we  can  imagine  the  horrors  of  the  two 

*  Guill.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  46— Coll.  Doat,  XXIL  204,  210;  XXIV.  76   80  168-72 
I81.-Schmidt,  Cathares,  L  325.-Peyrat,  Les  Albigeois  et  I'Inquisition,  H.  363 
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months'  preliminary  captivity  which  had  so  broken  his  spirit  as  to 
bring  him  to  this  depth  of  degradation.  Even  a  perfected  heretic, 
Arnaud  de  Bretos,  captured  while  flying  to  Lombardy,  was  m- 
duced  to  reveal  the  names  of  all  who  had  given  him  shelter  and 
attended  his  ministrations  during  his  missionary  wanderings  * 

Henceforth  the  Cathari  could  hope  only  in  God.    AU  chance 
of  resistance  was  over.     One  by  one  their  supports  had  broken, 
and  there  was  only  left  the  passive  resistance  of  martyrdom.    The 
Inquisition  could  track  and  seize  its  victims  at  leisure,  and  kmg 
and  count  could  follow  with  decrees  of  confiscation  which  were 
gradually  to  transfer  the  lands  of  the  South  to  orthodox  and  loyal 
subiects     The  strongest  testimony  that  can  be  given  to  the  livmg 
earnestness  of  the  Catharan  faith  is  to  be  found  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  this  struggle  yet  through  three  hopeless  generations.    It  is 
no  wonder,  however,  if  the  immediate  effect  of  these  crowding 
events  was  to  fill  the  heretics  with  despair.     In  the  poem  of  Isarn 
de  Villemur,  written  about  this  period,  the  heretic,  Sicard  de  Yi- 
gueras  is  represented  as  saying  that  their  best  and  most  trusted 
friends  are  turning  against  them  and  betraying  them.    How  many 
behevers  at  this  juncture  abandoned  their  religion,  even  at  the 
cost  of  hfelong  imprisonment,  we  have  no  means  of  accurately  es- 
timating, but  the  number  must  have  been  enormous,  to  judge  from 
the  request,  already  alluded  to,  of  the  Council  of  Narbonne  about 
this  time  to  the  inquisitors  to  postpone  their  sentences  in  view 
of  the  impossibility  of  building  prisons  sufficient  to  contam  the 
crowds  who  hurried  in  to  accuse  themselves  and  seek  reconciha- 
tion  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  grace,  which  Innocent  IV., 
in  December,  1243,  had  ordered  to  be  designated  afresh.f 

Yet  in  a  population  so  thoroughly  leavened  with  heresy,  these 
thousands  of  voluntary  penitents  stiU  left  an  ample  field  of  activ- 
ity for  the  zeal  of  the  inquisitors.  Each  one  who  confessed  was 
bound  to  give  the  names  of  all  whom  he  had  seen  engaged  in  he- 
retical acts,  and  of  aU  who  had  been  hereticated  on  the  death-bed. 
Innumerable  clews  were  thus  obtained  to  bring  to  trial  those  who 
.  failed  to  accuse  themselves,  and  to  exhume  and  burn  the  bones  of 
those  who  were  beyomUh^abiht^to  recant.     For  the  next  few 

.  Collection  Doat,  XXII.  202,  214,  237;  XXIV.  68,160, 182  198. 
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years  the  life  of  the  inquisitors  was  a  busy  one.  The  stunned 
populations  no  longer  offered  resistance,  and  grew  used  to  the  de- 
spair of  the  penitents  sentenced  to  perpetual  prison,  the  dragging 
of  decomposed  corpses  through  the  streets,  and  the  horror  of  the 
Tophets  where  the  victims  passed  through  temporal  to  eternal 
flame.  Still  there  is  a  slight  indication  that  the  service  was  not 
wholly  without  danger  from  the  goadings  of  vengeance  or  the 
courage  of  despair,  when  the  Council  of  Beziers,  in  1246,  ordering 
travelling  inquests,  makes  exception  in  the  cases  when  it  may  not 
be  safe  for  the  inquisitors  to  personally  visit  the  places  where  the 
inquisition  should  be  held;  and  Innocent  lY.,  in  1247,  authorizes 
the  inquisitors  to  cite  the  accused  to  come  to  them,  in  view  of  the 
perils  arising  from  the  ambushes  of  heretics.* 

The  fearless  and  indefatigable  men  who  now  performed  the 
functions  of  inquisitor  in  Languedoc  can  rarely  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  concession  to  weakness.  Bernard  de  Caux,  who  so 
well  earned  the  title  of  the  hammer  of  heretics,  was  at  this  time 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse,  after  a  term  of 
service  in  Montpellier  and  Agen,  and  he  had  for  colleague  a  kin- 
dred spirit  in  Jean  de  Saint-Pierre.  Together  they  made  a  thor- 
ough inquest  over  the  whole  province,  passing  the  population 
through  a  sieve  with  a  completeness  which  must  have  left  few 
guilty  consciences  unexamined.  There  is  extant  a  fragmentary 
record  of  this  inquest,  covering  the  years  1245  and  1246,  during 
which  no  less  than  six  hundred  places  were  investigated,  embrac- 
ing about  one  half  of  Languedoc.  The  magnitude  of  the  work 
thus  undertaken,  and  the  incredible  energy  with  which  it  was 
pushed,  is  seen  in  the  enormous  number  of  interrogatories  recorded 
in  petty  towns.  Thus  at  Avignonet  there  are  two  hundred  and 
thirty;  at  Fanjoux,  one  hundred;  at  Mas  -  Saintes  -  Puelles,  four 
hundred  and  twenty.  M.  Molinier,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
an  account  of  this  interesting  document,  has  not  made  an  accurate 
count  of  the  whole  number  of  cases,  but  estimates  that  the  total 
cannot  faU  far  short  of  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand.  When 
we  consider  what  all  this  involved  in  the  duty  of  examination  and 
comparison  we  may  weU  feel  Avonder  at  the  superhuman  energy 
of  these  founders  of  the  Inquisition ;  but  we  may  also  assume,  as 


*  Concil.  Biterrens.  ann.  1246,  Consil.  ad  Inquis.  c.  1.— Ripoll,  1. 179. 
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With  the  sentences  of  Pierre  CeUa,  that  the  fate  of  the  victims 
who  were  sifted  out  of  this  mass  of  testimony  must  have  been 
passed  upon  mth  no  proper  or  conscientious  scrutmy.    At  least, 
however,  they  must  have  escaped  the  long  and  torturmg  delays 
customary  in  the  later  and  more  leisurely  stages  of  the  Inqmsi- 
tion     With  such  a  record  before  us  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  complaint  of  the  bishops  of  Languedoc,  in  1245,  that  the  In- 
quisition was  too  merciful,  that  heresy  was  increasmg,  and  that 
the  inquisitors  ought  to  be  urged  to  greater  exertions.    It  was 
possibly  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  harmony  thus  revealed  be- 
tween the  episcopate  and  the  Inquisition  that  Innocent,  m  April 
of  the  same  vear,  ordered  the  Inquisitors  of  Languedoc  to  proceed 
as  usual  in  cases  of  manifest  heresy,  and  in  those  involving  slight 
punishment,  while  he  directed  them  to  suspend  proceedmgs  m 
matters  requiring  imprisonment,  crosses,  long  pilgrimages,  and 
confiscation  until  definite  rules  should  be  laid  down  m  the  Council 
of  Lyons,  which  he  was  about  to  open.     These  questions,  however, 
were  settled  in  that  of  Beziers,  which  met  in  1246,  and  issued  a  new 

code  of  procedure.*  „.^   -,  •    .1  „  Ooti. 

In  all  this  Count  Eaymond,  now  thoroughly  fitted  m  the  Cath- 
olic groove,  was  an  earnest  participant.     As  his  stormy  hfe  drew 
to  its  close,  harmony  with  the  Church  was  too  great  an  element 
of  comfort  and  prosperity  for  him  to  hesitate  in  purchasing  it  with 
the  blood  of  a  few  of  his  subjects,  whom,  indeed,  he  could  scarce 
have  saved  had  he  so  willed.     He  gave  conspicuous  evidence  of 
his  hatred  of  heresy.     In  1247  he  ordered  his  officials  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  sermons  of  the  frmrs  m 
all  towns  and  villages  through  which  they  passed,  and  in  1249,  at 
Berlaiges,  near  Agen,  he  coldly  ordered  the  burning  of  eighty  be- 
lievers who  had  confessed  their  errors  in  his  presence-a  piece  of 
cruelty  far  transcending  that  habitual  with  the  inquisitors.    About 
the  same  time  King  Jayme  of  Aragon  effected  a  «bange  m  the 
Inquisition  in  the  territories  of  Narbonne.     Possibly  this  may 
have  had  some  connection  with  themurderj^y  the  citizens  of  two 

.  Boat,  XXII.  217.  -  MoUnier.  L'lnquisition  dans  le  midi  de  la  France  pp. 
186-90.-See  also  Peyrat,  Les  Albigeols  et  I'Inq.  III.  467-73.-Vaxssette,  III.  Pr. 
446-8,— Teulet,  Layettes,  II.  566. 
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officials  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  destruction  of  its  records,  giv- 
ing endless  trouble  in  the  effort  to  reconstruct  the  lists  of  sentences 
and  the  invaluable  accumulation  of  evidence  against  suspects.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Innocent  lY.,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  forbade 
the  archbishop  and  inquisitors  from  further  proceedings  against 
heresy,  and  then  empowered  the  Dominican  Provincial  of  Spain 
and  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  to  appoint  new  ones  for  the  French 
possessions  of  Aragon.* 

When  St.  Louis  undertook  his  disastrous  crusade  to  Damietta 
he  was  unwiUing  to  leave  behind  him  so  dangerous  a  vassal  as 
Raymond.  The  vow  of  service  to  Palestine  had  long  since  been 
remitted  by  Innocent  lY.,  but  the  count  was  open  to  persuasion, 
and  the  bribes  offered  show  at  once  the  importance  attached  to 
his  presence  with  the  host  and  to  his  absence  from  home.  The 
king  promised  him  twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  livres  for 
his  expenses  and  the  restitution  of  the  duchy  of  JSTarbonne  on  his 
return.  The  pope  agreed  to  pay  him  two  thousand  marks  on  his 
arrival  beyond  seas,  and  that  he  should  have  during  his  absence  all 
the  proceeds  of  the  redemption  of  vows  and  all  legacies  bequeathed 
to  the  crusade.  The  prohibition  of  imposing  penitential  crusades 
on  converted  heretics  was  also  suspended  for  his  benefit,  while  the 
other  long  pilgrimages  customarily  employed  as  penances  were 
not  to  be  enjoined  while  he  was  in  service.  Stimulated  by  these 
dazzling  rewards,  he  assumed  the  cross  in  earnest,  and  his  ardor  for 
the  purity  of  the  faith  grew  stronger.  Even  the  tireless  activity 
of  Bernard  de  Caux  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  him.  While  that 
incomparable  persecutor  was  devoting  all  his  energies  to  working 
up  the  results  of  his  tremendous  inquests,  Raymond,  early  in  1248, 
complained  to  Innocent  that  the  Inquisition  was  neglecting  its 
duty ;  that  heretics,  both  living  and  dead,  remained  uncondemned ; 
that  others  from  abroad  were  coming  into  his  own  and  neighbor- 
ing territories  and  spreading  their  pestilence,  so  that  the  land 
which  had  been  well-nigh  purified  was  again  filled  with  heresy,  f 

Death  spared  Raymond  the  misfortunes  of  the  ill-starred  Egyp- 
tian crusade.     When  his  preparations  were  almost  complete  he 

*  Vaissette,  III.  457,  459  ;  Pr.  467.— Guill.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  48.— Baluz.  et  Mansi 
I.  210.— Arch,  de  Tlnq.  de  Carcassonne  (Doat,  XXXI.  105, 149).— Ripoll,  1. 184. 

t  Vaissette,  III.  455-6 ;  Pr.  468,  469.— Arch,  de  I'lnq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXI. 
77,  79,  80).— Martene  Thesaur.  1. 1040. 
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was  seized  with  mortal  illness  and  died,  September  27, 1249,  with 
his  latest  breath  ordering  his  heirs  to  restore  the  sums  which  he 
had  received  for  the  expedition,  and  to  send  fifty  knights  to  serve 
in  Palestine  for  a  year.     That  his  death  was  generaUy  regretted 
by  his  subjects  we  can  readily  beheve.     Not  only  was  it  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  great  house  w^hich  had  bravely  held  its  own  from 
Carlovingian  times,  but  the  people  felt  that  the  last  barrier  be- 
tween them  and  the  hated  Frenchmen  was  removed.     The  heiress 
Jeanne  had  been  educated  at  the  royal  court,  and  was  French  in 
all  but  birth.    Moreover,  she  seems  to  have  been  a  nonentity 
whose  influence  is  imperceptible,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  South 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Alphonse  of  Poitiers,  an  avaricious  and 
politic  prince,  whose  zeal  for  orthodoxy  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  profitable  confiscations  resulting  from  persecution.     Ray- 
mond had  required  repeated  urging  to  induce  him  to  employ  this 
dreaded  penalty  with  the  needful  severity.     No  such  watchfulness 
was  necessary  in  the  case  of  Alphonse.   When  the  rich  heritage  fell 
in,  he  and  his  wife  w^ere  with  his  brother,  King  Louis,  in  Egypt,  but 
the  vigilant  regent.  Queen  Blanche,  promptly  took  possession  in 
their  name,  and  on  their  return,  in  1251,  they  personally  received 
the  homage  of  their  subjects.    By  a  legal  subtlety  Alphonse  evaded 
the  payment  of  the  pious  legacies  of  Raymond's  will,  and  compound- 
ed for  it  by  leaving,  on  his  departure  for  the  North,  a  large  sum  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  furnish  wood  for 
the  execution  of  its  sentences.     Not  long  afterwards  we  find  him 
urging  his  bishops  to  render  more  efiicient  support  to  the  labors 
of  the  inquisitors ;  in  his  chancery  there  was  a  regular  formula  of 
a  commission  for  inquisitors,  to  be  sent  to  Rome  for  the  papal  sig- 
nature ;  and  throughout  his  twenty  years  of  reign  he  pursued  the 
same  pohcy  without  deviation.     The  urgency  with  which,  in  De- 
cember, 1268,  he  wrote  to  Pons  de  Poyet  and  Etienne  de  Gatine, 
stimulating  them  to  redoubled  activity  in  clearing  his  dominions 
of  heretics,  w^as  whoUy  superfluous,  biit  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
line  of  action  which  he  carried  out  consistently  to  the  end.^ 

The  fate  of  Languedoc  was  now  irrevocably  sealed.     Hitherto 


*  Martene  Thesaur.  1. 1044,— Vaissette,  III.  465.— Vaissette,  £d.  Privat,VIII. 
1255, 1292, 1383, 1583.— Guill.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  48.— Mary-Lafon,  Hist,  du  midi  de 
la  France,  III.  33,  49.— Arch,  de  I'lnq.  de  Carcass.  (Doat,  XXXI.  250). 
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there  had  been  hopes  that  perhaps  Eaymond's  inconstancy  might 
lead  him  to  retrace  the  steps  of  the  last  few  years.     Moreover,  his 
subjects  had  shared  in  the  desire,  manifested  in  his  repeated  mar- 
riage projects,  that  he  should  have  an  heir  to  inherit  the  lands  not 
pledged  in  succession  to  his  daughter.     He  was  but  in  his  fifty-first 
year,  and  the  expectation  was  not  unreasonable  that  his  line  might 
be  perpetuated  and  the  southern  nationality  be  preserved.     All 
this  was  now  seen  to  be  a  delusion,  and  the  most  sanguine  Cath- 
aran  could  look  forward  to  nothing  but  a  life  of  concealment  end- 
ing in  prison  or  fire.     Yet  the  heretic  Church  stubbornly  held  its 
own,  though  with  greatly  diminished  numbers.    Many  of  its  mem- 
bers fled  to  Lombardy,  w^here,  even  after  the  death  of  Frederic  II., 
the  civic  troubles  and  the  pohcy  of  local  despots,  such  as  Ezzelin 
da  Komano,  afforded  some  shelter  from  the  Inquisition.     Yet 
many  remained  and  pursued  their  wandering  missions  among  the 
faithful,  perpetually  tracked  by  inquisitorial  spies,  but  rarely  be- 
trayed.    These  humble  and  forgotten  men,  hopelessly  braving 
hardship,  toil,  and  peril  in  what  they  deemed  the  cause  of  God, 
were  true  martyrs,  and  their  steadfast  heroism  shows  how  little 
relation  the  truth  of  a  rehgion  bears  to  the  self-devotion  of  its  fol- 
lowers.    Kainerio  Saccone,  the  converted  Catharan,  who  had  the 
best  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  computes,  about  this  time, 
that  there  were  in  Lombardy  one  hundred  and  fifty  "perfected" 
refugees  from  France,  while  the  churches  of  Toulouse,  Carcas- 
sonne, and  Albi,  including  that  of  Agen,  then  nearly  destroyed, 
numbered  two  hundred  more.     These  figures  would  indicate  that 
a  very  considerable  congregation  of  behevers  still  existed  in  spite 
of  the  systematic  and  ruthless  proscription  of  the  past  twenty 
years.     Their  earnestness  was  kept  alive,  not  only  by  the  occa- 
sional and  dearly-prized  visits  of  the  travelHng  ministers,  but  by 
the  frequent  intercourse  which  was  maintained  with  Lombardy. 
Until  the  disappearance  of  the  sect  on  this  side  of  th6  Alps,  there 
is,  in  the  confessions  of  penitents,  perpetual  allusion  to  these  pil- 
grimages back  and  forth,  which  kept  up  the  relations  between  the 
refugees  and  those  left  at  home.     Thus,  in  1254,  Guillem  Fournier, 
in  an  interrogatory  before  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse,  relates 
that  he  started  for  Italy  with  five  companions,  including  two 
women.     His  first  resting-place  was  at  Coni,  where  he  met  many 
heretics ;  then  at  Pavia,  where  he  was  hereticated  bv  Kavmond 
II.— 4 
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Mercier,  former  deacon  of  Toulouse.  At  Cremona  he  lived  for  a 
year  with  Vivien,  the  much-loved  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  with  whom 
he  found  a  number  of  noble  refugees.  At  Pisa  he  stayed  for  eight 
months ;  at  Piacenza  he  again  met  Vivien,  and  he  finally  returned 
to  Languedoc  with  messages  from  the  refugees  to  their  friends  at 
home.  In  1300,  at  Albi,  Etienne  Mascot  confesses  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  Lombardy  by  Master  Kaymond  Calverie  to  brmg 
back  Eaymond  Andre,  or  some  other  perfected  heretic.  At  Genoa 
he  met  Bertrand  Fabri,  who  had  been  sent  on  the  same  errand  by 
Guillem  Golfier.  They  proceeded  together  and  met  other  old  ac- 
quaintances, now  refugees,  who  conducted  them  to  a  spot  where, 
in  a  wood,  were  several  houses  of  refuge  for  heretics.  The  lord  of 
the  place  gave  them  a  Lombard,  Guglielmo  Pagani,  who  returned 
with  them.  In  1309  Guillem  Falquet  confessed  at  Toulouse  to 
having  been  four  times  to  Como,  and  even  to  Sicily,  organizing  the 
Church.  He  was  caught  while  visiting  a  sick  behever,  and  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  in  chains,  but  managed  to  escape  in  1313. 
At  the  same  time  was  sentenced  Kapnond  de  Verdun,  who  had 
likewise  been  four  times  to  Lombardy.* 

The  proscribed  heretics,  thus  nursing  their  faith  in  secret,  gave 
the  inquisitors  ample  occupation.  As  their  ranks  were  thinned  by 
persecution  and  flight,  and  as  their  skill  in  concealment  increased 
with  experience,  there  could  no  longer  be  the  immense  harvests 
of  penitents  reaped  by  Pierre  CeUa  and  Bernard  de  Caux,  but 
there  were  enough  to  reward  the  energies  of  the  friars  and  to  tax 

-  Rainer.  gumma  (Mart.  Thesaur.  V.  1768).— Molinier,  L'Inquis.  dans  le  midi 
de  la  Fiance,  pp.  254-55. -MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  11847. -Lib.  Sen- 
tentt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  13,  14.  —See  also  the  curious  accQunt  of  Ivo  of  Narbonne 
in  Matt.  Paris,  ann.  1243,  p.  412-13  (Ed.  1644). 

The  Abbg  Douais,  in  his  analysis  of  the  fragments  of  the  "Registre  de  I'ln- 
quisition  de  Toulouse"  of  1254  and  1256,  tells  us  that  it  contains  the  names  of 
six  hundred  and  thirteen  accused  belonging  to  the  departments  of  Aude,  Ari^ge, 
Gers,  Aveyron,  and  Tarne-et-Garonne,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  Perfects. 
That  this  is  evidently  an  error  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Rainerio  Saccone, 
quoted  in  the  text.  At  this  time,  in  fact,  the  whole  Catharan  Church,  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Aragon,  contained  only  four  thousand  Perfects.  Still  the  number 
of  accused  shows  the  continued  existence  of  heresy  as  a  formidable  social  factor 
and  the  successful  activity  of  the  Inquisition  in  tracking  it.  In  this  register 
eight  witnesses  contribute  one  hundred  and  seven  names  to  the  list  of  accused 
(Sources  de  i'hist.  de  ITuquisition,  loc.  cit.  pp.  432-33). 
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the  adroitness  of  tlieii  ^pies.  The  organization  of  the  Inquisition, 
moreover,  was  gradually  perfected.  In  1254  the  Council  of  Albi 
carefully  revised  the  regulations  concerning  it.  Fixed  tribunals 
were  estabhshed,  and  the  limitations  of  the  inquisitorial  districts 
were  strictly  defined.  For  Provence  and  the  territories  east  of 
the  Rhone,  Marseilles  was  the  headquarters,  eventually  confided 
to  the  Franciscans.  The  rest  of  the  infected  regions  were  left  to 
the  Dominicans,  with  tribunals  at  Toulouse,  Carcassonne,  and  Nar- 
bonne ;  and,  from  such  fragmentary  documents  as  have  reached 
us,  at  this  time  the  Inquisition  at  Carcassonne  rivalled  that  of 
Toulouse  in  energy  and  effectiveness.  For  a  while  safety  was 
sought  by  heretics  in  northern  France,  but  the  increasing  vigor  of 
the  Inquisition  estabhshed  there  drove  the  unfortunate  refugees 
back,  and  in  1255  a  bull  of  Alexander  TV.  authorized  the  Provin- 
cial of  Paris  and  his  inquisitors  to  pursue  the  fugitives  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Count  of  Toulouse.  At  the  same  time  the  special 
functions  of  the  inquisitors  were  jealously  guarded  against  all  en- 
croachments. We  have  seen  how,  in  its  early  days,  it  was  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  papal  legates,  but  now  that  it  was  firmly 
estabhshed  and  thoroughly  organized  it  was  held  independent; 
and  when  the  legate  Zoen,  Bishop  of  Avignon,  in  1257,  endeav- 
ored, in  virtue  of  his  legatine  authority,  which  fourteen  years  be- 
fore had  been  so  absolute,  to  perform  inquisitorial  work,  he  was 
rudely  reminded  by  Alexander  lY.  that  he  could  do  so  if  he 
pleased  in  his  own  diocese,  but  that  outside  of  it  he  must  not  in- 
terfere with  the  Inquisition.  To  this  period  is  also  to  be  ascribed 
the  complete  subjection  of  all  secular  officials  to  the  behests  of  the 
inquisitors.  The  piety  of  St.  Louis  and  the  greed  of  Alphonse  of 
Poitiers  and  Charles  of  Anjou  rivalled  each  other  in  placing  all 
the  powers  of  the  State  at  the  disposal  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  in 
providing  for  its  expenses.  It  was  virtually  supreme  in  the  land, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  a  law  unto  itself.* 

The  last  shadow  of  open  resistance  was  dissipated  in  the  year 
1255.     After  the  fall  of  Montsegur  the  proscribed  and  disinher- 


*  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  Nouv.  Acquis.  139,— Molinier,  op.  cit.  p.  404.— 
Ripoll  I.  273-4.— Arch.  Nat.  de  France,  J.  431,  No.  34.— Arch,  de  ITnq.  de  Care. 
(Doat,  XXXI.  239,  250,  252).— Vaissette,  III.  Pr.  528,  536.— Arch,  di  Kapoli,  Re- 
gestro  6,  Lettere  D,  fol.  180. 
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ited  knights,  \hQfaidits,  and  the  heretics  had  sought  to  estabUsh 
among  the  mountains  some  stronghold  where  they  could  feel  safe 
for  a  moment.    Driven  from  one  retreat  after  another,  they  finally 
took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Queribus,  in  the  Pyrenees  of  Fe- 
nouiUedes.     In  the  early  spring  of  1255  this  last  refuge  was  be- 
sieged by  Pierre  d'Auteuil,  the  royal  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne. 
The  defence  was  stubborn.     May  5  the  seneschal  appealed  to  the 
bishops  sitting  in  council  at  Beziers  to  give  him  assistance,  as  they 
had  done  so  energetically  at  Montsegur.     The  reply  of  the  prel- 
ates was  commendably  cautious.     They  were  not  bound,  they 
said,  to  render  mihtary  ser^nce  to  the  king,  and  when  they  had 
joined  his  armies  it  had  been  by  command  of  a  legate  or  of  their 
primate,  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne.     Nevertheless,  as  common 
report  described  Queribus  as  a  receptacle  of  heretics,  thieves,  and 
robbers,  and  its  reduction  was  a  good  work  for  the  faith  and  for 
peace,  they  would  each  -  one,  without  derogating  from  his  rights, 
furnish  such  assistance  as  seemed  to  him  fitting.     It  may  be  as- 
sumed from  this  that  the  seneschal  had  to  do  the  work  unaided ; 
in  fact,  he  complained  to  the  king  that  the  prelates  rather  impeded 
than  assisted  him,  but  by  August  the  place  was  in  his  hands,  and 
nothing  remained  for  the  outlaws  but  the  forest  and  the  caverns. 
In  that  savage  region  the  dense  undergrowth  afforded  many  a 
hiding-place,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  cut  away  the  briers  and 
thorns  which  served  as  shelter  for  ruined  noble  and  hunted  Catha- 
ran.    The  work  was  undertaken  by  a  certain  Bernard,  who  thence 
acquired  the  name  of  Espinasser  or  thorn-cutter.     Popular  hatred 
has  preserved  his  remembrance,  and  expresses  its  sentiment  m  a 
myth  which  gibbets  him  in  the  moon.* 

With  the  land  at  its  feet,  the  Inquisition,  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
power,  had  no  hesitation  in  attacking  the  loftiest  nobles,  for  aU 
men  were  on  a  level  in  the  eyes  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  Holy 
Office  was  the  avenger  of  God.  The  most  powerful  vassal  of  the 
houses  of  Toulouse  and  Aragon  was  tlie  Count  of  Foix,  whose  ex- 
tensive territories  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  rendered  him  al- 
most independent  in  his  mountain  fastnesses.  Count  Roger  Ber. 
nard  II.,  known  as  the  Great,  had  been  one  of  the  bravest  and 

-  Concil.  Biterrens.  ann.  1255.-Vaissette,  III.  482-3;   TV.  17.- A.  Molinier 
(Vaissette,  Ed.  Privat,  VL  843).-Peyrat,  op.  cit.  III.  54. 
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most  obstinate  defenders  of  the  land,  and,  after  the  pacification  of 
1229,  Raymond  had  been  obliged  to  threaten  him  with  war  to 
force  him  to  submit.  His  memory  was  proudly  treasured  in  the 
land  as  '^  Bogier  Bernat  lo  pros  et  sens  dengun  reprocher  His 
family  was  deepl}^  tinctured  with  heresy.  His  wife  and  one  of 
his  sisters  were  Waldenses,  another  sister  was  a  Catharan,  and  the 
monk  of  Yaux-Cernay  describes  him  as  an  enemy  of  God  and  a 
cruel  persecutor  of  the  Church.  Yet,  when  he  yielded  in  1229,  al- 
though he  does  not  seem  to  have  energetically  fulfilled  his  oath 
to  persecute  heresy  in  his  domains,  for  in  1233  we  hear  of  his  hold- 
ing a  personal  conference  at  Aix  with  the  heretic  bishop  Bertrand 
Martin,  he  was  in  other  respects  a  loyal  subject  and  faithful  son 
of  the  Church.  In  1237  he  counselled  his  son,  then  Yizconde  de 
Castelbo  in  Aragon,  to  allow  the  Inquisition  in  his  lands,  which 
resulted  in  the  condemnation  of  many  heretics,  although  Ponce, 
Bishop  of  Urgel,  his  personal  enemy,  had  refused  to  relieve  him 
of  excommunication  as  a  fautor  of  heresy  until  1240,  when  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  conditions  imposed,  abjured  heresy,  and  was  recon- 
ciled. At  his  death,  in  1241,  he  left  liberal  bequests  to  the  Church, 
and  especially  to  his  ancestral  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Bolbonne,  in 
which  he  died  in  monkish  habit,  after  duly  receiving  the  sacra- 
ments. His  son,  Roger  lY.,  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  rising  of 
1242,  by  placing  himself  under  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  the 
crown,  and  defeating  Raymond  after  the  victories  of  St.  Louis  had 
driven  back  the  English  and  Gascons.  He  had  some  troubles  with 
the  Inquisition,  but  a  bull  of  Innocent  lY.,  in  1248,  eulogizes  his 
devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  and  rewards  him  with  the  power  to  re- 
lease from  the  saffron  crosses  six  penitents  of  his  choice ;  and  in 
1261  he  issued  an  edict  commanding  the  enforcement  of  the  rule 
that  no  office  within  his  domains  should  be  held  by  any  one  con- 
demned to  wear  crosses,  any  one  suspected  of  heresy,  or  the  son 
of  any  one  similarly  defamed.* 

All  this  would  seem  to  give  ample  guarantee  of  the  orthodoxy 
and  loyalty  of  the  House  of  Foix,  but  the  Inquisition  could  not 


*  Miguel  del  Verms,  Chronique  Bearnaise.  —  P.  Sarnaii  Hist.  Albigens.  c.  6. 
— Guill.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  8.— Schmidt,  Cathares,  I.  299.— Vaissette,  III.  426,  503  ;  Pr. 
383-5,  392-3.— Teulet,  Layettes,  II.  490.— Bern.  Guidon.  Vit.  Ccelestin.  PP.  IV. 
<Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  III.  589).— Berger,  Registres  dlnnocent  IV.  No.  3530. 
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condone  its  ancient  patriotism  and  tolerance.     Besides,  if  Roger 
Bernard  the  Great  could  be  convicted  of  heresy,  the  confiscation 
of  the  broad  inheritance  would  effect  a  great  pohtical  object  and 
afford  ample  spoils  for  all  concerned.     Twenty-two  years  after  his 
death,  therefore,  in  1263,  proceedings  were  commenced  against  his 
memory.     A  faithful  servitor  of  the  old  count  still  survived,  Ray- 
mond Bernard  de  Flascan,  bailh  of  Mazeres,  who  had  attended  his 
lord  day  and  night  during  his  last  sickness.    If  he  could  be  brought 
to  swear  that  he  had  seen  heretication  performed  on  the  death-bed, 
the  desirable  object  would  be  attained.    Frere  Pons,  the  Inquisitor 
of  Carcassonne,  came  to  Mazeres,  found  the  old  man  an  unsatisfac- 
tory witness,  and  threw  him  into  a  dungeon.     Suffering  under  a  se- 
vere strangury,  he  was  starved  and  tormented  with  all  the  cruel  in- 
genuity of  the  Inquisition,  and  interrogated  at  intervals,  without  his 
resolution  giving  way.     This  was  continued  for  thirty-two  days, 
when  Pons  resolved  to  carry  him  back  to  Carcassonne,  where  possi- 
bly the  appliances  for  bringing  refractory  witnesses  to  terms  were 
more  efficacious.     Before  the  journey,  which  he  expected  to  be 
his  last,  the  faithful  baiUi  was  given  a  day's  respite  at  the  Abbey 
of  Bolbonne,  which  he  utilized  by  executing  a  notarial  instrument, 
November  26, 1263,  attested  by  two  abbots  and  a  number  of  monks, 
in  which  he  recited  the  trials  already  endured,  solemnly  declared 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  old  count  do  anything  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  Rome,  but  that  he  had  died  as  a  good  Catholic,  and  that 
if,  under  the  severe  torture  to  which  he  expected  to  be  subjected, 
human  weakness  should  lead  him  to  assert  anything  else,  he  would 
be  a  liar  and  a  traitor,  and  no  credence  should  be  given  to  hi& 
words.     It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  damning  reve- 
lation of  inquisitorial  methods ;  yet  fifty  years  later,  when  those 
methods  had  been  perfected,  all  concerned  in  the  preparation  of 
the  instrument,  whether  as  notary  or  witnesses,  would  have  been 
prosecuted  as  impeders  of  the  Inquisition,  to  be  severely  punished 
as  fautors  of  heresy."^' 

What  became  of  the  poor  wretch  does  not  appear.  Doubtless 
he  perished  in  the  terrible  Mura  of  Carcassonne  under  the  combi- 
nation of  disease,  torture,  and  starvation.  His  judicial  murder, 
however,  was  gratuitous,  for  the  old  count's  memory  remained  un- 


*  Vaissette,  III.  Pr.  551-3. 
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condemned.     Yet  Eoger  Bernard  III.,  despite  the  papal  favor  and 
the  proofs  he  had  given  of  adhesion  to  the  new  order  of  thino-s, 
was  a  perpetual  target  for  inquisitorial  malice.     When  lying  in 
mortal  illness  at  Mazeres,  in  December,  1264,  he  received  from 
Etienne  de  Gatine,  then  Inquisitor  of  J^arbonne,  an  imperious  or- 
der, with  threats  of  prosecution  in  case  of  failure,  to  capture  and 
dehver  up  his  baiUi  of  Foix,  Pierre  Andre,  who  was  suspect  of 
heresy  and  had  fled  on  being  cited  to  appear.     The  count  dared 
only  in  reply  to  express  surprise  that  no  notice  had  been  given  him 
that  his  bailli  was  wanted,  adding  that  he  had  issued  orders  for  his 
arrest,  and  would  have  personally  joined  in  the  pursuit  had  not 
sickness  rendered  him  incapable.     At  the  same  time  he  requested 
"  Apostoh,"  and  appealed  to  the  pope,  to  whom  he  retailed  his 
grievances.    The  inquisitors,  he  said,  had  never  ceased  persecuting 
him ;  at  the  head  of  armed  forces  they  were  in  the  habit  of  de- 
vastating his  lands  under  pretext  of  searching  for  heretics,  and 
they  would  bring  in  their  train  and  under  their  protection  his 
special  enemies,  until  his  territories  were  nearly  ruined  and  his 
jurisdiction  set  at  naught.     He,  therefore,  placed  himself  and  his 
dominions  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See.     He  probably 
escaped  further  personal  troubles,  for  he  died  two  months  later,  in 
February,  1265,  like  his  father,  in  the  Cistercian  habit,  and  in  the 
Abbey  of  Bolbonne ;  but  in  1292  his  memory  was  assailed  before 
Bertrand  de  Clermont,  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne.     The  effort  was 
fruitless,  for  in  1297  Bertrand  gave  to  his  son,  Roger  Bernard  lY., 
a  declaration  that  the  accusation  had  been  disproved,  and  that 
neither  he  nor  his  father  should  suffer  in  person  or  property  in 
consequence  of  it.* 

When  such  were  the  persecutions  to  which  the  greatest  were 
exposed  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  tyranny  exercised  over  the 
whole  land  by  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  inquisitors,  ^o  one 
was  so  loftily  placed  as  to  be  beyond  their  reach,  no  one  so  hum- 
ble as  to  escape  their  spies.  When  once  they  had  cause  of  enmitv 
with  a  man  there  was  no  further  peace  for  him.  The  only  appeal 
from  them  was  to  the  pope,  and  not  only  was  Rome  distant,  but 
the  avenue  to  it  lay,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their  own  hands.  Human 
wickedness  and  foUy  have  erected,  in  the  world's  history,  more  vio- 

*  Vaissette,  III.  Pr.  575-77 ;  IV.  Pr.  109. 
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lent  despotisms,  but  never  one  more  cruel,  more  benumbing,  or 
more  all-pervading. 

For  the  next  twenty  years  there  is  little  worthy  of  special  note 
in  the  operations  of  the  Inquisition  of  Languedoc.  It  pursued  its 
work  continuously  with  occasional  outbursts  of  energy.  Etienne 
de  Gatine,  and  Pons  de  Poyet,  who  presided  over  its  tribunals  for 
many  years,  were  no  sluggards,  and  the  period  from  1373  to  1375 
rewarded  their  industry  with  an  abundant  harvest.  Though  here- 
tics naturally  grew  scarcer  with  the  unintermitting  pursuit  of  so 
many  years,  there  was  still  the  exhaustless  catalogue  of  the  dead, 
whose  exhumation  furnished  an  impressive  spectacle  for  the  mob, 
while  their  confiscations  were  Avelcome  to  the  pious  princes,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  change  of  ownership  of  land  which  was 
a  pohtical  consummation  so  desirable.  Yet  heresy  with  incredi- 
ble stubbornness  maintained  itself,  though  its  concealment  grew 
ever  more  difficult,  and  Italy  grew  less  safe  as  a  refuge  and  less 
prolific  as  a  source  of  inspiration."^ 

In  1271  Alphonse  and  Jeanne,  who  had  accompanied  St.  Louis 
in  his  unlucky  crusade  to  Tunis,  died  without  issue,  during  the  home- 
ward journey.  The  line  of  Kaymond  was  thus  extinct,  and  the 
land  passed  irrevocably  to  the  crown.  Philippe  le  Hardi  took  pos- 
session even  of  the  territories  which  Jeanne  had  endeavored,  as  was 
her  right,  to  alienate  by  will,  and  though  he  surrendered  the  Age- 
nois  to  Henry  III.,  he  succeeded  in  retaining  Querci.  J^o  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  the  change  of  masters.  When,  October  8, 1271, 
Guillaume  de  Cobardon,  royal  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne,  issued  his 
orders  regulating  the  new  regime^  one  of  the  first  things  thought 
of  was  the  confiscations.  All  castles  and  villages  which  had  been 
forfeited  for  heresy  were  taken  into  the  king's  hand,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  right  of  those  to  whom  they  might  belong,  thus  throw- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  upon  all  claimants,  and  cutting  out  assigns 
under  ahenations.  In  1272  Philippe  paid  a  visit  to  his  new  terri- 
tories ;  it  was  designed  to  be  peaceful,  but  some  violences  commit- 
ted by  Koger  Bernard  lY .  of  Foix  caused  him  to  come  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  with  which  he  easily  overcame  the  resistance  of  the 
count,  occupied  his  lands,  and  threw  him  into  a  dungeon.  Ke- 
leased  in  1273,  the  count  in  1276  rendered  such  assistance  in  the 


*  Coll.  Doat,  XXV.  XXVI.— Martenc  Thesaur.  V.  1809. 
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invasion  of  Kavarre  that  Philippe  took  him  into  favor  and  re- 
stored his  castles,  on  his  renouncing  all  allegiance  to  Aragon. 
Thus  the  last  show  of  independence  in  the  South  was  broken 
down,  and  the  monarchy  was  securely  planted  on  its  ruins.* 

This  consolidation  of  the  south  of  France  under  the  kings  of 
Paris  was  not  without  compensating  advantages.  The  monarch 
was  rapidly  acquiring  a  centralized  power,  which  was  very  differ- 
ent from  the  overlordship  of  a  feudal  suzerain.  The  study  of  the 
Roman  law  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  the  State  as  well  as  in 
the  Church,  and  the  imperial  theories  of  absolutism  as  inherent  in 
kingship  were  gradually  altering  all  the  old  relations.  The  king's 
court  was  expanding  into  the  Parlement,  and  was  training  a  school 
of  subtle  and  resolute  civil  lawyers  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending the  royal  jurisdiction,  and  of  legislating  for  the  whole  land 
in  the  guise  of  rendering  judgments.  In  the  appeals  which  came 
ever  more  thickly  crowding  into  the  Parlement  from  every  quar- 
ter, the  mailed  baron  found  himself  hopelessly  entangled  in  the 
legal  intricacies  which  were  robbing  him  of  his  seignorial  rights 
almost  without  his  knowledge ;  and  the  Ordonnances,  or  general 
laws,  which  emanated  from  the  throne,  were  constantly  encroach- 
ing on  old  privileges,  weakening  local  jurisdictions,  and  giving  to 
the  whole  country  a  body  of  jurisprudence  in  which  the  crown 
combined  both  the  legislative  and  the  executive  functions.  If  it 
thus  was  enabled  to  oppress,  it  was  likewise  stronger  to  defend, 
while  the  immense  extension  of  the  royal  domains  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  gave  it  the  physical  ability  to  enforce  its  grow- 
ing prerogatives. 

It  was  impossible  that  this  metamorphosis  in  the  national  in- 
stitutions could  be  effected  without  greatly  modifying  the  rela- 
tions between  Church  and  State.  Thus  even  the  sainthness  of  Louis 
IX.  did  not  prevent  him  from  defending  himself  and  his  subjects 
from  ecclesiastical  domination  in  a  spirit  very  different  from  that 
which  any  French  monarch  had  ventured  to  exhibit  since  the  days 
of  Charlemagne.  The  change  became  still  more  manifest  under 
his  grandson,  Philippe  le  Eel.  Though  but  seventeen  years  of  age 
Avhen  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1286,  his  rare  ability  and  vigor- 

*  Vaissette,  IV.  3-5,  9-11,  16,  24-5.— Baudouin,  Lettres  in^dites  de  Philippe 
le  Bel,  Paris,  1886,  p.  125. 
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ous  temper  soon  led  him  to  assert  the  royal  power  in  incisive  fash- 
ion. He  recognized,  within  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  no  su- 
perior, secular  or  spiritual.  Had  he  entertained  any  scruples  of 
conscience,  his  legal  counsellors  could  easily  remove  them.  To 
such  men  as  Pierre  Flotte  and  Guillaume  de  ^ogaret  the  true  po- 
sition of  the  Church  was  that  of  subjection  to  the  State,  as  it  had 
been  under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  and  in  their  eyes  Boni- 
face YIII.  was  to  their  master  scarce  more  than  Pope  Yigilius  had 
been  to  Justinian.  Few  among  the  revenges  of  time  are  more 
satisfying  than  the  catastrophe  of  Anagni,  in  1303,  when  Nogaret 
and  Sciarra  Colonna  laid  hands  on  the  vicegerent  of  God,  and 
Boniface  passionately  repHed  to  ;N'ogaret's  reproaches,  "  I  can  pa- 
tiently endure  to  be  condemned  and  deposed  by  a  Patarin  " — for 
l^ogaret  was  born  at  St.  Felix  de  Caraman,  and  his  ancestors  were 
said  to  have  been  burned  as  Cathari.  If  this  be  true  he  must  have 
been  more  than  human  if  he  did  not  feel  special  gratification  when, 
at  command  of  his  master,  he  appeared  before  Clement  Y.  with  a 
formal  accusation  of  heresy  against  Boniface,  and  demanded  that 
the  dead  pope's  bones  be  dug  up  and  burned.  The  citizens  of  Tou- 
louse recognized  him  as  an  avenger  of  their  wrongs  when  they 
placed  his  bust  in  the  gallery  of  their  illustrious  men  in  the  Hotel- 

de-ville.^ 

It  was  to  the  royal  power,  thus  rising  to  supremacy,  that  the 
people  instinctively  turned  for  relief  from  the  inquisitorial  tyranny 
vrhich  was  becoming  insupportable.  The  authority  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  inquisitor  was  so  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  that 
even  with  the  purest  intentions  it  could  not  but  be  unpopular,  while 
to  the  unworthy  it  afforded  unlimited  opportunity  for  oppression 
and  the  gratification  of  the  basest  passions.  Dangerous  as  was 
any  manifestation  of  discontent,  the  people  of  Albi  and  Carcas- 
sonne, reduced  to  despair  by  the  cruelty  of  the  inquisitors,  Jean 
Galande  and  Jean  Yigoureux,  mustered  courage,  and  in  1280  pre- 
sented their  complaints  to  Philippe  le  Hardi.     It  was  diflacult  to 

*  Raynald.  ann.  1303,  No.  41.— Vaissette,  IV.  Note  xi.— Guill.  Nangiac. Contin. 
.ann.  1303,  1309,  1310.— Nich.  Trivetti  Chron.  ann.  1306.— La  Faille,  Annales  de 
Toulouse  I.  284. 

The  irresistible  encroachment  of  the  royal  jurisdiction,  in  spite  of  perpetual 
opposition,  is  most  effectively  illustrated  in  the  series  of  royal  letters  recently 
printed  by  M.  Ad.  Baudouin  (Lettres  ingdites  de  Philippe  le  Bel,  Paris,  1886). 
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sustain  their  charges  with  specific  proofs,  and  after  a  brief  investi- 
gation their  reiterated  requests  for  relief  were  dismissed  as  frivo- 
lous. In  the  agitation  against  the  Inquisition  thus  commenced,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  heretics  had  little  to  do.  By  this  time 
they  were  completely  cowed  and  were  quite  satisfied  if  they  could 
enjoy  their  faith  in  secret.  The  opposition  arose  from  good  Cath- 
olics, the  magistrates  of  cities  and  substantial  burghers,  who  saw 
the  prosperity  of  the  land  withering  under  the  deadly  grasp  of 
the  Holy  Office,  and  who  felt  that  no  man  was  safe  whose  wealth 
might  arouse  cupidity  or  whose  independence  might  provoke  re- 
venge. The  introduction  of  the  use  of  torture  impressed  the  pop- 
ular imagination  with  special  horror,  and  it  was  widely  believed 
that  confessions  were  habitually  extorted  by  insufferable  torment 
from  rich  men  whose  faith  was  unblemished.  The  cruel  provisions 
which  brought  confiscation  on  the  descendants  of  heretics,  more- 
over, were  peculiarly  hard  to  endure,  for  ruin  impended  over  every 
one  against  whom  the  inquisitor  might  see  fit  to  produce  from  his 
records  evidence  of  ancestral  heresy.  It  was  against  these  records 
that  the  next  attempt  was  directed.  Foiled  in  their  appeal  to  the 
throne,  the  consuls  of  Carcassonne  and  some  of  its  prominent 
ecclesiastics,  in  1283  or  1284,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
books  of  the  Inquisition  containing  the  confessions  and  deposi- 
tions. How  far  this  was  organized  it  would  be  difficult  now  to 
say.  The  statements  of  the  witnesses  conflict  so  hopelessly  on 
material  points,  even  as  to  dates,  that  tliere  is  little  dependence 
to  be  placed  on  them.  They  were  evidently  extracted  under 
torture,  and  if  they  are  credible  the  consuls  of  the  city  and  the 
archdeacon,  Sanche  Morlana,  the  episcopal  Ordinary,  GuiUem 
Brunet,  other  episcopal  officials  and  many  of  the  secular  clergy 
were  not  only  implicated  in  the  plot,  but  were  heretics  in  full  affili- 
ation with  the  Cathari.  Whether  true  or  false  they  show  that 
there  was  the  sharpest  antagonism  between  the  Inquisition  and 
the  local  Church.  The  whole  has  an  air  of  unreality  which  ren- 
ders one  doubtful  about  accepting  any  portion,  but  there  must 
have  been  some  foundation  for  the  story.  According  to  the  evi- 
dence Bernard  Garric,  who  had  been  a  perfected  heretic  and  a 
films  major^  but  had  been  converted  and  was  now  a  familiar  of 
the  Inquisition,  was  selected  as  the  instrument.  He  was  ap- 
proached, and  after  some  baro^ainino^  he  aOTeed  to  deliver  the 
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books  for  two  hundred  livres  Tournois,  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  consuls  went  security.  How  the  attempt  failed  and  how  it 
was  discovered  does  not  appear,  but  probably  Bernard  at  the  first 
overtures  confided  the  plot  to  his  superiors  and  led  on  the  con- 
spirators to  their  ruin.^^ 

The  whole  community  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  it  was  not  disposed  to  be  lenient  in  its  triumph.     While 
the  trials  were  yet  going  on,  the  citizens  made  a  fresh  appeal  to 
Pierre  Chains,  the  royal  chancellor,  who  was  passing  through  Tou- 
louse on  a  mission  from  the  court  of  Paris  to  that  of  Aragon. 
This  was  easily  disposed  of,  for  on  September  13, 1285,  the  inquis- 
itors triumphantly  brought  before  him  Bernard  Garric  to  repeat 
the  confession  made  a  week  previous.    He  had  thoroughly  learned 
his  lesson,  and  the  only  conclusion  which  the  royal  representative 
could  reach  was  that  Carcassonne  was  a  hopeless  nest  of  heretics, 
deserving  the  severest  measures  of  repression.     As  a  last  resort 
recourse  was  had  to  Honorius  lY.,  but  the  only  result  was  a  brief 
from  him  to  the  inquisitors  expressing  his  grief  that  the  people 
of  Carcassonne  should  be  impeding  the  Inquisition  with  all  their 
strength,  and  ordering  the  punishment  of  the  recalcitrants  irre- 
spective of  their  station,  order,  or  condition,  an  expression  which 
shows  that  the  opposition  had  not  arisen  from  heretics.f 

In  reply  to  these  complaints  the  inquisitors  could  urge  with 
some  truth  that  heresy,  though  hidden,  was  still  busy.  Although 
heretic  seigneurs  and  nobles  had  been  by  this  time  well-nigh  de- 
stroyed and  their  lands  had  passed  to  others,  there  was  still  infec- 
tion among  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  cities  and  the  peasantry.  It  is 
one  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  Catharism,  moreover,  that  at 

*  Bern.  Guidon.  Gravam.  (Doat,  XXX.  93,  97).-Molinier  op.  cit.  p.  35.- 
Doat,  XXVI.  197,  245,  265,  266.— Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos.  p.  282. 

slnche  Morlana,  the  archdeacon  of  Carcassonne,  who  is  represented  as  bear- 
ing a  leading  part  in  the  conspiracy,  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  of 
the  city  His  brother  Arnaud,  who  at  one  ti'me  was  Seneschal  of  Foix,  was  like- 
wise implicated,  and  died  a  few  years  later  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  In  1328 
Jean  Duprat,  then  inquisitor,  obtained  evidence  that  Arnaud  had  been  hereti- 
'  cated  during  a  sickness,  and  again  subsequently  on  his  death-bed  (Doat,  XX\  111. 
128)  This  would  seem  to  lend  color  to  the  charge  of  heresy  agamst  the  con- 
spirators, but  the  evidence  was  considered  too  flimsy  to  warrant  condemnation 

tDoat,  XXVI.  254.- Bern.  Guidon.  Gravam.  (Doat,  XXX.  93).— Arch,  de 
I'Inq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXII.  132). 
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no  time  during  its  existence  were  lacking  earnest  and  devoted  min- 
isters, who  took  their  hves  in  their  hands  and  wandered  around 
in  secret  among  the  faithful,  administering  spiritual  comfort  and 
instruction,  making  converts  where  they  could,  exhorting  the 
young  and  hereticating  the  old.  In  toil  and  hardship  and  peril 
they  pursued  their  work,  gliding  by  night  from  one  place  of  con- 
cealment to  another,  and  their  self-devotion  was  rivalled  by  that 
of  their  disciples.  Few  more  touching  narratives  can  be  conceived 
than  those  which  could  be  constructed  from  the  artless  confes- 
sions extorted  from  the  peasant-folk  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  inquisitors  —  the  humble  alms  which  they  gave,  pieces  of 
bread,  fish,  scraps  of  cloth,  or  small  coins,  the  hiding-places  which 
they  constructed  in  their  cabins,  the  guidance  given  by  night 
through  places  of  danger,  and,  more  than  all,  the  steadfast  fidel- 
ity which  refused  to  betray  their  pastors  when  the  inquisitor  sud- 
denly appeared  and  offered  the  alternative  of  free  pardon  or  the 
dungeon  and  confiscation.  The  self-devotion  of  the  minister  was 
well  matched  with  the  quiet  heroism  of  the  believer.  To  this 
fidelity  and  the  complete  network  of  secret  organization  which 
extended  over  the  land  may  be  attributed  the  marvellously  long 
exemption  which  many  of  these  ministers  enjoyed  in  their  prose- 
lyting missions.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  of  them  at  this 
period,  Eaymond  Delboc  and  Kaymond  Godayl,  or  Didier,  had 
already,  in  1276,  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  of  Carcas- 
sonne as  perfected  heretics  and  fugitives,  but  they  kept  at  their 
work  until  the  explosion  of  1300,  incessantly  active,  with  the 
inquisitors  always  in  pursuit  but  unable  to  overtake  them.  Guil- 
lem  Pages  is  another  whose  name  constantly  recurs  in  the  confes- 
sions of  heretications  during  an  almost  equally  long  period.  The 
inquisitors  might  well  urge  that  their  utmost  efforts  were  needed, 
but  their  methods  were  such  that  even  the  best  intentions  would 
not  have  saved  the  innocent  from  suffering  with  the  guilty.* 

The  secretly  guilty  were  quite  sufficiently  influential,  and  the 
innocent  sufficiently  apprehensive,  to  keep  up  the  agitation  which 
had  been  commenced,  and  at  last  it  began  to  bear  fruit.  A*  new 
inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  Mcholas  d' Abbeville,  was  quite  as  cruel 

*  MSS.  Bib.  ]Srat.,fonds  latin,  No.  11847.— Doat,  XXVI.  197.— Lib.  Sententt. 
Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  54,  109,  111,  130,  137,  138,  139,  143,  144,  146,  147. 
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and  arbitrary  as  his  predecessors,  and  when  the  people  prepared 
an  appeal  to  the  king  he  promptly  threw  into  jail  the  notary  who 
drew  up  the  paper.     In  their  desperation  they  disregarded  this 
warning ;  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  court,  and  this  time  they 
were  listened  to.    May  13, 1291,  Philippe  addressed  a  letter  to  his 
Seneschal  of  Carcassonne  reciting  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
Inquisition  on  the  innocent  through  the  newly-invented  system 
of  torture,  by  means  of  which  the  living  and  the  dead  were  fraud- 
ulently convicted  and  the  whole  land  scandalized  and  rendered 
desolate.     The  royal  officials  were  therefore  ordered  no  longer  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  inquisitors  in  making  arrests,  unless 
the  accused  be  a  confessed  heretic  or  persons  worthy  of  faith  vouch 
for  his  being  publicly  defamed  for  heresy.    A  month  later  he  reit- 
erated these  orders  even  more  precisely,  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  sending  deputies  to  Languedoc  armed  with  full  authority 
to  make  permanent  provision  in  the  matter.     It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  manifestoes  as  marking  a  new 
era  in  the  relations  ^Detween  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authorities. 
For  far  less  than  this  all  the  chivalry  and  scum  of  Europe  had 
been  promised  salvation  if  they  would  drive  Eaymond  of  Toulouse 
from  his  inheritance.* 

It  was  probably  to  break  in  some  degree  the  force  of  this 
unheard-of  interference  with  inquisitorial  supremacy  that  in  Sep- 
tember, 1292,  Guillem  de  Saint-Seine,  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne, 
ordered  all  the  parish  priests  in  his  district  for  three  weeks  on 

*  There  has  been  great  confusion  as  to  the  date  of  Philippe's  action.  The 
Ordonnance  as  printed  by  Lauriere  and  Isambert  is  of  1287.  As  given  by  Vais- 
sette  (IV  Pr.  97-8)  it  is  of  1291.  A  copy  in  Doat,  XXXI.  266  (from  the  Regist. 
Curise  Franci*  de  Carcass.),  is  dated  1297.  Schmidt  (Cathares  I.  342)  accepts 
1287  •  A  Molinier  (Vaissette,  fid.  Privat,  IX.  157)  confirms  the  date  of  1291.  The 
latter  accords  best  with  the  series  of  events.  1287  would  seem  manifestly  im- 
possible as  Philippe  was  crowned  January  6,  1286,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
would  scarcely,  in  fifteen  months,  venture  on  such  a  step  so  defiant  of  all  that  was 
held  sacred ;  nor  would  Nicholas  IV.  in  1290  have  praised  his  zeal  in  furthermg 
the  Inquisition  (Ripoll  11.  29),  while  1297  seems  incompatible  with  his  subsequent 

'  action  on  the  subject. 

In  1292  Philippe  prohibited  the  capitouls  of  Toulouse  from  employmg  tort- 
ure on  clerks  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  a  prohibition  which 
had  to  be  repeated  in  1307.  -  Baudouin,  Lettres  ingdites  de  Phihppe  le  Bel, 
pp.  16,  73. 
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Sundays  and  feast-days  to  denounce  as  excommunicate  all  who 
should  impede  the  business  of  the  Inquisition  and  all  notaries  who 
should  wickedly  draw  up  revocations  of  confessions  for  heretics. 
This  could  not  effect  much,  nor  was  anything  accomplished  by 
a  Parlement  held  April  14,  1293,  at  Montpellier,  by  the  royal 
chamberlain,  Alphonse  de  Ronceyrac,  of  all  the  royal  ofScials  and 
inquisitors  of  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
all  jurisdictions.* 

Shortly  after  this,  in  September,  1293,  PhiMppe  went  a  step  fur- 
ther and  threw  his  aegis  over  the  unfortunate  Jew.  Although 
Jews  as  a  class  were  not  liable  to  persecution  by  the  Inquisition, 
still,  if  after  being  once  converted  they  reverted  to  Judaism,  or 
if  they  proselyted  among  Christians  to  obtain  converts,  or  if  they 
were  themselves  converts  from  Christianity,  they  were  heretics  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Church,  they  fell  under  inquisitorial  jurisdiction, 
and  were  liable  to  be  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm.  All  these 
classes  were  a  source  of  endless  trouble  to  the  Church,  especially 
the  "  neophytes  "  or  converted  Jews,  for  feigned  conversions  were 
frequent,  either  for  worldly  advantage  or  to  escape  the  incessant 
persecution  visited  upon  the  unlucky  children  of  Israel. f  The 
bull  Turbato  corde^  ordering  the  inquisitors  to  be  active  and  vigi- 
lant in  prosecuting  all  who  were  guilty  of  these  offences,  issued 
in  1268  by  Clement  lY.,  was  reissued  by  successive  popes  with  a 
pertinacity  showing  the  importance  attached  to  it,  and  when  we 
see  Frere  Bertrand  de  la  Roche,  in  1274,  officially  described  as 
inquisitor  in  Provence  against  heretics  and  wicked  Christians  who 


*  Arch,  de  ITnq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXII.  251).  —  Chron.  Bardin  ann.  1293 
(Vaissette  IV.  Pr.  9). 

t  In  1278  the  inquisitors  of  France  applied  to  Nicholas  III.  for  instructions, 
stating  that  some  time  previous,  during  a  popular  persecution  of  the  Jews,  many 
of  them  through  fear,  though  not  absolutely  coerced,  had  received  baptism  and 
allowed  their  children  to  be  baptized.  V^ith  the  passing  of  the  storm  they  had 
returned  to  their  Jewish  blindness,  whereupon  the  inquisitors  had  cast  them  in 
prison.  They  were  duly  excommunicated,  but  neither  this  nor  the  ""squalor 
carceris  "  had  been  of  avail,  and  they  had  thus  remained  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  nonplussed  inquisitors  thereupon  submitted  to  the  Holy  See  the  question 
as  to  further  proceedings,  and  Nicholas  ordered  them  to  treat  such  Jews  as  here- 
tics— that  is  to  say,  to  burn  them  for  continued  obstinacy. — Archives  de  I'lnq. 
de  Carcassonne  (Doat,  XXXVII.  191). 
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•embrace  Judaism,  and  Frere  GuiUaume  d'Auxerre,  in  1285,  quali- 
fied as  ''Inquisitor  of  Heretics  and  Apostate  Jews  in  France,"  it 
is  evident  that  these  cases  formed  a  large  portion  of  inquisitorial 
business.     As  the  Jews  were  peculiarly  defenceless,  this  jurisdic- 
tion gave  wide  opportunity  for  abuse  and  extortion  which  was 
doubtless  turned  fully  to  account.    Philippe  owed  them  protec- 
tion, for  in  1291  he  had  deprived  them  of  their  own  judges  and 
ordered  them  to  plead  in  the  royal  courts,  and  now  he  proceeded 
to  protect  them  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.     To  Simon  Brise- 
tete,  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne,  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  bull  Turhato 
corde,  with  instructions  that  while  this  was  to  be  implicitly  obeyed, 
no  Jew  was  to  be  arrested  for  any  cause  not  specified  therein, 
and,  if  there  was  any  doubt,  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
royal  council.     He  further  enclosed  an  Ordonnance  directing  that 
no  Jew  in  France  was  to  be  arrested  on  the  requisition  of  any 
person  or  friar  of  any  Order,  no  matter  what  his  office  might 
be,  without  notifying  the  seneschal  or  bailli,  who  was  to  decide 
whether  the  case  was  sufiiciently  clear  to  be  acted  upon  without 
reference  to  the  royal  council.    Simon  Brisetete  thereupon  ordered 
all  officials  to  defend  the  Jews,  not  to  allow  any  exactions  to  be 
imposed  on  them  whereby  their  ability  to  pay  their  taxes  might 
be  impaired,  and  not  to  arrest  them  at  the  mandate  of  any  one 
without  informing  him  of  the  cause.    It  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  limit  more  skilfully  the  inquisitorial  power  to  oppress  a 

despised  class.* 

Philippe  had  thus  intervened  in  the  most  decided  manner,  and 
the  oppressed  populations  of  Languedoc  might  reasonably  hope 
for  permanent  refief ,  but  his  subsequent  policy  befied  their  hopes. 
It  vaciUated  in  a  manner  which  is  only  partiaUy  expUcable  by  the 

-  Mao-  Bull.  Roman.  1. 151, 155, 159.— Archivio  di  Napoli,  Registro  20,  Lett. 
B  fol  91 -MSS  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin.  No.  14930,  fol.  227-8.-Wadding.  ann. 
1290  No '5  6.-C.  13,  Sexto  Y.  2.-C0II.  D6at,  XXXII.  127;  XXXVII.  193,  206, 
209,  242,  255,  258.-Wadding.  ann.  1359,  No.  l-3.-Lib.  Scntcntt.  Inq.  Tolos. 

P-  230. 

In  1288  Philippe  had  already  ordered  the  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne  to  pro- 
tect the  Jews  from  the  citations  and  other  vexations  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  (Vaissette,  ^d.  Privat,  IX.  Pr.  232).  Yet  in  1306  he  had 
all  the  Jews  of  the  kingdom  seized  and  exiled,  and  forbidden  to  return  under 
pain  of  death  (GuiU.  Nangiac.  Contin.  ann.  1306). 
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shifting  political  exigencies  of  the  times  so  far  as  we  can  pene- 
trate them.    In  this  same  year,  1293,  the  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne 
is  found  instructing  Aimeric,  the  Yiscount  of  ISTarbonne,  to  exe- 
cute royal  letters  ordering  aid  to  be  rendered  to  the  inquisitors 
there.     This  may  have  been  a  mere  local  matter,  and  Philippe, 
for  a  while  at  least,  adhered  to  his  position.     Towards  the  end 
of  1295  there  was  issued  an  Ordonnance  of  the  royal  court,  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  kingdom,  forbidding  the  arrest  of  any  one  on 
the  demand  of  a  friar  of  any  Order,  no  matter  what  his  position 
might  be,  unless  the  seneschal  or  bailh  of  the  jurisdiction  was 
satisfied  that  the  arrest  should  be  made,  and  the  person  asking  it 
showed  a  commission  from  the  pope.     This  was  sent  to  all  the 
royal  officials  with  strict  injunctions  to  obey  it,  although,  if  the 
accused  were  likely  to  fly,  he  might  be  detained,  but  not  surren- 
dered until  the  decision  of  the  court  could  be  had.     Moreover,  if 
any  persons  were  then  in  durance  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Ordonnance,  they  were  to  be  set  at  liberty.     Even  this  did 
not  effect  its  object  sufficiently,  and  a  few  months  later,  in  1296, 
Philippe  complained  to  his  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne  of  the  num- 
bers who  were  arrested  by  the  royal  officers,  and  confined  in  the 
royal  prisons  on  insufficient  grounds,  causing  scandal  and  the  heavy 
mfliction  of  infamy  on  the  innocent.     To  prevent  this  arrests 
were  forbidden  except  in  cases  of  such  violent  presumption  of 
heresy  that  they  could  not  be  postponed,  and  the  officials  were 
instructed,  when  called  upon  by  the  inquisitors,  to  make  such  ex- 
cuses as  they  could.     These  orders  were  obeyed,  for  when,  about 
this  time,  Foulques  de  Saint  -  Georges,  Vice  -  inquisitor  of  Carcas- 
sonne, ordered  the  arrest  of  sundry  suspects  by  Adam  de  Marolles, 
the  deputy  seneschal,  the  latter  referred  the  matter  to  his  princi- 
pal, Henri  de  Elisia,  who,  after  consultation  with  Eobert  d' Artois, 
lieutenant  of  the  king  in  Languedoc  and  Gascony,  refused  the  de- 
mand."^ 

No  previous  sovereign  had  ventured  thus  to  trammel  the  In- 
quisition. These  regulations,  in  fact,  rendered  it  virtually  power- 
less, for  it  had  no  organization  of  its  own ;  even  its  prisons  were 
the  king's  and  might  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  and  it  depended 

*  Regist.  Curiae  Francise  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXIL  254,  267,  268,  269).— Vais- 
sette,  IV.  Pr.  99. 
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whoUv  upon  the  secular  arm  lor  physical  force.    In  some  places, 
Is  aS  H  might  rely  upon  episcopal  assistance,  but  elsewhere 
:  couM  di  nothig  of  Itself.    Philippe  had,  -re^e^;^-  c^^^^^ 
ful  not  to  excite  the  iU-wiU  of  his  bishops,  for  his  Ordonnances 
and  instructions  alluded  simply  to  the  friars  thus  excluding  the 
toHion  from  roval  aid  without  specifically  nammg  it.     His 
aurefwih  Boniface  VIII.  was  now  beginning.    Between  Janu- 
Ty  S  and  February,  1297,  appeared  the  celebrated  bulls  ^r. 
dslaicos,  IneffabiUs  amcrns,  ExeUai  nos,  and  EM^t  ate,  ^  hose 
Igant  'encrlchments  on  the  secular  P-er --^^^  -^ 
<;istance  and  this  doubtless  gave  a  sharper  zest  to  his  desire  to 
diStn  his  dominions  the  authority  of  so  purely  papa  an  in- 
S^  as  Se  Inquisition.    So  shrewd  a  prince  could  readily  see 
reffectiveness  al  an  instrument  of  papal  aggression,  for  the 
Church  could  make  what  definition  it  pleased  of  heresy     and 
Boniface  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him  fair  warning,  when,  in  Oc- 
fo"r  129^  he  ordered  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassomie  to  proceed 
lltast  certain  officials  of  Beziers  who  had  rendered  themselves 
rthepapl  eyes  suspect  of  heresy  because  they  remained  under 
excommunicato,  incurred  for  imposing  taxes  on  the  clergy,  boa  V 
ZZZ  food  hai  not  lost  its  savor  to  them  nor  sleep  its  sweet- 
^i  ^d  who,  moreover,  dared  with  polluted  lips  to  revi  e  the 
Ho  ;  See    sell    Under  such  an  extension  of  Jurisdiction  Phihppe 
himself  mSit  not  be  safe,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  tentative  ef- 

1  •       i!.r  hi«  hkhoDS  and  in  the  bull  WoveriUs  (July,  li^T)  ne  ex 
emp'te/F"  omthe  operation  of  the  Clericis  ^«i...  while  m 
emptea  .rrano^  r  i^i^^j^^ew  Ms  arrogant  preten- 
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England.     A  truce  was  thus  patched  up  with  Philippe,  who  has- 
tened to  manifest  his  good-will  to  the  Holy  See  by  abandoning 
his  subjects  again  to  the  inquisitors.     In  the  Liber  Sextus  of  the 
Decretals,  pubhshed  by  Boniface  March  3, 1298,  the  pope  included, 
with  customary  imperiousness,  a  canon  commanding  the  absolute 
obedience  of  all  secular  officials  to  the  orders  of  inquisitors  under 
penalty  of  excommunication,  which  if  endured  for  a  year  carried 
with  it  condemnation  for  heresy.     This  was  his  answer  to  the 
French  monarch's  insubordinate  legislation,  and  Philippe  at  the 
moment  was  not  inchned  to  contest  the  matter.     In  September 
he  meekly  enclosed  the  canon  to  his  officials  with  instructions  to 
obey  it  in  every  point,  arresting  and  imprisoning  all  whom  inquisi- 
tors or  bishops  might  designate,  and  punishing  all  whom  they 
might  condemn.     A  letter  of  Frere  Arnaud  Jean,  Inquisitor  of 
Pamiers,  dated  March  2,  of  the  same  year,  assuring  the  Jews  that 
they  need  dread  no  novel  measures  of  severity,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  royal  protection  had  been  previously  withdrawn 
from  them.     The  good  understanding  between  king  and  pope 
lasted  until  1300,  when  the  quarrel  broke  out  afresh  with  greater 
acrimony  than  ever.     In  December  of  that  year  the  provisions  of 
Cler^c^aa^ooB  were  renewed  by  the  bull  Nuper  ex  roMonahUihus 
followed  by  the  short  one,  of  which  the  authenticity  is  disputed 
&*r^fe^o^tmi.«,  asserting  Philippe's  subjection  in  temporal  affairs 
and  calling  forth  his  celebrated  rejoinder,  Seiat  Ua  maxima  fatui- 
tas.     Ihe  strife  continued  with  increasing  violence  till  the  seizure 
of  Boniface  at  Anagni,  September  8,  1303,  and  his  death  in  the 
lollowmg  month.* 

Under  this  varying  policy  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Languedoc 
was  hard.  Nicholas  d'AbbeviUe,  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne 
was  a  man  of  inflexible  severity,  arrogantly  bent  on  pushing  his 
prerogatives  to  the  utmost.  He  had  an  assistant  worthy  of  hL  in 
Foulques  de  Saint-Georges,  the  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  Albi  which 
was  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  had  virtuaUy  another  assistant  m 
the  bishop,  Bernard  de  Castanet,  who  delighted  to  act  as  inquisi- 
tor, impelled  alike  by  fanaticism  and  by  greed,  for,  as  we  have 
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seen  the  bishops  of  Albi,by  a  special  transaction  ^yith  St.  Louis 
seen,  tne  u       i  ^      ti^ng.    Prior  to  his  elevation  m  1276 

STrdlad  bel  aXfo^  the  papal  camera,  which  shows  him 
Shave  been  an  accomplished  legist,  and  he  was  a^so  a  patron  of 
art  and  literature,  but  he  was  ever  in  trouble  -f  his  peo^.  A^ 
ready  in  1277,  he  had  succeeded  in  so  exasperatmg  them  that  his 
;^eZL  s^ept  by  a  howUng  mob,  and  he  Wy-XJ -*^^ 
bis  life  In  12S2  he  commenced  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  oi 
St  Cecma  a  d-antic  building,  half  church,  half  fortress,  which 
silted  enfrmous  sums,  and  stimulated  h.  hatred  of  heresy  by 
suTOlvinff  a  pious  use  for  the  estates  of  heretics.  ^,,  .,.  „„ 

To  such  men  the  protection  granted  to  his  subjects  by  Philippe 
was  most  dilsteful,  and  not  without  reason.    Heretics  naturaUy 
Tok'Svantage  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  f^^^.^^'^-^^ 
redoubled  their  activity.    It  might  seem,  -deed^o^hem  tt^^^^^^^^^ 
d.v  of  supremacy  of  the  Church  was  past,  and  that  the  rising  m 
ependeXof  tL  secular  power  might  usher  in  an  era  of  com- 
Sluve  toleration  in  which  their  persecuted  religion  wouM  at 
en™  h  find  its  oft-deferred  opportunity  of  converting  mankmd- 
a  df  arn'n  vhich  they  indulged  to  the  last.    More  demonstrative 
if  not  mo"  earnest,  was  the  f  eeUng  which  the  royal  Pol-y  — d 
n  Car^ssonne.    The  Ordonnances  had  not  only  crippled  the  In- 
Z  but  had  shown  the  disfavor  with  which  it  was  regarded 
r  Iw  and  inT295  some  of  the  leading  citizens,  who  had 
r  ef  compSmled  in  the  trials  of  1285,  found  no  difficulty  m 
r siTt^^ople  to  open  ^es^nc.  Jo  hile^th^  .n- 

:TL"^:£^:"^"r:f.:^^^^^^^  w  d'Abbevme 

and  on  aU  wno  V  preaching,  pelted  with  stones 

Z  P^d^t"  drawn  slrds,  an/ the  judges  of  the  royal  court 
and  pnrsueu  p.oaT3e  with  their  hves,  while  the 

?r:.:x°e:-  sis  rer.he.  .,^^ .» P»^«-.d 

'iS^Zi^^-^y:^'^;;^^^;^^^'^^:^^!^^    Bernard  ««>,« 

■A-  A^^o  i?r«npp  x)  92  — A.  Molinier ( Vaissette, 

S;e7::VLlL  of  Berua.d  de  ^ast-t,  Bishop  «raud  w,o^>^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

1  ^uii  fhP  RpiP-neur  de  Puygozon,  raised  an  army  oi  uvt  tuu 
settle  a  quarrel  with  the  Seigneur  ae  ^  ^-         '  ^^.     ^^  committed 

men  with  which  he  attacked  the  royal  Chateau  Vieux  a  j^     , 
much  devastation.— Vaissette,  IV.  160. 
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eye-witness,  naturally  attributes  this  to  the  influence  of  heresy, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  conjecture  how  much  may  have 
been  due  to  religious  antagonism,  and  how  much  to  the  natural 
reaction  among  the  orthodox  against  the  intolerable  oppression 
of  the  inquisitorial  methods.* 

For  some  years  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne  was  suspended. 
As  soon  as  secular  support  was  withdrawn  public  opinion  was  too 
strong,  and  it  succumbed.     This  lasted  until  the  truce  between 
king  and  pope  again  placed  the  royal  power  at  the  disposal  of  the 
inquisitors.    In  their  despair  the  citizens  then  sent  envoys  to  Boni- 
face YIII.,  with  Aimeric  Castel  at  their  head,  supported  by  a  num- 
ber of  Franciscans.    Boniface  listened  to  their  complaints  and  pro- 
posed to  depute  the  Bishop  of  Yicenza  as  commissioner  to  examine 
and  report,  but  the  papal  referendary,  afterwards  Cardinal  of  S 
Sabina,  required  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  florins  as  a  preliminary. 
It  was  promised  him,  but  Aimeric,  having  secured  the  good  oflices 
of  Pierre  Flotte  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  thought  he  could  ob- 
tam  his  purpose  for  less,  and  refused  to  pay  it.     When  Boniface 
heard  of  the  refusal  he  angrily  exclaimed,  "We  know  in  whom 
they  trust,  but  by  God  aU  the  kings  in  Christendom  shaU  not  save 
the  people  of  Carcassonne  from  being  burned,  and  specially  the 
father  of  that  Aimeric  Castel !"    The  negotiation  fell  throuo-h  and 
Nicholas  d' Abbeville  had  his  triumph.     A  large  portion^'of  the 
citizens  were  wearied  with  the  disturbances,  and  were  impatient 
under  the  excommunication  which  rested  on  the  community    The 
prosperity  of  the  town  was  dechning,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  predicted  its  ruin.     The  hopelessness  of  further  resist- 
ance was  apparent,  and  matters  being  thus  ripe  for  a  settlement  a 
solemn  assembly  was  held,  April  27, 1299,  when  the  civic  magis- 
trates met  the  inquisitor  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishops  of  Albi 
and  Beziers,  Bertrand  de  Clermont,  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse   the 
royal  officials,  sundry  abbots  and  other  notables.     J^icholas'  dic- 
tated his  own  terms  for  the  absolution  asked  at  his  hands  nor 
were  they  seemingly  harsh.     Those  who  were  manifest  heretics 
or  specially  defamed,  or  convicted  by  legal  proof  must  take  their 
chance.    The  rest  were  to  be  penanced  as  the  bishops  and  the  Ab- 

*  Bern.  GuidoD.  Hist.  Conv.  Praedic.  (Martene  Coll.  Ampl.  VI.  477-8)  -Eiusd 
Gravam.  (Doat,  XXX.  94).  ^'       -^ 
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bot  of  Fontfroide  might  advise,  excluding  confiscation  and  per- 
sonal or  humiliating  penalties.     All  this  was  reasonable  enough 
from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  but  so  deep-seated  was  the 
distrust,  or  so  strong  the  heretical  influence,  that  the  people  asked 
twenty-four  hours  for  consideration,  and  on  reassembUng  the  next 
day  refused  the  terms.     Six  months  passed,  their  helplessness  and 
isolation  each  day  becoming  more  apparent,  until,  October  8,  they 
reassembled,  and  the  consuls  asked  for  absolution  in  the  name  of 
the  community,     l^icholas  was  not  severe.    The  penance  imposed 
on  the  town  was  the  building  of  a  chapel  in  honor  of  St.  Louis, 
which  was  accomplished  in  the  year  1300  at  the  cost  of  ninety  li\Tes 
Tournois.    The  consuls,  in  the  name  of  the  community,  secretly  ab- 
jured heresy.     Twelve  of  the  most  guilty  citizens  were  reserved 
for  special  penances,  viz.,  four  of  the  old  consuls,  four  councillors, 
two  advocates,  and  two  notaries.    Of  these  the  fate  was  doubtless 
deplorable.     Chance  has  preserved  to  us  the  sentence  passed  on 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  troubles,  GuiUem  Garric,  by  which  we 
find  that  he  rotted  in  the  horrible  dungeon  of  Carcassonne  for 
twenty-two  years  before  he  was  brought  forward  for  judgment  in 
1321,  when  in  consideration  of  his  long  confinement  he  was  given 
the  choice  between  the  crusade  and  exile,  and  the  crushed  old  man 
fell  on  his  knees  and  gave  thanks  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  in- 
quisitors for  the  mercy  vouchsafed  him.    Some  years  later  intense 
excitement  was  created  when  Frere  Bernard  Delicieux  obtained 
sio-ht  of  the  agreement,  and  discovered  that  the  consuls  had  been 
represented  in  it  as  confessing  that  the  whole  community  had 
given  aid  to  manifest  heretics,  that  they  had  abjured  in  the  name 
of  all,  and  thus  that  all  citizens  were  incapacitated  for  office  and 
were  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  relapse  in  case  of  further  trouble. 
This  excited  the  people  to  such  a  point  that  the  inquisitor,  Geof- 
froi  d'Abhs,  was  obliged  to  issue  a  solemn  declaration,  August  10, 
1303,  disclaiming  any  intention  of  thus  taking  advantage  of  the 
settlement ;  and  notwithstanding  this,  when  King  Philippe  came 
to  Carcassonne  in  1305  the  agreement  was  pronounced  fraudulent, 
the  seneschal  Gui  Caprier  was  dismissed  for  having  affixed  his 
seal  to  it,  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  do  so  by  Nicho- 
las d' Abbeville  with  a  thousand  Uvres  Tournois.* 

g.  Bib.  Nat,  fonds  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  18, 119-23, 129, 135-6, 292.-Arch. 
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PROSECUTIONS    AT    ALBI.  ^j 

Encouraged  by  the  crippling  and  suspension  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  Catharan  propaganda  had 'been  at  work  with  renewed  vigor. 
In  1299  the  Council  of  Beziers  sounded  the  alarm  by  announcing 
that  perfected  heretics  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  land,  and 
ordering  close  search  made  after  them.  At  Albi,  Bishop  Bernard 
was,  as  usual,  at  variance  with  his  flock,  \yho  were  pleading  against 
him  in  the  royal  court  to  preserve  their  jurisdiction.  The  occa- 
sion was  opportune.  He  called  to  his  assistance  the  inquisitors 
Nicholas  d' Abbeville  and  Bertrand  de  Clermont,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1299  the  town  was  startled  by  the  arrest  of 
twenty-five  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respected  citizens,  whose 
regular  attendance  at  mass  and  observance  of  all  religious  duties 
had  rendered  them  above  suspicion.  The  trials  were  pushed  with 
unusual  celerity,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  those  who  at  first 
denied  were  speedily  brought  to  confession  and  to  revealing  the 
names  of  their  associates,  there  was  doubtless  good  ground  for  the 
popular  belief  that  torture  was  ruthlessly  and  unsparingly  used ; 
in  fact,  allusions  to  it  in  the  final  sentence  of  Guillem  Calverie, 
one  of  the  victims,  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  Abjuration 
saved  them  from  the  stake,  but  the  sentence  of  perpetual  impris- 
onment in  chains  was  a  doubtful  mercy  for  those  who  were  sen- 
tenced, while  a  number  were  kept  interminably  in  jail  awaiting 
judgment.* 

The  whole  country  was  ripe  for  revolt.  The  revival  of  Phi- 
lippe's quarrel  with  Boniface  soon  gave  assurance  that  help  might 
be  expected  from  the  throne ;  but  if  this  should  fail  there  would 
be  scant  hesitation  on  the  part  of  desperate  men  in  looking  for 
some  other  sovereign  who  would  lend  an  ear  to  their  complaints. 
The  arrest  and  trial  for  treason  of  the  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  in  1301, 
shows  us  what  was  then  the  undercurrent  of  popular  feeling  in 
Languedoc,  where  the  Frenchman  was  still  a  hated  stranger,  the 
king  a  foreign  despot,  and  the  people  discontented  and  ready  to 
shift  their  allegiance  to  either  England  or  Aragon  whenever  they 
could  see  their  advantage  in  it.     The  fragile  tenure  with  which 

de  ITnq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXII.  283).— Vaissette,  IV.  91 ;  Pr.  100-2.-Lib.  Sen- 
tentt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  282-5.— Coll.  Doat,  XXXIV.  21. 

*  Concil.  Biterrens.  ann.  1299,  c.  3  (Vaissette,  IV.  96).— MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds 
latin.  No.  4270,  fol.  264,  270.— Archives  de  I'Evechg  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXV.  69). 
—MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin.  No.  11847.— Lib.  Sententt.  Inquis.  Tolos.  p.  266. 
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the  land  was  still  held  by  the  Kings  of  Paris  must  be  kept  in  view 
if  we  would  understand  Philippe's  shifting  pohcy.* 

The  prosecutions  of  Albi  caused  general  terror,  for  the  victims 
were  universaUy  thought  to  be  good  Catholics,  selected  for  spolia- 
tion on  account  of  their  wealth.     The  conviction  was  widespread 
that  such  inquisitors  as  Jean  de  Faugoux,  GuiUem  de  Mulceone, 
Jean  de  Saint -Seine,  Jean  Galande,  Nicholas  d' Abbeville,  and 
Foulques  de  Saint-Georges  had  long  had  no  scruple  in  obtaining, 
by  threats  and  torture,  such  testimony  as  they  might   desire 
against  any  one  whom  they  might  wish  to  ruin,  and  that  their 
records  were  falsified,  and  filled  with  fictitious  entries  for  that 
purpose     Some  years  before,  Frere  Jean  Martin,  a  Domimcan, 
had  invoked  the  interposition  of  Pierre  de  Montbrun,  Archbishop 
of  Narbonne  (died  1286),  to  put  a  stop  to  this  iniquity.     Some 
investigation  was  made,  and  the  truth  of  the  charges  was  estab- 
Ushed.     The  dead  were  found  to  be  the  special  prey  of  these  vult- 
ures, who  had  prepared  their  frauds  in  advance.    Even  the  fierce 
orthodoxy  of  the  Marechaux  de  la  Foi  could  not  save  Gui  de  Levis 
of  Mirepoix  from  this  posthumous  attack ;  and,  when  Gautier  de 
Montbrun,  Bishop  of  Carcassonne,  died,  they  produced  from  their 
records  proof  that  he  had  adored  heretics  and  had  been  hereticated 
on  his  death-bed.     In  this  latter  case,  fortunately,  the  archbishop 
happened  to  know  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  Jourdain  Ferrolh, 
had  been  absent  at  the  time  when,  by  his  alleged  testimony,  he 
had  seen  the  act  of  adoration.     Frere  Jean  Martin  urged  the  arch- 
bishop to  destroy  all  the  records  and  cause  the  Dommioans  to  be 
deprived  of  their  functions,  and  the  prelate  made  some  attempt  at 
Eome  to  effect  this,  contenting  himself  meanwhile  with  issuing 
some  regulations  and  sequestrating  some  of  the  books.     It  was 
probably  during  this  flurry  that  the  Inquisitors  of  Carcassonne 
and  Toulouse,  Nicholas  d' Abbeville  and  Pierre  de  Mulceone,  hear- 
ing that  they  were  likely  to  be  convicted  of  fraud,  retired  with 
their  records  to  the  safe  retreat  of  ProuiUe  and  busied  themselves 
in  making  a  transcript,  with  the  compromising  entries  oniitted 
which  they  ingeniously  bound  in  the  covers  stripped  from  the  old 

volumes-t — 

*  Dn  Puy,  Hist,  du  Differend,  Pr.  633  sqq.  653-4. -Martene  Thesaur.  I, 

1320-36. 

t  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  125-8,  139. 
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CASE    OF    CASTEL    FABRI.  ^3 

About  this  time  occurred  a  case  which  confirms  the  popular 
belief  in  inquisitorial  iniquity,  and  which  had  results  of  vastly 
greater  importance  than  its  promoters  anticipated.     When  the 
disappointed  Boniface  YIII.  swore  that  he  would  cause  the  burn- 
ing of  Aimeric  Castel's  father,  he  uttered  no  idle  threat.    Nicholas 
d' Abbeville,  a  fitting  instrument,  was  at  hand,  and  to  him  he  pri- 
vately gave  the  necessary  verbal  instructions.     Castel  Fabri,  the 
father,  had  been  a  citizen  of  Carcassonne  distinguished  for  piety 
and  benevolence  no  less  than  for  wealth.     A  friend  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order,  after  duly  receiving  the  sacraments,  he  had  died,  in 
1278,  in  the  hands  of  its  friars,  six  of  whom  kept  watch  in  the 
sick-room  until  his  death,  and  he  had  been  buried  in  the  Francis- 
can cemetery.     We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Count  of  Foix 
how  easily  all  these  precautions  could  be  brushed  aside,  and  Nich- 
olas found  no  difliculty  in  discovering  or  making  the  evidence  he 
required.^     Suddenly,  in  1300,  the  people  of  Carcassonne  were 
startled  by  a  notice,  read  in  all  the  parish  churches,  summoning 
those  wishing  to  defend  the  memory  of  Castel  Fabri  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Inquisition  on  a  day  named,  as  the  deceased  was  proved 
to  have  been  hereticated  on  his  death-bed.    The  moment  was  weU 
chosen,  as  Aimeric  Castel,  the  son,  was  absent.    The  Franciscans, 
for  whom  the  accused  had  doubtless  provided  liberaUy  in  his  will' 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  assume  his  defence.     Hastily  con- 
sulting, they  determined  to  send  their  lector,  Bernard  de  Licgossi, 
or  DeHcieux,  to  the  General  Chapter  then  assembling  at  Marseilles,' 
for  instructions,  as,  in  the  chronic  antagonism  between  the  Mendi- 
cants, the  matter  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  Or- 
der.    The  wife  of  Aimeric  Castel  provided  for  the  expenses  of  the 
journey,  and  Bernard  returned  with  instructions  from  the  pro- 
vincial to  defend  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  while  Eleazar  de 

*  In  a  series  of  confessions  extracted  from  Master  Arnaud  Matha,  a  clerk  of 
Carcassonne,  in  1285,  there  are  two,  of  October  4  and  10,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes all  the  details  of  the  heretication  of  Castel  Fabri  on  his  death-bed  in 
1278  (Doat,  XXVI.  258-60).  While  these  cannot  be  positively  said  to  be  inter- 
polations,  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  so,  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  as 
impossible  that  such  a  matter  would  have  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant  for  fifteen 
years  with  so  rich  a  prize  within  reach.  The  case  is  doubtless  one  of  the  foroed 
records  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  popularly  believed  to  be  customary  in°the 
Inquisition. 
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Clermont  the  syndic  of  the  convent,  was  deputed  by  the  Gi^ardian 
Oiermoni,  lue  ^y  Meanwhile  Nicholas  had 

of  Narbonne  to  co-operate  with  him.     *\®^^^^"''  Bernard 

proceeded  to  condemnation,  and  when,  July  4,  1300,  Bernard 
and  Eleazar  presented  themselves  to  offer  the  testimony  o  the 
Sarfwho  hfd  watched  the  dying  man,  Nicholas  received  th^n 
sanding,  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and  on  their  urging  their  e  i- 
dence  "e  t  the  room  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner.  In  the 
afternoon  they  returned  to  ask  for  a  certificate  of  their  offer  and 
its  refusal,  but  found  the  door  of  the  Inquisition  closed,  and  could 

not  effect  an  entrance.  „„^  ooV 

The  next  step  was  to  take  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  See  and  ask 
for  '  Apostoh,"  but  this  was  no  easy  matter.     So  general  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  Nicholas  that  the  doctor  of  decretals,  Jean  de 
PeTne  toChomV  applied  to  draw  the  paper,  refused  unless 
h'sname  should  be  kept  inviolably  secret,  and  nineteen  years  after^ 
wards  Bernard  when  on  trial  refused  to  reveal  it  untd  compelled 
0^0  so     To  obtain  a  notary  to  authenticate  the  appeal  was  still 
harder     All  those  in  Carcassonne  absolutely  refused,  and  it  was 
Wnectssary  to  bring  one  from  a  distance,  so  that  it^vas  no  un- 
til July  16  that  the  document  was  ready  for  serv  ce.    Ho«  ser.ous 
1 V  Meed  all  parties  regarded  what  should  have  been  a  very  simple 
l^nt:  1;  sho'wn  by  le  winding-up  of  the  appeaWhi^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
until  the  case  is  decided,  not  only  the  body  of  Castel  Fabri,  but 
the  appellants  and  the  whole  Franciscan  convent,  under   he  pro- 
te^ion  of  the  Holy  See.    When  they  went  to  serve  the  instrument 
on  Mcholas  the  doors,  as  before,  were  found  closed  and  entrance 
could  not  be  effected.     It  wa.  therefore  read  in  the  street  and  lef 
acted  on  the  door,  to  be  taken  down  and  trea^red  and  brought 
tacKeu  on  m  T?„vnard  in  1319.    We  have  no  further 

forward  in  evidence  against  Bernard  mwi».  .  ..  ^ 

records  of  the  case,  but  that  the  appeal  was  meffeotual  i^  M^ib  e 
Hhe  fact  that  in  1322-3  the  accounts  of  Arnaud  Assalit  show 

thatihe  royal  treasury  was  still  receiving  an  income    rom  the 
that  tne  roya^  j  ^^^  ^^^^  unsatis- 

conflscated  estates  of  Castel  J^abri,  wnii« 

fied  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition  ordered  the  bones  of  his  wiie 
■    Kixende  to  be  exhumed.* 

.  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  {o~i:^.s^^*^^:^^^^^^^^^^^^'' '''  '""^  '''-'"'''■ 
Doat,  XXVII.  178 ;  XXXIV.  12S,  189.  Circassonne  was  the 

As  late  as  1838  the  confiseated  house  of  Castel  Fabn  at  C~nne 
subject  of  a  reclamation  by  Pierre  de  Manse  who  claimed  that  Ph.lippc 
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BERNARD    DfiLICIEUX.  /,g 

The  case  of  Castel  Fabri  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  like 
thousands  of  others,  had  it  not  chanced  to  bring  into  coUision  with 
the  Inquisition  the  lector  of  the  convent  of  Carcassonne.    Bernard 
Dehcieux  was  no  ordinary  man,  in  fact  a  contemporary  assures  us 
that  m  the  whole  Franciscan  Order  there  were  few  who  were  his 
equals.    Entering  the  Order  about  1284,  his  position  of  lector  or 
teacher  shows  the  esteem  felt  for  his  learning,  for  the  Mendicants 
were  ever  careful  in  selecting  those  to  whom  thev  confided  such 
functions ;  and,  moreover,  we  find  him  in  relations  with  the  lead- 
mg  minds  of  the  age,  such  as  Eaymond  LuUy  and  Arnaldo  de 
Vilanova.     His  eloquence  made  him  much  in  request  as  preacher- 
his  persuasiveness  enabled  him  to  control  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  while  his  enthusiastic  ardor  prompted  him  to 
make  any  sacrifices  necessary  to  a  cause  which  had  once  enhsted 
his  sympathies.    He  was  no  latitudinarian  or  time-server,  for  when 
the  spht  came  in  his  own  Order  he  embraced,  to  his  ruin,  the  side 
of  he  Spiritual  Franciscans,  with  the  same  disregard  of  self  as  he 
had  manifested  m  his  dealings  with  the  Inquisition.     He  was  no 
admirer  of  toleration,  for  he  devoutly  wished  the  extermination  of 
heresy,  but  experience  and  observation  had  convinced  him  that 
.n  Dommican  hands  the  Inquisition  was  merely  an  instrument  o 
oppression  and  extortion,  and  he  imagined  that  by  transf err't  it 
to  the  Franciscans  its  usefulness  would  be  preserved  while  its  evils 
would  be  removed.     Boniface  VIII.,  as  we  have  seen,  about  ths 
time  replaced  the  Franciscan  inquisitors  of  Padua  and  Vicenza  with 
Domimcans  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  similar  evils,  and  Lthe 
jealousy  and  antagonism  between  the  two  orders  the  co™ 
operation  might  seem  worth  attempting  in  Languedo  .  T  the 
Zs^uHZT'  ?  ^•^«^™»"^  «^  '^^  P-Pie,  lernard  devoted 
i^ZtLde     Ttr   T  ^T'  "°"™"^  •^'^°'l"y'  persecution,  and 
SKI        J         "**''''  ^"^  '°"°^*  *«  «^rve  allowed  him  to  sell 
his  books  in  their  service,  and  to  cripple  himself  with  debt  whiTe 

eatrS       ;f  'r  "^'^^*"'  ''^^^^^^^'^  '^-  -lentlessly  C  tt 
death,    let  m  the  struggle  he  had  the  sympathies  of  his  own 

Order  which  everywhere  throughout  Languedo'c  manifested  itsllf 
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the  enemy  of  the  Dominican  Inquisition.  Already,  in  1291,  Fran^ 
ctcansTn  Carcassonne  ha4  er^deavore^to  intervene  .nc^^^^^^^^ 
heresy,  and  had  been  sharply  reproved  by  Pluhppe  le  Bel  at  the 

i^stan^e  of  the  Inquisitor  Guillaume  de  ^-"^'-^^^^JlB^rSl 
had  supported  the  appeal  of  the  men  of  Carcassonne  to  Boniface 
Vm    and  throughout  the  whole  of  Bernard's  agitation  the  Fran- 
Iscan  Events  L  seen  to  be  rallying^points  of  the  opposiUo. 
It  is  there  that  Bernard  preaches  his  fiery  sermons    it    s  ttee 
that  meetings  are  held  to  plan  resistance,     during  the  tr^^^^^^^^^ 
in  Carcassonne  Foulques  de  Saint-Georges  went  ^  ^h  twenty^^^ 
men  to  the  Franciscan  convent  to  cite  the  opponents  of  the  Inqui 
Stlon     The  friars  would  not  admit  them,  but  tolled  the  bell  and 
an  angry  crowd  assembled,  while  those  inside  the  convent  assail  d 
them  wfth  stones  and  quarrels,  and  they  were  glad  to  escape  with   j 

^''^  Vaillfthe  inquisitors  complained  to  the  Franciscan  prelates 

of  Jernard  as  an  Lpeder  of  the  Holy  Office.    The  form  of  a  trial 

would  be  gone  through,  and  the  offender  would  be  furnished  with 

Xrs  attestin..  his  innocence.    The  Dominicans  asserted  that 

Cir^lfwas  solely  causedby  jealousy;  ^^^  Franciscjn^^^^^ 

torted  that  their  friends  were  the  special  objects  of  mquis^onal 

perseculn     King  Philippe's  confessor  was  a  Dominican,  Queen 

Joanna's  a  Francfscan,  and  the  two  courtly  friars  took  part,  for 

arriLst  the  Inquisition,  with  a  zeal  which  rendered  them  im- 

^.ortaftfTctors  in  L  struggle.    The  undying  hostility  between 

Sftwo  0  n  always  ledThem  to  opposite  sides  in  every  ques- 

tllm  If  dogtlor  prLtice,  and  this  was  one  which  afforded  the 

'^^tlt  ri'l'l'Iir  ted  on  the  so-called  heretics  of  Albi,  m 
The  c-oMi»  <^^  ™«  ^^  ^^^  g^^jted  con- 

December,  1299,  ^nd  tlie  ear  y  ^^^^ 

SSS  '^jZS,tZZ.s  breaking  out  afi-esh,  and  he 
^S  n.^  Te  avers^tomakinghi^-^         that  they  had  a  ^ 

p.  148).-MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  4270,  lol.  ^^i. 

X.  268.  .  .  ,    a   19    22  24,  26,  32,  40,  63,  70, 

Bouquet,  kxi.  748).-CoU.  Doat,  XXXIV.  26. 
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protector  in  the  throne.     With  the  advice  of  his  council  an  inves- 
tigation was  ordered,  and  confided  to  the  Bishops  of  Beziers  and 
Maguelonne,  but  the  inquisitors  arrogantly  and  persistently  re- 
fused to  allow  the  secrets  of  their  oiRce  to  be  invaded.     This  was 
not  calculated  to  remove  popular  disquiet,  and  in  1301  PhiUppe 
sent  to  Languedoc  two  officials  armed  with  supreme  powers,  un- 
der the  name  of  Reformers.     As  the  royal  authority  extended 
and  established  itself,  special  deputies  for  the  investigation  and 
correction  of  abuses  were  frequently  despatched  to  the  provinces. 
In  the  present  case  those  who  came  to  Languedoc  perhaps  had 
for  their  chief  business  the  arrest  of  the  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  ac- 
cused of  treasonable  practices,  but  the  colorable  pretext  for  their 
mission  was  the  correction  of  inquisitorial  abuses.     One  of  them, 
Jean  de  Pequigny,  Yidame  of  Amiens,  was  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter for  probity  and  sagacity;  the  other  was  Richard  :N'epveu, 
Archdeacon  of  Lisieux,  of  whom  we  hear  little  in  the  following 
years,  except  that  he  quietly  slipped  into  the  vacant  episcopate 
of  Beziers.     He  must  have  done  his  duty  to  some  extent,  how- 
ever, for  Bernard  Gui  tells  us  that  he  died  in  1309  of  leprosy,  as 
a  judgment  of  God  for  his  hostility  to  the  Inquisition.* 

The  Reformers  established  themselves  at  Toulouse,  where 
Foulques  de  Saint-Georges  had  been  inquisitor  since  Michaelmas, 
1300,  and  speedily  gathered  much  damaging  testimony  against 
hmi,  for  he  was  accused  not  only  of  unduly  torturing  persons  for 
purposes  of  extortion,  but  of  gratifying  his  lusts  by  arresting 
women  whose  virtue  he  failed  otherwise  to  overcome.  Thither 
flocked  representatives  of  Albi,  with  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  prisoners,  beseeching  and  imploring  the  representatives  of  the 

*  MSS.  Bib.  Xat,  fonds  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  163.-Gmllel.  Nangiac.  Contin  ' 
anD.  1303.  _  Grandes  Chroniques,  T.  V.  pp.  156-7.  -  Girard  de  Fracheto  Chron* 
contm.^ann.  1203  (D.  Bouq.  XXL  23)._Vaissette,  IV.  I12.-Bern.  Guidon.  Hist.' 
f  und.  Conv.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  514). 

When,  long  years  afterwards,  in  1319,  Bernard  D^icieux  was  carried  from 
Avignon  to  Toulouse  for  the  trial  which  led  to  his  death,  one  of  the  convoy  a 
notary  named  Arnaud  de  Nogaret,  chanced  to  allude  to  a  report  that  Pequi^nv 
had  been  bribed  with  one  thousand  livres  to  oppose  the  Inquisition.  Then'the 
old  mans  temper  flashed  forth  in  defence  of  his  departed  friend-" Thou  liest 
No  42707^2^3'  ^''^''^'  """'  ""^  ^'''''*  man!"-MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin, 
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king  for  justice,  and  promising  revelations  if  they  would  issue  let^ 
ters  of  safety  to  those  who  would  give  information— for  the  ter- 
ror inspired^  by  the  Inquisition  was  such  that  no  one  dared  to 
testify  concerning  it  unless  he  was  assured  of  protection  against 
its  vengeance.     The  Bishop  of  Albi  came  also  to  justify  himself, 
and  on  his  return  to  his  episcopal  seat  he  was  welcomed  with 
a  manifestation  of  the  feehng  entertained  for  him  by  his  flock, 
Whom  the  coming  of  the  Eef  ormers  encouraged  in  the  expression 
of  their  sentiments.     When  his  approach  was  announced  a  crowd 
of  men  and  women  rushed  forth  from  the  gates  to  meet  him  with 
shouts  of  "  Death,  death,  death  to  the  traitor  !'^     It  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether,  as  reported,  he  bore  the  threats  and  insults 
with  patience  akin  to  that  of  Christ,  ordering  his  followers  to 
keep  their  weapons  down ;  certain  it  is  that  he  was  roughly  han- 
dled, and  had  difficulty  in  safely  reaching  his  palace.     A  conspir- 
acy was  formed  to  burn  the  palace,  in  order,  during  the  confu- 
sion, to  liberate  the  prisoners,  but  the  hearts  of  the  conspirators 
failed  them  and  the  project  was  abandoned.     Even  more  mena- 
cing was  the  action  of  a  number  of  the  chief  citizens,  who  bound 
themselves  by  a  notarial  instrument  to  prosecute  him  and  Nicho- 
las d' Abbeville  in  the  king's  court.     As  a  consequence,  the  bish- 
op's temporalities  were  sequestrated,  and  eventuaUy  the  enormous 
fine  of  twenty  thousand  livres  stripped  him  of  a  portion  of  his  iH- 
gotten  gains  for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  who  was  bitterly  re- 
proached by  Bernard  Delicieux  for  thus  preferring  money  to 
justice.     Bernard  de  Castanet  retained  his  uneasy  seat  until  1308, 
when  seeing  under  Clement  Y.  no  prospect  of  better  times,  he  pro^ 
cured  a  transfer  to  the  quieter  see  of  Buy..    One  of  the  earhest 
signs  of  the  revulsion  under  John  XXII.  was  his  advancement,  m 
December,  1316,  to  the  Cardinalate  of  Borto,  which  he  held  for 
only  eight  months,  his  death  occurring  in  August,  1317.^ 

The  Keformers,  meanwhile,  had. sent  for  Bernard  Delicieux, 
who  was  then  quietly  performing  his  duties  as  lector  in  the  con- 
vent of  Narbonne.     He  must  akeady  have  made  himself  conspic- 


*  Bern  Guidon.  Hist.  Fund.  Conv.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  510-1 1).-Arch. 
de  rinq.  de  Care.  (Boat,  XXVII.  7).-MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  4270,  fol. 
6,  1, 11,  43,  45,  48,  71, 161,  270.-Arch.  de  Thotel-de-viUe  d'Albi  (Boat,  XXXIV. 
169)._Vaissette,  IV.  143. 
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uous  in  the  affair  of  Castel  Fabri,  and  was  evidently  regarded  as 
a  desirable  ally  in  the  impending  struggle.  According  to  his  own 
story  he  advised  Pequigny  to  let  the  Inquisition  alone,  as  experi- 
ence had  shown  that  effort  was  useless ;  but  on  being  called  again 
to  Toulouse  on  some  business  connected  with  the  Priory  of  la 
Daurade,  and  having  to  visit  Paris  in  connection  with  the  will  of 
Louis,  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  it  was  arranged,  at  Pequigny' s  sugges- 
tion, that  he  should  accompany  a  deputation  which  the  citizens  of 
Albi  were  sending  to  the  king  to  invoke  his  active  intervention. 
The  court  was  at  Senlis,  whither  they  repaired,  and  there  came 
also  Pequigny  to  justify  himself,  and  Frere  Foulques  with  several 
Dominicans,  eager  to  estabhsh  the  innocence  of  the  Inquisition.* 
The  battle  was  fought  out  before  the  king.  Bernard  urged 
the  suspension  of  the  inquisitors  during  an  investigation,  or  that 
the  Dominicans  should  be  permanently  declared  ineligible  while 
awaiting  final  action  by  the  Holy  See.  Supported  by  Frere  Guil- 
laume,  the  king's  Dominican  confessor,  Foulques  preferred  charges 
against  Pequigny,  but  could  furnish  no  proofs.  Pequigny  retort- 
ed with  accusations  against  Foulques,  and  a  commission,  consist- 
ing of  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  the  Constable  of  France, 
was  appointed  to  hear  both  sides.  After  due  deliberation,  it  re- 
ported in  favor  of  Pequigny,  and  the  king  took  the  unheard-of 
step  of  removing  the  inquisitor.  He  at  first  requested  this  of  the 
Dominican  Provincial  of  Paris,  who  possessed  the  power  to  do  so, 
but  that  official  called  together  a  chapter,  which  contented  itself 
with  appointing  an  adjunct,  and  ordering  Foulques  to  retain  office 
tiU  the  middle  of  the  following  Lent,  in  order  to  complete  the  tri- 
als which  he  had  already  commenced.  This  gave  Philippe  great 
offence,  which  he  expressed  in  the  most  outspoken  terms  in  letters 
to  his  chaplain  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  whom  he  bitterly 
reproached  for  advising  acceptance  of  the  terms.  He  did  not 
content  himself  with  words,  for  simultaneously,  December  8, 
1301,  he  wrote  to  the  bishop,  the  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  and  the 
seneschals  of  Toulouse  and  Albi,  stating  that  the  imploring  cries 
of  his  subjects,  including  prelates  and  ecclesiastics,  counts,  bar- 
ons, and  other  distinguished  men,  convinced  him  that  Foulques 
was  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  including  crimes 

*  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  16,  149. 
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abhorrent  to  the  human  mind.    He  afflicted  the  people  with  nu- 
merous  exactions  and  oppressions;  he  was  accustomed  to  com- 
mence proceedings  with  torture  inconceivable  and  incredible,  and 
Zs  compel  confession  from  those  ^^-^.!^%^^^^;^^'^'^^^^^ 
this  failed  he  suborned  witnesses  to  testify  false  y.     His  detesta. 
ble  excesses  had  created  such  general  terror  that  a  nsmg  of  the 
people  was  to  be  apprehended  unless  some  «l-^^Jj  -^^^^  JJJ 
had     Some  further  unavailing  opposition  was  made  to  Foulques  s 
removal,  but  not  much  was  gained  by  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor Guillaume  de  Morieres,  who  had  previously  succeeded  hm. 
in  the  Priory  of  Albi.    Foulques  was  gratified  with  the  important 
Prory  of  Ivignon,  and  when  he  subsequently  died  in  poverty 
atLyons  he  was  regarded  by  his  Order  almost  m  the  light  of  a 

"""pMUppe   had   not   contented   himself   with   getting   rid   of 
Foulaues   but  had  endeavored  to  introduce  reforms  which  are 
fnte  esttng  not  only  as  a  manifestation  of  the  roya   supremacy 
wS  he  assumed,  but  also  as  the  model  of  aU  subsequent  en- 
leavors  to  curb  the  abuses  of  the  Inquisition.    It  was  natura 
that  thl  should  take  the  shape  of  reviving  the  episcopal  power 
IhtiL  become  so  completely  suppressed.    Firstly,  the  prison 
Ih  ch  the  crown  had  built  on  its  own  land  m  Toulouse  for  the 
Tsetf  he  Inquisition  was  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  o  some 
one  selected  by  both  bishop  and  inquisitor,  and  m  case  of  their 
TsLreement  by  the  royal  seneschal.    The  inquisitor  was  deprived 
5  tfe Twer  of  arbitrary  arrest.    He  was  obliged  to  consult  the 
b  shop  aiTd  when  they  could  not  agree  the  question  was  to  be 
detded  by  a  majority  vote  in  an  assemblage  consisting  of  certain 
offices  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dommican 
cfnvents     Arrests  were  only  to  be  made  by  the  senescha  ,  after 
these  preliminaries  had  been  observed,  except  m  case  of  foreign 
heretics  who  might  escape.    The  question  of  bail  was  to  be  set- 
Heretics  WHO       g  „,  tviflt  of  arrest     In  no  case  was  either 
Sop  It^SoZiX  otr„'c  ,.e.  «.i„g  -Wd..,^ 
■  1,  tor,  2  Z  king  d„l.rrf,  .•  W.  .a„»o.  »dar.  that  .h.  l.f .  ..d 

T,m.-Ml  d*  M«M«in.  a«  OJ».,  XXXIV.  1..,. 
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death  of  our  subjects  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  a 
single  individual,  who,  even  if  not  actuated  by  cupidity,  may  be 
insufficiently  informed."  Inadequate  as  these  reforms  eventually 
proved,  they  had  an  excellent  temporary  effect.  For  a  time  the 
Inquisition  Avas  paralyzed,  and  arrests  which  had  been  taking 
place  every  week  were  suddenly  brought  to  an  end,  for  during 
1302  these  provisions  were  embodied  in  a  general  Ordonnance,  and 
the  legislation  of  1293  protecting  the  Jews  was  repeated.  At 
the  same  time  Philippe  was  careful  to  manifest  due  soHcitude  for 
the  suppression  of  heresy,  for  he  published  anew  the  severe  edict 
of  St.  Louis ;  and  on  the  appointment  of  Guillaume  de  Morieres  to 
the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  he  wrote  to  the  seneschal  instruct- 
ing him  to  place  the  royal  prisons  at  the  inquisitor's  disposal,  to 
pay  him  the  customary  stipend,  and  to  aid  him  in  every  way  un- 
til further  orders.* 

While  the  new  regulations  may  have  promised  relief  elsewhere, 
they  gave  little  comfort  at  Albi,  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  of 
whose  bishop  had  given  rise  to  the  whole  disturbance.  Its  citi- 
zens were  still  languishing  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  of  Car- 
cassonne, and  a  numerous  deputation  of  both  sexes  was  sent  to 
the  king,  accompanied  by  two  Franciscans,  Jean  Hector  and  Ber- 
trand  de  Yilledelle.  Again  Bernard  Dehcieux  was  present,  hav- 
ing this  time  been  opportunely  chosen  to  represent  the  Order  on 
a  summons  from  Philippe  for  consultation  on  the  subject  of  his 
quarrel  with  Pope  Boniface.  They  all  followed  the  king  to  Pierre- 
fonds  and  then  to  Compiegne.  He  gave  them  fair  words,  prom- 
ised a  speedy  visit  to  Languedoc,  when  he  would  settle  matters, 
and  consoled  them  with  a  donation  of  one  thousand  livres,  which 
he  could  well  afford  to  do,  for  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  pris- 
oners were  in  his  hands,  and  were  never  released. f 

AH  this,  of  course,  gave  little  satisfaction ;  nor  were  the  peo- 
ple placated  by  the  removal  of  I^icholas  d' Abbeville,  for  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne  by  Geoffroi  d'Ablis, 

*  Vaissette,  IV.  Pr.  118-21.— MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  4370,  fol.  69.— 
Isambert,  Anc.  Loix  Fran9.  II.  747,  789. 

t  Arch,  de  I'hotel-de-ville  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXIV.  169).— MSS.  Bib.  Nat., 
fonds  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  16,  70,  134,  151.  — Coll.  Doat,  XXXIII.  207-72- 
XXXIV.  189. 
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who  was  as  energetic  and  unsparing  as  his  predecessor,  and  who 
brought  royal  letters,  dated  January  1, 1303,  ordering  all  officials 
to  render  him  the  customary  obedience.  Popular  excitement 
grew  more  and  more  threatening,  and  as  Albi  had  no  local  inquis- 
itors of  its  own,  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  of 
Carcassonne,  the  discontent  vented  itself  on  the  Dominicans,  who 
were  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  hated  tribunal.  On 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  December  2, 1302,  when  the  friars 
went  as  usual  to  preach  in  the  churches  they  were  violently  eject- 
ed and  assailed  with  cries  of  "  Death  to  the  traitors !"  and  deemed 
themselves  at  length  fortunate  in  being  able  to  regain  their  con- 
vent. This  state  of  things  continued  for  several  years,  during 
which  they  scarce  dared  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets,  and 
were  never  secure  from  insult.  All  alms  and  burial -fees  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  people  refused  even  to  attend  mass  in  their 
church.  The  names  of  Dominic  and  Peter  Martyr  were  erased 
from  the  crucifix  at  the  principal  gate  of  the  town,  and  were  re- 
placed with  those  of  Pequigny  and  Nepveu,  and  of  two  citizens 
who  were  leaders  in  the  disturbances— Arnaud  Garsia  and  Pierre 

Probi  of  Castres."^ 

The  prisoners  of  Albi  were  still  as  far  as  ever  from  liberation, 
and  Bernard  Delicieux  urged  Pequigny  to  come  to  Carcassonne 
and  consider  their  case  on  the  spot.  In  the  summer  of  1303  he 
did  so,  and  was  met  by  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  Albi,  men 
and  women,  praying  him  to  liberate  them.  While  he  was  inves- 
tigating the  subject  he  came  upon  the  instrument  of  pacification 
between  l^icholas  d' Abbeville  and  the  consuls  of  Carcassonne  in 
1299.  This  was  communicated  to  the  people  by  Frere  Bernard  in 
a  fiery  sermon,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  conditions  aroused  them 
almost  to  frenzy.  Plots  ensued  in  which  the  houses  of  some  of 
the  old  consuls  and  of  those  who  were  regarded  as  friends  of  the 
Inquisition  were  destroyed ;  the  Dominican  church  was  assailed, 
its  windows  broken,  the  statues  in  its' porch  overthrown,  and  the 
friars  maltreated.  To  violate  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  was  so 
serious  a  matter  that  Pequigny  seems  to  have  wished  the  backing 
of  an  enraged  populace  before  he  would  venture  on  the  step ;  and 

*  Vaissette,  Ed.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  409.  —  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  4270. 
fol.  165.— Bern.  Guidon.  Hist.  Con  v.  Prsedic.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  511). 
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when  he  resolved  upon  it  he  anticipated  resistance  so  confidently 
that  with  his   privity  Bernard  assembled  fourscore  men,  with 
skilled  mechanics,  in  the  Franciscan  convent,  ready  to  break  open 
the  jails  in  case  of  necessity.     Their  services  were  not  needed. 
Geoffroi  d'Ablis  yielded,  and  in  August,  1303,  Pequigny  removed 
the  prisoners  of  Albi.     He  did  not  discharge  them,  however,  but 
merely  transferred  them  to  the  royal  prisons,  and  refused  to  carry 
them  to  the  king  as  Bernard  advised.     Possibly  their  treatment 
for  a  while  may  have  been  gentler,  but  they  derived  no  perma- 
nent advantage  from  the  movement.     The  grasp  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  unrelaxing.     It  obtained  possession  of  them  again,  and 
we  shall  see  that  it  held  them  to  the  last.* 

Meanwhile  advantage  was   taken  of  the  access  obtained  to 
them  to  procure  from  them  statements  of  the  tortures  which  they 
had  endured,  and  fists  were  made  of  the  names  of  those  whom 
they  had  been  forced  to  accuse  as  heretics.     These  were  circulated 
throughout  the  land  and  excited  general  alarm,  the  Franciscans 
being  especially  active  in  giving  them  publicity.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  inquisitor  Geoffroi  d'Abfis  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  cited  Pequigny  to  appear  and  stand  trial  for  impeding  the  In- 
quisition, and  on  his  refusal  excommunicated  him,  September  29 ; 
and  as  soon  as  word  could  be  carried  to  Paris  he  was  published 
as  excommunicate  by  the  Dominicans  there.     This  audacious  act 
brought  afi  parties  to  a  sense  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  which 
had  sprung  up  between  Church  and  State.    The  consuls  and  people 
of  Albi  addressed  to  the  queen  an  earnest  petition  beseeching  her 
to  prevail  upon  the  king  not  to  abandon  them  by  withdrawino- 
the  Kef  ormers,  who  had  already  done  so  much  good  and  on  whom 
depended  their  last  hope.     A  fruitless  effort  also  was  made  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  the  excommunication.     At  Castres,  Oc- 
tober 13,  Jean  Eicoles,  stipendiary  priest  of  the  Church  of  St 
Mary,  pubfished  it  from  the  pulpit,  as  he  was  bound  to  do  and 
was  promptly  arrested  by  the  deputy  of  the  royal  viguier  of  Albi 
and  carried  to  the  Franciscan  convent,  where  he  was  threatened 

900*  ^xf^'  ^'^'^'*-'  ^""'"^"  ^'^^^'  ^^^^'  ^^^-  ^'  l^'  l^'  20,  32,  44,  49,  58,  156,  163 
229.-Pequigny  is  also  said  to  have  arrested  some  of  the  friars  connected  with 
the  Inquisition  (La  Faille,  Annales  de  Toulouse  L  34),  but  I  think  this  impos- 
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and  maltreated,  and  tlie  friars  used  every  effort  to  persuade  him 
to  withdraw  it.  This  in  itself  was  a  grave  violation  of  clerical 
immunity,  and  it  was  soon  recognized  that  such  proceedings  were 
worse  than  useless.  Pequigny's  authority  was  paralyzed  until  the 
excommunication  should  be  removed,  and  this  could  only  be  done 
by  the  man  who  had  uttered  it,  or  by  the  pope  himself.^ 

The  prospect  of  reUef  was  darkened  by  the  election,  October 
21,  of  Benedict  XI.,  himself  a  Dominican  and  necessarily  pre- 
disposed in  favor  of  the  Inquisition.     Special  exertions  evidently 
were  required  unless  all  that  had  been  gained  was  to  be  lost,  and, 
at  the  best,  litigation  in  the  Roman  court  was  a  costly  business. 
Pequigny  had  appealed  to  the  pope,  and,  October  29,  he  wrote 
from  Paris  to  the  cities  of  Languedoc  asking  for  their  aid  in  the 
persecution  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  in  their  cause. 
Bernard  Dehcieux  promptly  busied  himself  to  obtain  the  required 
assistance.     By  his  exertions  the  three  cities  of  Carcassonne,  Albi, 
and  Cordes  entered  into  an  alliance  and  pledged  themselves  to  fur- 
nish the  sum  of  thi^ee  thousand  livres,  one  half  by  Carcassonne 
and  the  rest  by  the  other  two,  and  to  continue  in  the  same  pro- 
portions as  long  as  the  affair  should  last.     After  Pequigny's  death 
they  renewed  their  obhgation  to  his  oldest  son  Eenaud ;  but  as  the 
matter  was  much  protracted,  they  grew  tired,  and  Bernard,  who 
had  raised  some  of  the  money  on  his  own  responsibihty,  was  left 
with  heavy  obligations,  of  which  he  vainly  sought  restitution  at 
the  hands  of  the  ungrateful  cities.f  _ 

The  quarrel  was  thus  for  a  time  transferred  to  Pome.  Pe- 
quigny went  to  Italy  with  envoys  from  the  king  and  from  Carcas- 
sonne and  Albi  to  plead  his  cause,  and  was  opposed  by  GuiUaume 
de  Morieres  the  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  sent  thither  to  manage 
the  case  against  him.     Benedict  was  not  slow  in  showing  on 

-  MSS  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  4270,  fol.  27,  272.-Arch.  de  Vlnq.  de  Care. 
(Doat  XXXII  114).-Berii.  Guidon.  Hist.  Conv.  Praedic.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll. 
VI  511)  -Vaissette,  IV.  Pr.  128.-Coll.  Doat,  XXXIV.  26. 

The  Dominican  party  declared  that  the  statements  purporting  to  come  from 
the  prisoners  were  fraudulent,  and  Bernard  Gui  relates  with  savage  satisfaction 
that  a  monk  named  Raymond  Baudier,  who  was  concerned  in  getting  them  up, 
hanged  himself  like  Judas  (1.  c  p.  514).  „      .       -d        t^< 

t  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  4270,  fol.  63, 153-55, 272-3.-Haureau,  Bern.  Dg. 

licieux  pp.  1»7, 190. 
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which  side  his  sympathies  lay-     At  Perugia,  while  the  pope  was 
conducting  the  solemnities  of  Pentecost,  May  17, 1304,  Pequigny 
ventured  to  enter  the  church.    Benedict  saw  him,  and,  pointing  to 
him,  said  to  his  marshal,  P.  de  Brayda,  "Turn  out  that  Patarin!" 
an  order  which  the  marshal  zealously  obeyed.     The  significance 
of  the  incident  was  not  small,  and  after  the  death  of  both  Bene- 
dict and  Pequigny,  Geoffroi  d'Ablis  caused  a  notarial  instrument 
recounting  it  to  be  drawn  up  and  duly  authenticated  as  one  of 
the  documents  of  the  process.     The  climate  of  Italy  was  very  un- 
healthy for  Transmontanes.     Morieres  died  at  Perugia,  and  Pe- 
quigny followed  him  at  Abruzzo,  September  29,  1304,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  excommunication.     Having  remained  for  a  year 
under  the  ban  for  impeding  the  Inquisition,  he  was  legally  a 
heretic,  and  his  burial  in  consecrated  ground  is  only  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  death  of  Benedict  a  short  time  before.     Geoffroi 
d'Ablis  demanded  that  his  bones  be  exhumed  and  burned, while  Pe- 
quigny's  sons  carried  on  the  appeal  for  the  rehabilitation  of  his 
memory.     The  matter  dragged  on  till  Clement  Y.  referred  it  to  a 
commission  of  three  cardinals.     These  gave  a  patient  hearing  to 
both  sides,  who  argued  the  matter  exhaustively,  and  submitted 
all  the  necessary  documents  and  papers.     At  last,  July  23, 1308, 
they  rendered  their  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  had  been  unjust  and  iniquitous,  and  that  its 
revocation  should  be  pubHshed  in  all  places  where  it  had  been 
announced.     Geoffroi  fruitlessly  endeavored  to  appeal  from  this, 
which  was  the  most  complete  justification  possible  of  all  that  had 
been  said  and  done  against  the  Inquisition,  emphasized  by  Clem- 
ent's cutting  refusal  to  listen  to  his   statements —  " It  is  false: 
the  land  never  wished  to  rebel,  but  Avas  in  evil  case  in  consequence 
of  the  doings  of  the  Inquisition,"  while  a  cardinal  told  him  that 
for  fifty  years  the  people  had  been  goaded  to  resistance  by  the 
excesses  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  when  a  corrective  was  ap- 
phed  they  only  added  evil  to  evil.* 

Benedict  XI.  had  given  other  proofs  of  partisanship.     It  is 
true  that  in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed  people  he 

*  Arch,  de  rinq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXI.  10;  XXXII.  114).  — Bern.  Guidon. 
Hist.  Conv.  Praedie.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  510-11). -MSS.  Bib.  Nat.  fonds 
latin,  4270,  fol.  88,  109,  122. 
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appointed  a  commission  of  cardinals  to  investigate  the  matter,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  their  labors,  which  were  probably  cut  short 
by  his  death,  July  7,  1304.  ^o  commissioners  of  his  selection 
would  have  been  likely  to  report  adversely  to  the  Inquisition,  for 
he  manifested  his  prejudgment  by  ordering  the  Minister  of  Aqui- 
taine,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  office  and  future  disability,  to 
arrest  Frere  Bernard  without  warning  and  send  him  under  suffi- 
cient guard  to  the  papal  court,  as  a  fautor  of  heretics  and  presum- 
ably a  heretic.  The  leading  citizens  of  Albi,  including  G.  de 
Pesenches  the  viguier  and  Gaillard  Etienne  the  royal  judge,  who 
had  sought  to  aid  Pequigny,  were  also  involved  in  the  papal  con- 
demnation. The  Minister  of  Aquitaine  intrusted  to  Frere  Jean 
Rigaud  the  execution  of  the  arrest,  which  he  duly  performed,  June, 
1304,  in  the  convent  of  Carcassonne,  adding  an  excommunication 
when  Bernard,  encouraged  by  the  active  sympathy  of  the  people, 
delayed  in  obeying  the  papal  summons.  He  never  went,  and  it 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  Franciscan  tendencies  to  see  that  the 
minister  absolved  him  from  the  excommunication,  and  that  the 
provincial  chapter  of  his  Order  at  Albi  decided  that  he  had  done 
all  that  was  requisite,  though  perhaps  Benedict's  death  in  July 
had  reheved  them  from  fears  as  to  the  immediate  consequences  of 

their  contumacy.^ 

Meanwhile  Phihppe  le  Bel  had  at  last  fulfilled  his  promise 
to  visit  in  person  his  southern  provinces  and  rectify  on  the  spot 
the  wrongs  of  which  his  subjects  had  so  long  complained.  He 
was  expecting  a  favorable  termination  to  his  negotiation  with 
Benedict  for  the  removal  of  the  excommunications  launched  by 
Boniface  YIII.  against  himself  and  his  subjects  and  chief  agents, 
a  result  which  he  obtained  May  13,  1304,  with  exception  of  the 
censure  inflicted  on  Guillaume  de  Xogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna. 
When,  therefore,  he  reached  Toulouse  on  Christmas  Day,  1303,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  excite  unnecessarily  Benedict's  prejudices. 
From  Albi  and  Carcassonne  multitudes  flocked  to  him  with  cries 
for  redress  and  protection,  and  Pequigny  spoke  eloquently  in  their 
behalf.     The  inquisitors  were  represented  by  Guillem  Pierre,  the 

*  Arch,  de  rhotel-cle-ville  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXIV.  45).  — Arch,  de  Tlnq.  de 
Care.  (Doat,  XXXIV.  14).— MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  4270,  fol.  23,  25,  31,  86, 
132,  137,  140-1,  152,  153. 
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Dominican  provincial,  while  Bernard  Delicieux  was  foremost  in 
the  debate.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  made  his  celebrated 
assertion  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  would  be  convicted  of  heresy 
if  tried  with   inquisitorial  methods,  and  when  the   scandalized 
Bishop  of  Auxerre  tartly  reproved  him,  he  stoutly  maintained  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  said.     Friar  JN'icholas,  the  king's  Dominican 
confessor,  was  suspected  of  exercising  undue  influence  in  favor  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  Bernard  endeavored  to  discredit  him  by  ac- 
cusing him  of  betraying  to  the  Flemings  all  the  secrets  of  the 
royal  council.     Geoffroi  d'Abhs,  the  Inquisitor  of   Carcassonne, 
moreover,  was  ingratiating  himself  with  Philippe  at  the  moment 
by  skilful  negotiations  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  Kome.^ 
Phihppe  patiently  heard  both  sides,  and  recorded  his  conclu- 
sions in  an  edict  of  January  13,  1304,  which  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  compromise.     It  recited  that  the  king  had  come  to  Languedoc 
for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  the  country  excited  by  the  action  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  had  had  prolonged  consultation  on  the  subject 
w^th  all  who  were  entitled  to  express  an  opinion.    The  result  thus 
reached  was  that  the  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  should  be  visited 
by  royal  deputies  in  company  with  inquisitors ;  the  prisons  were 
to  be  safe,  but  not  punitive.     In  the  case  of  prisoners  not  yet  sen- 
tenced the  trials  were  to  be  carried  to  conclusion  under  the  con- 
joined supervision  of  the  bishops  and  inquisitors,  and  this  co-opera- 
tion was  to  be  observed  in  the  future,  except  at  Albi,  where  the 
bishop,  being  suspected,  w^as  to  be  replaced  by  Arnaud  JSTovelli,  the 
Cistercian  Abbot  of  Fontfroide.     The  royal  officials  were  strictly 
ordered  to  aid  in  every  way  the  inquisitors  and  episcopal  ordinaries 
when  called  upon,  and  to  protect  from  injury  and  violence  the 
Dominicans,  their  churches  and  houses.f 

At  Albi  the  change  had  the  wished-for  effect.  IN'o  more  here- 
tics were  found  and  no  further  prosecutions  w^ere  required.  Yet 
the  refusal  of  the  king  to  entertain  any  project  of  reform  other 
than  his  previous  one  of  curbing  the  Inquisition  with  an  illusory 

*  Grandjean,  Registres  de  Benoit  XL  No.  1253-60,  1276 -MSS  Bib  Nat 
fonds  latin,  4270,  fol.  21,  73,  74,  158,  162,  278.-Molinier,  L'Inq.  dans  le  midi'de 
La  France  pp.  126-7.-Geoffroi  d'Ablis  had  sufficient  influence  with  the  king  to 
persuade  him  to  found  the  Dominican  convent  of  Poissy. 

t  Vaissette,  IV.  Pr.  130-1.-MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  4270,  fol   139 
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episcopal  supervision  was  a  grievous  disappointment.     Men  nat- 
urally argued  that  if  the  Dominicans  had  done  right  they  ought 
not  to  be  insulted  by  the  proposed  episcopal  co-operation ;  and  if 
they  had  done  wrong  they  ought  to  be  replaced.     If  any  change 
was  called  for,  the  projected  one  was  insufficient.    So  many  hopes 
had  been  built  upon  the  royal  presence  in  the  land,  that  the  result 
caused  universal  dismay,  which  was  not  relieved  by  Phihppe's  sub- 
sequent action.    When  he  visited  Carcassonne  he  was  urged  to  see 
the  unfortunate  captives  whose  persecution  had  been  the  promi- 
nent cause  of  the  troubles,  but  he  refused,  and  sent  his  brother  Louis 
to  look  at  them.    Worse  than  all,  the  citizens  had  designed  to  pro- 
pitiate him  and  demonstrate  their  loyalty  by  offering  him  some 
elaborate  silver  vessels.    These  Avere  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  gold- 
smiths of  Montpellier  when  the  royal  party  came  to  Carcassonne, 
so  they  were  sent  after  him  to  Beziers,  where  the  presentation  was 
made,  a  portion  to  him  and  the  rest  to  the  queen.     She  accepted 
the  offering,  but  he  not  only  rejected  it,  but,  when  he  learned  what 
the  queen  had  done,  forced  her  to  return  the  present.    This  threw 
the  consuls  of  Carcassonne  into  despair.     Offerings  of  this  kind 
from  municipalities  to  the  sovereign  were  so  customary  and  their 
oTacious  acceptance  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  refusal  in  this 
instance  seemed  to  argue  some  most  unfavorable  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  Avhich  was  not  unhkely,  seeing  that  Ehas  Patrice, 
the  leading  citizen  of  Carcassonne,  had  plainly  told  him  when  there 
that  if  he  did  not  render  them  speedy  justice  against  the  Inquisi- 
tion they  would  be  forced  to  seek  another  lord,  and  when  Philippe 
ordered  him  from  his  presence  the  citizens  obeyed  Patrice's  com- 
mand to  remove  the  decorations  from  the  streets.    Imagining  that 
he  had  been  won  over  by  the  Dominicans  and  that  his  protection 
would  be  withdrawn,  the  prospect  of  being  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Inquisition  seemed  so  terrible  that  they  wildly  de- 
clared that  if  they  could  not  find  another  lord  to  protect  them 
they  would  burn  the  town  and  with  the  inhabitants  seek  some 
place  of  refuge.     In  consultation  with  Frere  Bernard  it  was  has- 
.  tily  determined  to  offer  their  allegiance  to  Ferrand,  son  of  the 
King  of  Majorca. 

The  younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Aragon,  which  drew  its 
title  from  the  Balearic  Isles,  held  the  remnants  of  the  old  French 
possessions  of  the  Catalans,  including  Montpellier  and  Perpignan. 
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It  had  old  claims  to  much  of  the  land,  and  its  rule  might  well  be 
hailed  by  the  people  as  much  more  welcome  than  the  foreign 
domination  to  which  they  had  been  unwilhngly  subjected.     Had 
the  whole  region  agreed  to  transfer  its  allegiance,  its  reduction 
might  have  cost  Phihppe  a  doubtful  struggle,  embarrassed  as  he 
was  with  the  chronic  disaffection  of  the  Flemings.     When,  how- 
ever, the  project  was  broached  to  the  men  of  Albi,  they  refused 
peremptorily  to  embark  in  it,  and  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof 
of  the  desperation  of  the  Carcassais  than  their  resolution  to  per- 
sist in  it  single-handed.     Ferrand  and  his  father  were  at  Mont- 
pelher  entertaining  the  French  court,  which  they  accompanied  to 
Mmes.     He  eagerly  hstened  to  the  overtures,  and  asked  Frere 
Bernard  to  come  to  him  at  Perpignan.     Bernard  went  thither 
with  a  letter  of  credence  from  the  consuls,  which  he  prudently 
destroyed  on  the  road.     The  King  of  Majorca,  when  he  heard  of 
the  offer,  chastened  his  son's  ambition  by  boxing  his  ears  and  pull- 
ing him  around  by  the  hair,  and  he  ingratiated  himself  with  his- 
powerful  neighbor  by  communicating  the  plot  to  Philippe.* 

Although  there  could  have  been  no  real  danger  from  so  crazy 
a  project,  the  relation  of  the  southern  provinces  to  the  crown  were 
too  strained  for  the  king  not  to  exact  a  vengeance  which  should 
prove  a  warning.  A  court  was  assembled  at  Carcassonne  which 
sat  through  the  summer  of  1305  and  made  free  use  of  torture  in 
its  investigations.  Albi,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  plot, 
escaped  an  investigation  by  a  bribe  of  one  thousand  livres  to  the 
seneschal,  Jean  d'Alnet,  but  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  Francis- 
can convent  shows  that  the  Dominicans  were  keen  to  make  re- 
prisals for  what  they  had  suffered.  The  town  of  Limoux  had 
been  concerned  in  the  affair ;  it  was  fined  and  disfranchised,  and 


*  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  4270,  fol.  26,  74-8,  88-9,  98,  103-8,  198,  200-3, 
226,  233,  265,  279.— Mascaro,  Memorias  de  Bezes,  ann.  1336,  1389. 

For  the  tenure  of  Montpellier  by  the  Kings  of  Majorca,  see  Vaissette,  IV.  38, 
42,  77-8,  151,  235-6.  It  was  not  until  1349  that  Philippe  de  Valois  boujrht  out 
the  rights  of  Jayme  II.,  and  in  1352  his  son  Jean  was  obliged  to  extinguish  the 
claims  still  asserted  by  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon  (lb.  247,  268,  Pr.  219). 

Bernard's  attention  was  probably  drawn  to  the  House  of  Majorca  by  its  strong 
adhesion  to  the  Franciscan  Order.  Ferrand's  older  brother  died  in  1304,  in  the 
Franciscan  habit,  under  the  name  of  Fray  Jayme.  Another  brother,  Felipe,  be- 
came a  "  Spiritual  Franciscan,"  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
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forty  of  its  citizens  were  hanged.     As  for  Carcassonne,  all  of  its 
eight  consuls,  with  Elias  Patrice  at  their  head,  and  seven  other 
citizens  were  hanged  in  their  official  robes,  the  city  was  deprived 
of  self-government  and  subjected  to  the  enormous  fine  of  sixty 
thousand  livres,  a  sentence  from  which  it  vainly  appealed  to  the 
Parlement.     As  Bernard  Gui  observes  with  savage  exultation, 
those  who  had  croaked  Uke  ravens  against  the  Dominicans  were 
exposed  to  the  ravens.     Aimeric  Castel,  who  had  sought  in  this 
way  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrong  done  to  his  father's  memory 
and  estate,  escaped  by  flight,  but  was  captured  and  long  lay  a 
prisoner,  finally  making  his  peace  with  a  heavy  ransom,  and  a 
harvest  of  fines  was  gathered  into  the  royal  exchequer  from  all 
who  could  be  accused  of  privity.     As  for  Frere  Bernard,  he  re- 
ceived early  intelligence  from  Frere  Durand,  the  queen's  confessor, 
of  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  when  he  boldly  headed  a  delegation 
of  citizens  of  Albi  who  went  to  Paris  to  protest  their  mnocence. 
There  Durand  informed  them  that  Albi  was  not  implicated,  when 
they  returned,  leaving  Bernard.    At  the  request  of  the  king,  Clem- 
ent Y.  had  him  arrested  and  carried  to  Lyons,  whence  he  was 
taken  by  the  papal  court  to  Bordeaux ;  and  when  it  went  to  Poi- 
tiers he  was  confined  in  the  convent  of  St.  Junian  of  Limoges. 
In  May,  1307,  at  the  instance  of  Clement,  Philippe  issued  letters 
of  amnesty  to  all  concerned,  and  remitted  to  Carcassonne  the  por- 
tion of  its  fine  not  yet  paid,  and  in  Lent,  1308,  Bernard  was  al- 
lowed to  come  to  Poitiers.     On  the  king's  arrival  there  he  boldly 
complained  to  him  of  his  arrest  and  of  the  punishment  which  had 
involved  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.     As  he  still  had  no  license 
to  leave  the  papal  court,  he  accompanied  it  to  Avignon,  and  was  at 
length  discharged  with  the  royal  assent— the  heavy  bribes  paid  to 
three  cardinals  by  his  friends  of  Albi  having  perhaps  something 
to  do  with  his  immunity.     He  returned  to  Toulouse,  and  we  hear 
of  no  further  activity  on  his  part.     His  narrow  escape  probably 
sobered  his  restless  enthusiasm,  and  as  the  reform  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion seemed  to  have  been  taken  resolutely  in  hand  by  Clement  Y . 
.  he  might  well  persuade  himself  that  there  was  no  further  call  for 

self-sacrifice.* 

*  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  4270,  fol.  78-80,  90-1, 196,  247,  252-3,  257-9.- 
Bern.  Guidon.  Hist.  Conv.  Piv^dic.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  479-80). -Vaissette, 
IV.  129-30.— Vaissette,  td.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  461.— Bernard  Gui's  allusion  refers 
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The  death  of  Benedict  XI.,  in  July,  1304,  had  given  fresh 
hopes  to  the  sufferers  from  the  Inquisition.     There  was  an  inter- 
regnum of  nearly  a  year  before  the  election  of  his  successor, 
Clement  Y.,  June  5,  1305.     During  this  period  a  petition  to  the 
CoUege  of  Cardinals  was  presented  by  seventeen  of  the  religious 
bodies  of  the  Albigeois,  including  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  of 
Albi,  those  of  the  church  of  St.  Salvi,  the  convent  of  Gaillac,  etc., 
imploring  in  the  most  pressing  terms  the  Sacred  College  to  inter- 
vene and  avert  the  fearful  dangers  threatening  the  community. 
The  land,  they  declare,  is  Catholic,  the  people  are  faithful,  cher- 
ishing the  religion  of  Eome  in  their  hearts,  and  professing  it  with 
their  lips.    Yet  so  fierce  are  the  dissensions  between  them  and  the 
inquisitors,  that  they  are  aroused  to  wrath  and  are  eager  to  put 
to  the  sword  those  whom  they  have  learned  to  regard  as  enemies. 
Doubtless  the  inquisitors  had  taken  advantage  of  the  revulsion 
consequent  upon  the  fruitless  treason  of  Carcassonne  and  of  the 
altered  attitude  of  the  king.     Phihppe  thenceforth  interfered  no 
further,  save  to  urge  his  representatives  to  renewed  vigilance  in 
enforcing  the  laws  against  heretics  and  the  disabihties  inflicted 
upon  their  descendants.     It  was  not  only  the  treason  of  Carcas- 
sonne which  indisposed  him  to  interfere ;  from  1307  onward  he 
needed  the  indispensable  aid  of  the  Inquisition  to  carry  out  his 
designs  against  the  Templars,  and  he  could  afford  neither  to  an- 
tagonize it  nor  to  limit  its  powers.* 

The  Sacred  College,  monopohzed  by  electioneering  intrigues, 
paid  no  heed  to  the  imploring  prayer  of  the  Albigensian  clergy,' 
but  when  the  year's  turmoil  was  ended  by  the  triumph  of  the 
French  party  in  the  election  of  Clement  Y.  the  hopes  raised  by 
the  death  of  his  predecessor  might  reasonably  seem  destined  to 
fruition.  Bertrand  de  Goth,  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
was  a  Gascon  by  birth,  and,  though  an  English  subject,  was  doubt- 
less more  famihar  than  the  Italians  with  the  miseries  and  needs 
of  Languedoc.    His  transfer  of  the  papacy  to  French  soil  was  also 

to  the  insults  offered  to  the  Dominicans  during  the  troubles  of  Carcassonne 
when  those  who  ventured  into  the  streets  were  followed  with  cries  of  "Coac 
Coac  !"  "  ad  modum  corvV'—^m.  No.  4270,  fol.  281. 

*  Arch,  de  rhotel-de-ville  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXIV.  42). -Arch,  de  FJEvgche 
d^Albi(Doat,  XXXTI.  81). 
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of  good  augury.     Hardly  had  the  news  of  his  election  reached 
Albi  when  Frere  Bernard  was  busy  in  organizing  a  mission  to 
represent  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  city  the  necessity  of  relief, 
and  when  he  visited  Toulouse  the  wives  of  the  prisoners,  still  lan- 
guishing in  confinement,  were  taken  thither  to  make  their  woes 
emphaticaUy  known.     Hardly  had  he  been  consecrated  at  Lyons 
when  these  complaints  poured  in  and  were  substantiated  by  two 
Dominicans,  Bertrand  Blanc  and  Francois  Aimeric,  who  were  as 
emphatic  as  the  representatives  of  Albi  in  their  denunciations  of 
inquisitorial  methods  and  abuses.    Geoffroi  d' Ablis  hurried  thither 
from  Carcassonne  to  defend  himself  in  such  haste  that  he  left  no 
one  to  take  his  place,  and  was  obhged  to  send  from  Lyons,  Septem- 
ber 29  1305,  a  commission  to  Jean  de  Faugoux  and  Gerald  de 
Blumac  to  act  in  his  stead.     In  this  paper  his  fiery  fanaticism 
breathes  forth  in  his  denunciations  of  the  horrid  beasts,  the  cruel 
beasts,  who  are  ravaging  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  who  are  to 
be  tracked  to  their  dens  and  extirpated  with  unsparing  rigor.* 

His  efforts  to  justify  the  Inquisition  were  unavaihng,  more 
especiaUy,  perhaps,  because  the  people  of  Albi  bribed  Cardinal 
Kaymond  de  Goth,  the  pope's  nephew,  with  two  thousand  hvres 
Tournois,  the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce  with  as  much,  and  the  Car- 
dinal Pier  Colonna  with  five  hundred.     March  13,  1306,  Clement 
commissioned  two  cardinals,  Pierre  of  San  Yitale  (afterwards  of 
Palestrina)  and  Berenger  of  SS.  Nereo  and  Achille  (afterwards  of 
Frascati),  who  were  about  to  pass  through  Languedoc  on  a  mis- 
sion, to  investigate  and  make  such  temporary  changes  as  they 
should  find  necessary.     The  people   of   Carcassonne,  Albi,  and 
Cordes  had  offered  to  prove  that  good  Catholics  were  forced  to 
confess  heresy  through  the  stress  of  torture  and  the  horrors  of  the 
prisons,  and  further  that  the  records  of  the  Inquisition  were  altered 
and  falsified.     Until  the  investigation  was  completed,  the  inquis- 
itors were  not  to  consign  to  strict  prison  or  to  inflict  torture  on 

*  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  4270,  fol.  10-11,  84, 128, 166-7.-Arcli.  de  Ilnq. 

■  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXII.  83).  ,  .     .      . 

Geoffrors  stay  at  Lyons  was  prolonged.  November  29,  we  find  liim  issuing 
commissions  to  those  appointed  by  his  deputies  (Doat,  XXXII.  85).  Jean  de 
Fancroux  had  been  connected  with  the  Inquisition  for  at  least  twenty  years  (Doat, 
XXXII.  125). 
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any  one  except  in  conjunction  with  the  diocesan,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  Bishop  of  Albi  the  Abbot  of  Fontfroide  was  subro- 
gated. 

On  April  16,  1306,  the  cardinals  held  a  pubHc  session  at  Car- 
cassonne in  presence  of  all  the  notables  of  the  place.    The  consuls 
of  Carcassonne  and  the  delegates  of  Albi  preferred  their  com- 
plaints and  were  supported  by  the  two  Dominicans,  Blanc  and 
Aimeric,  who  had  appeared  before  the  pope.     On  the  other  hand, 
Geoffroi  d'Abhs  and  the  deputy  of  the  Bishop  of  Albi  defended 
themselves  and  complained  of  the  popular  riots  and  the  ill-treatment 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed.     After  hearing  both  sides  the 
cardinals  adjourned  further  proceedings  until  January  25,  at  Bor- 
deaux, where  Carcassonne,  Albi,  and  Cordes  were  each  to  send  four 
procurators  to  conduct  the  matter.    As  this  office  was  a  most  dan- 
gerous one,  the  cardinals  gave  security  to  them  against  the  Inqui- 
sition during  the  performance  of  their  duty.    This  was  no  idle  pre- 
caution, and  Aimeric  Castel,  one  of  the  representatives  of  Carcas- 
sonne, found  himself  in  such  danger  that  in  September,  1308,  he 
was  obhged  to  procure  from  Clement  a  special  bull  forbidding  the 
inquisitors  to  assail  him  until  the  termination  of  the  affair.    Even 
greater  danger  impended  over  any  witnesses  called  upon  to  prove 
the  falsification  of  records,  as  they  were  bound  to  silence  under 
oaths  which  exposed  them  to  the  stake  as  relapsed  heretics  in 
case  they  revealed  their  evidence,  and  the  cardinals  were  asked  to 
absolve  them  from  these  oaths.* 

If  there  were  any  further  formal  proceedings  in  this  matter, 
which  thus  assumed  the  shape  of  a  htigation  between  the  people 
and  the  Inquisition,  they  have  not  reached  us.  Yet  the  cardinals, 
before  continuing  their  journey,  took  some  steps  which  showed  that 
they  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  accusations.  They  visited 
the  prison  of  Carcassonne,  and  caused  the  prisoners,  forty  in  num- 
ber, of  whom  three  were  women,  to  be  brought  before  them.  Some 
of  these  were  sick,  others  worn  with  age,  and  all  tearfully  com- 
plaining of  the  horrors  ^  their  lot,  the  insufficiency  of  food  and 
bedding,  and  the  cruelty  of  their  keepers.  The  cardinals  were 
moved  to  dismiss  all  th^e  jailers  and  attendants  except  the  chief, 

*  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  4270,  fol  254.— Arch,  de  I'hotel-de-ville 
-d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXIV.  45).— Arch,  de  I'Inq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXIII.  48). 
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and  to  put  the  prison  under  the  control  of  the  Bishop  of  Carcas- 
sonne.    It  is  significant  that  the  oath  imposed  on  the  new  ofiicials 
bound  them  never  to  speak  to  a  prisoner  except  in  the  presence  of 
an  associate,  and  not  to  steal  any  of  the  food  destined  for  those 
under  their  charge.     One  of  the  cardinals  visited  the  prison  of  the 
Bishop  of  AIM,  where  he  found  the  jailers  Avell  spoken  of,  but 
was  shocked  with  the  condition  of  the  prisoners.     Many  of  them 
were  in  chains  and  aU  in  narrow,  dark  cells,  where  some  of  them 
had  been  confined  for  five  years  or  more  without  being  yet  con- 
demned.    He  ordered  all  chains  removed,  that  fight  should  be  in- 
troduced in  the  ceUs,  and  that  new  and  less  inhuman  ones  should 
be  built  within  a  month.     As  regards  general  amefioration  in  m- 
quisitorial  proceedings,  the  only  regulation  which  they  issued  was 
a  confirmation  of  Philippe^s  expedient,  requiring  the  co-operation 
of  the  diocesan  with  the  inquisitor,  and  this  was  withdrawn  by 
Clement,  August  12,  1308,  in  an  apologetic  buU  declaring   that 
the  cardinals  had  exceeded  his  intentions.* 

The  existence  of  the  evils  complained  of  was  thus  admitted, 
but  the  Church  shrank  from  applying  a  remedy,  and,  after  the 
struggle  of  years,  relief  was  as  illusory  as  ever.    Even  with  regard 
to  the  crying  and  inexcusable  abuse  of  the  detention  of  prisoners 
in  these  fearful  dungeons  for  long  years  without  conviction  or 
sentence,  Clement  found  himself  powerless  to  effect  reform  m  the 
most-  flagrant  cases.     The  inquisitors  had  in  their  archives  a  bull 
of  Innocent  lY.  authorizing  them  to  defer  indefinitely  passing 
sentence  when  they  deemed  that  delay  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
faith  and  of  this  they  took  f uU  advantage.     Of  the  captives  seized 
by  the  Bishop  of  Albi  in  1299,  many  were  still  unsentenced  when 
the  Cardinal  of  San  Yitale  examined  his  prisons.    This  visit  passed 
away  without  result.     Five  years  afterwards,  in  1310,  Clement 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Albi  and  Geoffroi  d' Ablis  that  the  citizens 

•Arch,  de  I'hotel-de-viUe  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXIV.  45).-Arch.  de  I'lnq    de 
Care.  (Doat,  XXXIV.  89,  113). -Bern.  Guidon  Gravam.  (Doat,  XXX.  J5-b.)- 

^'''idestned  printing  in  the  Appendix  the  Gravamina  of  Bernard  Gui  and  the 
report  of  the  Cardinals.  M.  Charles  Molinier,  however,  I  understand,  is  engaged 
on  an  edition  of  these  documents,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  complete  apparatus, 
•which  will  render  any  other  publication  supei-fluous. 
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of  Albi,  whom  he  names,  had  repeatedly  appealed  to  him,  aftei* 
more  than  eight  years  of  imprisonment,  to  have  their  trials  com- 
pleted either  to  condemnation  or  absolution.     He  therefore  orders 
the  trials  proceeded  with  at  once  and  the  results  submitted  for 
confirmation  to  the  Cardinals  of  Palestrina  and  Frascati,  his  for- 
mer commissioners.    Bertrand  de  Bordes,  Bishop  of  Albi,  and  Geof- 
froi  d'Ablis  contemptuously  disregarded  this  command,  because 
some  of  the  prisoners  named  in  it  had  died  before  its  date,  whence 
they  argued  that  the  papal  letter  had  been  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained.    When  this  contumacy  reached  the  ears  of  Clement,  some 
year  or  two  later,  he  wrote  to  Geraud,  then  Bishop  of  Albi,  and 
Geoffroi,  peremptorily  reiterating  his   commands   and  ordering 
them  to  try  both  living  and  dead.     In  spite  of  this,  Geoffroi 
maintained  his  sullen  contumacy.     We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing the  fate  of  most  of  these  unfortunates,  who  probably  rotted  to 
death  in  their  dungeons  without  their  trials  being  concluded ;  but 
of  some  of  them  we  have  traces,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter. 
After  Clement  and  his  cardinals  had  passed  away,  and  no  further 
interference  was   to   be   dreaded,  in  1319   two  surviving  ones, 
Guillem  Salavert  and  Isarn  Colli,  were  brought  out  for  further 
examination,  when  the  former  confirmed  his  confession  and  the 
latter  retracted  it  as  extorted  under  torture.     Six  months  later, 
Guillem  Calverie  of  Cordes,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  1301, 
was  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  for  retracting  his  confession 
(probably  before  Clement's  cardinals),  and  Guillem  Salavert  was 
allowed  to  escape  with  wearing  crosses,  in  consideration  of  his 
nineteen  years'  imprisonment  without  conviction.    Even  as  late  as 
1328  attested  copies  made  by  order  of  the  royal  judge  of  Carcas- 
sonne, of  inventories  of  personal  property  o/  Eaymond  Calverie 
and  Jean  Baudier,  two  of  the  prisoners  of  1299-1300,  show  that 
their  cases  were  still  the  subject  of  litigation.    Even  more  remark- 
able as  a  manifestation  of  contumacy  is  the  case  of  Guillem  Gar- 
ric,  held  in  prison  for  compHcity  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  the 
records  at  Carcassonne  in  1284.     Eoyal  letters  of  1312  recite  that 
his  merits  and  piety  had  caused  Clement  Y .  to  grant  him  full  par- 
don, wherefore  the  king  restores  to  him  and  his  descendants  his 
confiscated  castle  of  Monteirat.     Yet  the  Inquisition  did  not  re- 
lax its  grip,  but  waited  until  1321,  when  he  was  brought  forth 
from  prison,  and  in  consideration  of  his  contrition  Bernard  Gui 
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mercifully  sentenced  the  old  man  to  perpetual  banishment  from 
France  within  thirty  days.* 

Another  endeavor  was  made  by  Clement  to  repress  the  abuses 
of  the  Inquisition  by  transferring  from  its  jurisdiction  to  that  of 
the  bishops  the  Jews  of  the  provinces  of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne 
on  account  of  the  undue  molestation  to  which  they  were  continu- 
ally subjected.  This  transfer  even  included  cases  then  pending, 
but  after  Clement's  death  a  bull  was  produced  in  which  he  an- 
nulled the  previous  one  and  restored  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inqui- 

sition.f 

The  outcome  of  all  this  struggle  and  investigation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  measures  of  reform  adopted  in  1312  by  the  Council 
of  Yienne  at  Clement's  instance.  The  five  books  of  canon  law 
known  as  the  "  Clementines,"  which  were  enacted  by  the  council, 
were  retained  for  revision  by  Clement,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
publishing  them  when  he  died,  April  20, 1314.  They  were  held 
in  suspense  during  the  long  interregnum  which  followed,  and  were 
not  authoritatively  given  to  the  world  until  October  25,  131T, 
by  John  XXII.  The  canons  relating  to  the  Inquisition  have  been 
alluded  to  above,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  they  only  re- 
stricted the  power  of  the  inquisitor  by  requiring  episcopal  concur- 
rence in  the  use  of  torture,  or  of  harsh  confinement  equivalent  to 
torture,  and  in  the  custody  of  prisons.  There  was  a  hrutum  ful- 
men  of  excommunication  denounced  against  those  who  should 
abuse  their  power  for  purposes  of  hate,  affection,  or  extortion,  and 
the  importance  of  the  whole  hes  far  less  in  the  remedies  it  proposes 
than  in  its  emphatic  testimony  of  the  existence  of  cruelty  and 

*  Arch  de  rinq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXI.  74;  XXXIV.  89).-MSS..Bib.  Nat., 
fonds  latin,  No.  11847.^Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  228,  266-7,  282-5.-Coll. 
Doat,  XXXII.  309,  316.— Vaissette,  td.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  526. 

t  Archives  de  Tlnq.  de  Carcassonne  (Doat,  XXXVII.  255). 

The  Inquisition  seems  to  have  by  some  means  acquired  jurisdiction  over  the 
Je^  s  of  Languedoc.  In  1279  there  is  a  charter  granted  by  Bernard,  Abbot  of 
S  Antonin  of  Pamiers,  to  the  Jews  of  Pamiers,  approving  of  certain  statutes 
agreed  upon  among  themselves  concerning  their  internal  affairs,  thus  showing 
•  them  subjected  to  the  abbatial  jurisdiction.  Yet  in  1297  we  have  a  letter  from 
the  inquisitor,  Fr^re  Arnaud  Jean,  ordering  the  Jews  of  Pamiers  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  Jews  of  Narbonne,  and  promising  not  to  mtroduce 
"  aliquas  graves  et  insolitas  novitatesr  During  the  interval  they  had  thus  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.— Coll.  Doat,  XXXVII.  156,  160. 
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corruption  in  every  detail  of  inquisitorial  practice.    Bernard  Gui 
vainly  raised  his  voice  in  an  earnest  and  elaborate  protest  against 
the  publication  of  the  new  rules,  and  after  their  promulgation  he 
did  not  hesitate  openly  to  tell  his  brethren  that  they  required  to 
be  modified  or  rather  wholly  suspended  by  the  Holy  See  but  his 
expostulations  were  totally  uncalled  for.     The  closest  examination 
of  inquisitorial  methods  before  and  after  the  publication  of  the 
Clementines  fails  to  reveal  any  influence  exercised  by  them  for 
good  or  for  evil.    No  trace  of  any  practical  effort  for  their  en 
foroement  is  to  be  found,  and  inquisitors  went  on,  as  was  their 
wont,  m  the  arbitrary  fashion  for  which  their  oflSce  gave  them 
such  unhmited  opportunity.* 

One  case  may  indeed  be  cited  to  show  a  special  relaxation  of 
the  procedure  against  heretics.     Phihppe's  hatred  of  Boniface 
V  in.  was  undying,  and  could  not  be  quenched  even  by  the  miser 
able  end  of  his  enemy.     Yet  the  one  thing  which  he  failed  to 
wring  from  his  tool  in  the  papal  chair  was  the  condemnation  of 
the  memory  of  Boniface  as  a  heretic.     After  repeated  efforts  he 
compelled  Clement  to  take  testimony  on  the  subject,  and  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  were  produced  who  swore  with  minute  detail  to  the 
unbe  lef  of  the  late  pope  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement,  and  to  his 
worship  of  demons,  to  his  cynical  and  unnatural  lasciviousness 
and  to  the  common  fame  which  existed  in  the  community  as  to 
his  evil  beliefs  and  habits.     The  witnesses  were  reputable  church- 
men for  the  most  part,  and  their  evidence  was  precise.     A  tithe 
of  such  testimony  would  have  sufficed  to  burn  the  bones  and  dis- 
inherit the  heirs  of  a  score  of  ordinary  culprits,  but  for  once  the 
recogmzed  rules  of  procedure  were  set  aside.     Phihppe  was  forcel 

•  M,.rtin  Fuldens.  Chron.  ann.  1313.-C.  1, 2, 3,  Clement,  v.  iii.-Bern  Guidon 
Gravam.  (Doat,  XXX.)._Bern.  Guidon.  Practica,  P  it  c  1 

reform' atd't*h?""''°*  '"  '"'/'''  '""'""^  ""'  "'^""'^  '  ""^'^  -»«  tbo^o»gh 
reform,  and  the  meagreness  of  the  outcome  is  probably  attributable  to  the  final 

evsion  under  John  XXII.     Angelo  da  Clarino,  writing  fiom  Avignon  in  1313 

about  the  new  canons,  which  were  then  supposed  to  be  ready  for  issue    avs 

wh  ch  would  argue  something  much  more  decisive  than  the  regulations  as  thev 
Sp.Tr^'-^^''-^  ^■^^'^'  ^-'•'^-  «^  ^"'-'-  "•  Kifcheirhic'S 
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to  desist  from  the  pursuit,  though  Clement  in  his  final  bull  of 
Awil  27  1311,  declared  that  the  king  and  his  witnesses  had  been 
actuated  solely  by  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  the  affair  fell  through^ 
The  pretensions  put  forth  by  Boniface  m  his  offensive  deoretab 
were  formally  withdrawn,  and  GuiUaume  de  Nogaret  obtained 
his  long-withheld  absolution*  „   ,•     ' 

Clement  died  at  Carpentras  April  20, 1814,  carrying  with  him.^ 
the  shame  and  guilt  of  the  ruin  of  the  Templars,  and  was  followed 
in  about  seven  months  (November  29)  by  l^i^/^^^f ''''^^'^^  ;H 
complice,  Philippe  le  Bel.     The  cardinals  on  whom  devolved  the- 
chdL  of  a  successor  to  St.  Peter  were  torn  with  dissensions    The^ 
ItaTans  demanded  that  theelection  should  be  held  m  the  Eternal 
cTty     The  French,  or  Gascons,  as  they  were  caUed,  insisted  on, 
the  observance  of  the  rule  that  the  selection  «hould  be  made  on 
the  spot  where  the  last  pontiff  had  expired,  knowing  that  m  Ital^ 
they  would  be  exposed  to  the  same  insults  and  annoyances  ad 
weTernflicted  in  pJance  on  their  Italian  brethren.     Shut  up  in   hej 
episcopal  palace  of  Carpentras,  the  conclave  awaited  m  vain  the 
inspSion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  though  those  outside  tried  the 
genTexpedient  of  cutting  off  the  food  of  the  -mbers  and  pil^ 
faeinc  their  houses.    The  situation  grew  so  insupportable  that  as 
a  ^desperate  resort,  on  July  23, 1314,  the  Gascon  faction  under 
the  lead  If  Clement's  nephews,  set  fire  to  the  palace  and  threat- 
ened the  Italians  with  death,  so  that  the  latter  were  glad  to  escape 
with  their  Uves  by  breaking  a  passage  through  the  rear  wall 
Two  years  passed  away  without  the  election  of  a  -sible  he^^ J* 
thrChurchfand  the  faithful  might  weU  fear  that  ttey  had  seen 
he  last  of  the  popes.    The  French  court,  however,  had  found 
sel  so  well  abetted  by  a  French  pope  that  its  policy  required  the 
ch£  of  St  Peter  to  be  filled,  and  in  1216  Louis  Hutm  sent  his 
broTher,  Philippe  le  Long,  then  Count  of  P-^'-' J^.^lfp^^ 
orders  to  get  the  cardinals  together.     To  accomplish  this  Ph.hppe 
w^ob  igfd  to  swear  that  he  would  neither  do  them  violence  nor 
m^riso/them,  and  they,  having  thus  secured  their  i^depend-ce- 
"ere  no  more 'disposed  to  accord  than  before,    f-  six  m^^^h 
the  business  thus  lagged  without  prospect  of  -suit,  when  Ph^hppe 
received  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother,  and  that  the 

•  Du  Puy,  Histoire  du  Dififerend,  Preuves,  pp.  522-602. 
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widowed  queen  claimed  to  be  pregnant.     The  prospect  of  a  vacant 
throne,  or  at  least  of  a  regency,  awaiting  him  in  Paris  rendered 
further  dallying  in  Lyons  insupportable,  nor  could  he  well  depart 
without  bringing  his  errand  to  a  successful  issue.     Hastily  coun- 
selling with  his  lawyers,  it  was  discovered  that  his  oath  was  un- 
lawful and  therefore  not  to  be  observed.    Consequently  he  invited 
the  reverend  fathers  to  a  colloquy  in  the  Dominican  convent,  and 
when  they  were  thus  safely  hived  he  sternly  told  them  that  they 
should  not  depart  till  they  had  chosen  a  pope.    His  guards  blocked 
every  entrance,  and  he  hastened  oflP  to  Paris,  leaving  them  to  de- 
liberate in  captivity.    Thus  entrapped  they  made  a  merit  of  neces- 
sity, though  forty  days  were  still  required  before  they  proclaimed 
Jacques  d'Ozo,  Cardinal  of  Porto,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ— the 
Itahans  having  been  won  over  by  his  oath  that  he  would  never 
mount  a  horse  or  mule  except  to  go  to  Eome.     This  oath  he  kept 
during  his  whole  pontificate  of  eighteen  years,  for  he  slipped  down 
the  Phone  to  Avignon  by  boat,  ascended  on  foot  to  the  palace 
and  never  left  it  except  to  visit  the  cathedral  which  adjoined  it' 
feuch  a  process  of  selection  was  not  likely  to  result  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  saint,  and  John  XXII.  was  its  natural  exponent     His 
distinguished  learning  and  vigorous  abihties  had  elevated  him 
from  the  humblest  origin,  while  his  boundless  ambition  and  im- 
perious temper  provoked  endless  quarrels  from  which  his  darino- 
spirit  never  shrank.*  ^ 

With  his  election  the  troubles  of  the  Inquisition  of  Lanffuedoc 
were  over.  Though  he  published  the  Clementines,  he  soon  let  it 
be  seen  that  the  inquisitors  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  and  thev 
made  haste  to  pay  off  the  accumulated  scores  of  vengeance  The 
first  victim  was  Bernard  Delicieux.  During  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  and  the  interregnum  he  had  hved  in  peace,  and  might 
well  imagine  that  his  enthusiasm  for  the  people  of  Languedoc  had 
been  forgotten.  His  earnest  nature  had  led  him  to  join  the  sec 
tion  of  his  order  knownastti^Spintua^^  had  been  promi- 
"  Jof»"-  Canon.  S.YU;i^^:^i,^:^Z^^n:;s^^:;^~R;-       ^^^ 

-Granacs  Chromques,  ann.  1314-16._Bern.  Guidon.  Vit.  Joann.  PP  xxii 
Ptolmaei  Lucens.  Append.  ' 

«.„  "^f  °  f^"'  *""  ^^'""■"  P"''"^  ^'  *•"<=  '°"  "^  "  <=°''Wer  of  Cahors.     Recent  re 

mi  r'  ';Trr'-""'"'  ■'  ''■■"'f '^  "^^*  ""'  '^^'-=-'1  t«  -  well-to-do  bur 'he 
family._A.  Molinier  (Vaissette,  fed.  Priyat,  X.  303).  ° 
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.ent  in  the  .ove.ents  by  which,  during  the  — y  of  the^Holy 

see,  they  had  ^^^^^^^Z^JtrxS!.  was  to  heal  this 
Narbonne.     One  of  the  first  cares  oi  o  ^        ^-^  the 

friars  of  Beziers  ana  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

signing  an  ^Pl^^*"  .f ^  ^ta^^^     When  he  undertook  to  argue 
him  at  the  head  of  his  brethren^  Inquisition  and 

their  cause  he  was  accused  of  having  impeae  4  ^^_ 

was  promptly  arrested.    Besides  ^^^^^fJ^lJot  Bene- 
rir  r^ol  tlrTnTfalat  rS— e,  were  brought 

matters,  and  for  more  than  two  years  he  -^^^^^  ^^^, 

,,Mle  the  examination  -^t  s  o-  7  «-     AU  ng^^^^  ^^  ^^  J 

for  trial,  and  September  H^^^^^^^ZVonlo.se  and  the  Bishops 
naudari  consisting  oUl^eA^^^^^^^^^         ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

'^  nrthemattifnr  hands  of  his  associates,  who  transferred 
and  left  the  matter  m  ^^^     ^^^^  i„,portance  attached 

the  court  to  Carcassonue,  o  j^  Tnauisition  was  rep- 

to  the  trial  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at      ^^^j^-^^^^^^^^  ^     his 

resented  by  the  inquisitor  ^^^  ^lJ^:^i:tu^lnlrIersr 

Seneschal  of  Carcassonne  and  Toulouse  anu     ^ 

Eaoul,  Bishop  of  Laon,  -d  Jean  Count  «f  Fore.        ^^  ^^  .^^  .^ 

The  official  ^^^^«^t  ^^  ^^^^^^^    «^  *^*  ^^^  ""^  "■ 

nard's  old  ~^;rllfa^^^^^^  ^y  t-  I^- 

Pierre  Probi,  and  others  wno  j  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

quisition,  were  ^-/^^X^:^;^^'^  Twearing  his  away, 
used  as  witnesses  to  ^^I'>^^'l2  of  imprisonment  and  constant 
The  old  man,  worn  -^^^JJ^^^^/li  to  the  sharpest  cross- 
examination,  was  subjected  i^^^^f  ^  ,,  hteen  years 

''''^''''''Z::Z27llt:^^  «barges  being  ingeniously 
■      Ei^in'^el  tCLt^co^^^^,^^^^  U^-i-  pretext  of 

1Q11   iqifi-lfl— HistoriaTribulationum 
.  Joann.  Can.  S.  Victor.  Chron.  ann  13U  l«o    ^        .gs  _WaddiDg.  ann 
rArchiv  fUr  Litteratur-  u.  Kivchengesclnchte,  188«,  PP^"*     ' 
ts  No  26-7.-MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  1, 39. 
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seeking  the  salvation  of  his  soul  he  was  solemnly  and  repeatedly 
aximonished  that  he  was  legally  a  heretic  for  remaining  for  more 
than  a  year  under  the  ipso  facto  excommunication  incurred  by  im- 
peding the  Inquisition,  and  that  nothing  could  save  him  from  the 
stake  but  absolute  submission  and  full  confession.     Twice  he  was 
tortured,  the  first  time,  October  3,  on  the  charge  of  treason,  and 
the  second,  November  20,  on  that  of  necromancy ;  and  though  the 
torture  was  ordered  to  be  "  moderate,"  the  notaries  who  assisted 
at  It  are  careful  to  report  that  the  shrieks  of  the  victim  attested 
Its  sufficiency.    In  neither  case  was  anything  extracted  from  him 
but  the  efficacy  of  the  combined  pressure  thus  brought  to  bear  on 
a  man  weakened  by  age  and  suffering  is  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  brought  day  by  day  to  contradict  and  criminate 
Jnmself,  until  at  last  he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court 
and  humbly  begged  for  absolution.*  ' 

In  the  sentence,  rendered  December  8,  he  was  acquitted  of  at- 
tempting the  life  of  Benedict  XL,  while  on  the  other  charges  hi. 
guilt  was  aggravated  by  no  less  than  seventy  perjuries  committed 
under  examination.     After  abjuration,  he  was  duly  absolved  and 
condemned  to  degradation  from  holy  orders  and  imprisonment  for 
hie  m  chains  and  on  bread  and  water,  in  the  inquisitorial  prison 
of  Carcassonne.     Considering  the  amnesty  proclaimed  in  1307  bv 
Philippe  le  Bel,  and  the  discharge  of  Frere  Bernard  in  1308  {% 
seems  strange  that  now  the  representatives  of  Philippe  le  Long  at 
once  protested  against  the  sentence  as  too  mild,  and  appealed  to 
the  pope.     The  judges  themselves  did  not  think  so,  for  in  deliver- 
ing the  prisoner  to  Jean  de  Beaune  they  humanely  ordered  that 
in  view  of  his  age  and  debility,  and  especially  the  weakness  of  his 
hands  (doubtless  crippled  in  the  torture-chamber),  the  penance  of 
chains  and  bread  and  water  should  be  omitted.     Jean  de  Beaune 
may  be  pardoned  if  he  felt  a  fierce  exultation  when  the  ancient 
enemy  ot  his  office  was  thus  placed  in  his  hands  to  expiate  the  of- 
tence  which  had  so  harassed  his  predecessors ;  and  that  exulta- 
tion was  perhaps  increased  when,  February  26, 1320,  the  relentless 

•  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  4370,  fol.  5,  81, 103-4,  146-7  169 

Arnaud  Garsia  and  Pierre  Probi  were  kept  in  prison  until  ^325,  when  thev 

was  oS'l  '  '  ""?"";•  ""'"'^  """"1'  ""  ""■"•    ^"«'^  -questrated  property 
was  ordered  to  be  restored.-Vaissette,  fed.  Privat,X.Pr.  645. 
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po'pe,  possibly  to  gratify  ^ :^^'^:;^t  ^^^^^ 

had  issuS  an  edict  in  which  were  embodied  most  of  the  provision 
of  the  it:  of  Frederic  II.  This  pece  of  ^^^^^^ 
superfluous  in  view  of  the  eighty  yeai-s'  career  o  the  Inquisition 
■> Tfaominions  is  only  of  interest  as  showing  the  influence  al- 
"a^v  "raird  by  tbe  Dominicans  during  the  papal  interregnum. 
Ztl  trrction  of  John  XXIL,  notwithstanding  his  publication 
™  Clementines,  all  fear  of  interference  ^^VV^^^^^^^^:, 

Ml  •  ^Tiri  Pordes  who  were  deputed  to  carr}  on  lue 
Carcassonne,  Albi,  and  L^oiaes,  n>uu  r 

ease  of  those  eitie-g^-uj;:^^^^^^^^^^ 

:r  tsir:rttmprh:^^^^^^^^^^^^  too.  m^and  the  survive.. 
Sthose  wbo  had  bee'n  conspicuous  in  ^^^^f^^^^l^^  ^^om 
vears  before.  The  unconvicted  prisoners  of  1299  and  wuu,  ^v  no 
l  W  heU  in  defiance  of  the  reiterated  ordei-s  of  Clement -at 
featt  those  ^ho  had  not  rotted  to  death  in  its  dungeons  -  were 
bTolht  for  h  and  disposed  of.  A  still  more  emphatic  assertion  o 
.       „d  mastery  was  the  subjection  and  "  reconcihation     of 

no  record  Dm       v  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  and  counc.l- 

^"1     .r 'at  crowd  of  citizens  ^ere  assembled  in  the  cathedral 
ltet\efotBrhopBernardandtheinquisitorJeandeBeaune, 

,  Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolosan.  pp.  368-73.-MSS.  Bib.  ^at-,  fo^ds  la«n^o 
4270,  fol.  186-92.-JO.  a  S.  Victore  Memor.  Histor.ale  aun.  1319  (Bouquet,  XX 
664). 
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might  be  imposed  upon  them,  and  thereafter  to  obey  implicitly  the 
bishop  and  inquisitor.    Then  those  present,  together  with  the  dead 
who  had  shown  signs  of  penitence,  were  reheved  from  excommu- 
nication, the  rest  of  the  population  being  required  to  apply  for  ab- 
solution within  a  month.     The  announcement  of  the  penances  fol- 
lowed.    The  town  was  to  make  good  all  expenses  and  losses  ac- 
cruing to  the  episcopate  and  Inquisition  by  reason  of  the  troubles ; 
it  was  to  build  and  complete  within  two  years  a  chapel  to  the 
cathedral,  and  a  portal  to  the  Dominican  church ;  to  give  fifty 
Hvres  to  the  Carmelites  to  be  expended  on  their  church,  and,  finally, 
to  construct  marble  tombs  for  Mcholas  d' Abbeville,  and  Foulques 
de  Saint-Georges  at  Lyons  and  Carcassonne,  where  those  inquisitors 
had  died  in  poverty  and  exile  by  reason  of  the  rebellion  of  the  in- 
habitants.    Ten  pilgrimages,  moreover,  were  designated  for  the 
survivors  of  those  who  in  1301  had  bound  themselves  to  prosecute 
Bishop  Bertrand  and  ISTicholas  d' Abbeville  in  the  royal  court,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  had  served  as  consuls  and  counciUors  from 
1302  to  1304.    Jean  de  Beaune  seems  to  have  considered  it  a  special 
grace  when,  in  December,  1320,  he  postponed  the  performance  of 
their  pilgrimages  during  the  year  from  Easter,  1321,  to  1322.    The 
town  of  Cordes,  June  29,  1321,  was  ''reconciled"  with  a  similar 
humiliating  ceremony  and  pledges  of  future  obedience.     Thus  the 
Inquisition  celebrated  its  triumph  in  the  long  struggle.     It  had 
won  the  victory,  and  its  opponents  could  only  save  themselves  by 
unconditional  surrender.* 

Whether  the  citizens  of  Albi  whose  arrest  in  1299  gave  rise  to 
so  many  troubles  were  reaUy  heretics  or  not  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined. Their  confessions  were  precise  and  detailed,  but,  as  their 
defenders  alleged,  the  Inquisition  had  ample  means  of  extorting 
what  It  pleased  from  its  victims,  and  the  long  delay  in  contacting 
them  would  seem  to  argue  that  the  tribunal  had  good  reason  for 
not  wishing  its  sentences  to  see  the  fight  while  there  was  chance 
of  their  being  subjected  to  scrutiny  under  Clement  Y.  The  in- 
quisitors urged  in  justification  a  single  case,  that  of  Lambert  de 

*  Isambert,  Anc.  Loix  Frang.  III.  133.-Arch.  de  I'lnq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXII 
138).~M8S.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  I1847.-Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos  pp  228 
344-8,  266-7,  277-81.~Arcb.de  I'hotel-de-ville  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXIV  169  185)' 
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Fovssenx  who  complained  to  Clement's  cardinals  that  he  had  been 
nnfustl V  aoLed  but  who  subsequently  asserted  his  heresy  defiant- 
rSido  recant,  and  was  burned  in  1309.  This  is  the  ody-  m- 
iZe  of  the  kind,  for  the  wretched  survivors  -^0  were  led  oab^ 
jure  and  recant  in  1319  were  broken  by  prison  and  torture,  and 

n^'S;::;:  r  wrlndoubtedly  correct  when  he  asserted 
that  the  troubles  and  hmitations  imposed  on  the  Inqu.it.on  un^er 
Pbilinne  le  Bel  led  to  the  recrudescence  of  a  heresy  ^^hlch  had 
Lenrarly  extinguished.  In  the  debate  befoi.  the  king  at  Tou- 
?ouse  riol,  Gufuem  Pierre,  the  Dominican  provincial,  asserted 
hartieri  we're  then  in  Languedoc  no  heretics  e-ej^t  some  o^^^ 
or  fifty  in  Albi,  Carcassonne,  and  Cordes,  and  or  ^  ^^  Jeaf  ^ 
around  them.  This  was  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  but  ^^  ith  m 
proved  prospects  of  immunity  perfected  missionaries  were  invited 

ZTlIlLy  and  Sicily,  and  the  ^^^^^^^^^ 
increased  Bernard  Gui  boasts  that  from  1301  to  1315  there  ^\  ere 
Tore  than  a  thousand  detected  by  the  Inquisition,  who  confessed 

'""'.Trl^Ioitttl  d'Ablis  at  Carcassonne  in  1308  . 
show  'reaTactivity  rewarded  by  abundant  -fts,  and  one  of   he 
witnesses  in  the  trial  of  Bernard  Delicieux  tells  us  that,  when  the 
CisS;  was  able  to  resume  its  labors  there,  many  h^tics  and 
believers  were  promptly  discovered.^    About  the  same  perioQ 
c  ™ce  the  se'ntencVof  the  Inquisition  of  Tou  ouse  publis  .^^^ 
bv  Limborch.    In  1306  Bernard  Gui  had  been  appointed  inquisitor 
at'T^ulouse.     His  numerous  works  attest  his  wide  rar^e  of  ^am^ 
ing  and  incessant  mental  activity,  while  his  P^^f  ^^j^^^^^^^^^^^ 
wfs  animated  with  a  profound  conviction  of  ^l^e  ^^ckedne^^^^^^^^ 

heresy  and  of  the  duty  of  his  Order  to  «f  «-e  f  eve;^  ^^^'^ 
xnission  to  Eome.     Two  missions  as  P^P^^  ^^g^^  '^^  f J  Sve 
the  other  to  France,  and  two  bishoprics  t^^-^  J*  ^uy  and^^^^^^^^^^^ 
nttest  the  value  set  on  his  services  by  John  XXII.     With  his  ap 
;"ntment  i:  Toulouseh^prompt^^         the  long  campaign 

''  TMolinier,  Vln,.  dans  le  midi  de  la  France,  p.  lU.-MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  foods 
latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  285. 
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which  resulted  in  the  virtual  extirpation  of  Catharism  in  Lan- 
guedoc.  Yet,  though  stern  and  unsparing  when  the  occasion 
seemed  to  demand  it,  his  record  bears  no  trace  of  useless  cruelty 
or  abusive  extortion.* 

Catharism  by  this  time  had  been  forced  back  to  the  humbler 
class  among  whom  it  had  found  its  first  disciples.    The  nobles  and 
gentlemen  who  had  so  long  upheld  it  had  perished  or  been  im- 
poverished by  the  remorseless  confiscations  of  three  quarters  of  a 
century.     The  rich  burghers  of  the  cities— merchants  and  profes- 
sional men— had  learned  the  temptations  held  out  by  their  wealth 
and  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  detection.     The  fascinations  of 
martyrdom  have  their  limits,  and  the  martyrs  among  them  had 
been  graduaUy  but  surely  weeded  out.     Yet  the  old  beliefs  were 
still  rooted  among  the  simple  folk  of  country  hamlets  and  especial- 
ly m  the  wild  valleys  among  the  foothiUs  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees. 
The  active  intercourse  with  Lombardy,  and  even  with  Sicily,  was 
still  kept  up,  and  there  were  not  wanting  earnest  ministers' who 
braved  every  danger  to  administer  to  believers  the  consolations  of 
their  religion  and  to  spread  the  faith  in  the  fastnesses  which  were 
Its  last  refuge.     Chief  among  these  was  Pierre  Autier,  formerly  a 
notary  of  Ax  (Pamiers).    His  early  hfe  had  not  beon  pure,  for  we 
hear  of  his  druda,  or  mistress,  and  his  natural  children,  but  with 
advancing  years  he  embraced  all  the  asceticism  of  the  sect    to 
which  he  devoted  his  life.     Driven  to  Lombardy  in  1295,  he'  re- 
turned in  1298  to  remain  on  his  native  soil  to  the  end,  and  to  en 
dure  a  war  to  the  knife  from  the  Inquisition.     His  property  was 
confiscated  and  his  family  dispersed  and  ruined.     The  region  to 
which  he  belonged  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  rugged,  with 
few  roads  and  many  caves  and  hiding-places,  whence  escape  Icross 
the  frontier  to  Aragon  was  comparatively  facile ;  it  was  full  of  his 
kindred  who  were  devoted  to  him,  and  here  for  eleven  years  he 
maintained  himself,  lurking  in  disguise  and  wandering  from  place  to 
place  with  the  emissaries  of  the  Holy  Office  ever  on  his  track     He 
had  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Como,  and  speedily  acquired 
au  hority  m  the  sect  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  most  zealous 
mdetatigable,  and  intrepid  missionaries.     Already,  in  1300,  he  was 

*  Bern  Guidon.  Hist.  Conv.  Pr^dic.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  469).^Touron 
Homines  illustres  de  I'Ordre  de  S.  Dominique,  11.  94.  ^ 
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tT,.t  PVPrv  effort  was  made  for  his  apprehension, 
so  -o^'^''^r,,T^Z7onteAt^.e  Dominicans  of  Pamiers  to  be- 
t  "?"  t:^ZiZCXeLe  known  among  the  faithful, 

T^  ^' whom  pferre  d' Aere  and  Phihppe  de  Larnat  enticed  Gml- 
tvvo  of  whom,  Pierre  a  a  ^^^^^^  ^^^_ 

lem  to  the  bridge  at  Alliat  »>yj"g         extorting  a  confession,  cast 

ried  him  off  ^l^^^^X::i^^r.:^oi  lierre  Autier  were 
him  over  a  precipice.     ^  mny  ^^^^^^  p.^^.^^ 

Ws  brother  «fXtercrer  ^^^^^f  ;ies  occur  everywhere 
Sanche,  and  Sanche  Mercamer  AMI  Jacques  Autier 

„„  one  ooomoii  had  the  '>»™"        '     „,  S,i„te-Croix  in  Tou- 

ployed  in  the  same  d-ect^^  JJe  here  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

to  phace,  but  the  -<>"^f  "^^^,^f  g;^^^^^^         iiven  to  the  expe- 
der  all  efforts  vain,  and  fi'^^^y^™^!  proclamation  as  an  in- 
dient  of  issuing,  August  10, 1309,  a  special  p 
citement  for  his  capture. 

Christ,  the  reward  and  «^^^V  ^the  enemies  of  "ins  Cross,  those  corrupters 

arise  with  me,  ^f^^'^^^'l^'^^t^^ll.r.  t.,e  heresiarch,  and  his 
of  the  truth  and  purity  of  Catholic  taitii  Mercadier.     Hiding  m 

eohereties  and  accomplices,  ?'-- «-""^^ty  the  virtue  of  God.  to  be 
concealment  and  walking  lu  darkness,  ^ J'^;;*;^  J^j  eternal  reward  from 
tracked  and  seized  wherever  they  may  b    fo-J- P™"  ^.^  ,,,,  produce 

God,  and  also  a  fitting  tempora  'O-y^^l^^^^^Z^,,,,^  away  the  sheep  of  your 

"ms  stirring  exhortation  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^J^ 

,      p.y  was  c^-^^  i^t^ly'tn  hi:inily  and  friends,  in 

ifosS, Tad  aXer^e^Aut^^  ^-"^^^' 

o  Q  10  1^  32  68  76,81,159.-MoUmer,Llnq 
*  Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  2,  3, 12, 13, 32,  b«,  /o,      , 
dans  le  midi  de  la  France,  pp.  145-56. 
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About  St.  John's  Day  (June  24),  1309,  he  found  refuge  with  Per- 
rin  Maurel  of  Belpech,  near  Castelnaudari,  where  he  lay  for  five 
weeks  or  more.  Thither  came  his  daughter  Guillelma,  who  re- 
mained with  him  a  short  time,  and  the  two  departed  together. 
The  next  day  he  was  captured.  Perrin  Maurel  was  likewise'^seized, 
and  with  customary  fidelity  stoutly  denied  everything  until  Pierre 
Autier,  in  prison,  advised  him  in  December  to  confess.^ 

This  triumph  was  followed  in  October  by  the  capture  of  Amiel 
de  Perles,  who  forthwith  placed  himself  in  endura,  refusing  to  eat 
or  drink,  and,  as  he  was  fast  sinking,  to  prevent  the  stake  from 
bemg  robbed  of  its  prey,  a  special  mito  defe  was  hurriedly  arrano-ed 
for  his  burning,  October  23.  While  yet  his  strength  lasted,  how- 
ever, Bernard  Gui  enjoyed  the  ghastly  amusement  of  making  the 
two  heresiarchs  in  his  presence  perform  the  act  of  heretical  '^ado> 
ration."f 

Pierre  Autier  was  not  burned  until  the  great  auto  defe  of  April 
1310,  when  Geoffroi  d'Ablis  came  from  Carcassonne  to  share  in 
the  trmmph.     The  heresiarch  had  not  sought  to  conceal  his  faith 
but  had  boldly  declared  his  obnoxious  tenets  and  had  pronounced 
the  Church  of  Kome  the  synagogue  of  Satan.     That  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  extremity  of  torture,  however,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable  doubt-not  to  extract  a  confession,  for  this  was  super- 
fluous, but  to  force  him  to  betray  his  disciples  and  those  who  had 
given  him  refuge.    His  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  heretics 
ot  the  land  was  a  source  of  information  too  important  for  Bernard 
GUI  to  shrink  from  any  means  of  acquiring  it ;  and  the  copious 
detads  thus  obtained  are  alluded  to  in  too  manv  subsequent  sen- 
tences for  us  to  hesitate  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  heresi- 
arch was  brought  to  place  his  friends  and  associates  at  the  mercy 
01  his  tormentors.:]: 

This  may  be  said  to  close  the  bloody  drama  of  Catharism  in 
Languedoc.  Armed  with  the  revelations  thus  obtained,  Bernard 
Gui  and  Geoffroi  d'Ablis  required  but  a  few  years  more  to  con- 
vert  or  burn  the  remnant  of  Pierre  Autier's  disciples  Avho  could 
be  caught,  and  to  drive  into  exile  those  who  eluded  their  spies 
^o  new  and  self-devotecUnissionaries  arose  to  take  his  place,  and 

*  Molinier,  op.  cit.  p.  157.-Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos,  p.  102 

t  Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos.  p.  37. 

X  Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  59,  60,  64,  73,  74,  75,  92-3,  132. 
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revert  to  the  missionary  work  of  ^>ene  Autie  ^^^^^^^ 
One  of  the  latest  of  these  is  recorded  m  an  un  ^^ 

probably  of  1327  or  ^^^S  m  .-hich  J  an  D^^ 

Carcassonne,  condemns  Gmllelma  Tormere.    bh  1^  .  ^  ^^^_ 

had  been  long  confined  m  p-.son,  ^^here  she  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

ing  converts  and  P^-f-^^XttTro^l'on  she  refused  to 
as  good  and  saintly  men.    Under  mte»  ^ga»  Henri  de 

take  an  oath,  and  was  according^  burne  L  '^^.^^  f^r 

Chamay  of  «sonne^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^,^^,  p 

Catharism,  and  in  1329  he  sentence  ^^^^  ^^^^  committed 

and  Raymond  Game  of  Albi,  whose  on  ^^^^ 

respectively  thirty-five  and  ^«^ J  rbe  demolished  because  their 
he  ordered  four  houses  and  a  farm  to  be  de^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

owners  had  been  hereticated  m  ^em,  b^Uh  ^^^^.^^^^  , ^^ 

coming  the  dominant  -I'g'on^*  ^^^^.^^  .^  ^^^  ^  .,1^,,, 

In  the  saine  .y«^''  ^f  ^^^^J^  but  unstable  brain  pondering 
interest  as  showmg  how  ^^  '^arnes^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

over  the  crime  and  "^--^  f^^  ^Im  Lto  a  fantastic  theory, 
elements  of  Catharism  andAverriioisnw^ 

,     "TZTZ'm^^^M^^t,  XXVII.  198-300,  248; 
«  Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  Ml  <s. 

XXVIII.  128,  158.  numerous  and  powerful  as  the 

The  entire  disappearance  of  a  s  c    once  ^  ^_^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^ 

Cathari  has  appeared  so  »'^'^f'\'^'''~„^^^t^^  accursed  race  of  the  Pyre- 
their  descendants  were  to  be  ^"«d  'n  the  C.gots  ^^  ^^  ^.^,,^^  j„  1,09, 

,ees  who  in  French  Navarre  were  only  adrnxtted^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^.^^  ,^  ^,^^  , 

and  in  the  Spanish  province  ,n  ^^iS^'^  .^  ^„  appeal  to  Leo 

.      The  Cagots  themselves  even  assumed  this  to  De  ,  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^. 

X.,  in  1517,  to  he  -t.red  -  ',um^n  soc.  y,  ^^^^^^  ,,  ,,  ..  origin 

rors  had  been  long  atoned  for.     1  et  amo  ^  ,^  ^^^,„  t„  ^e  the  least 

of  this  mysterious  class,  the  descent  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  descendants  of  lepers  is 
admissible,  and  M.  de  Lagrt.e  s  "P-"";'^^' ^^ieing.-Lagri^ze,  La  Navarre 
sustained  by  arguments  which  appeal  to^    -;  " 

Franpaise  I.  53-60.    Cf  Vaissette,  Liv.  xxxiv.  c. 
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Limoux  Noir,  of  Saint-Paul  in  the  diocese  of  Alet  had  alreadv 

uSd'offl'e'f  It''  ''''''''  '""^  ^^'  "-'^  able'tt  ev:d^tl 
unskilled  officials  of  the  episcopal  tribunal.    The  Inquisition  haH 

surer  methods  and  speedily  brought  him  to  confess^     He  Ld 

formed  a  philosophy  of  the  Universe  which  superseded  all  rellion 

God  had  created  the  archangels,  these  the  angels,  and  the  f  ter 

corruptible  were  females.  Out  of  their  urine  the  world  wa. 
formed,  and  was  necessarily  corrupt,  with  all  that  sprang  fromT 
Moses,  Mahomet,  and  Christ  were  all  sent  by  the  sun  !nd  wtt 

eachei.  of  equal  authority.  In  the  under  world  oStandMr 
hornet  are  now  disputing  and  seeking  to  gain  follower  BantSn 
was  of  no  more  use  than  the  circumcision  of  Israel  o  the  blessfn" 
of  Islam,  for  those  who  renounced  evil  in  baptism  grew  up  to  bf 
robbers  and  strumpets.  The  Eucharist  was  naught  for  God 
would  not  let  himself  be  handled  by  adulterer,  such  ffthepriels 
Strumpets.     Thus  he  explained  away  and  reieotpd  nil  fi.     T 

'^rou'rT''''  ^^  ''-  ^*^"^^^-     To  -S  r^  e  Saws 
fast  of  forty  days  was  possible,  he  had  fasted  in  a  cabin  ten  dav, 

and  nights  at  the  end  of  which  this  system  of  phXsophv  had 
been  revealed  to  him  by  God     Aa-ain  ir,  1  qo7  i,    ^''"*^f  P^^  ^ad 

sect  ».„  orosbed  .t  the  oi.teet.    He  deol.„«l  iT^T^'        ^ 
...  he  ™,d  ,..he,  be  fl.,ed  .,i„  thf ^S,,  ,.  '  Zb2' 

tury  the  south  of  France  had  bepn  fZ      \       .        ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

idnee  nad  been  the  most  cmlized  land  of  Eu- 

*  Coll.  Boat,  XXVII.  216-25,  234. 
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witn  snatiereu  iuuuoi.  j  -,        i„  ,^^  ^^v  citrano-ers  who  occu- 

or  the  despotjc  P^^P^^  :^^^\^;:;re^  ^re  natural  gifts  had 
mams  acquired  by  the  cro^^n.     2v  t     i  century  and 

been  tortured,  decimated,  humiliated,  despo  ed,  ^  ^^^^^^ 

ThP  precocious  civiUzation  which  had  piomisea  xo  lea 

^^'^'^'Ifttri liSS^n^  SLh  afforded  it  the  w.dest 

ITe  tts  aXS,  and  the  fullest  opportunity  for  developing 

"'  ylt'the  very  triumph  of  the  Inquisition  was  the  assurance 
of  its  dedine  Supported  by  the  State,  it  had  earned  and  repaid 
of  Its  "ief  "*;  J'  PP  j^  ^J^^^,  stream  of  confiscations  which  it 
the  royal  favoi   by  tne  enaie  nothing  contributed  more 

poured  into  the  royal  coffers.    Perhaps  notbmS 

I  the  consolidation  of  the  -^^1  ^P^fJ^f/^^rtt "^^  the 
rrf t^lto^ ^tet—  :/rgr  vassals  the 
Sttl'oltcatiot  for  --y -became  .cogn.^^^^^      ™^ 

pfrtant  portion  of  ^^f  ^^^^^^^^^^^  prices  to 

crown  they  were  granted  to  f  ayontes  or  soiu  ^  ^ 


RESULTS    OF    THE    INQUISITION.  JH 

of  property  illegally  held,  this  was  but  a  smaU  fraction  of  the 
whole.    To  assist  his  Parlement  in  settling  the  innumerable  cases 
which  arose,  he  ordered,  in  1260,  the  charters  and  letters  of  great- 
est importance  to  be  sent  to  Paris.     Those  of  each  of  the  six  sene- 
chaussees  filled  a  coffer,  and  the  six  coffers  were  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle.     In  this  process  of  absorption  the 
case  of  the  extensive  Viscounty  of  Fenouilledes  may  be  taken  as 
an  illustration  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  Inquisition  co-operated 
m  securing  the  political  results  desired  by  the  crown.     Fenouil- 
ledes had  been  seized  during  the  crusades  and  given  to  Nunez  San- 
cho  of  EoussiUon,  from  whom  it  passed,  through  the  King  of 
Aragon,  into  the  hands  of  St.  Louis.     In  1264  Beatrix,  widow  of 
Hugues,  son  of  the  former  Viscount  Pierre,  appUed  to  the  Parle- 
ment for  her  rights  and  dower  and  those  of  her  children     Imme 
diately  the  inquisitor.  Pons  de  Poyet,  commenced  a  prosecution 
against  the  memory  of  Pierre,  who  had  died  more  than  twenty 
years  previously  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  had  been  buried 
with  the  Templars  of  Mas  Deu,  after  assuming  the  religious  habit 
and  receiving  the  last  sacraments.     He  was  condemned  for  havin.. 
held  relations  with  heretics,  his  bones  were  dug  up  and  burned" 
and  the  Parlement  rejected  the  claim  of  the  daughter-in-law  and 
grandchildren.     Pierre,  the  eldest  of  these,  in  1300,  made  a  claim 
for  the  ancestral  estates,  and  Boniface  VIII.  espoused  his  quarrel 
with  the  object  of  giving  trouble  to  Philippe  le  Bel;  but,  thou<.h 
the  affair  was  pursued  for  some  years,  the  inquisitorial  sentence 
Held  good.    It  was  not  only  the  actual  heretics  and  their  descend- 
ants who  were  dispossessed.     The  land  had  been  so  deeply  tinct- 
ured with  heresy  that  there  were  few  indeed  whose  ancestors 
could  not  be  shown,  by  the  records  of  the  Inquisition,  to  have  in- 
curred the  fatal  taint  of  associating  with  them.* 

(Do*a7xXXI^'.'^'■  ''«'''''  '^'  '"''''  ^"-Archives  de  Vt.,oU  de  Beziers 
Doat'x™!.?  ■"    ^"^°    '         ^'™  ^-  ^'^^'•-^O— Le^  Olim  I.  580.- Coll. 

The  e.xtent  of  the  change  of  the  proprietorship  is  well  illustrated  by  a  list  of 
the  lands  and  rents  confiscated  for  heresy  to  the  profit  of  Philippe  de  Montfort 

Senegats,  Rabastam,  and  Lavaur.     The  knights  and  gentlen.cn  ^nd  peasants 
thus  stripped  are  all  named,  with  their  offences-one  died  a  heretic,  another  w 
herefcated  on  h.s  death-bed,  a  third  was  condcnaned  for  heresy, 'and  a  fourth 
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The  rich  bourgeoisie  of  the  cities  were  ruined  in  the  same  way. 
Some  inventories  have  been  preserved  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
sequestrated  when  the  arrests  were  made  at  Albi  in  1299  and 
1300,  which  show  how  thoroughly  ever\i:liing  was  swept  into  the 
maelstrom.     That  of  Eaymond  Calverie,  a  notary,  gives  us  every 
detail  of  the  plenishing  of  a  well-to-do  burgher's  house— every  pil- 
low, sheet,  and  coverlet  is  enumerated,  every  article  of  kitchen 
gear,  the  salted  provisions  and  grain,  even  his  wife's  little  trin- 
kets.    His  farm  or  bastide  was  subjected  to  the  same  minuteness 
of  seizure.     Then  we  have  a  similar  insight  into  the  stock  and 
goods  of  Jean  Baudier,  a  rich  merchant.     Every  fragment  of  stuff 
is  duly  measured— cloths  of  Ghent,  Ypres,  Amiens,  Cambray,  St. 
Omer,  Eouen,  Montcornet,  etc.,  with  their  valuation— pieces  of 
miniver,  and  other  articles  of  trade.     His  town  house  and  farm 
were  inventoried  with  the  same  conscientious  care.     It  is  easy  to 
see  how  prosperous  cities  were  reduced  to  poverty,  how  industry 
languished,  and  how  the  independence  of  the  municipalities  was 
broken  into  subjection  in  the  awful  uncertainty  which  hung  over 
the  head  of  every  man.* 

In  this  respect  the  Inquisition  was  building  better  than  it 
knew.  In  thus  aiding  to  estabUsh  the  royal  power  over  the  new- 
ly-acquired provinces,  it  was  contributing  to  erect  an  authority 
which  was  destined  in  the  end  to  reduce  it  to  comparative  insig- 
nificance. With  the  disappearance  of  Catharism,  Languedoc  be- 
came as  much  a  part  of  the  monarchy  as  I'lsle  de  France,  and  the 
career  of  its  Inquisition  merges  into  that  of  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom.    It  need  not,  therefore,  be  pursued  separately  further. 

was  burned  at  Lavaur,  while  in  other  cases  the  mother,  or  the  father,  or  both 
were  heretics  (Boat,  XXXII.  258-63). 

Many  examples  of  donations  and  sales  are  preserved  in  the  Doat  collection. 
I  may  instance  T.  XXXI.  fol.  171,  237,  255 ;  T,  XXXII.  fol.  46,  53,  55,  57,  64,  67, 

69  244  etc. 

'  In  the  possessions  of  the  English  crown  in  Aquitaine  the  same  process  was 
going  on,  though  in  a  minor  degree  (Rymer,  Foedera,  III.  408). 
*  Coll.  Doat,  XXXII.  309,  316. 
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Although  Catharism  never  obtained  in  the  North  sufficient  foot- 
hold to  render  it  threatening  to  the  Church,  yet  the  crusades  and 
the  efforts  which  followed  the  pacification  of  1329  must  have 
driven  many  heretics  to  seek  refuge  in  places  where  they  mio-ht 
escape  suspicion.     In  organizing  persecution  in  the  South  there- 
tore,  It  was  necessary  to  provide  some  supervision  more  watchful 
than  episcopal  neghgence  was  likely  to  supply,  over  the  regions 
whither  heretics  might  fly  when  pursued  at  home,  or  the  efforts 
made  in  Languedoc  would  only  be  scattering  the  infection     Vi^i 
lant  guardians  of  the  faith  were  consequently  requisite  in  lands 
where  heretics  were  few  and  hidden,  as  well  as  in  those  where  they 
were  numerous  and  enjoyed  protection  from  noble  and  city    Under 
the  pious  king,  St.  Louis,  who  declared  that  the  only  ar<rument  a 
layman  could  use  with  a  heretic  was  to  thrust  a  sword  Into  him 
up  to  the  hilt,  they  were  sure  of  ample  support  from  the  secular 
power. 

Accordingly  when,  in  1233,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  ap- 
pointing Pierre  Cella  and  GuiUem  Arnaud  as  inquisitors  in  Tou- 
ouse,  a  similar  tentative  effort  was  made  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom.     Here  also  it  was  the  Dominican  Order  which  was 

Sied  t'oT  ';/™t  ?'  '^""^^'■^  '''"'''■     '  '^'^-  already  ai! 
luded  to  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  induce  the  Friars  of  Franche- 
Comte  to  undertake  the  work.     In  western  Burgundy,  howeve 
the  Church  was  more  fortunate  in  finding  a  proper    nstrument 

a  Patarin.  The  pecuhar  fitness  thence  derived  for  detectino-  the 
hidden  heretic  was  rendered  still  more  effective  by  the  s^ecfal 
gift  which  he  IS  said  tojbav^daimed^  being  able  to  recognLe 

*  Joinville,  P.  i.  (Ed.  1785.  p.  23). 
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them  by  their  speech  and  carriage.     In  addition,  he  was  fitted  for 
the  work  by  the  ardent  fanaticism  of  the  convert,  by  his  learnmg, 
his  fiery  eloquence,  and  his  mercilessness.     When,  early  m  1233, 
instructions  to  persecute  heresy  were  sent  to  the  Prior  of  Besangon, 
Eobert  was  nominated  to  represent  him  and  act  as  his  substitute ; 
and  eao-er  to  manifest  his  zeal,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  a  de- 
scent upon  La  Charite.    It  will  be  remembered  that  this  place  was 
notorious  as  a  centre  of  heresy  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  re- 
peated efforts  had  been  made  to  purify  it.    These  had  proved  fruit- 
less against  the  stubbornness  of  the  misbelievers,  and  Frere  Eobert 
found  Stephen,  the  Cluniac  prior,  vainly  endeavoring  to  win  or 
force  them  over.     The  new  inquisitor  seems  to  have  been  armed 
with  no  special  powers,  but  his  energy  speedily  made  a  profound 
impression,  and  heretics  came  forward  and  confessed  their  errors 
in  crowds,  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  accusing 
themselves  and  each  other  without  reserve.    He  reported  to  Greg- 
oiv  IX  that  the  reality  was  far  worse  than  had  been  rumored ; 
that  the  whole  town  was  a  stinking  nest  of  heretical  wickedness, 
where  the  Catholic  faith  was  almost  wholly  set  aside  and  the  peo- 
ple in  their  secret  conventicles  had  thrown  off  its  yoke.     Under  a 
specious  appearance  of  piety  they  deceived  the  wisest,  and  their 
earnest  missionary  efforts,  extending  over  the  whole  of  France, 
were  seducing  souls  from  Flanders  to  Britanny.    Uncertain  as  to 
his  authority,  he  apphed  to  Gregory  for  instructions  and  was  told 
to  act  energeticaUy  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops,  and,  under  the 
statutes  recently  issued  by  the  Holy  See,  to  extirpate  heresy  thor- 
ouo-hly  from  the  whole  region,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm, 
and  coercing  it  if  necessary  with  the  censures  of  the  Churcli.* 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  measures  Eobert  adopted, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  this  stimulus,  and  clothed 
with  this  authority,  he  was  active  and  unsparing.  His  crazy  fanati- 
cian  probably  exaggerated  greatly  the  extent  of  the  evil  and  con- 
founded the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  in  whose  province  La  Gharite  lay,  exiwstu- 
•  lated  with  Gregory  upon  this  interference  with  his  jurisdiction, 
and  in  this  he  was  joined  by  other  prelates,  alarmed  at  the  au- 

.  Alberic.  Triun.  Font.  Chron.  ann.  1236.-Gregor.  PP.  IX.  Bull.  Oaudemus.. 
19  Ap.  1233  (Ripoll  I.  45-6).— RayuaW.  ann.  1333,  No.  59. 
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thority  given  to  the  Dominican  Provincial  of  Paris  to  appoint  in- 
quisitors for  all  portions  of  the  kingdom.     They  assured  the  poue 
that  there  was  no  heresy  in  their  provinces  and  no  necessity  for 
these  extraordinary  measures.      Gregory  thereupon  revoked  all 
commissions  early  in  February,  1234,  and  urged  the  prelates  to  be 
vigilant,  recommending  them  to  make  use  of  Dominicans  in  all 
cases  where  action  appeared  desirable,  as  the  friars  were  specially 
skilled  in  the  refutation  of  heresy.     Had  Robert  been  an  ordinary 
man  this  might  have  postponed  for  some  time  the  extension  of  the 
Inquisition  in  France,  but  he  was  too  ardent  to  be  repressed.     In 
June,  1234,  we  find  St.  Louis  paying  for  the  maintenance  of  heretics 
in  prison  at  St.  Pierre-le-Moutier,  near  JSTevers,  which  would  seem 
as  though  Frere  Robert  had  succeeded  in  getting  to  work  again 
on  his  old  field  of  operations.     Meanwhile  he  had  not  been  idle 
elsewhere.     King  Louis  furnished  him  with  an  armed  guard  to 
protect  him  from  the  enmities  which  he  aroused,  and,  secure  in  the 
royal  favor,  he  traversed  the  country  carrying  terror  everywhere. 
At  Peronne  be  burned  five  victims;  at  Elincourt,  four,  besides 
a  pregnant  woman  who  was  spared  for  a  time  at  the  intercession 
of  the  queen.     His  methods  were  speedy,  for  before  Lent  was  out 
we  find  him  at  Cambrai,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Reims  and  three  bishops,  he  burned  about  twenty  and 
condemned  others  to  crosses  and  prison.     Thence  he  hastened  to 
Douai,  where,  in  May,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  burning  ten  more, 
and  condemning  numerous  others  to  crosses  and  prison  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  sundry 
bishops  and  an  immense  multitude  who  crowded  to  the  spectacle. 
Thence  he  hurried  to  Lille,  where  more  executions  followed.     AU 
this  was  sufficient  to  convince  Gregory  that  he  had  been  misin- 
formed as  to  the  absence  of  heresy.     Undisturbed  by  the  severe 
experience  which  he  had  just  undergone  with  a  similar  apostle  of 
persecution,  Conrad  of  Marburg,  we  find  him,  in  August,  1235,  ex- 
citedly announcing  to  the  Dominican  provincial  that  God  had  re- 
vealed to  him  that  the  whole  of  France  was  boiling  with  the  venom 
of  heretical  reptiles,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Inquisition  must 
be  resumed  with  loosened  rein.     Frere  Robert  was  to  be  commis- 
sioned again,  with  fitting  colleagues  to  scour  the  whole  kingdom, 
aided  by  the  prelates,  so  that  innocence  should  not  suffer  nor  o-uilt 
escape.     The  Archbishop  of  Sens  was  strictly  ordered  to  lend'^effi- 
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cient  help  to  Eobert,  whom  God  had  gifted  with  especial  grace  in 
these  matters,  and  Eobert  himself  was  honored  with  a  special  papal 
commission  empowering  him  to  act  throughout  the  whole  of  France. 
The  pope  moreover,  spurred  him  on  with  exhortations  to  spare  no 
labor  in  the  work,  and  not  to  shrink  from  martyrdom  if  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.* 

This  was  pouring  oil  upon  the  flames.    Robert's  untempered 
fanaticism  had  required  no  stimulus,  and  now  it  raged  beyond  all 
bounds    The  kingdom,  by  Gregory's  thoughtless  zeal,  was  delivered 
up  to  one  who  was  little  better  than  a  madman.     Supported  by 
the  piety  of  St.  Louis,  the  prelates  were  obMged  to  aid  him  and 
carry  out  his  behests,  and  for  several  years  he  traversed  the  prov- 
inces of  Flanders,  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  France  with  none  to 
curb  or  oppose  him.    The  crazy  ardor  of  such  a  man  was  not  hke- 
ly  to  be  discriminating  or  to  require  much  proof  of  guilt.    Those 
whom  he  designated  as  heretics  had  the  alternative  of  abjuration 
with  perpetual  imprisonment  or  of  the  stake-varied  occasionally 
with  burial  alive.     In  one  term  of  two  or  three  months  he  is  said 
to  have  thus  despatched  about  fifty  unfortunates  of  either  sex,  and 
the  whole  number  of  his  victims  during  his  unchecked  career  of 
several  years  must  have  been  large.    The  terror  spread  by  his  ar- 
bitrary and  pitiless  proceedings  rendered  him  formidable  to  high 
and  low  aUke,  until  at  length  the  evident  confounding  of  the  in- 
nocent with  the  guilty  raised  a  clamor  to  which  even  Gregory  IX. 
was  forced  to  listen.     An  investigation  was  held  in  1238  which 
exposed  his  misdeeds,  though  not  before  he  had  time,  m  1239,  to 
burn  a  number  of  heretics  at  MontmoriUon  in  Vienne,  and  twenty- 
seven  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
at  Mont -Wimer— the  original  seat  of  Catharism  m  the  eleventh 
century-where,  at  this  holocaust  pleasing  to  God,  there  were  pres- 
ent the  King  of  Navarre  with  a  crowd  of  prelates  and  nobles  and 
a  multitude  wildly  estimated  at  seven  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Robert's  commission  was  withdrawn,  and  he  expiated  his  insane 
cruelties  in  perpetual  prison.    The  case^yugM  to  have  proved,  like 

•  Greg  PP  IX.  Bull.  Olim,  4  Feb.  1284 ;  Ejusd.  Bull.  Dudum,  21  Aug.  1235 ; 
Ejusd.  Bull.  ««0  inter  cruras,  22  Aug.  1235  ;  Ejusd.  Bull.  Dudum.  23  Aug.  1235 
CRipoll  I  80-1)  -Potthast  No.  9386.-Chron. breve  Lobiens.  ann.  1235  (Marteue 
Thes.  IIL  1427).-D.  Bouquet,  XXII.  570.-Chron.  Rim6e  de  PhiUppe  Mousket, 
V.  28871-29025. — Alboric.  Trium  Font.  ann.  1235. 
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that  of  Conrad  of  Marburg,  a  wholesome  warning.  Unfortunately 
the  spirit  which  he  had  aroused  survived  him,  and  for  three  or 
four  years  after  his  fall  active  persecution  raged  from  the  Ehine 
to  the  Loire,  under  the  belief  that  the  land  was  full  of  heretics.^ 

The  unlucky  termination  of  Eobert's  career  did  not  affect  his 
coUeagues,  and  thenceforth  the  Inquisition  was  permanently  estab- 
lished throughout  France  in  Dominican  hands.     The  prelates  at 
first  were  stimulated  to  some  show  of  rivalry  in  the  performance 
of  their  neglected  duties.    Thus  the  provincial  council  of  Tours,  in 
1239,  endeavored  to  revive  the  forgotten  system  of  synodal  wit- 
nesses.    Every  bishop  was  instructed  to  appoint  in  each  parish 
three  clerks— or,  if  such  could  not  be  had,  three  laymen  worthy  of 
trust— who  were  to  be  sworn  to  reveal  to  the  officials  aU  ecclesi- 
astical offences,  especially  those  concerning  the  faith.     Such  de- 
vices, however,  were  too  cumbrous  and  obsolete  to  be  of  any  avail 
against  a  crime  so  sedulously  and  so  easily  concealed  as  heresy, 
even  if  the  prelates  had  been  zealous  and  earnest  persecutors.    The 
Dominicans  remained  undisputed  masters  of  the  field,  always  on 
the  alert,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  scrutinizing  and  question- 
ing, searching  the  truth  and  dragging  it  from  unwilling  hearts. 
Yet  scarce  a  trace  of  their  strenuous  labors  has  been  left  to  us 
Heretics  throughout  the  North  were  comparatively  few  and  scat- 
tered ;  the  chroniclers  of  the  period  take  no  note  of  their  discovery 
and  punishment,  nor  even  of  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition 
Itself.     That  a  few  friars  should  be  deputed  to  the  duty  of  hunt- 
ing heretics  was  too  unimpressive  a  fact  to  be  worthy  of  record 
We  know,  however,  that  the  pious  King  Louis  welcomed  them  in 
his  old  hereditary  dominions,  as  he  did  in  the  newly-acquired  ter- 
ritories of  Languedoc,  and  stimulated  their  zeal  by  defraying  their 
expenses.    In  the  accounts  of  the  royal  baillis  for  1248  we  find  en- 

ioqI  ^^ZT'Jr  ^""^^'^'  Suessionens.  (D'Achery,  II.  491).-Conc.  Trevirens.  ann. 
1.38,  c  31  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VII.  130).-Wac1ding.  Annal.  ann.  1236  No  3  - 
Meyeri  Annal.  Flandrens.  Lib.  vm.  ann.  1236.-Ravnald.  ann.  1238,  No  52  -Matt 
Paiis  .mn.  1236, 1238,  pp.  293,  326  (Ed.  1644).-Chron.  Gaufridi  de  Collone  ann' 

tltr^^'T  ''.''"•  '^-^^^^"^-  Trium  Font.  Chron.  ann.  1239.-Chron.  Rimee 
de  Phil,  de  Mousket,  v.  30525-34. 

Frfere  Bremond  endeavors  to  clear  Robert's  fame  from  the  accusations  brought 
against  him  by  Matthew  Paris,  and  states  that  he  died  in  the  convent  of  St 
Jacques  in  Paris  in  1235. 
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tries  of  sums  disbursed  for  them  in  Paris,  Orleans,  Issoudun  Sen- 
Us,  Amiens,  Tours,  Yevre-le-Cbatel,  Beaumont,  St.Quentm,  Laon, 
and  Macon,  showing  that  his  hberality  furnished  them  with  means 
to  do  their  work,  not  only  in  the  domains  of  the  «'own  but  m 
those  of  the  great  vassals;  and  these  items  further  lUustrate  their 
activity  in  every  corner  of  the  land.  That  their  sharp  pursuit 
rendered  heresv  unsafe  is  seen  in  the  permission  already  alluded 
to  in  1255,  to  pursue  their  quarry  across  the  border  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  Alphonse  of  Toulouse,  thus  disregarding  the  limitations 
of  inquisitorial  districts.* 

This  shows  us  that  already  the  Inquisition  was  becoming  or- 
<^anized  in  a  systematic  manner.     In  Provence,  where  Pons  de 
FEsparre,  the  Dominican  prior,  had  at  first  carried  on  a  kind  of  vol- 
unteer chase  after  heretics,  we  see  an  inquisitor  officially  actmg  in 
1245      This  district,  comprising  the  whole  southeastern  portion  ot 
modern  France,  with  Savoy,  was  confided  to  the  Franciscans.      n 
1266,  when  they  were  engaged  in  Marseilles  in  mortal  strife  with 
the  Dominicans,  the  business  of  pei-secution  would  seem  to  have 
been  ne-lected,  for  we  find  Clement  IV.  ordering  the  Benedictines 
of  St  Vfctor  to  make  provision  for  extirpating  the  numerous  here- 
tics of  the  valley  of  Eousset,  where  they  had  a  dependency.     The 
Inquisition  of  Provence  was  extended  in  1288  over  Avignon  and 
the  Comtat  Venaissin,  whose  governor  was  ordered  to  defray  from 
the  confiscations  the  moderate  expenses  of  the  inquisitors,  Bertrand 
de  Cigotier  and  Guillem  de  Saint-Marcel.     In  1292  Dauphine  was 
likewise  included,  thus  completing  the  organization  m  the  terri- 
tories east  of  the  Khone.     The  attention  of  the  inquisitors  was 
specially  called  to  the  superstition  which  led  many  Christians    o 
frequent  the  Jewish  synagogues  with  lighted  candles,  offering  ob- 
lations and  watching  through  the  vigils  of  the  Sabbath  when  af- 
flicted with  sickness  or  other  tribulations,  anxious  for  friends  at 
sea  or  for  approaching  childbirth.     All  such  observances,  even  in 
Jews,  were  idolatry  and  heresy,  and  those  who  practised  them  were 
to  be  duly  prosecuted.f 

.  Concil.  Turonens.  ann.  1239,  c.  l.-D.  Bouquet,  XXI.  263,  264,  268, 273. 274, 
276  280  281.— Ripoll  I.  273-4. 

;  Coll.  Doat,  XXXI.  68.-Murtc„e  Coll.  Ampl.  1. 1284.-Waddmg.  Annal.  ann. 
1288,  No.  14, 15 ;  ann.  1390,  No.  3,  •■),  0  ;  ann.  1293,  No.  3. 
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With  this  exception  the  whole  of  France  was  confided  to  the 
Dominicans.     In  1253  a  bull  of  Innocent  lY.  renders  the  Provin- 
cial of  Paris  supreme  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  including  the 
territories  of  Alphonse  of  Toulouse.    I^umerous  bulls  follow  during 
the  next  few  years  which  speak  of  the  growth  of  heresy  requirino- 
increased  efforts  for  its  suppression  and  of  the  solicitude  of  King 
Louis  that  the  Inquisition  should  be  effective.     Elaborate  instruc- 
tions are  sent  for  its  management,  and  various  changes  are  made 
and  unmade  in  a  manner  to  show  that  a  watchful  eye  was  kept  on 
the  institution  in  France,  and  that  there  was  a  constant  effort  to 
render  it  as  efficient  as  possible.     By  a  papal  brief  of  1255  we  see 
that  at  that  time  the  Inquisition  of  Languedoc  was  independent 
of  the  Paris  provincial;  in  1257  it  is  again  under  his  authority; 
in  1261  it  is  once  more  removed,  and  in  1264  it  is  restored  to  him— 
a  provision  which  became  final,  rendering  him  in  some  sort  a  grand- 
inquisitor  for  the  whole  of  France.     In  1255  the  Franciscan  pro- 
vincial was  adjoined  to  the  Dominican,  thus  dividing  the  functions 
between  the  two  Orders ;  but  this  arrangement,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, does  not  seem  to  have  worked  well,  and  in  1256  we  find 
the  power  again  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans. 
The  number  of  inquisitors  to  be  appointed  was  always  strictly 
limited  by  the  popes,  and  it  varied  with  the  apparent  exigencies 
of  the  times  and  also  with  the  extent  of  territory.     In  1256  only 
two  are  specified ;  in  1258  this  is  pronounced  insufficient  for  so 
extensive  a  region,  and  the  provincial  is  empowered  to  appoint 
four  more.     In  1261,  when  Languedoc  was  withdrawn,  the  num- 
ber is  reduced  to  two ;  in  1266  it  is  increased  to  four,  exclusive  of 
Languedoc  and  Provence,  to  whom  in  1267  associates  were  ad- 
jomed,  and  in  1273  the  number  was  made  six,  including  Langue- 
doc, but  excluding  Provence.     This  seems  to  have  been  the  final 
organization,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Northern  kingdom 
w^as  divided  into  districts,  strictly  dehmitated  as  those  of  the 
South.* 

The  Inquisition  at  Besan^on  appears  to  have  been  at  first  in- 


^  Arch,  de  I'Inq.  de  Care.  (Doat.  XXXI.  90;  XXXII.  41).— Wadding.  Annal. 
ann.  1255,  No.  14.— Raynald.  ann.  1255,  No.  33.— Arch.  Nat.  de  France,  J.  431, 
No.  30,  31,  34,  35,  36.— Ripoll  I.  273-4,  291,  362, 472,  512 ;  II.  29.— MSS.  Bib  Nat ' 
fends  latin,  No.  14030,  fol.  2-36.-Martene  Thesaur.  V.  1814,  1817. 
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dependent  of  that  of  Paris.  After  the  failure  to  establish  it  in 
1233  it  seems  to  have  remained  in  abeyance  until  1247,  when  Inno- 
cent lY.  ordered  the  Prior  of  Besancon  to  send  friars  throughout 
Burgundy  and  Lorraine  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  The  next 
year  John  Count  of  Burgundy  urged  greater  activity,  but  his  zeal 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  supplemented  with  liberahty,  and  in 
1255  the  Dominicans  asked  to  be  reUeved  of  the  thankless  task, 
which  proved  unsuccessful  for  lack  of  funds,  and  Alexander  TV. 
acceded  to  their  request.  There  are  some  evidences  of  an  Inquisi- 
tion being  in  operation  there  about  1283,  and  in  1290  Nicholas  lY. 
ordered  the  Provincial  of  Paris  to  select  three  inquisitors  to  serve 
in  the  dioceses  of  Besan§on,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Sion,  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Yerdun,  thus  placing  Lorraine  and  the  French  Cantons  of 
Switzerland,  as  well  as  Franche  Comte,  under  the  Inquisition  of 
France,  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  have  lasted  for  more  than 

fii  centurv." 

Little  remains  to  us  of  the  organization  thus  perfected  over  the 
wide  territory  stretching  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Rhine. 
The  laborers  were  vigorous,  and  labored  according  to  the  light 
which  was  in  them,  but  the  men  and  their  acts  are  buried  beneath 
the  dust  of  the  forgotten  past.    That  they  did  their  duty  is  visible 
in  the  fact  that  heresy  makes  so  little  figure  in  France,  and  that 
the  slow  but  remorseless  extermination  of  Catharism  in  Langue- 
doc  was  not  accompanied  by  its  perpetuation  in  the  North.     We 
hear  constantly  of  refugees  from  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne  flymg 
for  safety  to  Lombardy  and  even  to  Sicily,  but  never  to  Tourame 
or  Champagne,  nor  do  we  ever  meet  with  cases  in  which  the 
earnest  missionaries  of   Catharism  sought  converts  beyond  the 
Cevennes.     This  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
inquisitors,  who  were  ever  on  the  watch.     Chance  has  preserved 
for  us  as  models  in  a  book  of  formulas  some  documents  issued  by 
Frere  Simon  Duval,  in  1277  and  1278,  which  afford  us  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  af  his  proceedings  and  enable  us  to  estimate  the  activ- 
ity requisite  for  the  functions  of  his  office.      He  styles  himself 
inquisitor  ''in  regno  FrancicB;'  which  indicates  that  his  commis- 
sion extended  throughout  the  kingdom  north  of  Languedoc,  and 

*  Ripoll  I.  179,  183;  11.  39.-Potthast  No.  15995.-Lib.  Sentt.  Inq.  Tolos. 
pp.  252-4. 
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he  speaks  of  himself  as  acting  in  virtue  of  the  apostolical  author- 
ity and  royal  power,  showing  that  Philippe  le  Hardi  had  dutifully 
commissioned  him  to  summon  the  whole  forces  of  the  State  to  his 
assistance  when  requisite.     November  23,  1277,  he  gives  public 
notice  that  two  canons  of  Liege,  Suger  de  Verbanque  and  Berner 
de  NiviUe,  had  fled  on  being  suspected  of  heresy,  and  he  cites  them 
to  appear  for  trial  at  St.  Quentin  in  Vermandois  on  the  23d  of 
the  ensuing  January.     This  trial  was  apparently  postponed,  for 
on  January  2  ,  1278,  we  find  him  summoning  the  people  and  ckrgy 
of  Caen  to  attend  his  sermon  on  the  23d.     Here  he  at  least  found 
an  apostate  Jewess  who  fled,  and  we  have  his  proclamation  calling 
upon  every  one  to  aid  Copin,  sergeant  of  the  BaiUi  of  Caen  wha 
had  been  despatched  in  her  pursuit.     Frere  Duval  was  apparently 
malang  an  extended  inquest,  for  July  5  he  summons  the  people 
and  clergy  of  Orleans  to  attend  his  sermon  on  the  7th      1  fort 
night  later  he  is  back  in  Normandy  and  has  discovered'  a  nest  of 
heretics  near  Evreux,  for  on  July  21  we  have  his  citation  of  thir 
teen  persons  from  a  little  village  hard  by  to  appear  before  him 
These  fragmentary  and  accidental  remains  show  that  his  life  was 
a  busy  one  and  that  his  labors  were  not  unfruitful.     A  letter  rf 
.he  young  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  February,  1285,  to  his  ofliciak  L 
Champagne  and  Brie,  ordering  them  to  lend  all  aid  to  thXauZ 
itor  Frere  Guillaume  d'Auxerre,  indicates  that  those  pro2ces 
were  about  to  undergo  a  searching  examination  *  ^ 

n„/J'VT"'*'*''  °^  ^'■''''"'^  complained  that  their  work  was  im- 
peded by  the  umversal  right  of  asylum  which  gave  protectLnTo 
criminals  who  succeeded  in  entering  a  church,  ^o  offi  e  Tt£ 
aw  dared  to  follow  and  make  an  arrest  within  the  sacred  wa^fs     ' 
for  a  violation  of  this  privilege  entailed  excommunication  rem^' 
able  only  a  ter  exemplary  punishment.     Heretics  were  not  s  ow 
m  availing  themselves  of  the  immunity  thus  mercifuUv  affo  M 
by  the  Church  which  they  had  wronged,  and  in  the  jealousy  which 
existed  between  the  secular  clergy  and  the  inquisitors  there  wat 
apparently  no  effort  made  to  restrict  the  abuse     Martin  IT  ^as 
accordingly  appealed  to,  and  in  1281  he  issued  a  buU  addressed  to 
'^  '^^  prelates  of ^IWe^declai^^     perve'sfon Tf  tS 

XX^tZ  ^'^^^"-"^^^^^«^^«^^^^^^^         de  Carcass,  (Boat, 
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right  of  asylum  was  no  longer  to  be  permitted ;  that  in  such  cases 
the  inquisitors  were  to  have  full  opportunity  to  vindicate  the  faith, 
and  that  so  far  from  being  impeded  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  they  were  to  be  aided  in  every  way.  The  special  mention  in 
this  bull  of  apostate  Jews  along  with  other  heretics  indicates  that 
this  unfortunate  class  formed  a  notable  portion  of  the  objects  of 
inquisitorial  zeal.  Several  of  them,  in  fact,  were  burned  or  other- 
wise penanced  in  Paris  between  1307  and  1310.  * 

There  was  one  class  of  offenders  who  would  liave  afforded  the 
Inquisition  an  ample  field  for  its  activity,  had  it  been  disposed  to 
take  cognizance  of  them.      By  the  canons,  any  one  who  had  en- 
dured excommunication  for  a  year  without  submission  and  seeking 
absolution  was  pronounced  suspect  of  heresy,  and  Ave  have  seen 
Boniface  YIIL,  in  129T,  directing  the  inquisitors  of  Carcassonne  to 
prosecute  the  authorities  of  Beziers  for  this  cause.     The  land  was 
full  of  such  excomnmnicates,  for  the  shocking  abuse  of  the  anath- 
ema by  priest  and  prelate  for  personal  interests  had  indurated  the 
people,  and  in  a  countless  number  of  cases  absolution  was  only  to 
be  procured  by  the  sacrifice  of  rights  which  even  faithful  sons  of 
the  Church  were  not  prepared  to  make.     This  growing  disregard 
of  the  censure  was  aggravating  to  the  last  degree,  but  the  inquisi- 
tors do  not  seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  come  forward  in  aid  of 
the  secular  clergy,  nor  did  the  latter  call  upon  them  for  assistance. 
In  1301  the  Council  of  Reims  directed  that  proceedings  should  be 
commenced,  when  it  next  should  meet,  against  all  who  had  been 
under  excommunication  for  two  years,  as  being  suspect  of  heresy ; 
and  in  1303  it  called  upon  all  such  to  come  forward  and  purge 
themselves  of  the  suspicion,  but  the  court  in  which  this  was  to  be 
done  was  that  of  the  bishops  and  not  of  the  Inquisition.     Mutual 
jealousy  was  seemingly  too  strong  to  admit  of  such  co-operation.f 

In  1308  we  hear  of  a  certain  Etienne  de  Yerberie  of  Soissons, 

accused  before  the  inquisitor  of  blasphemous  expressions  concern- 

ino-  the  body  of  Christ.     He  alleged  drunkenness  in  excuse,  and 

"  was  mercifully  treated.      Shortly  afterwards  occurred  the  first 

*  Ripoll  11.  1.— Giiill.  Nangiac.  Contin.  ann.  1307,  1310. 
t  Martt^ne  Ampl.  Collect.  VII.  1325-7.     Ci\  Concil.  Trident,  Sess.  xxv.  De- 
cret.  Reform,  c.  3. 
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formal  auto  defS  of  which  we  have  cognizance  at  Paris,  on  May 
31,  1310.     A  renegade  Jew  was  burned,  but  the  principal  victim 
was  Marguerite  de  Hainault,  or  la  Porete.     She  is  described  as  a 
"ieffume  dergesse,"  the  first  apostle  in  France  of  the  German  sect 
of  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  whom  we  shall  consider  more  fully 
hereafter.    Her  chief  error  was  the  doctrine  that  the  soul,  absorbed 
m  Divme  love,  could  yield  without  sin  or  remorse  to  all  the  de- 
«lands  of  the  flesh,  and  she  regarded  with  insufficient  veneration 
the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.     She  had  written  a  book  to  propagate 
these  doctrines  which  had,  before  the  year  1306,  been  condem^ned 
as  heretical  and  burned  by  Gui  II.,  Bishop  of  Cambrai      He  had 
mercifully  spared  her,  while  forbidding  her  under  pain  of  the  stake 
trom  circulatmg  it  in  future  or  disseminating  its  doctrines     In 
spite  of  this  she  had  again  been  brought  before  Gui's  successor 
Philippe  de  Marigny,  and  the  Inquisitor  of  Lorraine,  for  spreadin<^ 
It  among  the  simple  folk  called  Begghards,  and  she  had  again 
escaped.     Unwearied  in  her  missionary  work,  she  had  even  ven- 
tured to  present  the  forbidden  volume  to  Jean,  Bishop  of  Chalons 
without  suffering  the  penalty  due  to  her  obstinacv.     In  1308  she 
extended  her  propaganda  to  Paris  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Fr^re 
Guillaume  de  Paris,  the  inquisitor,  before  whom  she  persistently 
refused  to  take  the  preliminary  oath  requisite  to  her  examination 
He  was  probably  too  preoccupied  with  the  affair  of  the  Templars 
to  give  her  prompt  justice,  and  for  eighteen  months  she  lav  in 
tne  inquisitorial  dungeons  under  the  consequent  excommunication 
This  would  alone  have  sufficed  for  her  conviction  as  an  impenitent 
heretic  but  her  previous  career  rendered  her  a  relapsed  heretic 
instead  of  calling  an  assembly  of  experts,  as  was  customary  in 
Languedoc,  the  inquisitor  laid  a  written  statement  of  the  case  be 

Mlvi'thT/t  1  'I'"  ^""^^''^'y'  ''■'^'^  unanimously  decided, 
May  30  that  if  the  facts  as  stated  were  true,  she  was  a  relapsed 
heretic,  to  be  relaxed  to  the  secular  arm.     Accordingly,  on  May 
31,  she  was  handed  over,  with  the  customary  adjuration  for  mere/ 
to  the  prevot  of  Paris,  who  duly  burned  her  the  next  day  when 
her  noble  manifestation  of  devotion  moved  the  people  to  tears  o^ 
compassion.    Another  actor  in  the  tragedy  was  a  disciple  of  Mai- 
guerite,  a  clerk  of  the  diocese  of  Beauvais  named  Guion  de  Cres- 
sonessart.      He  had  endeavored   to  save   Marguerite  from  the 
clutches  of  the  Inquisition,  and  on  being  seized  had,  like  her 
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refused  to  take  the  oath  during  eighteen  months'  imprisonment. 
His  brain  seems  to  have  turned  during  his  detention,  for  at  length 
he  astonished  the  inquisitor  by  proclaiming  himself  the  Angel  of 
Philadelphia  and  an  envoy  of  God,  who  alone  could  save  mankmd. 
The  inquisitor  in  vain  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  function  reserved 
solely  for  the  pope,  and  as  Guion  would  not  withdraw  his  claims 
he  was  convicted  as  a  heretic.  For  some  reason,  however,  not 
specified  in  the  sentence,  he  was  only  condemned  to  degradation 
from  orders  and  to  perpetual  imprisonment.* 

The  next  case  of  which  we  hear  is  that  of  the  Sieur  de  Partenay, 
in  1323,  to  Avhich  aUusion  has  already  been  made.    Its  importance 
to  us  lies  in  its  revealing  the  enormous  and  ahnost  irresponsible 
authority  wielded  by  the  Inquisition  at  this  period.      The  most 
powerful  noble  of  Poitou,  when  designated  as  a  heretic  by  Frere 
Maurice,  the  Inquisitor  of  Paris,  is  at  once  thrown  into  the  prison 
of  the  Temple  by  the  king,  and  all  his  estates  are  sequestrated  to 
await  the  result.     Fortunately  for  Partenay  he  had  a  large  circle 
of  influential  friends  and  kindred,  among  them  the  Bishop  of  Noy- 
on  who  labored  strenuously  in  his  behalf.     He  was  able  to  appeal 
to  the  pope,  alleging  personal  hatred  on  the  part  of  Frere  Maurice ; 
he  was  sent  under  guard  to  Avignon,  where  his  friends  succeeded 
in  inducing  John  XXII.  to  assign  certain  bishops  as  assessors  to 
try  the  case  with  the  inquisitor,  and  after  infinite  delays  he  was 
at  length  set  free— probably  not  without  the  use  of  means  which 
greatly  diminished  his  wealth.     When  such  a  man  could  be  so 
handled  at  the  mere  word  of  an  angry  friar,  meaner  victims  stood 
little  chance.t     This  case  in  the  North  and  the  close  of  Bernard 
Gui's  career  in  Toulouse,  about  the  same  time,  mark  the  apogee 
of  the  Inquisition  in  France.     Thenceforth  we  have  to  follow  its 

decline.  ~^ 

Yet  for  some  years  longer  there  was  a  show  of  activity  at  Car- 
cassonne, where  Henri  de  Chamay  was  a  worthy  representative  of 
the  older  inquisitors.  January  16, 1329,  in  conjunction  with  Pierre 
Bruni  he  celebrated  an  auto  de  fe  at  Pamiers,  where  thirty-five 
persons  were  permittedJoJayasid^crosses,^nd  twelve  were  re- 
*  Arch.  Nat.  de  France,  ^42^^15, 19  &i..-Guillel.  Nangiac.  Contiu.  ann. 
1308  1310.— Grandes  Chroniques,  V.  188. 

+  'Guillel.  Nangiac.  Contin.  ann.  1323.-Grandes  Chroniques,  V.  273-4.-Ohron. 
Johann.  S.  Victor.  Contin.  ann.  1323  (Bouquet,  XXL  681). 
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leased  from  prison  with  crosses,  six  were  pardoned,  seven  were 
<3ondemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  together  with  four  false 
witnesses,  eight  had  arbitrary  penances  assigned  them,  four  dead 
persons  were  sentenced,  and  a  friar  and  a  priest  were  degraded. 
As  the  see  of  Pamiers,  to  which  this  auto  was  confined,  was  a  smaU 
one  the  number  of  sentences  uttered  indicates  active  work     De 
cember  12,  of  the  same  year,  Henri  de  Chamay  held  another  at 
Narbonne,  where  the  fate  of  some  forty  dehnquents  was  decided 
Then,  January  7,  1329,  he  held  another  at  Pamiers;  May  19  one 
at  Beziers;  September  8,  one  at  Carcassonne,  where  six  unfortu- 
nates were  burned  and  twenty-one  condemned  to  perpetual  prison 
Shortly  afterwards  he  burned  three  at  Albi,  and  towards  the  eTd 
of  the  year  he  held  another  auto  at  a  place  not  named,  where  eilt 
persons  were  sentenced  to  prison,  three  to  prison  in  chains  and 
wo  were  burned.     Some  collisions  seem  to  have  occurred  about 
this  time  with  the  royal  officials,  for,  in  1334,  the  inquisTors  com 
plained  to  Philippe  de  Valois  that  their  functions  were    mpeded" 
and  Phihppe  issued  orders  to  the  seneschals  of  Ktmes,  TouTote' 
and  Carcassonne  that  the  Inquisition  must  be  maintained  inTe 
full  enjoyment  of  its  ancient  privileges.* 

Activity  continued  for  some  little  time  longer,  but  the  record, 

have  perished  which  would  supply  the  details.  V  happen  to  ha^ 

he  accounts  of  the  S6n4chaussee  of  Toulouse,  for  1337,  whLh  show 

hat  Pierre  Bruni  the  inquisitor,  wa.  by  no  means  idir  The  "I 

ceiver  of  confiscations  enumerates  the  estates  of  thirty  heretics  from 

Teilht;  tt  b  t  lP"^«"«^  ''^  ''^'^  inquisitorial  jail  is  stated 
at  eighty-two,  but  as  their  maintenance  during  eleven  month» 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixt^-fit  livr "four 

Deen  ninety.     The  terrible  vicissitudes  of  the  Eng-hsh  war  don1.f 

::  w  ti7'' '''''-''''  ^^^  --^^  ''f  the^^U^totbut" 

34     1357  atd  'TsV'"^  ""'"  */'  "'''''''''''  ^'  Carcassonne  in 
id4b,  1357,  and  1383,  and  one  at  Toulouse  in  1374.     The  office  of 

nquisitor  continued  to  be  filled,  but  its  functions  diminished  gtatlv 
m  importance,  as  w^mayguessfrom^hefe^  that  it  is  relS  !j 

IV.  ;S.  """''  ^I^^^W^O^^^^;^^^      198.  332.-Vais3ette. 
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Pierre  de  Mercalme,  who  was  Provincial  of  Toulouse  from  1350  to 
1363jthat  during  more  than  two  years  of  this  period  he  also  served 

as  inquisitor.'^ 

In  the  Xorth  we  hear  little  of  the  Inquisition  durmg  this 
period.  The  English  wars,  in  fact,  must  have  seriously  interfered 
with  its  activitv,  but  we  have  an  evidence  that  it  was  not  neglect- 
ing its  dutv  in  a  complaint  made  by  the  Provincial  of  Pans  to 
Clement  Yi.,in  1351,  that  the  practice  of  excepting  the  territories 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  from  the  commissions  issued  to  inquisitors  de- 
prived the  provinces  of  Touraine  and  Maine  of  the  blessings  of  the 
institution  and  allowed  heresy  to  flourish  there,  whereupon  the 
pope  promptly  extended  the  authority  of  Frere  GuiUaume  Chev- 
aher  and  of  all  future  inquisitors  to  those  regions.f 

With  the  return  of  peace  under  Charles  le  Sage  the  Inquisition 
had  freer  scope.     The  Begghards,  or  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
undeterred  by  the  martvrdom  of  Marguerite  la  Porete,  had  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  secret.     In  September,  1365,  Urban  Y.  notified 
the  prelates  and  inquisitors  throughout  France  that  they  were  ac- 
tively at  work  propagating  their  doctrines,  and  he  sent  detaded 
information  as  to  their  tenets  and  the  places  where  they  were  to 
be  found  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  with  orders  to  communicate  it  to 
his  fellow-prelates  and  the  Inquisition.    If  any  immediate  response 
to  this  was  made,  the  result  has  not  reached  us,  but  in  1372  we 
find  Frere  Jacques  de  More,  "  inquisiteur  des  Bougres^'  busy  m 
eradicating  them.     They  called  themselves  the  Company  of  Pov- 
erty, and  were  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Turelupms ;  as  m 
Germany,  thev  were  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  vestments,  and 
they  propagated  their  doctrines  largely  by  their  devotional  writ- 
ings in  the  vernacular      Charles  Y.  rewarded  the  labors  of  the  m- 
quisitor  with  a  donation  of  fifty  francs,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
Gregory  XL  for  his  zeal.    The  outcome  of  the  affair  was  the  burn- 
ing of  the  books  and  garments  of  the  heretics  in  the  swine-market 
beyond  the  Porte  Saint-Honore,  together  with  the  female  leader 
of  \he  sect,  Jeanne  Daubenton.     Her  male  coUeague  escaped  by 
death  in  prison,  but  his  body  was  preserved  in  quickhme  for  hf- 

^  Vaissette,  fid.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  782-3,  792,  802,  813-14.-Arch  de  I'fivOchg 
d\\lbi  (Doat,  XXXV.  130).-Vaissette,  IV.  184.-Marteue  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  433. 
t  RipoU  II.  236. 
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teen  days,  in  order  that  he  might  accompany  his  partner  in  guilt 
m  the  flames.  That  such  a  spectacle  was  sufliciently  infrequent  tc 
render  it  a  matter  of  importance  is  shown  by  its  being  recorded  in 
the  doggerel  of  a  contemporary  chronicler— 

"L'an  MDCCCLXXII.  je  vous  dis  tout  pour  voir 
Furent  les  Turelupins  condannez  pour  ardoir, 
Pour  ce  qu'ils  desvoient  le  peuple  it  decepvoir 
Par  feaultes  heresies,  I'Eveque  en  soult  levoir." 

The  sect  was  a  stubborn  one,  however,  especiaUy  in  Germany 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century 
Chancellor  Gerson  still  considers  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
combat  Its  errors  repeatedly.     Its  mystic  libertinism  was  danger- 
ously seducmg,  and  he  was  especially  alarmed  by  the  incredible  sub 
tlety  with  which  it  was  presented  in  a  book  written  by  a  woman 
known  as  Mary  of  Valenciennes.     In  May,  1421,  twenty-flve  of 
these  sectaries  were  condemned  at  Douai  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras 
Twenty  of  them  recanted  and  were  penanced  with  crosses  and 
bamshment  or  imprisonment,  but  five  were  stubborn  and  sealed 
tHeir  faith  with  martyrdom  in  the  flames.* 

In  1381  Frere  Jacques  de  More  had  a  more  illustrious  victim 
m  Hugues  Aubriot.  A  Burgundian  by  birth,  Aubriot's  energy 
and  ability  had  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  wise  Kin^ 
Charles,  who  had  made  him  Pr^vot  of  Paris.  This  ofiice  he  filled 
with  unprecedented  vigor.  To  him  the  city  owed  the  first  system 
of  sewerage  that  had  been  attempted,  as  well  as  the  Bastille,  which 
he  built  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Enghsh,  and  he  imposed  some 
hmitation  on  the  flourishing  industry  of  the  Jllles  de  vie.  His  good 
government  gained  him  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  peLle 
but  he  made  a  r^on^^^^^^^^^^^^^^,^  ^^  disregarding 

Lib\!Tf  (E'^IS^'o'^^^^Fr^^^^  H-'-  Fraucor. 

1^10.  IX.  c.  2.  (Ed.  1576,  p.  ]58).-Meyeri  Annal.  Flandr.  Lib.  xiir  ann   1370 

Du  Cauge  s.  ..  r«W„;,e«.-Gorsoni  de  Cousolat.  Theolog.  Lib    ,v   Prol  o~ 
Ejusd.  de  Mystica  Theol.  Specul,  P.  i.  Consid  8  •  Eiusd   de  ni«r    V  ' 

Vis.^o„guu..  5.-.HLyer,  Pr.curseu;:;Sfor^^^^^ 

Probably  there  may  be  some  connectioD  between  the  TureluDin/!nH       , 
wandering  bands  known  as  "^.  P««nW;«"  and  susltid  of  here  7  /" 
ber  of  these,  named  Bidon  de  Puy-Gui,.em,  of  the  dioc       of  Bord  a,f.  t^T 
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the  immunities  on  the  preservation  of  which,  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury, it  had  staked  its  existence.    In  savage  mockery  of  its  wrath, 
when  building  the  Petit-Chatelet,  he  named  two  foul  dungeons 
after  two  of  the  principal  quarters  of  the  University,  le  Clos 
Bruneau  and  la  Rue  du  Foing,  saying  that  they  were  intended  for 
the  students.    Under  the  strong  rule  of  Charles  Y.  the  University 
had  to  digest  its  wrongs  as  best  it  could,  but  after  his  death,  m 
1380  it  eagerly  watched  its  opportunity.     This  was  not  long  m 
coming,  nor,  in  the  rivalry  between  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and  Bur- 
gundy, was  it  difficult  to  enlist  the  former  against  Aubriot  as  a 
Burgundian.    The  rule  of  the  princes,  at  once  feeble  and  despotic, 
invited  disorder,  and  when  the  people,  November  25,  1380,  rose 
against  the  Jews,  pillaged  their  houses,  and  forcibly  baptized  their 
children,  Aubriot  incurred  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  Church 
by  forcing  a  restoration  of  the  infants  to  their  parents.    The  com- 
bination against  him  thus  became  too  strong  for  the  court  to  re- 
sist.    It  vielded,  and  on  January  21,  1381,  he  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  bishop  and  inquisitor.     IJe  disdained  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons, and  his  excommunication  for  contumacy  was  pubhshed  m  all 
the  churches  of  Paris.     This  compelled  obedience,  and  when  he 
came  before  the  inquisitor,  on  February  1,  he  was  at  once  thrown 
into  the  episcopal  prison  while  his  trial  proceeded.     The  charges 
were  most  frivolous,  except  the  affair  of  the  Jewish  children  and 
his  having  released  from  the  Chatelet  a  prisoner  accused  of  her- 
esy, placed  there  by  the  inquisitor.     It  was  alleged  that  on  one 
occasion  one  of  his  sergeants  had  excused  himself  for  delay  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  waited  at  church  to  see  God  (the  elevation  of  the 
Host)  when  Aubriot  angrily  rejoined,  "  Sirrah,  know  ye  not  that 
I  have  more  power  to  harm  you  than  God  to  help ;"  and  agam 
that  when  some  one  had  told  him  that  they  would  see  God  m  a 
mass  celebrated  by  Silvestre  de  la  CerveUe,  Bishop  of  Coutances, 
he  rephed  that  God  would  not  pefmit  himself  to  be  handled  by 
such  a  man  as  the  bishop.     His  enemies  were  so  exasperated  that 
on  the  strength  of  this  flimsy  gossip  he  was  actuaUy  condemned 
'      to  be  burned  without  the  privilege  allowed  to  all  heretics  of  sav- 
ing himself  by  abjuration ;  but  the  princes  intervened  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  this  for  him.     He  had  no  reason  to  complair 
of  undue  delay.     On  May  17  a  solemn  auto  defe  was  held.     On  a 
scaffold  erected  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  Aubriot  humbly  con 
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fessed  and  recanted  the  heresies  of  which  he  had  been  convicted 
and  received  the  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  which  of 
course  carried  with  it  the  confiscation  of  his  wealth,  while  the  re- 
joicmg  scholars  of  the  University  lampooned  him  in  halting  verses 
He  was  thence  conveyed  to  a  dungeon  in  the  episcopal  prison,' 
where  he  lay  until  1382,  when  the  insurrection  of  the  MaiUotins 
occurred.    The  first  thought  of  the  people  was  of  their  old  prevot 
They  broke  open  the  prison,  drew  him  forth  and  placed  him  at 
their  head.    He  accepted  the  post,  but  the  same  night  he  quietly 
^v.thdrew  and  escaped  to  his  native  Burgundy,  where  his  advent 
urous  hfe  ended  m  peaceful  obscurity.     The  story  is  instructive 
as  showing  how  efiicient  an  instrument  was  the  Inquisition  for  the 
gratification  of  malice.     In  fact,  its  functions  as  a  factor  in  politi- 
cal strife  were  of  suflicient  importance  to  require  more  de  ailed 
consideration  hereafter.*  uetaiiea 

After  this  we  hear  httle  more  of  the  Inquisition  of  Paris  al- 

Thomas  of  Apulia  drew  wondering  crowds  to  hsten  with  venera- 
ton  to  h.s  teaching  that  the  law  of  the  Gospel  was  simply  Ze 
with  the  deduction  that  the  sacraments,  the  invocation  ofLnte 
and  all  the  inventions  of  the  current  theology  were  useless ;  when 
he  wote  a  book  inveighing  against  the  sins  of  prelate  and  po^e  and 

gST'h  fr^rl-t-g  G-Pel,  that  the  reign  of  [he  My 
Gho  t  had  supplanted  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  when  he 
boldly  announced  himself  as  the  envoy  of  the  Holy  bhost  sent  to 
reform  the  world,  the  Inquisition  was  not  caUed  upon  to  sH  nee  eln 

Z  todt^r^ """^^'l    '' '"''  ^'^'^  P^^^°*  '' ^-- -1^0  orde  e" 
p  and  Tin        T  P'r^'"^'  "'*'''  ^'^*"^ ""'  '■^^"«^d,  it  was  the  bish- 

n  thePkc  d?r  "^  ?"'  !^'"'  '''^''"'  ""''  ^"«'^  *«  be  burned 

m  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  would  have  him  burned  had  not  the  medi 

cotm^ro?:  ^  '""r  '"^ '''  '~*^  -^  procurei  rht 
.  commutation  of  his  punishment  to  perpetual  imprisonment.f 

Various  causes  had  long  been  contributing  to  deprive  the  In- 

rltT:\'XTTr  ^^«»-1 -Heligieux  de  S.  Denis,  Hist,  de  Chiles 

e  noSr  tn^^r  "^'  "''■  "^'  "^-  ''■  ^^-°'^^S-t'^-  Collect,  Judic. 
II.— 0 
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nuisition  in  France  of  the  importance  which  it  had  once  enjoyed. 
It  no  longer  as  of  old  poured  into  the  royal  fisc  a  stream  of  con- 
fiscations and  co-operated  efficiently  in  consohdating  the  monarchy. 
It  had  done  its  work  too  well,  and  not  only  had  it  become  super- 
fluous as  an  instrument  for  the  throne,  but  the  throne  which  it  had 
aided  to  estabhsh  had  become  supreme  and  had  reduced  it  to  sub- 
iection     Even  in  the  plenitude  of  inquisitorial  power  the  tendency 
to  re-ard  the  royal  court  as  possessing  a  jurisdiction  higher  than 
that  of  tlie  Holy  Office  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Amiel  de  Lautrec, 
Abbot  of  S.  Sernin.    In  1322  the  Yiguier  of  Toulouse  accused  hnn 
to  the  Inquisition  for  having  preached  the  doctrine  that  the  soul 
is  mortal  in  essence  and  only  immortal  through  grace.     The  in- 
quisition examined  the  matter  and  decided  that  tins  was  not  her- 
esv      The  royal  vromrmr-ginirol.  dissatisfied  with  this,  appealed 
from  the  decision,  not  to  the  pope  but  to  the  Parlement  or  royal 
court     No  question  more  purely  spiritual  can  weU  be  conceived 
and  vet  the  Parlement  gravely  entertained  the  appeal  and  asserted 
its  jurisdiction  by  confirming  the  decree  of  the  M'^'^'^'^; .^  , , 

This  was  ominous  of  the  future,  although  the  indefatigable 
Henri  de  C'hamay,  apparently  alarmed  at  the  efforts  successfully 
made  by  Philippe  de  Valois  to  control  and  limit  spiritual  jurisdic 
"ons.  piocured  from  that  monarch,  in  November,  1329,  a  M- 
ment  confirming  the  privileges  of  the  Inquisition,  p  acmg  all  tem- 
poral nobles  and  officials  afresh  at  its  disposal,  and  annulling  all 
ietters  emanating  from  the  royal  court,  whether  past  or  future, 
wWch  should  in  fny  way  impede  inquisitors  from  Performing  tte 
functions  in  accordance  with  their  commissions  from  the  Ho  v 
See     The  evolution  of  the  monarchy  was  proceeding  too  mpid  y 
to  be  checked.     Henri  de  Chamay  himself,  in  1328,  had  officiaUy 
nuahfied  himself  as  inquisitor,  deputed,  not  by  the  pope,  as  had  al- 
lays  been  the  formula  proudly  employed  but  by  the  king,  and 
a  judicial  decision  to  this  effect  followed  soon  after.     It  ua 
Philippe's  settled  policy  to  enforce  and  extend  the  Prisdict^n  o 
the  crown  and  in  pursuance  of  this  he  sent  GuiUaume  de  \  . liars 
■      o  T  uru'se  to  reLm  the  encroachments  of  the  ecc  esiast^al 
tribunals  over  the  royal  courts.     In  13  0  ^e  ViUars  m  th^^^^^^^^ 
fonnance  of  his  duty,  caused  the  registers  of  the  ecclesiastical 

«  Chron.  Bardin,  aim.  1323  (Vaissette,  IV.  Pr.  21-22). 
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lf2^^^e,..,.y  hesitated  Jore  Stl^S  ri^^'r^o! 

and  State,  hyZZulTr^u''  *''  "'""'^'^^  ^^*--'^  CWh 
ceeded  to  \>L^ol:^^f^:J^i;;:  ^  '^T^  ^*^^"-^'  -«%  Pe- 
ters were  kent      Thl  ?  chamber  m  which  the  re^is- 

Villars  to  pay  the  costs  aTdraLs  d M  ^^  '^.r'^^^-^g  de 
the  Inquisition  was  a  royal  and3  ''''^,'^.^"  *^^  ground  that 
was  a  Pyrrhic  victc^^  the  ^  "  >,  ^  ecclesiastical  court.  This 
It  was  the  same  whe7i;  1334  P,  f '"''^'^  '^^  Inquisition, 
of  the  mqmsitors  t.t^Vs't^Stil^^^^^^^ 
diction,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  eniovarth  ■•""'" 

privileges,  for  these  are  treated  as  derived  whoL  f  ^^*^"; ^^'^'^"^ 

sur:,,fr"*.^^^"^"^^^^tionco;^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  king  in  LanLIdoc    w      ^^        '  *^'  ««utenant 

Valentinois'wasraf  ngltril^r"'  "T'  ^'  ^^^  ^^ 
te  found  the  gate  closed    '' f  ^'^ ''^^^.^  ^^e  good  city  of  Toulouse, 

on  a  cushion,  he  ook  atoafh  o"?.    n^""^  '^'^^•'""^  bareheaded 

inquisitor,  to' presert  the  prt  1^!':  otS' '"  ^l^-^^^'^^  °^  *^^ 
another  oath  to  the  consnkfJ  ^   .         .    Inquisition,  and  then 

THUS  both  institutions  were  ;  tTe  s^'  f  V''"""  "'  *^^  -*^>-- 
same  illusory  guarantee,  tTe  "ry  u  "^^^^^^^^  ^ndr^.^^^a  the 
been  laughed  to  scorn  by  Bernard  Pu       A  '^ '"^"^^  ^^^''^ 

tbe  royal  revenues  were  ipleted  bv  the  V^Tl  '"^  '''''  ^'^^'^ 
ravages  of  the  Free  CommT«         a  "^^''^  '^^""^  ^^^d  the 

-ages  of  the  InqulLo  Tc    :;il?-.  ^^f  ^*  ^o  pay  the 

oi  v^arcassonne,  Pierre  Scatisse,  the  royal 
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.A.  low  by  the  consuls  of  twenty-six  l.vres 
treasurer,  ordered  a  levy  oy  ^^^^^^^^^^^  had  long  smce 

tournois  to  complete  the  paymen  .  •       i^itor  was  a  royal 

ceased  to  meet  the  -^^l^^X^^^'2Y\iZi  by  the  state  * 
official  and  must  be  paid  by  the  city  ^      ^^j^^tj,^!  institu- 

How  thorough  was  the  ««^J*^  J  ^^Jj^,  ^igh  estate,  is  mani- 
tions,  and  how  fallen  the  ^-^^^'^I'^Jnt  when  the  royal  au- 
lested  by  an  occurrence  '^}f\       j^^^  had  died  a  prisoner  in 

thority  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Jl^^  §  ^^^  crowned  until 

London,  April  8,  ancUheyoui^^^Chari^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

May  19,  while  his  ^-gfX;j,i:Lions.  Yet,  April  16,  Mar- 
foreign  agg^e««»°",^"V  tneutenant  du  Eoi  in  Languedoc,  con- 
shal  Arnaud  d'Audeneham  Lieutenan      ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^.^^ 

voked  at  Nimes  an  assembh  ot  tne  ^  ^^  ^^^^  questions  discussed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  ^^^^^^^;^"",  .  j^  of  Toulouse  and  the  inquis- 
Jas  a  quarrel  between  the  ^"x^.cising  his  functions,  saying 
itorwhomhehadprohiMed^^^^^^^^^^ 

that  the  Inquisition  had  been  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^_ 

province  of  languedoc,  and  that  n  ^^  ^_^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^ 
AH  the  prelates,  except  Aymeii,  J^  ^  ^  i^^se  asked  to  be  ad- 
archbishop,  while  ^^1''^''''^'"^;,^,  of  the  inquisitor.  No  one 
mitted  as  parties  to  the  suit  «^  thejK^^        royal  deputy,  had  full 

,eems  to  have  ^o^^^^^:^\:rSXoJ^  was  against  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  ai 

archbishop.t  ,,  Dominicans  had  lorded  it  so 
Even  in  Carcassonne,  where  «^«  ^^^^^^^  ^^  utterly  that  in 
iniperiously,  all  fear  of  them  ^^^^^^l^ZL^  ,  ,hop  close  to 
1364  a  sturdy  blacksmith  -J^  H^f;;;\i,  ,oisy  avocation  so 
the  church  of  the  Friars  ^t^^tel  ..A  interfere  with  their 
vigorously  as  to  interrupt  ^^^^^2  were  of  no  avail,  and  they 
studies.    Kemonstrances  ^^^^  threat  ^^^  inquisitor,  but  to 

were  obhged  to  appeal  ^^^''^'^^^^^^      order  to  his  seneschal 
the  king,  who  graciously  ^^im^^i  f^om  working  in  it.* 
to  remove  the  smithy  o   to  Prevent           ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^  .^ 
■            Towards  the  -^  «f  the  century^            ^^^  ^^^^^  .^^^  ^^^^. 
iUustrate  how  completely_thejnq 

.  Cbron.  Bardin,  ann.  1340  1308  (VaisseUe  IV.  Pr^ 27,  31>._^.^^^  ^^  ^^^,^^ 
t  Chron.  Bardin,  aun.  1364  (Vaissette,  IV.  Pr.  30. 
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ance  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  how  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

matters     In  1385  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  magistrates 
of  the  cty  and  the  archbishop  as  to  jurisdiction  over  blafpheTnv 
which  was  claimed  by  both.     This  was  settled  by  an  ^  eement 
recogmzmg  it  as  belonging  to  the  archbishop,  but  tweTTear 
later  the  quarrel  broke  out  afresh  over  the  case  of  DrouerLarr 

a^dTvSir  ^i'-^'T  ''-'''''^  ""^ ''-''  -  ^^^^ 

ana  me  V  irgin.    The  matter  was  appealed  to  the  Parlement  wh.Vh 
the  whole  affair  occurs  as  to  any  claim  that  the  Inquisition  SX 

sans  Peur  of  Burgundy,  giving  great  offence  by  urging  PhOinDe 
le  Bon  not  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father.     We  see  ako  t  L 
scruples  of  the  Inquisition  on  the  subject  of  blasphTi^^fn  1     3  , 
Toulouse,  where  it  had  become  the  custom  to  submit  to  til 
;tor  the  names  of  all  successful  candidat"  rmuntipa^  d^^^^^^^ 
m  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  in  any  3  utt^^^^^ 

oorilbert^r  ''^  T^°"'^  ^^^^^^^  "^  ''''  --  alLTw 
Bartolome  Gu  scard,  on  account  of  habitual  use  of  the  explet  ves 
Stfde^ri^'tt^^-'  -''rT^-  '^^  citizens  substuted 
proved  S  tttiion^Sri^Jlr.*'^  "^^'™*'  ^^^^^  ^P" 
me.?  w  '""T  ''''^''*^''  ^'  ^  ^'^^  ^Pr^'^''  'lutbority  of  the  Parle 
haTe  aTrTadv  ,  T  ''  ""^™  '"  ^^'^'^*''^  <^f  ^ambrai,  to  wmS' I 
u^Tert^^t^-rTou^t^^^^^^^ 

inquisitor^Ird  o  to  t^^^^^^        ^^^'""|  ^'"^^  «^  W  of  the 
xvr.\t'^«0 -ttm/ a'  T":'  "'  ««^-"'-M^^-  Anna,.  Flandr.  Lib 
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A  ■  v.n,;tnrv  letters     Then  the  bishop  and  inquisitor 
rrlw  ™d  on^^^^^^^  -'^l^^^^^^'^l'  alleging  that 

Tut  decided  —^  that  the  bishop  and  inquisitor  had  no  grounds 

^;renracy  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  .vas  reasserted  o^er  that 

^^  ?L'crSL,  Mlo.ed  b,  the  councils  oj .«nee  aM 
Basle,  did  .nuch  to  shake  the  papal  P^^^^^^  ^:^^:!.! 

fvhfch  he  published  in  1438  secured  the  -^f^^-^JZ  Pa« 
IIL  Ohurch  and  strengthened  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pailement. 
men Tds'xi.  abrogated  it,  in  1461,  ^^e  -inon«s^;    h^ 
Parlement  form  a  singularly  free-spoken  f -^'^^/^^^Vuy  t 
and  that  body  continued  to  treat  the  instrument  as  PaJ^eaUj  in 

brought  to  lJe«i ""'  P     .     t^  ti,,  i„id„e,s  to  protest  pub 

i-vttt  rid  «"s  -..  «h.  p-',„.t » .PP..1 . ..» 

next  general  counciLf 

.  Arch.  Administrative^  de  R^tos  «l  «J-4J^  477.-BochelU  Decret 

t  isambert,  ^- I-^^^^^^^^^^' .^,;^^^^^^^^  ^e  vkist.  du  Protestantism 

LSr.^S-.  "  t  Kugie^a.  I.  63  (Ed.  t600, 
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During  this  period  of  antagonism  to  Eome  the  University  of 
Paris  had  contributed  no  little  to  the  abasement  of  the  Inquisition 
by  supplanting  it  as  an  investigator  of  doctrine  and  judge  of  her- 
esy. Its  ancient  renown,  fully  maintained  by  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  ardent  and  learned  teachers,  gave  it  great  authority. 
It  was  a  national  institution  of  which  clergy  and  laity  ahke  might 
weU  be  proud,  and  at  one  time  it  appeared  as  though  it  might 
rival  the  Parlement  in  growing  into  one  of  the  recognized  powers 
of  the  State.  In  the  fearful  anarchy  which  accompanied  the  insan- 
ity of  Charles  YL  it  boldly  assumed  a  right  to  speak  on  public 
affairs,  and  its  interference  was  welcomed.  In  1411  the  king,  who 
chanced  at  the  time  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians,  ap- 
pealed to  It  to  excommunicate  the  Armagnacs,  and  the  University 
zealously  did  so.  In  1412  it  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  king 
on  the  subject  of  the  financial  disorders  of  the  time  and  demanded 
a  reform.    Supported  by  the  Parisians,  at  its  dictate  the  financiers 

The  feelings  with  which  the  abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1461 
was  received  are  well  expressed  in  the  -  Pragmatim  Sanctionis  Passio^'  Baluz 
et  Mansi,  IV.  29.  ' 

Pius  II.  is  singularly  candid  in  his  account  of  the  simoniacal  transaction 
through  which  he  purchased  the  abrogation  by  giving  the  cardinal's  hat  to  Jean 
Bishop  of  Arras.     The  suggestion  at  first  provoked  the  liveliest  remonstrances 
from  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  who,  through  their  spokesman,  the  Car- 
dinal of  Avignon,  warned  Pius  that  there  would  be  no  peace  in  the  Consistory 
for  the  bishop  would  set  them  all  by  the  ears,  and  that  his  unquiet  spirit  showed 
that  he  must  be  the  offspring  of  an  Incubus.     Pius  admitted  all  this,  but  arc^ued 
that  It  was  an  unfortunate  necessity;  both  Louis  XI.  and  Philippe  le  Bon'had 
asked  for  his  promotion;  unless  the  request  was  granted  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion would  not  be  abolished,  for  the  fury  of  the  disappointed  man  would  con- 
vert him  into  its  supporter,  and,  as  he  was  learned,  he  would  readily  find  ample 
Scriptural  warrant  to  adduce  in  its  favor,  which  would  be  decisive,  as  he  was 
the  only  man  in  France  who  urged  the  abrogation,  and  he  could  readily  lead 
the  king  to  change  his  mind.     These  arguments  were  convincing,  and  Pius 
enjoyed  the  supreme  triumph  of  destroying  the  last  relic  of  the  reforms  of  Con- 
stance and  Basle.     He  paid  dearly  for  it,  however,  in  the  annoyances  inflicted 
on  him  by  the  new  cardinal,  whom  he  describes  as  a  liar  and  a  perjurer  avari- 
cious and  ambitious,  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard,  and  excessively  given  to  women 
He  was  so  irascible  that  at  meals  he  would  frequently  throw  the  silver  plates 
and  vessels  at  the  servants,  and  occasionally  would  push  the  whole  table  over 
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and  thieves  of  the  government,  with  '^X'T'^'T^lit^Z^- 
lor,  were  dismissed  in  1413,  greatly  to  the  discontent  of  *e  co^ 
er  ,  who  ridiculed  the  theologians  as  bookworms ;  and  m  the  same 
v2  it  co-operated  with  the  Parleinent  in  securmg  momentary 
J  ace  betweL  the  angry  factions  of  the  land.    The  t^^n  «  whjch 
the  heir-apparent,  the  Duke  of  Guienne,  accompamed  bj  the  Duke, 
of  Berri,  Burgundy,  Bavaria,  and  Bar  solemnly  rendered  to    he 
assembled  Faculty,  virtually  recognized  it  as  a  V-r^^oi  th.^^^ 
But  when,  in  1415,  it  sent  a  deputation  to  ^'-^^^f^f^^f^^l^, 
oppression  of  the  people  through  excessive  taxation,  the  Duke  of 
oppresbioii  ui  u      f    f  n  w  thout  consult- 

Guienne,  who  was  angry  at  the  part  taKen  oy  lu,  > 
L  the  court,  in  degrading  John  XXIII.  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
duce clly'  told  ?he  spokesmen  that  they  were  -^-f-ig  >n 
matter  beyond  their  competence ;  and  when  the  offlcuil  orator 
Tttempted  to  reply,  the  duke  had  him  arrested  on  the  spot  and 

"^Z^  'Z^  a^wL  to  rival  the  Parlement  in  state 
affairs  wts  fortunately  not  gratified,  in  theology  such  a  body  as 
t£  walsupreme.     It  would  naturally  be  called  upon,  either  as  a 
whole  or  by  delegates,  to  furnish  the  experts  whose  counsel  was 
To  gu'de  bishop  and  inquisitor  in  the  decision  of  cases ;  and  as  the 
oW  heresies  died  out  and  new  ones  were  evolved,  every  deviation 
?  1  orthodoxy  came  to  be  submitted  to  it  as  a  matter  of  coui^e 
Xn  Hs  decision  was  received  as  final.    These  were  for  th,  most 
^art  scholastic  subtleties  to  which  I  shall  -- hfafte^^^^^^^^^ 
L  to  the  great  controversies  over  the  Immaculate  Conception  ot 
L  V  rgin  and  over  Nominalism  and  Eeahsm,  m  which  it  took  a 
iistiniuihed  part.    Sometimes,  however,  the  questions  were  more 
paS     wL  some  insolent  wretch,  in  ^^^  Vmpuf  t  y  t^d 
Frere  Pierre  de  Voie,  the  deputy-inquisitor  of  Evreux,  that  ms 
Sons  wi;  simply 'abuses,  the  offended  f-tiona^^^  J  J-^^*. 
Tiromptlv  clapping  the  recalcitrant  into   prison,  plaintneij    re 
?3the  cl  to%he  University,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
cevi  a  solemn  decision  that  the  words  were  audacious   pre- 
■      ^mptuous,  scandalous,  and  tending  to  rebeUion  (it  did  not  say 
heretical),  and  that  the  utterer  was  hable  to  punishment.     Be,- 

VI.  Liv.  XXXII.  ch.  14;  xxxiii.  ch.  1,  15, 16;  xxxv.  ch.  18. 
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nard  Gui  or  Nicholas  d' Abbeville  would  have  asked  for  no  such 
warrant,^  ^^^^ 


To  what  an  extent  the  University  in  time  replaced  the  Inqui- 
sition ,n  Its  neglected  and  forgotten  functions  is  shown  in  1498  in 
the  case  of  the  Observantine  Franciscan,  Jean  Vitrier      In  tte 
restlessness  and  insubordination  which  heralded  the  Eeformation 
W.  ',     uf   T-  '^'^"'^'P^t^d  Luther  even  more  than  did  John  of 
Wesel,  although  in  the  strictness  of  his  asceticism  he  taught  that 
a  wife  might  better  break  her  marriage-vow  than  her  fa^ts     In 
his  preaching  at  Tournay  he  counselled  the  people  to  dl  tt 
concubines  and  their  priests  from  their  houses  witS  shame  lifd  de 
nsion;  he  affirmed  that  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to  listen  toThe  masses 
of  conoubmary  priests.     Pardons  and  indulgences  were  thT  off 
spring  o   hell:  the  faithful  ought  not  to  purfhase  them  for  the^" 

intercession  of  the  saints  was  not  to  be  sought.     These  were  old 

thTXStivfof  7  l^'^  '-''''''  ""^  <^«-  ''^^  ^te  - 
liistraTes  of  rl^^'''''''^  *^^  '"^^  «t'^ke;  but  the  prelates  and 
magistrates  of  Tournay  referred  the  matter  to  the  Universitv 
which  laboriously  extracted  from  Vitrier's  sermon.  Jvfl^' 
sitions  for  condemnation.!  ^'^^^^ 

sitvtnTtbr  "^"''''"'  "'  '^'  ^^"^^°^  ^"tl'^^ity  of  the  Univer- 

n  1502    MeZZI^rr.l  ^'^^''^^"^  "^^  ^  ^^-^  -nderld 
wit h  tta  ^    ,     ^^^'  ^^-  ^^'^  levied  a  tithe  on  the  clergy  of  France 
with  the  customary  excuse  of  nrospciitino.  th^  "^  trance, 

Turks     TVia  ^i<..„        I,  prosecuting  the  war  against  the 

*  D'Argentrg,  op.  cit.  I.  n.  370 

X*  T,  . ,  T  t  Ibid.  I.  n.  340. 

t  Ibid.  I.  II.  346. 
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^    -u-  .,      Tt  was  to  the  interest  of  the  popes 
its  functions  f-  a  fashion     I^  rin^litor,  though  humble  in 

to  maintam  ^*,  -d  f  ^^^f ^^^^^  predecessors  enjoyed,  was  yet  a 
comparison  with  that  wtiicn  ms  i  .^^  ^ 

source  of  influence,  ^^^^^^1^^:^^  for  the  post  at 
eagerly  sought.      n  U14  .  e  tol  t  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^,^^  ^^ 

Toulouse,  and  ^-^^f^^^'^^Znel  was  also  the  subject  of  con- 
Carcassonne.    The  diocese  oi  ^tb  .     ,      between  the  two 

Mendicant  Orders.    It  ^^  M  be  reme  jy   ^^  the  in- 

other  French  cantons,  was  ^^'^l-^^.f.  .^^^  "^^^^^^  Geneva 
duisitorial  province  of  J^'^^^^r'n  tf  t ^m^^^^^^^  of  Vienne, 
belonged,  ^oweve'-,  -lesia^^;  Cs,ti::i  o^  Provence,  and 
which  was  under  the  Franciscan        i^  peugeyron  was 

Gregory  XL  so  treated  -^^^^^^^  ,,,,»e  enumera- 

commissioned,  m  l-iuy,  Lreneyci  commission  was  re- 

t.on  of  the  dioceses  under^m ;  bu    ^  J^  ^^     ^^  ^  to  ex- 

newed  by  Martm  V    m  U18      ~f        '  ^^^  threat  of  a  most 
ercise  his  powers  there,     ihere  at  0"«^  .    j^    Domini- 

scandalous  quarrel  bet-een  the  combatu^^^^^^^^^ 

^ollmt^thentr..^^^^^^^^ 

s^=rii^=i.i.^ 

der  Sixtus  IV.,  in  confirming  Frere  ^^^l^^^^^^    ^L,,  ,,as 

was  ««"^"i^^i-'^f^ftW 'elderly  sought  had  no  legitimate  means 
Yet  the  position  thus  eageriy  soug  o 
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lav  tt'tr  *S  '"^'  ''  ^"^•^°'^ '  «'•  ^'^'^*  ^-«l^  «Shop  Shall  de- 

forded  by  the  Avilnone  ^  popes  to  tV  "    -J'"'  P'^*^''"^"  '''- 

St;  ed  iS:Lr:;o:etr"  "^^.^^^^^  ^^  *^^  -qulsltors  wVo t 

profit.  Ma^  nrers^rr^^^     --r 

degradation  of  the  Inquisition  that  he  IleiTV    ^"""'l  '^' 

-^tt^r^s;^^^ 

mce,  who  2fZZ'tCy<::n'''  ^'^''^'''  '''  ^^^  P'- 
Join  in  the  sentence     ^n  uTo         .   ^"'"''"  ^*'  Vermandois,  to 

who  had  beenturned  at  Lille  brt.^i  ''  '  ""^""^^^  '^*  ^-^t'- 
Bishop  of  Tournr  and  in  U.^pI  r  ^'«^^f  ^-^^l^i^itor  and  the 
flcials  to  execute  .ilTA  ^'^'^P''  ^*'  ^«'^  «^^^red  his  of- 

Kaleyse;,Xhadlnl""7;r""'^''  ''^'  ^^«^^^^  Heinrich 
by  the  D^llt  p^Sr^^^^^^^^^^  °f  C-'^rai  and  LOle 

the  rights  of  his  eoRelZti  ^.•^^^^^-'^  manifest  invasion  of 
comphcations  o  the  £s  Tv"''  f "'']""  '"'^  *°  ^^*^  P<'1"'<^^1 
everfshows  that  the  exZle  oJ"  "  "'  ""'"^PP^  ^^  ^'^'^'  J^"- 
was  not  lost  on  thefeud.  W      .  '"fr^^'^"  '^'  V  the  Parlement 

to  make  arrests  .tn "he  eTs  b"        "^""'^  "^^  °"^^'  '"^^''-^d 

-^-.  Of  .oa-^  i^e:tsr^ 

'  Wadding,  ann.  1409,  No.  13;  1418,  No  1  2  4 
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ment,  in  1431,  by  Eugenius  IV,  of  Frere  Jean  Graveran  to  be  In- 
quisitor of  Rouen,  where  he  was  already  exercising  the  functions 
of  the  office,  and  where  he  was  succeeded  in  1433  by  Frere  Sebastien 
I'Abbe,  who  had  been  papal  penitentiary  and  chaplain— another 
evidence  of  the  partition  of  France  during  the  disastrous  English 
war     People  were  growing  more  careless  about  excommunication 
than  ever.    About  1415,  a  number  of  ecclesiastics  of  Limoges  were 
prosecuted  by  the  inquisitor,  Jean  du  Puy,  as  suspect  of  heresy  for 
this  cause ;  they  appealed  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  m  1418 
the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the  archbishop.     StiU  the  indif- 
ference to  excommunication  grew,  and  in  1435  Eugemus  R  .  in- 
structed the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne  to  prosecute  all  who  re- 
mained under  the  censure  of  the  Church  for  several  years  without 

seeking  absolution.* 

With  the  pacification  of  France  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
English,  Nicholas  V.  seems  to  have  thought  the  occasion  oppor- 
tune for  reviving  and  establishing  the  Inquisition  on  a  firmer  and 
broader  basis.     A  bull  of  August  1,  1451,  to  Ungues  le  Noir,  In- 
quisitor of  France,  defines  his  jurisdiction  as  extending  not  only 
over  the  Kingdom  of  France,  but  also  over  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine 
and  all  Gascony  and  Languedoc.     Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eastern  provinces,  the  whole  was  consolidated  into  one  district 
with  its  principal  seat  probably  in  Toulouse.     The  jurisdiction  of 
the  inquisitor  was  likewise  extended  over  all  offences  that  had 
hitherto  been  considered  doubtful  —  blasphemy,  sacrilege,  divina- 
tion   even  when  not  savoring  of  heresy,  and  unnatural  crimes. 
He  was  further  released  from  the  necessity  of  episcopal  co-opera- 
tion, and  was  empowered  to  carry  on  all  proceedings  and  render 
iud-ment  without  caUing  the  bishops  into  consultation.      Iwo 
centuries  earlier  these  enormous  powers  would  have  rendered 
Hugues  almost  omnipotent,  but  now  it  was  too  late.     The  Inqui- 
sition had  sunk  beyond  resuscitation.     In  1458  the  Franciscan 
Minister  of  Burgundy  represented  to  Pius  II.  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  institution  in  the  extensive  territories  confided  to  his 
Order,  comprising  the  great  archiepiscopates  of  Lyons,  Vienne, 
Aries,  Aix,  Embrun,  and  Tarantaise,  and  covering  both  sides  or 

•  Baluz.  et  Mansi  1. 288-93.-Arch.  G6d.  de  Belgique,  Papicrs  d'feat  T.  405.- 
MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  Moreau,  444,  fol.  lO.-Ripoll  II.  533 ;  III.  6, 8,  21, 196. 
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the  Rhone  and  a  considerable  Dortion  «f  «„„„  t  ., 
century  Clement  IV  had  plLed  Z  ^  ^'  /'^  ^^^^  ^^rteenth 
the  Burgundian  Min  ster  butllll  V  "''^''"  '^'  "^""''^^  «^ 
ion  had  become  nom  nal  A  J-  V^^''  °*  *'°^^  ^'«  «"P*^rvis- 
from  the  popes  co^^Lnt  to  "t"  ""  '"^'  ^'*^'"^'^  ^'^^^ 
tricts,  and  therefore  a  kToi  'd  ,,  2"^^  ^^^^'^^  '"^- 

Others  had  assumed  the  offlcVSlr  T^  ^  ''"*  '^'^  «^°- 

There  was  no  power  to  ZZcTfh        ^^P""^*™^"*  from  any  one. 

-erous,  the  people  tere  Zes'^^^^^^^^  ^'^^^^  --  nu- 

probrium.    Pius\astenedTo  pTt  ;re„d  !  T^  T"'  *°  ''P" 
newing  the  obsolete  authority  of  th  !        ^'®  ''''"'*''  "^^  ^e- 

removal,  even  of  those  who   L,^^^^^^^^^^  "  *»?  f""  1—  of 

The  Inquisition  w«=  f»,        •"  •^®''  P^P^^  commissions.* 

To  so  lowrrb^dittr Zin fhi  '"*  "^  ^^-^^  ^^^  p--^- 

Berard  Tremoux,  Inquisitor  of  T  !  '^"^"  y^*'"'  ^^SS,  Frere 

hostility  by  the'rigoTS  whtrh^tet^rt  ^^^^^^^ 
thrown  in  prison  through  the  efforts  of  tbTv  ^®""'  ^^^ 
quired  the  active  interposition  of  Pius  Ji  1.  ^'T"1  "'"'  '*  ^■^- 
Alano,  to  effect  his  release     tL!      ,  v  '  ^""^^^^'  Cardinal 

papal  curia,  moreover  wa  so  ilr  H     S  ^^^  ''"'•™P«°'^  «f  the 
Jble  in  anything  subjlct    o     s    o^  f  TtT^'^™  ^^'^^  P^ 
Pms  had  placed  the  whole  di.  rL      ^   ..     *  ^^'''^  ^-^^rs  after 
dy  we  find  him  rene  W  the  oW    f      .    '  ^'""*^'"  '^^  ""^'^nn- 
of  Brother  Bartholom.uf  of  Eg  r  L  CSt'  T^^'  -PP-"tment 
such  commissions  were  sold  fr  .     ,  "^^j^^^^  «*  Grenoble.    That 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  dlbt  T.T^  ''  ^  ""^"^^  «^  f^^-r, 
loose  upon  their  districts  o!'    .   *^'  appointees  were  turned 
from  the  fears  ofTeZ^iZ'^    :^'  "^^^^^''^^  ^^^^  "-^"  could 
pointment  which  becam^^.''       "^^  '^'^  ^^"  «^P'^''^  ^  form  of  ap- 
of  France,"  "  wthout^rto"  XT^'"''  ^^  '""^  '''^^''^-^ 

s^.n-ficant  is^^^  s^  7^!::^^:^^-  ''-'^ 

Nicholas  v"^    It   s^htlfv  n!  '''''''"'^''-^  «f  the  kingdom^' 
•  Ripoll  III.  301.- Wadding,  ann.  1458,  No.  12. 
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either  for  the  kingdom  of  France  or  for  special  districts,  as  thou^j 

something  was  to  be  gamea  oy  <x  ^^ 

but  there  is  little  risk  in  assuming  that  the  gamei 

'Tevlral  cases  occurring  about  this  period  -  in^^-tm^^^^^^ 

illustrations  of  the  spread  of  the  ^^^  ^  ^^^.^^^^Z. 

.ence,  and  of  ^;^^^^;:%r^Z:^^^  1^-vn  as 
had  sunk.     In  l^-A  at  Liiie,  tneie     d  anchorite  and 

Alphonse  of  Portugal,  who  led  an  ^^^^^  ^^^.^Td 'hat  since 

istr^L^rp^Ltr^^^^^^ 

and  an' applicant  for  the  doctorate  -  the,^ogy^    ^^^^ 
he  had  been  singularly  free-spoken     He  demed  the    a 

the  rule  of  celibacy;  ^^^  rta^inlin^fote  of  Ldi^^^^ 
-jectedthe  supreinac,M.f  Eome  .^^^^^^  to  condemn 

r     rSllt      o  far  frorsTVrancis  occupying  the  vacant 
Jean  de  Poilly ,  so  tar  irom  ^^.^^^  .^  ^^^_ 

tamed  lor  munej.     kj  p  _^„  +v.nf  thk  revolutionary 

fhp  Phurch  on  the  consciences  of  men  that  tHis  re^oiULlo       y 

„,  „e  »1™»"  ■, ''»^J^^^^^^       a„.to»t.,  and  ™  ™tu«l  "<1- 

11^«  T^o  IS-  1461  No.  3.-Ripon  III.  317,423,  487;  IV. 
*  Wadding,  ann.  1458,  iSo.  16  ,   l4:0i,  i>u.  o.  i 

■  103,  217,  303,  304,  356,  373.  Mnnicmal  Library  of  Toulouse, 

^  >IB.  of  ^^-^l^^Z^:^^':,  To«  Jse,  in  U83,  to 

bears  a  marginal  note  that  it  ^Nas  lent  ^J  ^         showing  that  there  was  an 

t.e  Donjinicaus  of  ^^^::::^^XfZ^^  required  instruc 
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Laillier  thereupon  boldly  applied  to  the  Parlement,  now  by  tacit 
Sit:  ^^^^7r  ^  J--diction  in  ecclesia;tical  ZZ, 
asking  It  to  compel  the  University  to  admit  him.  The  Parlement 
entertamed  no  doubts  as  to  its  own  competence,  but  decMed  the 

l^ouis,  iJishop  of  Pans,  m  conjunction  with  the  inquisitor  and  four 

pSL::t%\\t  """^^r"^'  *^  p— te\aiiiier  to  r 

pun  shment.     The  bishop  and  inquisitor  agreed  to  proceed  sena 
rate  y  and  communicate  their  processes  to  each  other    bufLa  lifer 

terring  with  h,s  colleague  or  the  experts,  aUowed  Laillier  to  make 
a  partial  recantation  and  a  public  abjuration  couched  in  t^e  mSt 
iree  and  easy  terms,  absolved  him,  June  23, 1486,  pronounced  Wm 
tree  from  suspicion  of  heresy,  restored  him  to  his  functLl  and 

ZT         .  '  ^^^  Inquisitor,  who  had  been  diligentlv  col 

lectmg  evidence  of  many  scandalous  doctrines  of  LafmS  ant 

his  affront  in  silence,  but  the  University  felt  its  honor  enffa<.e^ 
and  was  not  mcUned  to  submit.    Wmber  6, 1486  Tt  issuef  a 
formal  protest  against  the  action  of  the  bishop  appealed  to  H, 
pope,  and  demanded  "Apostoli."     Innocent  ViTi  ZmSy tme 

Wm  ?o  t^e  doctorate    i?^'''^'^  '^°"''  ""''''  ^''^^^^  ^^^  ^dmit 
«11  o„        !  «octorate,  if  so,  such  action  is  pronounced  void  and 

ur^r !:  pl^t^rr  *  ^^r'^^^^  ^^  ^ '^^^^  under^pa^oft 
Bisho;  ofTeTux  who'wf  ..  "  T  '  ''''''  '"^^^'^^  ^^^*  *he 
Laillier  wafat  Ss  ve.  T  ',  ''^''*"^  *°  ^^"^  ^^  J^^gn^^^t  on 

reviving  The  Don.t  17       '  T^"'  "''''''''  ^^  t^«  University  for 
in  pXted  hSr  t    Tl  "'  *''  ''^^'^«"•^'^«y  of  tl^e  sacraments 

moraccouX~  ii  f  ^^^^ ^' f  • ''^™"^'^"»^  P^^-*  --«  -f  "o 
a,v.uuuuij  ne  said,  than  the  barkino-  of  ^  rir.n.      i<t 

fortunate  Waldensian  had  been  bu^neS  for  lesslan  SV' t  T 
mquisitor  had  not  dared  to  hold  him  to  account     N^r  do  w:  W 
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of  his  intervention  in  the  case  of  Jean  Langlois,  priest  of  St.  Cris- 
pin, who,  when  celebrating  mass,  June  3,  1491,  horrified  his  flock 
by  casting  on  the  floor  and  trampling  the  consecrated  wme  and 
host.  On  his  arrest  he  gave  as  his  reason  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  were  not  in  the  elements,  and  as  he  stubbornly  refused 
to  recant,  he  expiated  his  error  at  the  stake.  Similar  was  the  fate 
of  Aymon  Picard,  who,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Louis  in  the  Samte-Cha- 
pelle,  August  25,  1503,  snatched  the  host  from  the  celebrant  and 
cast  it  in  pieces  on  the  floor,  and  obstinately  declined  to  abjure. 
AU  this  was  significant  of  the  time  coming  when  the  Inquisition 
would  be  more  necessary  than  ever.* 

The  present  degradation  which  it  shared  with  the  rest  of  the 
Church  in  the  constantly  growing  supremacy  of  the  State  is  mani- 
fested by  a  commission  issued  in  1485,  by  Frere  Antoine  de  Clede, 
appointing  a  vicar  to  act  for  him  in  Eodez  and  Yabres.     In  this 
document  he  styles  himself  Inquisitor  of  France,  Aquitame,  Gas- 
cony,  and  Languedoc,  deputed  by  the  Holy  See  and  the  Parlement. 
The  two  bodies  are  thus  equal  sources  of  authority,  and  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  pope  would  have  been  insuflicient  without  the 
confirmation  bv  the  royal  court.     How  contemptible,  indeed,  the 
Inquisition  had  become,  even  in  the  eyes  of  ecclesiastics,  is  brought 
instructively  before  us  in  a  petty  quarrel  between  the  Inquisitor 
Eaymond  Gozin  and  his  Dominican  brethren.    When  he  succeeded 
Frere  Gaillard  de  la  Eoche,  somewhere  about  1516,  he  found  that 
the  house  of  the  Inquisition  at  Toulouse  had  been  stripped  of  its 
furniture  and  utensils  by  the  friars  of  the  Dominican  convent. 
He  made  a  reclamation,  and  some  of  the  articles  were  restored; 
but  the  friars  subsequently  demanded  them  back,  and  on  his  re- 
fusal procured  from  the  General  Master  instructions  to  the  vicar, 
under  which  the  latter  proceeded  to  extremities  with  him,  whoUy 
disregarding  his  appeal  to  the  pope,  though  he  finaUy,  in  1520, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  interventibn  of  Leo  X.     Imagmation 
could  scarcely  furnish  a  more  convincing  proof  of  decadence  than 
this  exhibition  of  the  successor  of  Bernard  de  Caux  and  Bernard 
Gui  vainly  endeavoring  to  defend  his  kitchen  gear  from  the  rapa- 
cious hands  of  his  brethren.f 

*  Mfemoires  de  Jacques  du  Clercq,  Liv.  iii.  ch.  43.-D'Argentr&,  op.  cit.  L  ii. 
808-18,  319-20,  323,  347. 

t  Bremond,  ap.  Ripoll  IV.  373.-Ripoll  IV.  390. 
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It  is  quite  probable  that  this  dispute  was  envenomed  by  the 
inevitable  jealousy  between  the  main  body  of  the  OrdeTand  Ttl 
puntan  section  known  as  the  Reformed  Congregation     Sf  tl^ 

Snhfr°  V  """"  ""  --r-generaI,andMf  anxiety  tot 
gam  his  furmshmgs  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  I 

tTi  T  ''  '""^  ^'^'1"'^^*'°'^  ''  -  ^  accommodate  Xn 

It  a  Reformed  convent.    The  vast  buildings  which  it  had  reamred 

iiniSntdf  ?h?  '^"1  u''  ''^~'  --''  too'itirn 

snrunken  needs  The  original  home  of  the  Dominican  Order  before 
the  removal  in  1230  through  the  liberality  of  Pons  de  Z,Z^r 
It  contained  a  church  with  three  altars,  a  reLtorrceU  (or  nrLon  ' 
chambers,  guest-rooms,  cloisters,  and  two  gardei  t  aZ  S 
of  the  proposed  alterations,  Leo  X.  stipulated  that  some  k  nd  ^f 
retinng^oom  with  convenient  offices  must  still  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  Inquisition.     This  epitomizes  the  historyTf  the  instil 

im  llh    ''  T  ""  ""^  "^"^"^^  "^«"^  1-*  i*«  power  of  evil  for  in 
1521  Johann  Bomm,  Dominican  Prinr  ^*  T>„r  ,       ' 

at  Besanson  had  the  ktisSon  Jl       "^  ^""^'^y'  ^""^  mquisitor 

or  wer-wolves.*         '^*''^^°*^«'^  "^  despatching  two  lycanthropists. 

The  career  of  the  Waldenses  forms  so  interesting  and  well 
defined  an  episode  in  the  history  of  persecution  rhnf  T  i^       l.^ 
omitted  aU  reference  to  that  se'^t,  rlZX^rll^Tu  'f "'" 
tmuous  outline  of  its  relations  ^ith  the  Inqufs  Z  ^vhtw  '°"," 
m  It,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  CatS^the  o^  n      '"'^ 

portant  field  of  labor  in  France.  '  ^  ""^^^^^  "°- 

Although  by  no  means  as  numerous  or  as  r.nwa,.f„i  ■    t 

Classes,  ^na^^.::i'Z^^^^  ^  'T!^ 

sentences  of  Pierre  Cella,  rendered  in  Querci^in  1241  and  1249  t 
have  abundant  testimony  as  to  their  numbers  and  activUv     5 
references  occur  to  them—  activity.     Thus, 

At  Gourdon  in. 

At  Montcucq  in  ^ZZZ'Z ^^  ""T^  """*  '"^^^^ 

At  Sauveterre  in  . .  '  "       "    "    ^^ 

1    case     "    "      K 
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case     "    "      5 
Ripoll  IV.  376.-Wieri  de  Pr^stig.  D^mon.  Lib.  vi.  c.  11. 
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3  cases  out  of     7 
AtBelcayrein ^^^      ^^        ^^    ,^  ^^^ 

AtMoutaubanm..... ^    ^^^^  ,,  ,,  94 

AtMoissacin ^^  ^^  ^^  ^2 

At  Montpezat  iu ^^      ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

AtMontautin ^^       ^^  ^^  ^,  ^^ 

At  Castelnau  in 

and  although  many  of  these  are  mere  allusions  to  havmg  seen 
them  or  had  deaUngs  with  them,  the  comparative  frequency  o 
he  reference  indicates  the  places  where  their  heresy  was  most 
flourishing.     Thus,  Montauban  was  evidently  its  headquarters  m 
the  district,  and  at  Gourdon  and  Montcucq  there  were  vigorous 

'"'They  had  a  regular  organization-schools  for  the  young  .-l.ere 
their  doctrines  were  doubtless  implanted  m  the  chddi-en  of  oitho- 
dox  parents;  cemeteries  where  their  dead  were  bm.ed;  missiona- 
S  Z:  travelled  the  land  diligently  to  spread  Uie  f.th   and 
^vlIO  customarily  refused  aU  alms,  save  hospitabty.     A  certam 
P   rre  Is Taux'is  frequently  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  most  beloved  of  tl^ese,  regarded,  according  to  one  of  his  dis- 
in   an  angel  of  hgh;.     Public  preaching  in  the  streets  was 
con  ti  and  numerous  allusions  are  made  to  disputations  held  be- 
tween the  Waldensian  ministers  and  the  Catharan  perfec  s     StiU 
t^utmost  good  feeling  existed  between  the  two  persecuted  sects 
S  n  V  e     f ound  who  c°onfessed  to  believing  in  the  WaWenses  and 
to  performing  acts  of  adoration  to  the  Cathari-m  the  common 
enmS  to  Eome  any  faith  which  was  not  orthodox  was  regarded 
asTood     The  repukion  of  the  Waldenses  as  skilful  leeches  was 
a  pierfnl  aid  in  their  missionary  labors.    They  were  constantly 
oSed  in  cases  of  disease  or  injury,  and  al-st  -tho-^/^P^ 
tion  thev  refused  payment  for  their  mmistrations,  save  food.    One 
« 'colssedV  giving  forty  sols  to  a  Catharan   or  medi^a 
services,  while  to  Waldenses  she  gave  only  wme  and  bread.    We 
e  ^n  also  that  they  heard  confessions  and  -1-f  P-n^^^^^  ^ 
they  celebrated  a  sacramental  supper  m  which  bread  and  fish  «  ere 
•  Ses'sed  and  partaken  of,  and  that  bread  which  ^^^^^ 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  regarded  as  holy  by  then-  discip  es. 
rltJstalding  the  strength  and  organization  of  th^^^^^^^^^ 
Waldenses  were  endently  looked  upon  by  Pierre  Cella  ^^  ith  a  less 
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unfavorable  eye  than  the  Cathari,  and  the  penances  imposed  on 
them  were  habitually  lighter.* 

From  Lyons  the  Waldensian  belief  had  spread  to  the  North 
and  East  as  well  as  to  the  South  and  West.     It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  while  the  Cathari  never  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
to  any  extent  beyond  the  Romance  territories,  the  Waldenses 
were  aL^eady,  in  1192,  so  numerous  in  Lorraine  thkt  Eudes,  Bishop 
of  Toul  in  ordering  them  to  be  captured  and  brought  to  him  in 
chains  for  judgment,  not  only  promises  remission  of  sins  as  Tre 
ward,  but   eels  obliged  to  add  that  if,  for  rendering  thi   "r^c  " 
the  faithfu   are  driven  away  from  their  homes,  he  will  find  tZ' 
m  food  and  clothing.    In  Tranche  Comte,  John,  Count  of  Bu^ 
gundy,  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  their  numbers  in  1248  when 
he  sohcited  of  Innocent  IV.  the  introduction  of  the  InquisSo; 
m  his  dominions,  and  its  discontinuance  in  1257  doubtle  s  Ift 
thera  to  multiply  in  peace.     In  1251  we  find  the  ArhSp  ' 

Xmert""T  ""^  "^  ™^^-  *°  perpetua'im 
prisonment.    It  was,  however,  in  the  mountains  of  Auver^ne  and 

n'lf.^M  r*"  «^b-Alpine  regions  stretching  betwelnSeuevf 
and  the  Mediterranean  that  they  found  the  surlt  refuge  Whll 
Pierre  Cella  was  penancing  those  of  Querci,  the  Archbishop  5 
tSe^dTIlPuTe^f  their  brethren  of  F;eyssinierts,  Xn 

an  eed  a^  S  '  ^^^'^.fP'^^'^^^  ^^^  J-^anne,  on  their  accession,  guaf- 
na  ss  n  thfrhr,  ^^^.^''^'^^  «*  ^-g--  -d  the  Comt;f  Ye- 

statute  boZ     rl  '"'"''  ^'""^^^  ^^'^^  -^"^  ^^^  municipal 

"hSfest/wtr^nr'  ^''''  '"'  *^«  extermination  ^ 
heretics  and  Waldenses,"  but  the  local  magistracy  was  slack  in 

It  IS  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  Raymond  de  P^rpiU»   ti,     n 
Montsggur,  and  his  companions,  when  on  trial   whife  fr    t'  '''"'°  °^ 

about  innumerable  Cathari,  declared  that  fhevi:  7   ^  ^'""«  ''''^'"^'^ 

WaMenses,  Which  would  se;n.:!>":Ltt'rr;;C'"^"^^ 
between  the  sects  (Doat,  XXII.  217;  XXIII.  3U;Xxlv.  8)  """"''''='''"°" 
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possessions  that  offered  no  temptation  for  confiscation  and  perse- 
cuting energy  was  more  profitable  and  more  usefully  directed 
against  the  richer  Cathari.    We  hear,  indeed,  that  from  12  a  to 
li74  the  zeal  of  Guillaume  de  Cobardon,  Seneschal  of  Carcas- 
sonne urged  the  inquisitors  to  active  wk  against  the  Waldenses, 
resulting  in  numerous  convictions,  but  among  the  far  more  popu- 
lous communities  near  the  Rhone  the  Inquisition  was  not  mtro- 
duced  into  the  Comtat  Venaissin  until  1288,  nor  into  Dauphme 
until  1292,  and  in  both  cases  we  are  told  that  it  was  caused  by 
the  alarming  spread  of  heresy.     In  1288  the  same  increase  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  provinces  of  Aries,  Aix  and  E^^^run,  when  N^^^^^ 
olas  IV    sent  to  the  nobles  and  magistrates  there  the  laws  ot 
Frederic  II.,  with  orders  for  their  enforcement,  and  to  the  mquis- 
itors  a  code  of  instructions  for  procedure.*  ,         .    ,  ,, 

About  the  same  period  there  is  a  curious  case  of  a  priest  named 
Jean  Philibert,  who  was  sent  from  Burgundy  into  Gascony  to 
track  a  fugitive  Waldensian.     He  followed  his  quarry  as  far  as 
Ausch,  where  he  found  a  numerous  community  of  the  sectaries, 
holding  regular  assemblies  and  preaching  and  pertormmg  their 
rites  although  they  attended  the  parish  churches  to  avert  suspi- 
cfon     xSevangelical  piety  so  won  upon  him  that,  after  going 
home  he  returned  to  Ausch  and  formally  joined  them.    He  wan- 
dered back  to  Burgundy,  where  he  feU  under  suspicion,  and  m 
1298  he  was  brought  before  Gui  de  Reims,  the  Inquisitor  of  Be- 
sancon  when  he  refused  to  take  an  oath  and  was  consigned  to 
prion     Here  he  abjured,  and  on  being  liberated  returned  to  the 
kldenses  of  Gascony,  was  again  arrested   and  brought  brfore 
Bernard  Gui  in  1311,  who  finally  burned  him  m  ISIS»^^  re- 
lapsed    In  1302  we  hear  of  two  Waldensian  ministers  haunting 
the  region  near  Castres,  in  the  Albigeois,  wandering  around  by 
night  ^nd  zealously  propagating  their  doctrines.     StiU,  in  spite  o 
these  evidences  of  a^tivity^Uttl^^ff<^^  i«  ^''«'ble  at 

.  Statut  Synod.  0<i^^^^^r^^^^^^^^^^^^A^^^^^     (»!»*«"«  Thesaur.  IV. 
•  lisof    rTpoU  I   183.-Douais,  Les  sources  de  I'histoire  de  I'lnq.  (Revue  des 
1180).-Kipol    I.  1B<5  _Peyrat,  Les  Alb.  et  Vlnqms.  III.  74. 

Questions  Histonques,  Oct.  1881,  p.  4M).      rej      ,  __Havet 

-Chabrand,  Vaudois  et  Protestants  des  A  pes,  «^^'''^'/^f*-  f^'^^    J^^-^J  ] 
L'heresie  e*  le  bras  seculier  (Bib.  de  I'ficole  des  Chartes,  1880,  ix  585).      Vais 
tie     V   17  -A.  Molinier  (Vaissette,  fid.  Privat,  VI.  819).-Waddmg.  ann. 
1288,  No'.  14:15 ;  1292,  No.  3.-Raynald.  ann.  1288,  No.  27-8. 
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this  periocl  The  Inquisition  was  crippled  for  a  while  by  its  con- 
test with  Phdippe  le  Bel  and  Clement  V.,  and  when  it  resumed 
unrestricted  operations,  Pierre  Autier  and  his  Oatharan  disciples 
absorbed  its  energies.  Although  the  sentences  of  Bernard  Gui  at 
Toulouse  commence  in  1308,  it  is  not  until  the  auto  de  fe  of  1316 
that  any  Waldenses  appear  among  its  victims,  when  one  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  one  was  burned  as  an  un- 
repentant heretic.     The  auu,  of  1319  appears  to  have  been  a  iail- 

baikTo'iti/i^iiTo^f ''  "PP""'"  ''"^  "  ^"l^^^*^  confessions  Le 
back  to  1309,  1311,  1312,  and  131.5.     On  this  occasion  eighteen 

Jaldenses  were  condemned  to  pilgrimages  with  or  without  cross- 
es, twenty-six  to  perpetual  prison,  and  three  were  burned.     In  the 
auto  of  1321  a  man  and  his  wife  who  obstinately  refused  to  ab 
jure  were  burned.     In  that  of  1322  eight  were  sentenced  to  pt 
gnmages,  of  whom  five  had  crosses,  two  to  prison,  six  dead  bodies 

7r  ofT    '"'  '"™t'  "°'  *'^^*^  '^  ^"  'll--  ^  '^-  brote 
ot  one  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  burned  at  Avignon      This 

comprises  the  whole  work  of  Bernard  Gui  from  1308  to  1323  and 

does  not  indicate  any  very  active  persecution.     It  is  perhaps  'note 

worthy  that  all  of  those  punished  in  1319  were  from  a3  wh  le 

he  popular  name  of  "  Burgundians,"  by  which  the  Waldenses 

were  known  indicates  that  the  headquarters  of  the  sect  were  stTl 

m  Franche  Comt6.     In  fact,  an  allusion  to  a  certain  Jea^de  Lor 

rame  as  a  successful  missionary  indicates  that  region  as  busy  in 

l«l  o?T?9  TT""  '"''^  "'^*'""  ''"""S  '^^'  P-^riod.    In  the 

auU  of  1322  many  of  the  sufferers  were  refugees  from  Burgundy 

that  r  wT.*'"'  ''^^  """^  ^  ^'^'^"^  --«d  Girard,  sh^wi^ 

^:!^:::^^''  ^'  '^^^  -^^-  ^^^  ^  -»--  -^-° 

stateme^nt  Tf^r  w*,I  ^""""^'^  *^^"  ^''''  ^  «^*^^^  ^^'^  ^«teiled 
fhi  f Tots  of  ™"T  "«I'^f  -«  't  --ted  at  this  time,  the 
Chief  points  of  which  may  be  worth  enumerating  as  affordino-  us 
a  definite  view  of  the  development  of  the  faith  in^ts  origindsea 

any  self-deceit  as  to  connection  with  the  Roman  Church.     PeSe- 

^<^iit::::m2i^r!^^^     ^^^^-  --^.  ^««-«o. 

»      ^  OD.     Arch,  de  1  Inq.  de  Carcass.  (Doat,  XXVIL  7  sqq.). 
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cution  had  done  its  work,  and  the  Waldenses  were  permanently 
severed.     Theirs  was  the  true  Church,  and  that  of  the  pope  was 
but  a  house  of  hes,  whose  excommunication  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded, and  whose  decrees  were  not  to  be  obeyed.     They  had  a 
complete  organization,  consisting  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
and  they  held  in  some  large  city  one  or  two  general  chapters  ev- 
ery year,  in  which  orders  were  conferred  and  measures  for  mission 
work  were  perfected.     The  Waldensian  orders,  however,  did  not 
confer  exclusive  supernatural  power.     Although  they  still  believed 
in  transubstantiation,  the  making  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
depended  on  the  purity  of  the  ministrant ;  a  sinner  was  impotent 
to  effect  it,  while  it  could  be  done  by  any  righteous  man  or  wom- 
an.    It  was  the  same  with  absolution  :  they  held  the  power  of  the 
keys  direct  from  Christ,  and  heard  confessions  and  imposed  pen- 
ance.    Their  antisacerdotaUsm  was  strongly  expressed  in  the  sim- 
plification of  their  faith.     There  was  no  purgatory,  and  conse- 
quently masses  for  the  dead  or  the  invocation  of  the  suffrages  of 
the  saints  were  of  no  avail;  the  saints,  in  fact,  neither  heard  nor 
helped  man,  and  the  miracles  performed  in  their  name  in  the 
churches  were  fictitious.     The  fasts  and  feasts  prescribed  in  the 
calendar  were  not  to  be  observed,  and  the  indulgences  so  lavishly 
sold  were  useless.     As  of  old,  oaths  and  homicide  were  forbidden. 
Yet  enough  of  the  traditional  ascetic  tendencies  were  preserved 
to  lead  to  the  existence  of  a  monastic  fraternity  whose  members 
divested  themselves  of  aU  indi\^dual  property,  and  promised  chas- 
tity, with  obedience  to  a  superior.     Bernard  Gui  refers,  with  a 
brevity  which  shows  how  httle  importance  he  attached  to  them, 
to  stories  about  sexual  abominations  performed  in  nocturnal  as- 
semblies, and  he  indicates  the  growth  of  popular  superstition  by  a 
brief  allusion  to  a  dog  which  appears  in  these  gatherings  and 
sprinkles  the  sectaries  Avith  his  tail.*  , 

The  non-resistance  doctrines  of  the  Waldenses  rendered  them, 
as  a  rule,  a  comparatively  easy  prey,  but  human  nature  sometimes 
•asserted  itself,  and  a  sharp  persecution  carried  on  at  this  period 
by  Frere  Jacques  Bernard,  Inquisitor  of  Provence,  provoked  a 
bloody  reprisal.  In  1321  he  sent  two  deputies  —  Freres  Catalan 
Fabri  and  Pierre  Paschal— to  the  diocese  of  Valence  to  make  in- 

*  Bernard.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  v.  (Doat,  XXX.). 
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quisition  there.   Former  raids  had  left  the  people  in  an  angry  mood. 
Multitudes  had  been  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  crosses,  and 
these  and  their  friends  vowed  revenge  on  the  appearance  of  the 
new  persecutors.     A  plot  was  rapidly  formed  to  assassinate  the 
inquisitors  at  a  viUage  where  they  were  to  pass  the  night.     For 
some  reason,  however,  they  changed  their  plans,  and  passed  on  to 
the  Priory  of  Montoison.     The  conspirators  followed  them,  broke 
down  the  doors,  and  slew  them.     Strangely  enough,  the  Prior  of 
Montoison  was  accused  of  compUcity  in  the  murder,  and  was  ar- 
rested when  the  murderers  were  seized.     The  bodies  of  the  mar- 
tyrs were  solemnly  buried  in  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Valence 
where  they  soon  began  to  manifest  their  sanctity  in  miracles,  and 
they  would  have  been  canonized  by  John  XXII.  had  not  the 
quarrel  which  soon  afterwards  sprang  up  between  him  and  the 
Franciscans  rendered  it  impohtic  for  him  to  increase  the  number 
01  iranciscan  saints.* 

A  few  Waldenses  appear  in  the  prosecutions  of  Henri  de  Cha 
may  of  Carcassonne  in  1328  and  1329,  and,  from  the  occasional 
notices  which  have  reached  us  in  the  succeeding  years,  we  may 
conclude  that  persecution,  more  or  less  fitful,  never  whoUy  ceased- 
while,  m  spite  of  this,  the  heresy  kept  constantly  growing     After 
the  disappearance  of  Catharism,  indeed,  it  was  the  only  refuge  for 
ordinary  humanity  when  dissatisfied  with  Eome.     The  Beo-^ards 
were  mystics  whose  speculations  were  attractive  only  to  ascertain 
order  of  mind.     The  Spirituals  and  FraticeUi  were  Franciscan  as- 
cetics.    The  Waldenses  sought  only  to  restore  Christianity  to  its 
simplicity;  their  doctrines  could  be  understood  by  the  poor  and 
lUiterate,  groaning  under  the  burdens  of  sacerdotalism,  and  they 
found  constantly  wider  acceptance  among  the  people,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  waning  power  of  the  inquisition 
Benedict  XII   m  1335,  summoned  Humbert  II.,  Dauphin  of  Vie^: 
nois,  and  Adhemar  of  Poitou  to  assist  the  inquisitors.     Humbert 
obeyed,  and  from  1336  to  1346  there  were  expeditions  sent  a<.aS 

ttm  "oflh    °"  *'""  '^""  '""'^  ^*^"^^^  ^' ^  -P^-«d  some  o 
them.     Of  these  a  portion  abjured  and  the  rest  were  burned  •  their 
possessions  were  confiscated  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  exh'u  ne" 
The  secular  and  ecclesiastical  ofiicials  of  Embrun  joined  in  these 
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efforts,  but  they  had  no  permanent  result.     In  Languedoc  Frere 
Jean  Dumoulin,  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  in  1344  attacked  them 
vigorously,  but  only  succeeded  in  scattering  them  throughout 
Beam,  Foix,  and  Aragon.     In  1348   Clement  YL  again  urged 
Humbert,  who  responded  with  strict  orders  to  his  officers  to  aid 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  with  what  force  might  be  necessary, 
and  this  time  we  hear  of  twelve  Waldenses  brought  to  Embrun, 
and  burned  on  the  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral.     When  Dau- 
phine  became  a  possession  of  the  crown  the  royal  officials  were 
equally  ready  to  assist.     Letters  of  October  20,  1351,  from  the 
governor,  order  the  authorities  of  Briangon  to  give  the  inquisitor 
armed  support  in  his  operations  against  the  heretics  of  the  Brian- 
connais,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  ineffective ;  and  the  next  year 
Clement  YL  appealed  to  the  Dauphin  Charles,  and  to  Louis  and 
Joanna  of  Naples,  to  aid  Frere  Pierre  Dumont,  the  Inquisitor  of 
Provence,  and  sunmioned  prelates  and  magistrates  to  co-operate 
in  the  good  work.     The  only  recorded  result  of  this  was  the  pen- 
ancing of  seven  AValdenses  i3y  Dumont  in  1353.     More  successful 
were  the  Christian  labors  of  Guillaume  de  Bordes,  Archbishop  of 
Embrun  from  1352  to  1363,  surnamed  the  Apostle  of  the  AValden- 
ses,  who  tried  the  unusual  expedient  of  kindness  and  persuasion. 
He  personally  visited  the  mountain  vaUeys,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  winning  over  a  number  of  the  heretics.     With  his  death 
his  methods  were  abandoned,  and  Urban  Y.,  from  1363  to  1365, 
was  earnest  in  calling  upon  the  civil  power  and  in  stimulating  the 
zeal  of  the  Provencal  inquisitors,  Freres  Hugues  Cardilion  and 
Jean  Eichard.      The   celebrated  inquisitor  Francois  Borel  now 
appears  upon  the  scene.     Armed  expeditions  were  sent  into  the 
mountains  Avhich  had  considerable  success.     Many  of  the  heretics 
were  obstinate  and  were  burned,  while  others  saved  their  Uves  by 
abjuration.     Their  pitiful  little  properties  were  confiscated;  one 
had  a  cow,  another  two  cows  and  clothes  of  white  cloth.     In  the 
purse  of  another,  more  wealthy,  were  found  two  florins  — a  booty 
.  which  scarce  proved  profitable,  for  the  wood  to  burn  him  and  a 
comrade  cost  sixty-two  sols  and  six  deniers.     One  woman  named 
Juven  who  was  burned  possessed  a  vineyard.     The  \^ntage  was 
gathered  and  the  must  stored  in  her  cabin,  when  the  wrathful 
neighbors  fired  it  at  night  and  destroyed  the  product.^ 

*  Arch,  de  rinq.  de"cte^^MD^t,  XXVIL  119  sqq.).-R^iynald.  aim.  1335, 
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Mcal  throne  m  1370,  his  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  de- 

Lyonnais.  The  whole  region  was  fuU  of  Waldenses,  and  many 
nobles  were  now  beginning  to  embra<,e  the  heresy.  The  prelates 
were  powerless  or  negUgent,  and  the  Inquisition  ineffective  He 
ZJl7rJ^  ^'gorously,  appointing  inquisitors  and  stimulating  their 
eal,  but  the  whole  system  by  this  time  was  so  discredited  that  his 

assigned  to  them  m  which  to  conduct  their  operations :  they  were 
forced  to  permit  secular  judges  to  act  as  assessors  with  hem"^  the" 
proceedings  were  submitted  for  revision  to  the  secular  com-  s  and 

TrseclrTr?  T  T  ''  "'^^^*^'  ^^'^^^"^^  consultmT^h  m 
I  be  secular  officials  refused  to  take  oaths  to  purge  the  tand  of 

heresy  and  openly  protected  heretics,  especia'l/ notes  when 
prosecutions  were  commenced  against  them  * 

b„t?o  m7  '^"^^  ««'"Pl^i^ed  of  this  to  Charles  le  Sage  in  1373 
but  to  httle  purpose  at  first.     The  evil  continued  unabated  and  in 
1375  he  returned  to  the  charge  still  more  vigorously     ^;"^;: 
was  left  unturned.     Not  only  was  the  king  requested  to  send  a 
special  deputy  to  the  infected  district,  but  the  poV  wrte  d "ecth 
to  the  royal  heutenant,  Charles  de  BanviUe  reDroachinl  i?      . 
his  protection  of  heretics,  and  threatening  hlTfirdS 
h>s  ways.    Certain  nobles  who  had  becom!  consjicuou   as  tZ' 
of  heresy  were  significantly  reminded  of  the  fate  of  Ea™"" 
TouW;  the  prelates  were  scolded  and  stimulated;  2  edeo  o 
Savoy  was  summoned  to  assist,  and  the  Tarantaise  ;as  added  to 
the  district  of  Provence  that  nothing  might  interfere  l^  1,7.1 
jected  campaign.    As  the  spread  of Lefy  wl^t^^^^^^^^ 

r  S  Do     "'"'  '':  '"'1""''°'-  ^^'^^  ''-P-'-ed  to  call  in  the 
services  of  Domimcans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Augustiiln. 
to  spread  over  the  land^nd^eachthepeo^^  truths  o'^L^Lm 

bard,  Pie  re  Vall  ei  Xl''a     'n''''  '"'■  '''  '''  '''''  ^°-  ^-^°- 
23-7.  ^"''^"'^  "^"  BnanpoBnais,  Genfeve,  1880,  pp.  17,  oq, 

*  Raynald,  ann.  1373,  No.  34 ;  ann.  1373,  No.  19. 
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These  multiplied  efforts  at  length  began  to  telh     Charles  issu^^^ 

T  1  ft™  the  leash  His  foravs  against  the  miserable  popula- 
slipped  irom  tne  leasn.  j-ai"  .  i -i-oi  PntP  ("or  Val-Louise) 
tions  of  Frevssinieres,  I'Argentiere.  and  \  al-1  ute  (or  Val  ^o  ; 
Lve  conferred  onhim  a  sinister  reputation,  '^-f^J-f^^^^'/^^s 
efficient  aid  which  he  contributed  to  regammg  the  liberties 

nt  — St?success  which  rewarded  these  efforts^-  - 
Lir^incr  as  to  bring  new  cause  for  sohcitude.    The  tishop 

T,nf nJel-y  is  concerned  about  the  housing  and  support  of 
?rciwdfol"'retches  who  had  been  captured  In  spite  o  nv. 
the  cioncib  obstinate,  the  prisons  of  the 

"  one.  «*-> -;- s  zzi^^zrz^^\- 

%Z:X^TI;.<^i  ««™  to  «..  the  prison.,  »d  «gM 
'  ■    Td  the  Lirtions  of  ,v™glv->«,.™a  tnnds.  .-ith  . 

rT.v  ,  e«  no  "or,  amen.ble  to  .noh  argument,  than  tho.. 

diocese,  and  that  any  one  J/.^i^/7/i 

excommunication  and  the  secular  arm.     Tins  ^^as 

.o^r:  XT.  11   1Q  _D^Arcrentr6,  op.  cit.  I.  I.  394.-Ripoll  II. 
.  Waaaing,  ^2!S-^t-L2^m.i.  de  ^^n^.  de  Gap,  p.  39. 
289. — Eaynald.  ann.  lo/o,  i>"-  -*"•  ' 
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futmen,  and  in  1376  he  endeavored  to  secure  a  share  in  the  con- 
fiscations, but  King  Charles  refused  to  divide  them,  though  in  1378 
he  at  last  agreed  to  give  the  inquisitors  a  yearly  stipend  for  their 
own  support,  similar  to  that  paid  to  their  brethren  at  Toulouse  * 

AU  other  devices  being  exhausted,  Gregory  at  last  had  recourse 
to  the  unfailmg  resource  of  the  curia— an  indulgence  There  is 
somethmg  so  appalHngly  grotesque  in  tearing  honest,  industrious 
tolk  from  their  homes  by  the  thousand,  in  thrusting  them  into 
dungeons  to  rot  and  starve,  and  then  evading  the  cost  of  feeding- 
them  by  presenting  them  to  the  faithful  as  objects  of  charity,  that 
the  proclamation  which  Gregory  issued  August  15,  1376  is  per 
haps  the  most  shameless  monument  of  a  shameless  age—  ' 

"To  all  the  faithful  in  Christ:  As  the  help  of  prisoners  is  counted  amon. 

ri  r'.    '  \       .  '';  "''''  °'  "^^  '"*'■"'  *°  '"•'■■"f""^  -^-t  «^«  incarcerated 
of  an  kmds  who  suffer  from  poverty.    As  we  learn  that  our  beloved  son,  the  In- 

hll  c'      Tr    rf'  "''  ^■"P"^^"^'^  f°'  safe-keeping  or  punishment  many 
he  etics  and  those  defamed  for  heresy,  who  in  consequence  of  their  poverty  can 
not  be  sustamed  m  prison  unless  the  pious  liberality  of  the  faithftl  shall  assist 
them  as  a  work  of  charity :  and  as  we  wish  that  these  prisoners  shall  not  star" 

feihfnHn  or-T'     :,  '""T""'  "  *^  ^""^  P"^°"^=  °°-' '-  -<J«-  that  the' 
farthful  in  Christ  may  through  devotion  lend  a  helping  hand,  we  admonish  ask 

and  exhort  you  all,  enjoining  it  on  you  in  remission  of  your  sins,  that  from  the 

goods  which  God  has  given  you,  you  bestow  pious  alms  and  grateful  chariry  fo 

the  food  of  these  prisoners,  so  that  they  may  be  sustained  by  your  help,  and  you 

th.  ough  this  and  other  good  works  inspired  by  God,  may  attain  etern^Jl  blessed 

Imagination  refuses  to  picture  the  horrors  of  the  economicallv 
constructed  jails  where  these  unfortunates  were  crowded  to  wear 
out  their  dreary  lives,  wliile  their  jailers  vainly  begged  for  the 
miserable  pittance  that  should  prolong  their  agonies.  Yet  so  far 
was  Gregory  from  being  satisfied  with  victims  in  number  far 
beyond  his  ability  to  keep,  that,  December  28,  1875,  he  bitterlv 
scolded  the  officials  of  Dauphin.^  for  the  neghgent  manner  in  which 
they  obeyed  the  king's  commands  to  aid  the  inquisitors-a  com- 
plaint which  he  reiterated  May  IS,  1376.  From  some  expressions 
m  these  letters  it  is  permissible  to  assume  that  this  whole  inhuman 

Loil  FrTnJTv.Tor-  "'•  ''-'-''^''^^-  ^-  ^^^^ ^o.  21-3.-Isambert,  Anc. 
t  Wadding,  ano.  1376,  No.  3. 
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business  had  shocked  even  the  duU  sensibilities  of  that  age  of  ^^o- 
lence  Yet  in  spite  of  aU  that  had  been  aocomphshed  the  heretics 
remained  obstinate,  and  in  1877  Gregory  indignantly  chronicles 
their  increase,  while  reproaching  the  inquisitors  with  their  slack- 
ness in  performing  the  duties  for  which  they  had  been  appointed. 

What  effect  on  the  future  of  the  Waldenses  a  continuance  of 
Greo-ory's  remorseless  energy  would  have  wrought  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture.     He  died  March  27,  1378,  and  the  Great 
Schism  which  speedily  followed  gave  the  heretics  some  relief,  dur- 
ing which  they  continued  to  increase,  although  in  1380  Clement 
VII  renewed  the  commission  of  Borel,  whose  activity  was  un- 
abated until  1393,  and  his  victims  were  numbered  by  the  hundred. 
A  good  many  conversions  rewarded  his  labors,  and  the  converts 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  property  on  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  as  shown  by  a  list  made  out  in  1385.     In  1393  he 
is  said  to  have  burned  a  hundred  and  fifty  at  Grenoble  m  a  single 
day     San  Vicente  Ferrer  was  a  missionary  of  a  different  stamp, 
and  his  self -devoted  labors  for  several  years  in  the  Waldensian 
valleys  won  over  numerous  converts.     His  memory  is  still  cher- 
ished there,  and  the  village  of  Puy-Saint Vincent,  with  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  him,  shows  that  his  kindly  ministrations  were  not 

altogether  lost.f  ,        ,    ,       ,.• 

The  Waldenses  by  this  time  were  substantially  the  only  heretics 
with  whom  the  Church  had  to  deal  outside  of  Germany,     ihe 
French  version  of  the  Schwabenspugel,  or  South  German  municipal 
code,  made  for  the  Eomande  speaking  provinces  of  the  empire  is 
assignable  to  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  and  it  attests  the 
predominance  of  Waldensianism  in  its  chapter  on  heresy,  by  tnms- 
lating  the  KcU=zer  (Catharus)  of  the  original  by  vaudms.     Even 
"Leschandus"  (Childeric  III.)  is  said  to  have  been  dethroned  by 
Pope  Zachary  because  he  was  a  protector  of  vaudois.     That  at 
this  period  the  Inquisition  had  become  inoperative  m  those  regions 
where  it  had  once  been  so  busy  is  proved  by  the  episcopal  tribunals 
■being  alone  referred  to  as  having  cognizance  of  such  cases-the 

»  Wadding.  an«.  1375,  No.  24 ;  ann.  1376,  No.  2.-Arch.  de  rinq.  de  Carcass. 

'"TpS^s^'waTdenses,  translated  by  Lennard,  London,  1624,  Bk^2  pp.  18, 19  - 
Leger,  Hist,  des  tglises  Vaudoises  II.  26.-Cliabrand,  op.  cit.  pp.  39, 40. 
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heretic  is  to  be  accused  to  his  bishop,  who  is  to  have  him  examined 
by  experts.* 

How  completely  the  Waldenses  dropped  out  of  sight  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Great  Schism  is  seen  in  a  bull  of  Alexander  Y., 
in  1409,  to  Frere  Pons  Feugeyron,  whose  enormous  district  ex- 
tended from  MarseiUes  to  Lyons  and  from  Beaucaire  to  the  Yal 
d'Aosta.     This  comprehended  the  whole  district  which  Francois 
Borel  and  Yicente  Ferrer  found  swarming  with  heretics.    The^in- 
quisitor  is  urged  to  use  his  utmost  endeavors  against  the  schismatic 
followers  of  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.,  against  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  sorcerers,  against  apostate  Jews  and  the  Talmud, 
but  not  a  word  is  said  about  Waldenses.    They  seem  to  have  been 
completely  forgotten. f 

After  the  Church  had  reorganized  itself  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance it  had  leisure  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  faith,  although 
Its  energies  were  mostly  monopohzed  by  the  Hussite  troubles 
In  1417  we  hear  of  Catharine  Sauve,  an  anchorite,  burned  at  Mont- 
pellier  for  Waldensian  doctrines  by  the  deputy -inquisitor,  Frere 
Raymond  Cabasse,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Maguelonne!    The 
absence  of  persecution  had  by  no  means  been  caused  by  a  diminu- 
tion m  the  number  of  heretics.     In  1432  the  Council  of  Bourses 
complained  that  the  Waldenses  of  Dauphine  had  taxed  themselves 
to  send  money  to  the  Hussites,  whom  they  recognized  as  brethren  • 
and  there  were  plenty  of  them  to  be  found  by  any  one  who  took 
the  trouble  to  look  after  them.     On  August  23,  of  this  same  year 
we  have  a  letter  from  Frere  Pierre  Fabri,  Inquisitor  of  Embrun  to 
the  Councd  of  Basle,  excusing  himself  for  not  immediately  obey- 
ing a  summons  to  attend  it  on  the  ground  of  his  indescribable 
poverty,  and  of  his  preoccupations  in  persecuting  the  Waldenses 
In  spite  of  the  great  executions  which  he  had  abeady  made  he 
describes  them  as  flourishing  as  numerously  as  ever  in  the  valleys 
ot  J^reyssmieres,  Argentiere,  and  Bute,  which  had  been  almost  de- 
populated by  the  ferocious  raids  of  Francois  Borel.    He  now  has  in 
lis  dungeons  of  Embrun  and  Briancon  six  relapsed  heretics,  who 
have  revealed  to  him  the  names  of  more  than  ^ve  hundred  others 
whom  he  is  about  to  seize,  and  whose  trials  will  be  a  work  of  time, 

*  Miroir  de  Souabe,  ch.  89  (Ed.  Matile,  Neuchatel,  1843). 
t  Wadding,  ann.  1409,  No.  12. 
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but  as  soon  as  he  can  absent  himself  without  prejudice  to  the 
faith  his  first  duty  will  be  to  attend  the  council.  Evidently  the 
harvest  was  abundant  and  the  reapers  were  few.^ 

In  Un  the  Inquisitor  of  Provence,  Jean  Yoyle,  made  some 
effort  at  persecution,  but  apparently  with  little  result,  and  the 
"Waldensian  churches  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  long  respite,  for 
the  terrible  episode  of  the  so-called  Yaudois  of  Arras,  in  1460,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  merely  a  delirium  of  witchcraft.  In 
France,  so  completely  had  the  AValdenses  monopohzed  the  field 
of  misbehef  in  the  public  mind  that  sorcery  became  popularly 
known  as  vauderie  and  witches  as  vaudoises.  Accordingly,  when, 
in  1465,  at  Lille,  five  "Poor  Men  of  Lyons"  were  tried,  and  four 
of  them  recanted  and  one  was  burned,  it  was  necessary  to  find 
som.e  other  name  for  them,  and  they  were  designated  as  Turelu- 

pins.f 

It  is  not  until  1475  that  we  find  the  inquisitors  again  at  work 

in  their  old  hunting-ground  among  the  valleys  around  the  head- 
waters of  the  Durance.     The  Waldenses  had  quietly  multiplied 
again.     They   held  their  conventicles  undisturbed,   they   dared 
openly  to  preach  their  abhorred  faith,  and  their  missionary  zeal 
was  rewarded  with  abundant  conversions.     Worse  than  aU,  when 
the  bishops  and  inquisitors  sought  to  repress  them  in  the  accus- 
tomed manner,  they  appealed  to  the  royal  court,  which  was  so  un- 
true to  its  duty  that  it  granted  them  letters  of  protection  and  they 
waxed  more  insolent  than  ever.     In  vain  Sixtus  IV.  sent  special 
commissions  armed  with  full  powers  to  put  an  end  to  this  disgrace- 
ful state  of  things.     Men  at  this  time  in  France  recked  little  of 
papal  authority,  and  the  commissioners  found  themselves  scorned. 
Sixtus,  therefore,  July  1, 1475,  addressed  an  earnest  remonstrance 
to  Louis  XL     The  king  was  surely  ignorant  of  the  acts  of  his 
representatives;  he  would  hasten  to  disavow  them  and  lend  the 

*  Mary-Lafon,Hist.  du  midi  de  la  France,  III.  384.-C.  Bituricens.  ann.  1432 
(Harduin.  VIII.  1459).-Martcne  Ampl.  Coll.  VII.  161-3. 

•   t  Leger,  Hist,  des  l^glises  vaudoises,  II.  24.-Duverger,  La  Vauderie  dans  les 
:i:tats  de  Philippe  le  Bon,  Arras,  1885,  p.  113. 

Even  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Robert  Gaguin,in  speaking 
of  ridino-  on  a  broomstick  and  worshipping  Satan,  adds  ^^  qvod  impietatis  genus 
Valdenslum  esse  dicitu7' "  (Rer.  Gallican.  Annal.  Lib.  x.  p.  242.  Francof.  ad  M. 
1587). 
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whole  power  of  the  State,  as  of  old,  to  the  support  of  the  Inoui- 
sition.*  ^ 

The  correspondence  which  ensued  would  doubtless  be  interest- 
ing reading  if  It  were  accessible.    Its  purport,  however,  can  read- 
ily be  discerned  in  the  Ordonnance  of  May  18, 1478,  which  marks 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  supremacy  which  the  State  had 
obtained  over  the  Church.    The  king  assumed  that  his  subjects  of 
Dauphme  were  all  good  Catholics.    In  a  studied  tone  of  contemp- 
tuous insolence  he  alludes  to  the  old  Mendicants  {vieux  mendiens) 
styling  themselves  inquisitors,  who  vex  the  faithful  with  accusa- 
tions of  heresy  and  harass  them  with  prosecutions  in  the  royal 
and  ecclesiastical  courts  for  purposes  of  extortion  or  to  secure  the 
confiscation  of  their  property.    He  therefore  forbids  his  officers  to 
aid  m  making  such  confiscations,  decrees  that  the  heirs  shall  be  re 
instated  m  all  cases  that  have  occurred,  and  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  frauds  and  abuses  of  the  inquisitors  he  strictly  enjoins  that 
for  the  future  they  shaU  not  be  permitted  to  prosecute  the  inhabi- 
tants  m  any  manner,  f 

Such  was  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  which,  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  the  Church  had  unremittingly  made  to  obtain  des- 
potic control  over  the  human  mind.     For  far  less  than  such  defi- 
ance It  had  destroyed  Eaymond  of  Toulouse  and  the  civilization 
of  Languedoo.    It  had  built  up  the  monarchy  with  the  spoils  of 
heresy,  and  now  the  monarchy  cuffed  it  and  bade  it  bury  its  In- 
quisition out  of  the  sight  of  decent  men.     This  put  an  end  for  a 
time  to  the  labors  of  the  Inquisition  against  the  Waklenses  of 
Dauphme  but  the  troubles  of  the  latter  were  by  no  means  over. 
The  death  of  Louis,  m  1483,  deprived  them  of  their  protector,  and 
he  Itahan  pohcy  of  Charles  VIII.  rendered  him  less  indifferent 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  See.    At  the  request  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Embrun,  Innocent  VIII.  ordered  the  persecutions  renewed 
The  Franciscan  Inquisitor,  Jean  Veyleti,  whose  excesses  had 
caused  the  appeal  to  the  throne  in  1475,  was  soon  again  at  work 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  burning  both  consuls  of  Freyssin^^i' 

^  faithful  Cathohcs,  the  ancient  errors  were  readily  brought  to 

*  Martene  Ampl.  Collect.  II.  1506-7. 
t  Isambert,  Anc.  Loix  Frang.  X.  793-4. 
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liirht  by  the  efficient  means  of  torture.     Though  they  Relieved  in 
Sltttiation,  they  denied  that  it  could  he  f^l^^^2iSZ 
priests     Their  harhes,  or  pastors,  .vere  ordamed,  and  adnumsterea 
absolution  after  confession,  but  the  pope,  the  bishops,  and  the 
^r  ests  h^lst  that  power.    They  denied  the  existence  of  purga- 
E  the  utility  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  intercession  of  samt  , 
re  ;ower  o   tL  Virghi,  and  the  obhgation  of  keepmg  any  feast- 
tvs  siv    Sunday.    V^aried  with  their  stubbornness,  the  arch- 
Sop,Tn  June  and  July,  14S6,  summoned  them  either  to  leav^  the 
country  or  to  come  forward  and  —  ^n.  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^    ^X 
he  excommumcated  them.     This  was  equally  , 

auBealed  again  to  Innocent  VIIL,  who  resolved  to  end  the  heresy 
appeaiea  agaii  Ap„o^dino-lv  in  1488,  a  crusade  on  a  large 

with  a  decisive  blow.     Accoramgij ,       -l^    , 
Tcale  was  organized  in  both  Dauphine  and  Savoy     The  papal 
™Lioner  Alberto  de'  Capitanei,  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
PaXrnt  o?Grenoble,  and  a  force  was  raised  under  the  command 
Tf  Hlues  de  La  Palu  Comte  de  Vanax,  to  attack  them  on  every 
•  le  Th    attack  was'delayed  by  legal  — *^^^,<^-;|;S 
tley  were  urged  to  submission,  but  refused,  saymg  that  the  r  faith 
vas'pure  ancf  that  they  would  die  rather  th-  abandon  ^t.    A 
lenffth  in  March,  1489,  the  crusaders  advanced.     The  vaUey  oi 
Patel'a  o  was  th^  first  Lssailed,  and,  after  a  few  ^ays,  -s  -Juc^ 
to  the  alternative  of  death  or  abjuration,  when  fifteen  obstinate 
heretksTere  burned.    In  Val  Cluson  and  Freyssinieres  the  resist- 
ance ^as  more  stubborn  and  there  was  considerable  carnage  which 
rfriTte'ed  the  inhabitants  of  Argentiere  that  they  submitted 
neacS  V     In  Val  Louise  the  people  took  refuge  in  the  cavern  of 
itue  F  aide  which  they  imagined  inaccessible,  but  La  Palu  suc- 
feeT^ir  caching  it,  and  built  fires  in  the  mouth,  suffocating  «J 
unhawv  refugees     This,  and  the  confiscations  which  foUoxved, 
1-  iSVelwfen  Charles  VIIL  and  the  Archb.hop  of  Em W 
gave  a  fatal  blow  to  Waldensiamsm  m  the  valleys     To  F^^^nt 
Its  resuscitation  the  legate  left  behind  him  ^^^-^^'^  JJ^^^^^ 
Tnnuisitor  of  Provence,  who  continued  to  harass  the  people  ^Mtn 
■     Ens  a^l  pronouncU  condemnations  for  — acy^^^^^^^^^ 
an  occasional  harhe  and  confiscating  the  property  of  relapsed 


hardened  heretics.* 


Ao  AQ  f;o  70— H,p.rzoff  Die  romanischen  Waldenser 
Chabrand,  op.  cit.pp.  43,  48-52,  70.-He.rzog,  i^ie 
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With  a  new  king,  in  the  person  of  Louis  XII,  there  came  a 
new  phase  m  the  affairs  of  the  Waldenses.    A  conference  was  held 
m  Fans  before  the  royal  chancellor,  where  envoys  from  Frevs- 
s,meres  met  Eostain  the  new  Archbishop  of  Embrun,  and  deputies 
of  the  Parlement  of  Grenoble.    It  was  resolved  to  send  to  the 
Ttl^T  r    '"'^f  commissioners,  with  power  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  so-called  heretics.     They  went  to  Freyssinieres  and 
examined  witnesses,  who  satisfied  them  that  the  population  were 
good  Cathohcs,  m  spite  of  the  urgent  assertions  of  the  archbishop 
that  they  were  notorious  heretics.    All  the  excommunications  were 
removed,  which  put  an  end  to  the  prosecutions.     On  October  12, 
1502,  Loms  XII.  confirmed  the  decision,  and  Alexander  VI    tj 
whose  son,  Casar  Borgia,  Louis  had  given  the  Duchy  of  Valeiiti 
nois,  embracing  the  territory  in  question,  was  not  disposed  to  run 
counter  to  the  royal  wishes.     The  Waldenses  were,  however  un 
able  to  loosen  the  grip  of  the  Archbishop  of  Embru;  on  the  prl- 
erty  which  he  had  confiscated,  in  spite  of  positive  orders  fori 
restoration  from  the  king,  but  at  least  they  were  allowed  uMer 

until  the  crowdmg  pressure  of  the  Reformation  forced  them  to  a 
merger  with  the  Oalvinists.  In  the  Briansonnais,  in  sp'te  of 
occasional  burnings  jieresy  continued  to  spread  until,  in  1514 
Antoine  d'Estamg,  Bishop  of  Angouleme,  was  sent  thitker,  when 
the  measures  he  adopted,  vigorously  enforced  by  the  ecular 
authorities,  put  an  end  to  it  in  a  few  years.* 

pp  277-82.-D'Argentr6  1. 1. 105.-Leger,  Hist,  des  feglises  VaudoisesH  23  5 
Fihppo  de  Boni,  I  Calabro-Valdesi  n   71  -Cnmh«  Tn!f„-     !,     t     , 
Paris,  1887,  I.  160-66,  169.  '      ^"^  '^''  ^""'^'''^  '^'I'""^. 

The  Waldensian  legend  relates  that  in  the  cavern  of  Aigue-Fraide  the  n„m 
thTk  tl  M^ri*''"  """^""'^'  °^^'^°-  f°-  hundredlere    iren  b  ri 
SXl?;^r9).''^^^"''^'^""^^~'-'^^  "^  exaggerated  iir 

op.  *cif  p77'^-;"-  ''■  ^«'«-P«-'>.  Hist.  Waldens.  B.  „.  eh.  3.-Chabrand, 

iL-n 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SPANISH  PENINSULA. 

The  kingdom  of  Aragon,  stretching  across  both  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees,  with  a  population  kindred  in  blood  and  speech  to  that 
of  Mediterranean  France,  was  particularly  liable  to  inroads  of  her- 
esy from  the  latter.      The  Counts  of  Barcelona  had  been  Carlo- 
vingian  vassals,  and  even  owned  a  shadowy  allegiance  to  the  first 
Capetians.     We  have  seen  how  ready  were  Pedro  II.  and  his  suc- 
cessors to  aid  in  resisting  Prankish  encroachments,  even  at  the 
cost  of  encouraging  heresy,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  schismatic 
missions  should  be  estabUshed  in  populous  centres  such  as  Barce- 
lona, and  that  heretics,  when  hard-pressed,  should  seek  refuge  in 
the  mountains  of  Cerdana  and  Urgel.     In  spite  of  this,  however, 
heresy  never  obtained  to  the  west  of  the  Pyrenees  the  foothold 
which  it  enjoyed  to  the  east.     Its  manifestations  there  Avere  only 
spasmodic,  and  were  suppressed  with  effort  comparatively  slender. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  specifically 
of  the  Cathari  in  Aragon  proper.     Matthew  Paris,  indeed,  tells  a 
wild  tale  of  how,  in  1234,  they  were  so  numerous  in  the  parts  of 
Spain  that  they  decreed  the  abrogation  of  Christianity,  and  raised 
a  large  army  with  which  they  burned  churches  and  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex,  until  Gregory  IX.  ordered  a  crusade  against  them 
throughout  western  Europe,  when  in  a  stricken  field  they  were 
all  cut  off  to  a  man ;  but  this  may  safely  be  set  down  to  the  imag- 
ination of  some  pilgrim  returning  from  Compostella  and  desiring 
to  repay  a  night's  hospitality  at  St.  Alban's.     In  the  enumeration 
of  Rainerio  Saccone,  about  1250,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  Cath- 
■  aran  organization  west  of  the  Pyrenees.     That  many  Cathari 
existed  in  Aragon  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  they  are  never  de- 
scribed as  such,  and  the  only  heretics  of  whom  we  hear  by  name 
are  los  eneahatt^— the  Insabbatati  or  Waldenses.    It  wiU  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  against  these  that  the  savage  edicts  of  Alonso  II. 
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and  Pedro  11.  were  directed,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen 

mond  of  Toulouse,  and  after  his  ffuntM  ^  ,       '*"'*  ""'^^  ^*^^" 
of  Jav.e  I.,  the  iragot^  pit" ,"  fw^e'c  rCltf  Ttf 

in  me,  issuet^edict  p^oh    ,W  til  hTr'ettT"'  '^'^'^  ^^^^^' 

tingdom,  doubtless  n>oyed  thereml  bv  th!         T  '''''''''^  ^' 

escape  from  the  crusade  of  L^rVIlf  atlT^,?  "'^^  ^*^"^^* 

1228,withanother,depriving  Wils  i;;.^^         """''''^  *^^^'  ^^^ 

and  defenders,  of    he  pubTif  pelce     Tb         T?"'""*''"'' *"''*°''^' 

by  the  chroniclers  of  th^e  Inq„fs  "on  Jas  t.T       '^'  "'  "^^  *°^** 

the  urgency  of  Eaymond  of'CafortetJf n  '''"^'''''^'''^^  «f 

of  the  young  l.ing,Uo  We^^Zt^Lt  oZTZZZer 

ragon;,  and  his 'sS^l  ?nstr:cttrr^'%^"'?^^^  ^^  'T^ 
their  dioceses  after  Jr^s^^T^oZyl^^V^^^^^  '" 
or  other  fitting  persons  inrl  t.        Personally  or  by  Dominicans 

according  to  th^eEutes^"ltyir,\  ^  -'g»^*  be  found, 
Senator  of  Rome    This  doubtt  f  ^    ™  '"'^'^  ^'^  Annibaldo, 

but  as  yet  there  wl'^^toS  f  ^:  ^^^^^^^^^ 
tion,  or  of  adopting  foreign  lelilLTin.f  77'!^  '"'5'^^'- 
1233,  Don  Jayme  iLed  ffom  SaZa  with  tb      r^^  T^' 
assembled  prelates,  a  statute  on  thf  subilct   stn  !!  "'  ^'^ 

matter  was  recardprl  nc  v><.  f  •   •  s»oject,  showmg  that  the 

Church.  SeXrs  who  wT!  ^°  '""^  ^'"*^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  the 
them  to  thefrHr  ifaCaT :  ^ff "  "  *'^^^  ^^^^^  f-^-^ed 
if  alMal,  were  'tXt^t^  Jl^^l  /r/^  ^'  ^^"^^' 
lord.    AU  defamed  or  suspected  o^  I  5   ''''*''*''^  ^*^  ^^^ 

to  office.    That  the  inZ^f:  gl^rX^tlr  ^t'^'"^^ 
one  was  to  be  punished  a«  ,  f     f  ,  ^  ^''^  ^'^'^t^'  ^o 

bishop  or  such  ecdesfastt  a   L  ^'t °  "'  ''"""^"^^  ^"'^^P*  V  bis 

Bishops  were  ordtrwlen  t     '1^°"*^  '"  ^^*'^^'^''^^  '^'^  ^ilt- 
oraered,  when  it  might  seem  expedient  to  them  in 

•  Matt.  Paris  ann.  1234  rn  27n  p^  kj^^n      x^  . 
V.  1767-8).  '^'       '  ^-  1«**)-Reinerii  Summa  (Martene  Thesaur. 
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their  escape  w     p  incongruous  mixture  of  cler- 

.^.  .      .  xi,^a^  <.o  palled  inquisitors  is  seen  m  the  provision 
*tiSe  S  5»  cs.  «f  a  d.A,  b,  the  to  ot  h„  be..a<»,  m 

made  ^mcu        j  ^  ^^  j    ^j^    archiepiscopal  seat  of  Tar- 

afterwards  and  was  succe^^^^^^  ^^^,i^l  temper- 

ragonabyGuill  n^^^^^^^^  of  the  island  of  Iviza. 

ameut  was  i^ustrated  by  H  j       i^jtion  would  not 

Mongriu  speedily  found  that  the  <iomesuo      m  Gree-orv, 

Thl  been  tSved,  as  most  nobles  were,  in  some  disputes  as 
to  fiefs  and  tihes  with  the  Bishop  of  Elne,  whose  diocese  -as  - 
to  nets  anu  accused  him  of  being  the  chief  of  the 

AU  this  was  very  im   y       ^  Robert  obediently  abjured, 

in  finding  witnesses  to  prove  it,  wnen  jnoueit  j      o 

tat  subsequently  relapsed.     Don  Jayme  accordingly  had  him 
a^restfd  arimprisoned,  but  Robert  managed  to  escape  and  shut 
■  himsS  i-  one  oi  his  inaccessible  mountain  strongholds.    His  posi 

r;r^;ouT38%"  i^O..  m.  ...  l.  no.  3).-Ma.ca  Hispan... 
pp.  1425-6. 
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ie^hJrJ        '  """"    T'"*''  "'^'^  ^''  ^""^'  I'^^l^  t°  confiscation; 
he  therefore  expressed  to  Gregory  IX.  his  desire  to  return  to  the 

bosom  of  the  Church,  and  oifered  to  serve  with  his  followers  aglins 

he  Saracen  as  long  as  the  pope  might  designate.     Gregory  fherl 

fore  wrote,  February  8,  1237,  to  Eaymond  of  Pennafofte  thalTf 

conquest  of  Valencia,  and  give  sufficient  security  that  in  case  of 
relapse  h:s  territories  should  be  forfeited  to  the  crown  he  could 
be  absolved.     On  hearing  this  the  good  bishop  hasrened  to  tte 
papal  court  and  declared  that  if  Eobert  was  absolved  he  a^d  hi 
witnesses  would  be  exposed  to  the  imminent  peril  of  deaS^  ^nd 
that  heresy  would  triumph  in  his  diocese ;  but,  on  receivTnra'ssur 
ances  that  his  fiefs  and  tithes  would  be  taken  care  of, Te  quTeted 
down  and  offered  no  further  opposition  *  ^ 

forte  b""  *^'  ™P"^''""  "*  ^'■^^^'•y  '^"'^  of  Eaymond  of  Penna- 

th  s  ^eaHarwT^^^^^^  ''"'  ''  ''''  """^'^  ^'^'^^^  '-'  -dTn 
hTZT\  '  !  '*  ''^''""'^  cognizant  of  them.  In  right  of 
his  wife  Ermessende,  Eoger  Bernard  the  Great  of  Foix  wis  Vi/ 

Tet;  hSt  bl?^'  '^^r  *'^  ^^^"^^P  ^'  n^geWitHhlm" 

.L  K     fi,       ,  ^'"■-     ^^  ^*^^  Castelbo  to  his  son  Eoo-er 

>^^ho,  by  the  a^lvice  of  his  father,  in  1237,  allowed  the  InaSsI' 

tion  free  scope  there,  placing  the  castle  in  the  hands  of  Eamot 

It  had  long  been  noted  as  a  nest  of  Catharans      In  1 99.       ^^ 
the  protection  of  Arnaldo  then  Inrri  r.t  ,,    "  ,  "^"^-     ^"  1225,  under 
publicly  preached  thai    d  cti^ Vhlrf  t^^^^^^^^ 
heretic  of  Mirenoix  o-oino-  7v?i!    7  ^^*  ^"^  ^*^*^^  «f  a 

on  his  death  bed  rf^  !  '  ***  """^'^^  *^^  eonsolamenium 
findinlvttims  The  '"T"t"'  '^'''^'''''  ^^«^  ^<>  ^^<^^^ty  in 
bumel  aTd  bLed  the't  T  'r^  ''  ^^  destroyed,'^Bx- 
as  heretics,  and  carri  d  off  J        "'^  P"'"°''  '^"'^^'^^^'^ 

women,  co;demned  Stf  ^U^TT  T""'  '"^^^y-^^^  '^<^>^  -nd 
sundrvothers     Stm  theB   7      fr  '  '"'^  ^"'■'^  ™^^«^'<^d  about 
gratified  hrranclr  bv  CO  f 'P       ^  '^'^  ""^  "°*  ^^^'^^^d.  and  he 
flis  rancor  by  condemmng  and  excommunicating  Eoger 

•  Llorente,  Ch.  ni.  Art.  i.  No.  5.-Ripoll  I.  91-2. 
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Bernard  as  a  defender  of  heretics,  and  it  was  not  until  1240  that 
fhe  ktter  through  the  intervention  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tarra- 
gon  and  by  suLitting,  abjuring  heresy,  and  swearing  to  pe. 
form  any  penance  assigned  to  him,  procured  from  the  bishop 
absolution  and  a  certificate  that  he  recognized  him  " j>.r  h<m  et 

""SsZ  SSSion' of  Aragon  may  be  said  to  be  founded. 
In  April  of  that  year  Gregory  IX.  wrote  to  the  Franciscan  Minis- 
ter and  Dominican  Prior  of  Aragon  deploring  the  spread  of  her^ 
esv  through  the  whole  kingdom,  so  that  heretics  no  longer  seek 
s  Ley  bit  openly  combat  the  Church,  to  the  destruction  of  its 
Se  •  and  though  this  may  be  an  exaggeration,  we  know  from 
fc'nfeskon  before  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  that  there  were 
Lough  scattered  through  the  land  to  afford  shelter  to  the  wan 
derSc  Catharan  missionaries.     Gregory,  therefore  pkced  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mendicants  the  sword  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  was 
noUo  b     estrainedfrom  blood.    They  were  instructed  to  make  d.  - 
•°ent  inquisition  against  heresy  and  its  abettors,  proceeding  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  statutes  which  he  had  issued  and  ca  hng  in 
when  necessary  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.    At  the  same  time  he 
mad^  a  s  milar'provision  for  Nawre,  which  was  likewise  said  to  be 
rSmrwith  heretics,  by  commissioning  as  inquisitors  the  Fran- 
fsran  Guardian  of  Pamplona  and  the  Don^inican  Fedro  ^e  Le. 
desraria    As  an  independent  institution  the  Inquisition  of  NaA  a,  re 
seems  never  to  have  advanced  beyond  an  embryonic  condition. 
In  "ve  find  Innocent  IV.  writing  to  the  Franciscan  Mims- 
er  there  to  pubUsh  that  Grimaldo  de  la  Mota,  a  citizen  of  Pain- 
plona  is  not  to  be  aspersed  as  a  heretic  because  while  in  Lom- 
bardy  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  with  suspected  persons,  but  th^ 
is  the  only  evidence  of  vitahty  that  I  have  met  with,  and  Na- 
varre wL'^subsequently  incorporated  into  the  Inquisition  of  Ar- 

''^'^In  Aragon  the  institution  gradually  took  shape.     Berenger  de 
Palau,  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  was  busily  engaged  in  orgamzmg  it 

.  Vaissette,  HI.  Pr.  383-5  B92-3.-Doat,  XXII  318 ;  XXIV.  m  ^^^ 

t  Wadding,  ann.  1338    No.  '■-'''!'l^^}'^^f-^  Jl   325T.-Monteiro, 
Seraph.  Lib.  ii.  fol.  2856.-Berger,  Registres  dianoc.  IV.  JNO. 
Hist,  da  In<iuisi?iio,  P.  i.  Liv.  ii.  cli.  36. 
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throughout  his  diocese  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1241,  and  the 
vicar,  who  replaced  him  while  tlie  see  was  vacant,  completed  it. 
In  1212  Pedro  Arbalate,  who  had  succeeded  Guillen  Mongriu  as 
archbishop,  with  the  assistance  of  Eaymond  of  Pennaforte,  held 
the  Council  of  Tarragona  to  settle  the  details  of  procedure.    Under 
the  guidance  of  so  eminent  a  canonist,  the  code  drawn  up  by  the 
council  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  guiding 
the  Church  in  its  dealings  with  heretics,  and  long  continued  to  k- 
referred  to  as  an  authority  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in  France     At 
the  same  time  its  careful  definitions,  which  render  it  especiaUv 
mterestmg  to  us,  indicate  that  it  was  prepared  for  the  instruction 
of  a  Church  which  as  yet  practicaUy  knew  nothing  of  the  princi 
pies  of  persecution  firmly  estabhshed  elsewhere.    It  was  probably 
under  the  impulse  derived  from  these  movements  that  active  per- 
secution was  resumed  at  Castelbo,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  purified  by  the  raid  of  1237.     This  time  the  heretics  were 
not  as  patient  as  before,  and  resorted  to  poison,  with  which  thev 
succeeded  in  taking  off  Fray  Ponce  de  Blanes,  or  de  Espira  the 
mquisitor,  who  had  made  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  by  his'vig. 
orous  pursuit  of  heresy  for  several  years.    This  aroused  all  the 
martial  instincts   of  the   retired   archbishop,  GuiHen   Mongriu 
who  assenibled  some  troops,  besieged  and  took  the  castle,  burned 
many  of  the  heretics,  and  imprisoned  the  rest  for  life.    An  oro-an 
•zed  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  Inquisition  throughout^he 
kingdom  and  the  parish  priests  were  individuallv  summoned  to 
lend  It  all  the  aid  in  their  power.     Urge!  seems  to  have  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  sectaries,  for  subsequently  we  hear  of  their 
sharp  persecution  there  by  the  Dominican  inquisitor,  Bernardo 
Travesser,  and  of  his  martyrdom  by  them.    As  usual,  both  he  and 
Ponce  de  Blanes  shone  forth  in  miracles,  and  have  remained  an 
object  of  worship  in  the  Church  of  Urgel,  though  in  1262  the  lat 
ter  was  translated  to  Montpellier,  where  he  lies  magnificently  en- 
tombed.* '' 

Still,  the  progress  of  organization  seems  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly s  ow.  In  1244  a  case  decided  by  Innocent  IV.  shows  a  com- 
plete absence  of  any  effective  system.     The  Bishop  of  Elne  and  a 

♦  Llorente,  Cb.  in.  Art.  1.  No.  7,  8,  19.-Concil.  Tarracouens.  aun.  1342  _ 
Paramo,  pp.  no,  177-8. 
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Dominican  friar,  acting  as  inquisitors,  had  condemned  Ramon  de 
MalleoUs  and  Helena  liis  wife  as  heretics.    By  some  means  they 
succeeded  in  appeahng  to  Gregory  IX.,  who  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Archdeacon  of  Besalu  and  the  Sacristan  of  Girona.    These 
acquitted  the  culprits  and  restored  them  to  their  possessions  ;  but 
the  case  was  carried  back  to  Eome,  and  Innocent  finally  confirmed 
the  first  sentence  of  conviction.     Again,  in  1248,  a  letter  from 
Innocent  IV.  to  the  Bishop  of  Lerida,  instructing  him  as  to  the 
treatment  in  his  diocese  of  heretics  who  voluntarily  return  to  the 
Church,  presupposes  the  absence  of  inquisitors  and  absolute  igno- 
rance as  to  the  fundamental  principles  in  force.    The  power  con- 
ferred the  same  year  on  the  Dominican  Provincial  of  Spam  to 
appoint  inquisitors  seems  to  have  remained  unused.    The  efforts 
of  Archbishop  Mongriu  and  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  had  spent 
themselves  apparently  without  permanent  results.     Kmg  Jayme 
grew  dissatisfied,  and,  in  1254,  urgently  demanded  a  fresh  effort  of 
Innocent  IV.    This  time  the  pope  concluded,  at  Jayme's  sugges- 
tion to  place  the  matter  entirely  in  Dominican  hands ;  but  so  httle 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  general  organization  that  he  confided 
the  choice  of  inquisitors  to  the  priors  of  Barcelona,  Lerida,  Per- 
pignan,  and  Elne,  each  one  to  a«t  within  his  own  diocese,  unless, 
indeed,  there  are  inquisitors  already  in  function  under  papal  com- 
missions-a  clause  Avhich  shows  the  confusion  existing  at  the  time. 
Innocent  further  felt  it  necessary  to  report  this  action  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Tarragona  and  Narbonne,  and  to  call  upon  them  to 
assist  the  new  appointees.     This  device  does  not  seem  to  have 
worked  satisfactorily.    At  that  time  the  whole  peninsula  consti- 
tuted but  one  Dominican  province,  and,  in  1262,  Urban  IV.  agam 
adopted  definitely  the  plan,  in  general  use  elsewhere,  of  e™PO^ver- 
ing  the  provincial  to  appoint  the  inquisitors-now  hmited  to  t^^  o 
A  few  days  before  he  had  sent  to  those  of  Aragon  a  bull  dehmng 
their  powers  and  procedure,  and  a  copy  of  this  was  enclosal  to 
the  provincial  for  his  guidance.     This  long  remained  the  basis  of 
organization;  but  after  the  division  of  the  province  into  two,  by 
■   the  General  Chapter  of  Cologne  in  1301,  the  Aragonese  chaM 
under  their  subordination  to  the  Provincial  of  Spam,  whose  teiri- 
tories  consisted  only  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Portugal     The  struggle 
was  protracted,  but  the  Inquisition  of  Aragon  at  last  achieved  in- 
lependence  in  IsSl,  when  Fray  Nicholas  RoseUi,  the  Provincial  of 
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Aragon,  obtained  from  Clement  VI.  the  power  of  appointing  and 
removmg  the  mquisitors  of  the  kingdom.* 

Meanwhile  the  inquisitors  had  not  been  inactive.     Fray  Pedro 
de  Cadreyta  rendered  himself  especially  conspicuous,  and  as  usual 
Urgel  IS  the  prominent  scene  of  activity.     In  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  Fray  Pedro  de  Tonenes,  and  Arnaldo,  Bishop  of  Barce- 
lona, he  rendered  final  judgment,  January  11,  1257,  against  the 
memory  of  Eamon,  Count  of  Urgel,  as  a  relapsed  her;tif  who  had 
abjured  before  the  Bishop  of  Urgel,  and  whose  bones  were  to  be 
exhumed ;  but,  with  unusual  lenity,  the  widow,  Timborosa,  and  the 
son,  Gmllen,  were  admitted  to  reconcihation  and  not  deprived  of 
their  estates.     Twelve  years  later,  in  1269,  we  find  Cadreyta,  to- 
ge  her  ^  th  another  colleague.  Fray  Guillen  de  Colonic^  'and 

conde  of  Castelbo,  and   of  his  daughter  Ermessende,  whom  we 

Th'T.  w.r''°  ""'^'  ^*  ^°^<^^  B^™^r<i  tte  Great  of  Foix 
They  had  both  been  dead  more  than  thirty  years,  and  her  grand- 

of  Castelbo  was  duly  cited  to  defend  his  ancestors ;  but  if  he  made 
the  attempt,  it  was  vain,  and  their  bones  were  ordered  to  be  ex- 
humed. It  IS  not  likely  that  these  sturdy  champions  of  the  faith 
confined  their  attention  to  the  dead,  though  the  only  execution  we 

burned  m  1263.  That  the  hving,  indeed,  were  objects  of  fierce 
persecution  is  rendered  more  than  probable  by  the  martyrdom  ot 
Cadreyta,  who  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  exasperated  populace 
of  Urgel,  and  who  thus  furnished  another  saint  for  local  cuTt T 

During  the  remainder  of  the  century  we  hear  httle  more  of  the 
nqmsition  of  Aragon,  but  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Tar  agona 

respected.     Otherwise  the  council  would  scarce  have  felt  called 
upon  to  order  the  punishment  of  heretics  who  deny  a  future  exLt 
ence,  and,  further,  thaWU^eti^etoi^^^^a^^^^^  faith  ought 

p.  132.  '        '^'-^^y'"^"^-  ^"■«'^t-  I^quis.  pp.  129-36.-Paramo, 
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to  be  punished  as  they  deserve,  to  teach  them  reverence  and  fear. 
StiUmre  significant  is  the  injunction  on  parish  pnests  to  receive 
Uindirand  aid  efficiently  the  beloved  Dominican  mqmsitors,  who 

are  laboring  for  the  --'^^^^^^^^'^ninrj  there  would  ap- 
With  the  openmg  ot  the  tourteenm  cemui^  u  i 

vvitutuc    1         o  -p        Bernardo  cele- 

near  to  be  an  increase  oi  vigor,     m  lou^         -^  „  , 
pear  lo  w  <x,  number  of  heretics  were 

brated  several  autos  defe,  m  M  «^  « 
abandoned  to  the  secular  arm.     In   1304   i  ra\   ijomiu  o 
tno  had  an  auto  in  which  we  are  told  that  those  who  were 
not  burned  were  banished,  with  the  assent  of  King  Jayme  II  - 
one  of  the  rare  instances  of  this  punishment  in  the  annals  of  the 
ZIZ^     In  1314  Fray  Bernardo  Puigcercos  was  so  fortunate 
^Hod   cover  a  number  oi  heretics,  of  whom  he  burned  some  and 
exiled  others.    To  Juan  de  Longerio,  in  1317.  belongs  the  doij^t- 
M  honor  of  condemning  the  works  of  Arnaldo  de  Vilanova.    T  e 
names  of  Arnaldo  Burguete,  Guillen  de  Costa,  and  Leonardo  de 
Pu^erda  have  also  reaLd  us,  as  successful  inquisitors  but  ^hei 
recorded  labors  were  prinoipaUy  directed  against  the  Spiritual 
Prliscans,  and  will  be  more  particularly  -f  V'oTthe  In  JS 
Aragonese  seem  not  to  have  relished  the  methods  ot  the  Inqu.si 
to  for  in  1325  the  Cortes,  with  the  assent  of  Kmg  Jayme  IL, 
rohiWted  for  the  future  the  use  of  the  inquisitorial  process  and 
prohibitea  lor  iii«  -p-.ipros     Whether  or  not  this  was 

of  torture,  as  violations  of  the  i  ueros.     »  neuit 
intended  to  apply  to  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  to  the  secular 
courtslt  is  impossible  now  to  tell,  but,  if  it  were,  it  had  no  perma- 
nenfresiit  as  we  learn  from  the  detailed  instructions  of  Eymericl 
fifty  yeat'later.     About  the  middle  of  the  -tuiT  .^^^ --\\t 
the  Inquisitor  Nicholas  Roselli  earned  him  the  cardinalate^    It  is 
true  th^  when  the  energetic  action  of  the  Inquisitor  Jean  Dumou- 
in  in  1344  drove  the  Waldenses  from  Toulouse  to  seek  refuge 
'      /the  Pv^enees  Clement  VI.. wrote  earnestly  to  the  kings 
'rllates  oHragon  and  Navarre  to  aid  the  Inquisition  m 
dSroJgle  fugitives,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  correspond- 

'    "^Trrselli,  howe^el^telong^_th^^l^^  raising  a  question 

t  Llorente,  Ch.  in.  Art.  ik  No.  4  5  9    0  11  12  14.    fy^  ^^^  ^.3,,^ 

p.  265.-RipoU  H.  245.-Zunta,  Anales,  Lib.  vi.  c.  bl.      u  j 
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which  inflamed  to  a  whifp  h^^f  ih^  ^    j-x- 

two  great  Mendicant  Oer;/.;'  '^^^^^^^  ''  '^' 

illustration  of  the  nicetv  to  ;»,  •  I       T°'*^  ''"'^  ^«^""«'i  as  an 
under  the  combLed  Sen  "  f  \^^^^^^^^^^     theology  had  attained 

minutest  articles  of  faith.    In™    l""!'''*^'*  "^edience  in  the 
Barcelona,in  a  public  sermon  «t«r,i!  ^^'''^"'''so^^n  Guardian  of 

-  the  Passion  L  ::s7:^:^'^'ZZeZ  ?°°'  f  1  ''^^^"^^ 
remained  on  earth.     The  queftionl!!  ,   ""^  *^''  ^^^^^'  '^^d 

flcult  of  demonstration  but  it!  ""  "°^'^  °"*^  ^""^  ^  t"fle  dif- 

flict  a  blow  on  hSd  T.  '''''"'^  ^*"^"  ^°^^"'  ^  «^^«nce  to  i„- 
The  answer  If  L^mottXrn^^  ^"^^^  "^^^^^^  '^  *«  P--. 
Sabina,  by  order  of  CW^t  ^^haUhe"'^  ^^^  °^ 
the  proposition  with  horror-  h.  I,  7  ^  P^'P^  ^*^''  lieard 

iogians'in  which  he  ^reii  tgt^a^l^ ir  r"'^"^' ^ 
demned,  and  the  inquisitor,  .vl       i,  ^  '  '^^''''  '*  ^^'as  con- 

against  all  audac  JsTno:ghr;i  ^^  '■'  ^---'^ 

complete,  and  the  unfortunate  Jardkn  L  ^ff  ^"'"^P'^  '''^' 
speculations  in  the  pulnit  wbl!T  ^^  ""^'^^'^  *«  '"•'t'-act  his 
Franciscans  were  :i£  rd:^tttu7r T :.'  "^^'"-  '^^^ 
as  directed  against  their  Order.     In  sp  te  of     i  ,T  '""^'™^'^ 

question  remained  an  open  one  in  2  ^\      ,        P^P""^  *^<'°'«'on  the 
debated  on  both  sides     The  Vr  '     ""^''  ^"'^'^^"  '*  ^^'^^  '^Serly 

-sonableness,  thafthe  bl^oTSSn''  ^f  P-™^^^ 
remain  on  earth,  seeing  that  th^  f^  i  ^  ""  ^"^  ^''"•^^'ed  to 
cision  was  prese  ved  1  the  St  ?,?  ''"'^'"^*^  '"  ^'^'^  Oircum- 
relic  under  the  very  eyes  of  «0,?^  "?'  '"'  ''^"^•■«"^'^^  -  - 
of  the  blood  and  /atr;:LT;ed  .rttj  '^l  ''''  P»*-- 
hibited  to  the  faithful  at  Mant  J  P  Crucifixion  were  ex- 

the  lapse  of  a  century  the  Fr^t '       T''  ""''  ^^^^^^'^<^''«-    ^^er 

of  theology  in  theIInI;eXrpSn  u^.T^^'T^'  ^"'^^^°^ 
before  the  faculty,  statincr  tZ  V!  ™"^^*  ^^"^  ™«tter 

*eUe  and  other  places   %  f  '  '''"''"^  ^'''^°"««^o"  '-«t  Ro- 

pointed,  which,  aft'er  due  cLZZTY  '''''"«''^"^  ^^  -P- 
it  was  not  repugnant  to  the  fa'  h  tTh  r  "u"'"""  '^'^"^'^  that 
^be  Passion  remained  on  eartrVh  ''  '^'*  *^^  ''^^«^^  «^«^d  at 

?rew  bolder.  '^"    ^^"'  encouraged,  the  Franciscans 

The  Observantine  Francisran    r;„ 
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ecclesiastics  of  the  fifteenth  century.    His  matchless  eloquence 
his  rigid  austerity,  his  superhuman  ^igor,  and  his  ^^q^^nchaWe 
zeal  for  the  extermination  of  heresy  well  earned  the  beatification 
conferred  on  him  after  death;  and  since  1417  he  had  been  known 
as  a  hammer  of  heretics.     He  held  a  conimission  ^^^^'^'^^^^^ 
nuisitor  which  clothed  him  with  power  throughout  Chr^tendom, 
and  the  heretics  in  every  corner  of  Italy,  in  Bohemia,  Hungary 
Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia,  had  learned  with  cause  to  tremble  at  hi 
name.    It  required  no  httle  nerve  to  assail  such  a  man  and  yet 
^-hen,  April  18,  1462,  at  Brescia,  he  pubhcly  preached  the  forbid- 
den doctrine,  the  Dominican  Inquisitor,  Giacomo  da  Brescia,  lost 
no  time  in  calling  him  to  account.     First  a  courteous  note  ex- 
pressed disbelief  in  the  report  of  the  sermon  and  asked  a  disclaimer ; 
but  on  the  Observantine  adhering  to  the  doctrine,  a  formal  sum- 
mons followed,  citing. him  to  appear  for  trial  on  the  next  day^ 
The  t^YO  Orders  had  thus  fairly  locked  horns.     The  Bishop  o 
Brescia  interfered  and  obtained  a  withdrawal  of  the  summons,  but 
fh™estionhad  to  befought  out  before  the  pope.    Thebit  erness 
of  feeling  may  be  judged  by  the  complaint  of  the  inquisitor  that 
his  opponent  had  so  excited  the  people  of  Brescia  against  him  and 
the  Dominicans  that  but  for  prompt  measures  many  of  them  would 
have  been  slain;  while,  from  Milan  to  Verona,  every  Domimcan 
pulpit  resounded  with  denunciations  of  Giacomo  deUa  Marca  as  a 

The  politic  Pius  II.  feared  to  quarrel  with  either  Order,  and 
had  a  tortuous  path  to  tread.    To  the  Dominicans  he  furnished  an 
authenticated  copy  of  the  decision  of  Clement  YI.    To  Giacomo 
della  Marca  he  wrote  that  this  had  been  done  because  he  could 
not  refuse  it,  and  not  to  give  it  authority.    It  had  not  been  issued 
by  Clement,  but  only  in  his  name,  and  the  question  was  still  an 
open  one.     Giacomo  might  rest  in  peace  in  the  conviction    ha 
the  pope  had  full  confidence  in  his'zeal  and  orthodoxy,  and  that 
his  calumniators  should  be  silenced.     On  May  31  he  issued  com- 
mands that  all  discussions  of  the  question  should  cease,  and  that 
■    both  sides  should  send  their  most  learned  brethren  to  an  assembly 
which  he  would  hold  in  September  for  exhaustive  debate  and 
final  decision.    This  he  hoped  would  put  an  end  ^o  the  matter 
while  skilful  postponement  of  the  conference  would  allow  it  to 
die  out ;  but  he  miscalculated  the  enmity  of  the  rival  Orders.    The 
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quarrel  raged  more  fiercely  than  ever.     The  Franciscans  declared 
hat  the  mquasrtor  who  started  it  would  be  deprived  of  hi  7fflce 
and  mastership  in  theology.     Pius  thereupon  soothed  him  bvas 
nTS  r     ''  '^'^'  "''''  ''"'''  ^'^  duty^ndthat  he  hTd  n'ott 


The  conference  had  become  an  inevitable  evil,  and  Pius  found 

selected  three  champions,  and  for  three  days,  in  the  presence  of 
he  pope  and  sacred  coUege,  they  argued  the  point  wirsuch  ar 
dent  vehemence  that,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  w  nter  weather  thX" 
were  bathed  in  sweat.  Then  others  took  part  and  tt!  t  ^ 
was  debated  pro  and  con.  The  Frandscanrput  in  evLT::  r^: 
blood  of  Chnst  exhibited  for  the  veneration  of  the  Sful  in 
many  shrmes,  and  to  the  foreskin  which  was  in  the  laSan  InJ 
also  m  the  royal  chapel  of  France.    They  also  aBBeflJt!,  ^f 

rSeCiS  t^  '^'  ''-''  ''^  '^^^  ^^'  -"an 

nis  exoretions-did  these  remam  on  earth  or  were  they  div  ne  and 
earned  to  heaven?  To  these  arguments  the  Dominican  epht 
a  cunous  exhibition  of  special  pleading  and  sophistry  but  as  no 
one  could  allege  a  single  text  of  Scripture  bearhig  up^oL  th  ques 
tion,  neither  side  could  claim  the  victory  TheLod  7^^^  ^  J 
Brescia,  who  had  at  first  played  the  part'^of  peacemaWeist 
ently  presented  a  written  argument  in  which^he  pXed  that    he 

^uM  tllT^^nt^  ^"""^"  '^°^"^^  suchLeTerillt  on 
ruous     S  ^".^*'"i«''l;  «''''«"dly,  superfluous;  and,  thirdly 
perilous.     This  wise  utterance  ^vas  probably  insoired  fnr  P;, 
-ved  his  decision,  and,  August  1,  iL,  only   ighTdi  "eSe  hTs" 
ieath,  issued  a  buU  in  which  he  recited  how  th!  faithful  hSh 
-candalized  by  the  quarrel  between  the  tw^O  S  id  '  t 
-e,  he  forbade  further  discussion  on  the  subiecfrtil  tit  hT 
^ee  should  finaUy  decide  it.     The  Dominicrns  werelt^^^^^^^^ 
>rohibited  from  denouncing  the  Franciscans  as  herSS  on  "j 
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to-  offend  them,  so  he  postponed  the  decision.  Mutterings  of  dis- 
cussion, without  open  quarrel,  have  since  then  occasionaUy  oc- 
curred between  the  Orders,  but  the  popes  have  never  seen  tit  to 
issue  a  definite  decision  on  the  subject,  and  the  momentous  ques- 
tion started  by  EoseUi  remains  still  unsettled— a  pitfall  for  un- 
wary feet.* 

In  1856  Eoselli  was  created  Cardinal  of  S.  Sisto,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded after  a  short  interval  by  Nicolas  Ejonerich,  the  most  note- 
worthy man  of  whom  the  Aragonese  Inquisition  can  boast,  al- 
though after  more  than  thirty  years  of  service  he  ended  his  days 
in  diso-race  and  exile.    Trained  in  varied  learning,  and  mcessant 
in  industry,  of  his  numerous  works  but  one  has  had  the  honors  of 
print— his  "Directorium  Inquisitorum,"  in  which,  for  the  first 
time  he  systematized  the  procedure  of  his  beloved  institution,  giv- 
ing the  principles  and  details  which  should  guide  the  mqmsitor 
in^all  his  acts.     The  book  remained  an  authority  to  the  last,  and 
formed  the  basis  of.  almost  all  subsequent  compilations.    Eyme- 
rich's  conception  of  the  model  inquisitor  was  lofty.     He  must  be 
fuUy  acquainted  with  all  the  intricacies  of  doctrine,  and  with  all 
the  aberrations  of  heresy-not  only  those  which  are  current  among 
the  common  people,  but  the  recondite  speculations  of  the  schools, 
Averrhoism  and  Aristotehan  errors,  and  the  beliefs  of  Saracen 
and  Tartar.     At  a  time  when  the  Inquisition  was  declimng  and 
fallin-  into  contempt,  he  boldly  insisted  on  its  most  extreme  pre- 
rogatives as  an  imprescriptible  privilege.     If  he  assumed  that  the 
heretic  had  but  one  right-that  of  choosing  between  submission 
and  the  stak^he  was  in  this  but  the  conscientious  exponent  ot 
his  age,  and  his  writings  are  instinct  with  the  conviction  that  the 
work  of  the  inquisitor  is  the  salvation  of  souls. 

From  Eymerich's  lament  over  the  difiiculty  of  providing  for 
the  expenses  of  an  institution  so  necessary  to  the  Church,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  kings  of  Aragon  had  not  felt  it  their  duty  to  sup- 
port the  Holy  Office,  while  the  bishops,  he  tells  us,  were  as  firm 
as  their  brethren  in  other  lands  in  evading  the  responsibility 

.  Eymeric.  Direct.  I^^r7^^2ZKv;^.ir^ni^^^n.  90.  -Wadding,  ann. 
1851,  No.  16, 18,  21 ;  anu.  1462,  No.  1-18;  1463,  No.  1-5 ;  1464,  No.  1-6.-D  Ar- 
eentrg  I  i  372;  ii.  250,  254.  -  Gradonici  Pontif.  Brixianorum  Series,  BnxifC, 
1755,  pp.'  348-51.-^n.  Sylvii  Comment.  Lib.  xi. ;  Ejusd.  Lib.  de  Contentione  Di- 
vini  Sanguinis. 
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which  by  right  was  incumbent  on  them.     The  confiscations,  he 
adds,  amounted  to  httle  or  nothing,  for  heretics  were  poor  folk— 
Waldenses,  Fraticelli,  and  the  hke.     In  fact,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  the  sum  of  Eymerich's  activity  during  his  long  career  is 
so  small  that  it  shows  how  little  was  left  of  heresy  by  this  time. 
Occasional  Fraticelli  and  Waldenses  and  renegade  Jews  or  Sara- 
cens were  all  that  rewarded  the  inquisitor,  with  every  now  and 
then  some  harmless  lunatic  whose  extravagance  unfortunately 
took  a  rehgious  turn,  or  some  over-subtle  speculator  on  the  intri- 
cacies of  dogmatic  theology.    Thus,  early  in  his  career,  about  1360, 
Eymerich  had  the  satisfaction  of  burning  as  a  relapsed  heretic  a 
certain  Nicholas  of  Calabria,  who  persisted  in  asserting  that  his 
teacher,  Martin  Gonsalvo  of  Cuenca,  was  the  Son  of  God,  who 
would  five  forever,  would  convert  the  world,  and  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment  would  pray  for  all  the  dead  and  Hberate  them  from 
hell.     In  1371  he  had  the  further  gratification  of  silencing,  by  a 
decision  of  Gregory  XI.,  a  Franciscan,  Pedro  Bonageta.     The  ex- 
act relation  between  the  physical  matter  of  the  consecrated  host 
and  the  body  of  Christ  under  certain  circumstances  had  long  been 
a  source  of  disputation  in  the  Church,  and  Fray  Pedro  taught  that 
if  it  fell  into  the  mud  or  other  unclean  place,  or  if  it  were  gnawed 
by  a  mouse,  the  body  of  Christ  flew  to  heaven  and  the  wafer  be- 
came simple  bread ;  and  so  also  when  it  was  ground  under  the 
teeth  of  the  recipient,  before  he  swallowed  it.     Gregory  did  not 
venture  to  pronounce  this  heretical,  but  he  forbade  its  public  enun- 
ciation.   About  the  same  time  Eymerich  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  Fray  Eamon  de  Tarraga,  a  Jew  turned  Dominican,  whose 
numerous  philosophical  writings  savored  of  heresy.    After  he  had 
been  kept  in  prison  for  a  couple  of  years,  Gregory  ordered  him  to 
have  a  speedy  trial,  and  threatened  Eymerich  with  punishment 
for  contumacy  if  his  commands  were  disobeyed.     Ramon  must 
have  had  powerful  friends  in  the  Order  whom  Eymerich  feared 
to  provoke,  for  six  months  later  Gregory  wrote  again,  saving  that 
if  Ramon  could  not  be  punished  according  to  the  law  in  Aragon, 
he  must  be  sent  to  the  papal  court  under  good  guard  with  aU  the 
papers  of  the  process  duly  sealed.    In  fact,  the  Inquisition  was  not 
established  for  the  trial  of  Dominicans.    At  the  same  time  another 
Jew,  Astruchio  de  Piera,  held  by  Eymerich  on  an  accusation  of 
sorcery  and  the  invocation  of  demons,  was  claimed  as  justiciable 
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by  the  civil  power,  and  was  sequestrated  until  Gregory  ordered 
his  delivery  to  the  inquisitor,  who  forced  him  to  abjure  and  im- 
prisoned him  for  life.     Somewhat  earher  was  a  certain  Bartolo 
Janevisio,  of  Majorca,  who  indulged  in  some  apocalyptic  writing 
about  Antichrist,  and  was  forced,  in  1361,  by  Eymerich  to  recant, 
while  his  book  was  publicly  burned.     More  practical,  from  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  was  Eymerich' s  doctrine  that  all  who  lent 
assistance  to  the  Saracens  were  punishable  by  the  Inquisition  as 
fautors  of  heresy,  but  this  seems  to  have  remained  a  theoretical 
assertion  which  brought  no  business  to  the  Holy  Office.    We  shall 
see  hereafter  how  he  fared  in  seeking  the  condemnation  of  Ray- 
mond Lulli's  writings,  and  need  only  say  here  that  the  result  was 
his  suspension  from  office,  to  be  succeeded  by  his  capital  enemy 
Bernardo  Ermengaudi,  in  1386,  and  that  after  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  in  1387,  of  Juan  I.,  who  was  bitterly  hostile  to  him,  he  was: 
twice  proscribed  and  exiled,  and  was  denounced  by  the  king  as  an 
obstinate  fool,  an  enemy  of  the  faith  inspired  by  Satan,  anointed 
with  the  poison  of  infidelity,  together  with  other  unflattering  quali- 
fications.    He  did  not  succeed  better  when  in  his  rash  zeal  he  as- 
sailed the  holy  San  Vicente  Ferrer  for  saying  in  a  sermon  that 
Judas  Iscariot  had  a  true  and  salutary  repentance ;  that,  being  un- 
able to  reach  Christ  and  obtain  forgiveness  owing  to  the  crowd, 
he  hanged  himself  and  was  pardoned  in  heaven.     When  the  case 
was  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  Pedro  de  Luna,  then  Cardinal  of 
Aragon,  took  Vicente  under  his  protection  and  made  him  his  con- 
fessor, and,  after  his  election  in  1394  as  Avignonese  pope,  under  the 
name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  he  forced  Eymerich  to  surrender  the  pa- 
pers, which  he  unceremoniously  burned.    The  next  inquisitor,  Ber- 
nardo Puig,  is  said  to  have  been  earnest  and  successful,  punishing 
many  heretics  and  confuting  many  heresies.     In  Valencia,  about 
1390,  there  was  a  case  in  which  Pedro  de  Ceplanes,  priest  of  Cella, 
read  in  his  church  a  formal  declaration  that  there  were  three  nat- 
ures in  Christ — divine,  spiritual,  and  human.     A  merchant  of  the 
town  loudly  contradicted  it,  and  a  tumult  arose.     The  inquisitor 
of  Valencia  promptly  arrested  the  too  ingenious  theologian,  who 
only  escaped  the  stake  by  public  recantation  and  condemnation  to 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  but  he  broke  jail  and  fled  to  the  Balearic 
Isles,  interjecting  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  See.* 

*  Eymeric.  Direct.  Inquis.  pp.  44,  266,  314-6,  351,  357-8,  652-3.— Mag.  Bull. 
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The  creation,  in  1262,  of  the  kingdom  of  Majorca,  comprising 
the  Balearic  Isles,  Kosellon,  and  Cerdana,  by  Jayme  I  of  Arao-on 
for  the  benefit  of  his  younger  son  Jayme,  seemed  to  render  a  sepa- 
rate mquisition  requisite  for  the  new  realm.     At  what  time  it 
was  established  is  uncertain,  the  eariiest  inquisitor  of  Majorca  on 
record  being  Fr.  Ramon  Durfort,  whose  name  occurs  as  a  witness 
on  a  charter  of  1332,  and  he  continued  to  occupy  the  position  un- 
til 1343,  when  he  was  elected  Provincial  of  Toulouse.    From  that 
time,  at  least,  there  is  a  succession  of  inquisitors,  and  the  forcible 
reumon  in  1348,  by  Pedro  IV.,  of  the  outlying  provinces  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon  did  not  effect  a  consolidation  of  the  tribunals 
As  the  Inqmsition  declined  in  dignity  and  importance,  indeed  it 
seems  to  have  sought  a  remedy  in  multiplying  and  localizing 'its 
offices.     In  1413  Benedict  XIII.  (who  was  still  recognized  as 
pope  in  Aragon)  made  a  further  division  by  separating  the  coun- 
ties of  Kosellon  and  Cerdana  from  the  Balearic  Isles  Frav  Ber 
nardo  Pages  retaining  the  foi^er,  and  Guillen  Sagarra  obtaining 
the  latter     Both  of  these  were  energetic  men  who  celebrated  a 
number  of  autos  de/e,  in  which  numerous  heretics  were  reconciled 
or  burned     Sagarra  was  succeeded  by  Bernardo  Moyl,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  Antonio  Murta,  who  was  confirmed  in  1420  when  Martin  V 
approved  of  the  changes  made.     At  the  same  time  Martin,  at  the 
request  of  the  king  and  of  the  consuls  of  Valencia,  erected  that 
province  also  into  a  separate  Inquisition.    The  Provincial  of  Ara 
gon  appointed  Fray  Andrea  Eos  to  fiU  the  position ;  he  was  con- 
firmed in  1433  by  Eugenius  IV.,  but  was  removed  ;ithout  cause 
assigned  the  next  year  by  the  same  pope,  although  we  are  told 
that  he  inflexibly  persecuted  the  "Bohemians"  or  "  Wickliffites" 
with  fire  and  sword.    His  successors,  Domingo  Corts  and  Antonio 
de  Cremona,  earned  equal  laurels  in  suppressing  Waldenses  * 

A  case  occurring  in  1423  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  In- 
qmsition had  lost  much  of  the  terror  which  had  rendered  it  for- 

nm  ^p'f  Tf '""  "•  '"^-  '"''  270.-Martene  Thesaur.  II.  1181-2,  1183  Us 
1189.-RaynaM.  an«.  1398,  No.  23.-Wadding,  ann.  1371,  No.  U-24.1paramo 
p.  in.-Pelayo,  Heterodoxos  Espanoles,  1. 499-500,  528.  Paramo, 

TT   *f'''°'f."'^"''yA'''°>''°y.Historia  General  de'Mallorca  (Ed.  1840  I  101  a 
II.  652).-L,beH.  de  Magist.  Ord.  Pr^dic.  (Martene  Ampl  Coll  VI  4307     P;,        ' 
pp.  179,  186-7.-Ripoll  11.  579,  594;  III.  20,  28.-Mon'teir;  K     l^^u  c  30 - 
Llorente,  Ch.  in.  Art.  iii.  No.  4  8 
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midable.     Fray  Pedro  Salazo,  Inquisitor  of  Eosellon  and  Cerdana, 
threw  in  prison  on  charges  of  heresy  a  hermit  named  Pedro  Fre- 
serii,  who  enjoyed  great  reputation  for  sanctity  among  the  people. 
The 'accused  declared  that  the  witnesses  were  personal  enemies, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  purge  himself  before  a  proper  judge, 
and  his  friends  lodged  an  appeal  with  Martin  Y.     The  pope  re- 
ferred the  matter,  with  power  to  decide  without  appeal,  to  Ber- 
nardo, Abbot  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Aries,  in  the  diocese 
of  Elne.     Bernardo  deputed  the  case  to  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
Elne,  who  acquitted  the  accused  without  awaiting  the  result  of 
another  appeal  to  the  pope  interjected  by  the  inquisitor ;   and 
Martin  finally  sent  the  matter  to  the  Ordinary  of  Narbonne,  with 
power  to  summon  aU  parties  before  him  and  decide  the  case  defi- 
nitely.    The  whole  transaction  shows  a  singular  want  of  respect 
for  the  functions  of  the  Inquisition.^ 

Even  more  significant  is  a  complaint  made  in  1450  to  Cahxtus 
III.  by  Fray  Mateo  de  Eapica,  a  later  inquisitor  of  EoseUon  and 
Cerdana.      Certain  neophytes,  or  converted  Jews,  persisted  in 
Judaic  practices,  such  as  eating  meat  in  Lent  and  forcing  their 
Christian  servants  to  do  likewise.     When  Fray  Mateo  and  Juan, 
Bishop  of  Elne,  prosecuted  them,  they  were  so  far  from  submit- 
tincr  that  they  published  a  defamatory  libel  upon  the  inquisitor, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  certain  laymen,  afflicted  him  with  injuries 
and'  expenses.     Finding  himself  powerless,  he   appealed  to  the 
pope,  who  ordered  the  Archbishop  and  Official  of  Narbonne  to 
intervene  and  decide  the  matter.     The  same  spirit,  in  even  a  more 
ago-ravated  form,  was  exhibited  in  a  case  already  referred  to, 
when,  in  1458,  Fray  Miguel,  the  Inquisitor  of  Aragon,  was  mal- 
treated and  thrown  in  prison  for  nine  months  by  some  nobles  and 
high  officials  of  the  kingdom,  whom  he  had  offended  in  obeying 
the  instructions  sent  to  him  by  Nicholas  Y.f 

Yet,  as  against  the  poor  and  friendless,  the  Inquisition  retamed 
its  power.  "Wicldiffitism— as  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  designate 
Waldensianism— had  continued  to  spread,  and  about  1440  numbers 
of  its  sectaries  were  discovered,  of  whom  some  were  reconciled, 
and  more  were  burned  as  obstinate  heretics  by  Miguel  Ferriz, 

*  Ripoll  II.  613. 

t  Ripoll  III.  347.— Arch,  de  Tlnq.  de  Carcass.  (Doat,  XXXV.  192). 
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Inquisitor  of  Aragon,  and  Martin  Trilles  of  Valencia.     Possibly 
among  these  was  an  unfortunate  woman,  Leonor,  wife  of  Doctor 
Jayme  de  Liminanna,  of  whom,  about  this  time,  we  hear  that  she 
refused  to  perform  the  penance  assigned  to  her  by  the  Inquisition 
of  Cartagena,  and  that  she  was  consequently  abandoned  to  the 
secular  arm.     The  post  of  inquisitor  continued  to  be  sought  for. 
To  multiply  it,  Catalonia  was  separated  from  Aragon  by  Mcholas 
Y.  shortly  after  his  accession  in  1447.     In  1459  another  division 
took  place,  the  diocese  of  Barcelona  being  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent tribunal  by  Martiale  Auribelli,  Dominican  General  Mas- 
ter, for  the  benefit  of  Fray  Juan  Conde,  counsellor  and  confessor 
of  the  infant  Carlos,  Prince  of  Yiane.     The  new  incumbent,  how- 
ever, had  not  a  peaceful  time.     It  was  probably  the  Inquisitor  of 
Catalonia,  objecting  to  the  fractioning  of  his  district,  who  obtained 
from  Pius  II.,  in  1461,  a  brief  annuUing  the  division,  on  the 
ground  that  one  inquisitor  had  always  sufficed.     Fray  Juan  re- 
sisted and  incurred  excommunication,  but  the  influence  of  his  royal 
patron  was  sufficient  to  obtain  from  Pius,  October  13,  1461,  an- 
other bull  restoring  him  to  his  position  and  absolving'him  from 
the  excommunication.     In  1479  a  squabble  occurring  at  Valencia 
shows  that  the  office  possessed  attractions  worth  contending  for. 
The  Provincial  of  Aragon  had  removed  Fray  Jayme  Borell  and 
appointed  Juan  Marquez  in  his  stead.     Borell  carried  the  tale  of 
his  woes  to  Sixtus  IV,,  who  commanded  the  General  Master  to 
replace  him  and  retain  him  in  peaceful  possession.* 

Ferdinand  the  CathoHc  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Aragon  in 
1479,  as  he  had  already  done,  in  1474,  to  that  of  Castile  by  right 
of  his  wife  IsabeUa.  Even  before  the  organizing  of  the  new  In- 
quisition in  Aragon,  in  1483,  it  is  probable  that  the  influence  of 
Ferdinand  had  done  much  to  restore  the  power  of  the  institution 
In  1482,  on  the  eve  of  the  change,  we  find  the  Inquisition  of  Ara- 
gon actmg  with  renewed  vigor  and  boldness,  under  the  Domini- 
can, Juan  de  Epila.  A  number  of  cases  are  recorded  of  this  i^e- 
nod,  including  the  prosecution  of  the  father  and  mother  of  Fehpe 
de  Clemente,  Prothonotary  of  the  kingdom.  As  a  preparatory 
step  to  placmg  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Aragon  under  Tor- 

J-  ^nTr?!?'  "'•  ^''-  ^'-  ^"'  11-^lb^^ti^i  R^Pertor.  Inquis.  s.  y.  Befclen.. 
— Ripoll  III.  397,  415,  572. 
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quemada  as  Inquisitor-general,  it  was  requisite  to  get  rid  of  Cris- 
tobal Gualvez,  who  had  been  Inquisitor  of  Valencia  since  1452, 
and  who  had  disgraced  his  office  by  his  crimes.  Sixtus  lY.  had  a 
special  enmity  to  him,  and,  in  ordering  his  deposition,  stigmatized 
him  as  an  impudent  and  impious  man,  whose  unexampled  excesses 
were  worthy  of  severe  chastisement ;  and  when  Sixtus,  in  1483, 
extended  Torquemada's  authority  over  the  whole  of  Spain,  with 
power  to  nominate  deputies,  he  excepted  "  that  son  of  iniquity, 
Cristobal  Gualvez,"  who  had  been  interdicted  from  the  office  in 
consequence  of  his  demerits,  and  whom  he  even  deprived  of  the 
function  of  preaching.* 


The  great  kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon,  embracing  the  major 
portion  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  never  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  the 
mediaeval  Inquisition.,    It  was  more  independent  of  Kome  than 
any  other  monarchy  of  the  period.     Lordly  prelates,  turbulent 
nobles,  and  cities  jealous  of  their  liberties  allowed  scant  opportu- 
nity for  the  centraUzation  of  power  in  the  crown.     The  people 
were  rude  and  uncultured,  and  not  much  given  to  vain  theological 
speculation.     Their  superfluous  energy,  moreover,  found  ample 
occupation  in  the  task  of  winning  back  the  land  from  the  Saracen. 
The  large  population  of  JeAVS  and  of  conquered  Moors  gave  them 
pecuhar  problems  to  deal  with  which  woukl  have  been  complicated 
rather  than  solved  by  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition,  until  the 
union  of  Aragon  and  Castile  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  fol- 
lowed by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  enabled  those  monarchs  to  un- 
dertake seriously  the  business,  attractive  both  to  statecraft  and  to 
fanaticism,  of  compelling  uniformity  of  faith. 

It  is  true  that  the  Dominican  legend  relates  how  Dominic  re- 
turned from  Rome  to  Spain  as  Inquisitor -general,  on  the  errand 
of  estabhshing  there  the  Inquisition  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
the  renegade  converted  Jews  and  Moors;  how  he  was  warmly 
seconded  by  San  Fernando  III. ;  how  he  organized  the  Inquisition 
throughout  the  land,  celebrating  himself  the  first  auto  de  fe  at 

*  Llorente,  Ch.  vii.  Art.  ii.  No.  2.~Herculano,  Da  Origem,  etc.,  da  Inquisi^ao 
em  Portugal,  I,  44.— Ripoll  III.  422.— Paramo,  p.  187. 
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Burgos,  where  three  hundred  apostates  were  burned,  and  the  sec- 
ond auto  in  the  presence  of  the  saintly  king,  who  himself  carried 
on  his  shoulders  fagots  for  the  burning  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
pertinacious  wretches  defiantly  rejoiced  in  the  flames  which  were 
consuming  them ;  how,  after  this,  he  established  the  Inquisition 
in  Aragon,  whence  he  journeyed  to  Paris  and  organized  it  through- 
out France ;  how,  in  1220,  he  sent  Conrad  of  Marburg  as  inquisitor 
to  Germany,  and  in  1221  finished  his  labors  by  founding  it  in  all 
the  parts  of  Italy.     All  this  can  rank  in  historical  value  with  the 
vera,cious  statement  of  an  old  chronicler — a  compatriot  of  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamehn— that  St.  Boniface  was  an  inquisitor,  and  that, 
with  the   support  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  he  burned  many  heretics! 
Detailed  fists,  moreover,  are  given  of  the  successive  inquisitors- 
general  of  the  Peninsula— Frailes  Suero  Gomes,  B.  Gil,  Pedro  de 
Huesca,  Arnaldo  Segarra,  Garcia  de  Yalcos,  etc.,  but  these  are 
simply  the  Dominican  provincials  of  Spain,  who  were  empowered 
by  the  popes  to  appoint  inquisitors,  and  whose  exercise  of  that 
power  did  not  extend  beyond  Aragon.     Even  Paramo,  although 
he  tries  to  prove  that  there  were  inquisitors  nominally  in  Castile, 
is  forced  to  admit  that  practicaUy  there  was  no  Inquisition  there.* 
Yet,  even  in  the  distant  city  of  Leon,  Catharism  had  obtained 
a  foothold.     Bishop  Rodrigo,  who  died  in  1232,  expelled  a  number 
of  Cathari,  on  his  attention  being  called  to  them  by  their  circulat- 
ing a  story  to  excite  hatred  of  the  priesthood,  relating  hoAv  a  poor 
woman  placed  a  candle  on  the  altar  in  honor  of  the  Yiro-in,  and 
on  her  leaving  it  a  priest  took  it  for  his  own  use.     The  foUowiug 
night  the  Yirgin  appeared  to  her  votary  and  cast  burning  wax 
into  her  eyes,  saying,  '^  Take  the  wages  of  your  service.     As  soon 
as  you  went  away  a  priest  carried  off  the  candle ;  as  you  would 
have  been,  rewarded  had  the  candle  been  consumed  on  my  altar, 
so  you  must  bear  the  punishment,  since  your  carelessness  gave  me 
the  light  only  for  a  moment."     This  diabofical  story,  says  Lucas 
of  Tuy,  an  eye-witness,  so  affected  the  minds  of  the  simple  that 
the  devotion  of  offering  candles  ceased,  and  it  required  two  genu- 
ine miracles  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  people.     During  the  fnter- 

*  Monteiro,  P.  i.  Liv.  i.  c.  38,  44,  46,  48-51 ;  Liv.  ii.  c.  5-12.-Chron.  Eccles. 
Hamelens.  (Scriptt.  Rer.  Brunsv.  IL  508).— Herculano,  I.  39.— Baluz.  et  Mansi,  I. 
208.— Paiamo  de  Orig.  Offic.  S.  Inquis.  p.  131. 
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val  between  the  death  of  Bishop  Rodrigo,  in  March,  1232,  and  the 
election  of  his  successor,  Arnaldo,  in  August,  1234,  the  heretics 
had  ample  opportunity  to  work  their  wicked  will.  A  Catharan 
named  Arnaldo  had  been  burned,  about  1218,  in  a  place  in  the  sub- 
urbs used  for  depositing  filth.  There  was  a  spring  there  which 
the  heretics  colored  red,  and  proclaimed  that  it  had  miraculously 
been  turned  to  blood.  Many  of  them,  simulating  bhndness, 
lameness,  and  demoniacal  possession,  were  carried  there  and  pre- 
tended to  be  cured,  after  which  they  dug  up  the  heretic's  bones 
and  declared  them  to  be  those  of  a  holy  martyr.  The  people 
were  fired  with  enthusiasm,  erected  a  chapel,  and  worshipped  the 
relics  with  the  utmost  ardor.  In  vain  the  clergy  and  the  friars 
endeavored  to  stem  the  tide ;  the  people  denounced  them  as  here- 
tics, and  despised  the  excommunication  with  which  the  neighbor- 
ing bishops  visited  the  adoration  of  the  new  saint ;  Avhile  the  real 
heretics  made  many  converts  by  secretly  relating  how  the  affair 
had  been  managed,  and  pointing  it  out  as  a  sample  of  the  manu- 
facture of  saints  and  miracles.  God  visited  the  sacrilege  with  a 
drouth  of  ten  months,  which  was  not  broken  until  Lucas,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  destroyed  the  heretic  chapel ;  and  Avhen  the  rains 
came  there  was  a  re\ailsion  of  feeling  which  enabled  him  to  expel 
the  heretics.  All  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  heretics 
were  numerous  and  organized;  it  certainly  shows  that  there  vras 
no  machinery  for  their  suppression;  but  after  the  elevation  of 
Lucas  to  the  see  of  Tuy,  in  1239,  we  hear  no  more  of  heretics  or 
of  persecutions.  The  whole  affair,  apparently,  was  a  sporadic 
manifestation,  probably  of  some  band  of  fugitives  from  Langue- 
doc,  who  disappeared  and  left  no  following.^ 

If  what  Lucas  tells  us  be  true,  that  ecclesiastics  frequently 
joined  in  and  enjoyed  the  ridicule  with  which  heretics  derided 
the  sacraments  and  the  clergy,  the  Spanish  Church  was  not  likely 
to  give  much  aid  to  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition.  How 
little  its  methods  were  understood  appears  in  the  fact  that  when,, 
in  1236,  San  Fernando  III.  found  some  heretics  at  Palencia,  he 
proceeded  to  brand  them  in  the  face,  which  brought  them  to 
reason  and  led  them  to  seek  absolution.     No  one  seemed  to  know 


*  Lucse  Tudeas.  de  altera  Vita,  Lib.  in.  c.  7,  9.     Cf.  c.  18,  20.  — Florez, 
Espaiia  Sagrada,  XXII.  120-22, 126-30. 
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what  to  do  with  them,  so  Gregory  IX.  was  applied  to,  and  he 
authorized  the  Bishop  of  Palencia  to  reconcile  them.  There  is 
probably  no  truth  in  the  statement  of  some  historians  that  the 
king,  on  several  occasions,  was  obliged  to  levy  from  his  subjects 
a  tribute  of  wood  with  which  to  burn  the  unrepentant,  and  the 
story  only  serves  to  show  how  utterly  vague  have  been  the  cur- 
rent conceptions  of  the  period.* 

We  reach  firmer  ground  with  the  codes  known  as  El  Fuero 
Real  and  Las  Siete  Partidas,  the  first  issued  by  Alonso  the  Wise 
in  1255,  and  the  second  about  ten  years  later.     By  this  time  the 
Inquisition  was  at  its  height.     It  was  thoroughly  organized,  and 
wherever  it  existed  the  business  of  suppressing  heresy  Avas  exclu- 
sively in  its  hands.     Yet  not  only  does  Alonso  take  no  count  of 
it,  but  in  his  regulation  by  secular  law  of  the  relations  between 
the  heretic  and  the  Church  he  shows  how  completely,  up  to  this 
period,  Spain  had  remained  outside  of  the  great  movements  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.     Heresy,  it  is  true,  is  one 
of  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  any 
one  can  accuse  a  heretic  before  his  bishop  or  vicar.     If  the  ac- 
cused is  found  not  to  believe  as  the  Church  teaches,  effort  is  to 
be  made  to  convert  him,  and  if  he  returns  to  the  faith  he  is  to  be 
pardoned.     If  he  proves  obstinate,  he  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
secular  judge.     Then,  however,  his  fate  is  decided  without  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  which  the  Church  had  endeavored  to  introduce 
throughout  Christendom.     If  the  culprit  had  received  the  consola- 
mentum,  or  is  a  behever  observing  the  rites,  or  one  of  those  who 
deny  the  future  life,  he  is  to  be  burned ;  but  if  a  believer  not  ob- 
serving the  rites,  he  is  to  be  banished  or  imprisoned  until  ha  returns 
to  the  faith.     Any  one  learning  heresy,  but  not  yet  a  believer,  is 
fined  ten  pounds  of  gold  to  the  fisc,  or,  if  unable  to  pay,  to  receive 
fifty  lashes  in  public.     In  the  case  of  those  who  die  in  heresy  or 
are  executed,  their  estates  pass  to  CathoHc  descendants,  or,  in 
default  of  these,  to  the  next  of  kin ;  if  without  such  kindred,  the 
property  of  laymen  goes  to  the  fisc,  of  ecclesiastics,  to  the  Church, 
if  claimed  within  a  year,  after  which  it  inures  to  the  fisc.     Chil- 
dren disinherited  for  heresy  recover  their  portions,  but  not  the 

*  Lucae  Tudens.  Lib.  iir.  c.  12.-Raynald.  ann.  1236,  No.  GO.-Rodrico  Hist 
Verdadera  do  la  Inquisicion,  IL  10.  * 
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mesne  profits,  on  recantation.  ^N'o  one,  after  condemnation  for 
heresy,  can  hold  oiFice,  inherit  property,  make  a  will,  execute  a 
sale,  or  give  testimony.  The  house  where  a  wandering  heretic 
missionary  is  sheltered  is  forfeited  to  the  Church,  if  inhabited  by 
the  owner ;  if  rented,  the  offending  tenant  is  fined  ten  pounds  of 
gold  or  pubhcly  scourged.  A  rico  home  or  noble  sheltering  here- 
tics in  his  lands  or  castles,  and  persisting  after  a  year's  excommu- 
nication, forfeits  the  land  or  castle  to  the  king ;  and  if  a  non-noble 
his  body  and  property  are  at  the  king's  pleasure.  The  Christian 
who  turns  Jew  or  Moslem  is  legally  a  heretic,  and  is  to  be  burned, 
as  well  as  one  who  brings  up  a  child  in  the  forbidden  faith.  Prose- 
cutions of  the  dead,  however,  are  humanely  limited  to  five  years 
after  decease."^ 

All  this  shows  that  Alonso  and  his  counsellors  recognized  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  faith,  but  that  they 
considered  it  wholly  an  affair  of  the  State,  in  which  the  Church 
had  no  voice  beyond  ascertaining  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  All 
the  voluminous  and  minute  legislation  of  Gregory  IX.,  Innocent 
ly.,  and  Alexander  lY.  was  wholly  disregarded— the  canon  law 
had  no  currency  in  Castile,  which  regulated  such  matters  to  suit 
its  own  needs.  That  in  this  respect  the  popular  needs  were  met 
is  shown  by  the  Ordenamiento  de  Alcala,  issued  in  1348,  which 
is  silent  on  the  subject  of  heresy.  Apparently  no  change  Avas 
deemed  necessary  in  the  provisions  of  the  Partidas,  which  were 
then  for  the  first  time  confirmed  by  the  popular  assembly.  Under 
such  legislation  it  foUows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Domini- 
can provincial  had  no  inquisitors  to  appoint,  except  in  Aragon, 
under  the  bull  of  Urban  lY.  in  1262. 

Castile  continued  unvexed  by  the  Inquisition,  and  persecution 
for  heresy  was  almost  unknown.  In  1316  Bernard  Gui,  of  Tou- 
louse, discovered  in  his  district  some  of  the  dreaded  sectaries  known 
as  Dolcinists  or  Pseudo-Apostoh,  who  |led  to  Spain  to  escape  his 
energetic  pursuit.  May  1,  1316,  he  wrote  to  all  the  prelates  and 
friars  of  Spain  describing  their  characteristics  and  urging  their 
apprehension  and  punishment.  Had  there  been  an  Inquisition 
there  he  would  have  addressed  himself  to  it.     From  remote  Com- 


*  Las  Siete  Partidas,  P.  i.  Tit.  vi.  1.  58;  P.  vii.  Tit.  xxiv.  1.  7;  Tit.  xxv.  11. 
2-7.— El  Fuero  real,  Lib.  iv.  Tit.  i.  11.  1,  3. 
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postella  he  received  an  answer,  written  by  Archbishop  Rodrigo, 
March  6,  1317,  announcing  that  five  persons  answering  to  the 
description  had  been  captured  there  and  were  held  in  chains,  and 
asking  for  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  trying  them  and  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  in  case  they  are  found  guilty,  ''  for  all 
this  is  heretofore  unaccustomed  in  our  parts."  Evidently  there 
was  no  Inquisition  in  Castile  and  Leon  to  which  to  apply,  and 
even  the  provisions  of  the  Partidas  were  unknown,  though  of  all 
places  in  the  kingdom  Compostella  must  have  been  the  one  most 
familiar  with  the  outer  world  and  with  heretics,  from  the  stream 
of  penitents  continually  sent  thither  as  pilgrims.* 

In  1401  Boniface  IX.  made  a  demonstration  by  appointing  the 
provincial,  Vicente  de  Lisboa,  inquisitor  over  all  Spain,  directing 
that  his  expenses  should  be  paid  by  the  bishops,  and  that  no  supe''- 
rior  of  his  Order  could  remove  him.     The  only  heresy  specificaUy 
alluded  to  in  the  buU  is  the  idolatrous  worship  of  plants,  trees, 
stones,  and  altars  —  apparently  superstitious  relics  of  paganism 
which  indicate  the  condition  of  religion  and  culture  in  the  Penin- 
sula.    Boniface's  action  could  hardly  have  been  taken  with  any 
expectation  of  result,  as  Spain  rendered  obedience  to  Benedict 
XIII.,  the  Antipope  of  Avignon,  and  it  was  probably  onlv  a  move 
in  the  political  game  of  the  Great  Schism.    Whatever  the  motive, 
however,  the  effort  was  fruitless,  for  Fray  Vicente  was  already 
dead  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  at  the  date  o/the  bull.     On  learning 
this,  Boniface  returned  to  the  charge,  February  1,  1402,  by  em- 
powering forever  thereafter  the  Dominican  Provincial  of  Spain 
to  appoint  and  remove  inquisitors,  or  to  act  as  such  himself,  with 
all  the  privileges  and  powers  accorded  to  the  ofiice  by  the  canons. 
Inoperative  as  this  remained,  it  at  least  had  the  advantage  of  sup- 
plymg  to  the  Spanish  historians  an  unbroken  line  of  inquisitors- 
general  to  be  catalogued.     About  the  same  time  King  Henry  IIP 
increased  the  penalties  of  heresy  by  decreeing  confisaition  to  the 
royal  treasury  of  one-half  of  the  possessions  of  heretics  condemned 
by  the  ecclesiastical  judges.f 

*  Coll.  Doat,  XXX.  132  sqq.-Archbishop  Rodrigo^s  letter  is  dated  1315 
Ibis  I  presume  to  be  an  error  of  a  copyist,  probably  misled  by  the  use  ot  the 
bpamsh  era  in  which  1355  is  equivalent  to  1317 
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This,  perhaps,  technically  justifies  Alonso  Tostado,  Bishop  of 
Avila,  who  soon  afterwards  alludes  to  inquisitors  in  Spain  inves- 
tigating those  defamed  for  heresy,  and  it  explains  the  remarks 
of  Sixtus  lY.  when,  in  January,  1482,  he  confirmed  the  two  inquis- 
itors appointed  at  Se\^lle  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  reforms,  and  forbade  their  naming  more,  for 
the  reason  that  the  appointees  of  the  Dominican  provincial  were 
sufiicient.     In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  sim- 
ply potential,  not  existent.     When,  in  1453,  Alonso  de  Almarzo, 
Abbot  of  the  great  Benedictine  foundation  of  Antealtares  of  Com- 
postella,  with  his  accomplices,  was  tried  for  selling  throughout 
Spain  and  Portugal  indulgences  warranted  to  release  the  souls  of 
the  damned  from  hell,  for  counterfeiting  the  papal  Agnus  Dei, 
for  forging  and  altering  papal  letters,  and  for  persuading  Jewish 
converts  to  apostatize,  had  there  been  an  Inquisition  it  would 
promptly  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  culprits;  but  in  place  of 
this  the  case  was  referred  to  Nicolas  Y.,  who  instructed  the  Bishop 
of  Tarazona  to  proceed  against  them.     A  few  years  later  Alonso 
de  Espina,  about  1460,  sorrowfully  admits  the  absence  of  all  per- 
secution of  heresy.     Bishops  and  inquisitors  and  preachers  ought 
all  to  resist  the  heretics,  but  there  is  no  one  to  do  it.     "  No  one 
investigates  the  errors  of  heretics.    The  ravening  wolves,  O  Lord, 
have  gained  admittance  to  thy  flock,  for  the  shepherds  are  few. 
There  are  many  hirelings,  and  because  they  are  hirelings  they 
care  only  for  shearing,  not  for  feeding  the  sheep !"  and  he  draws 
a  deplorable  picture  of  the  Spanish  Church,  distracted  with  here- 
tics, Jews,  and  Saracens.      Soon  after  this,  in  1464,  the  Cortes 
assembled  at  Medina  turned  its  attention  to  the  subject  and  com- 
plained of  the  great  number  of  "7nalos  cristidnos  e  sospechosos  en 
la  fer  but  the  national  aversion  to  the  papal  Inquisition  still 
manifested  itself,  and  its  introduction  was  not  suggested.     The 
archbishops  and  bishops  were  requested  to  set  on  foot  a  rigid 
investigation  after  heretics,  and  King  Henry  lY.  was  asked  to 
lend  them  aid,  so  that  every  suspected  place  might  be  thoroughly 
searched,  and  offenders  brought  to  light,  imprisoned,  and  punished. 
It  was  represented  to  the  king  that  this  would  be  to  his  advan- 
tage, as  the  confiscations  would  inure  to  the  royal  treasury,  and 
he  graciously  expressed  his  assent ;  but  the  effort  was  resultless.^ 
*  Monteiro,  P.  i.  Li^^ii77.  30.-Rodrigo,  H.  11,  14-15.-Paramo,  p.  136.- 
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-For  the  most  part  the  orthodoxy  of  Spain  had  been  vexed  only 
with  a  few  Fraticelli  and  Waldenses,  not  numerous  enough  to  call 
for  active  repression.     The  main  trouble  lay  in  the  multitudes  of 
Jews  and  Moors  who,  under  the  law,  were  entitled  to  toleration, 
but  whom  popular  fanaticism  had  forced  to  conversion  in  great 
numbers,  and  whose  purity  of  faith  was  justly  liable  to  suspicion. 
Hereafter  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  from 
both  the  religious  and  the  political  standpoint  of  the  age  the 
measures  taken  by  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa  were  by  no  means  with- 
out justification,  however  mistaken  they  were  both  in  morals  and 
m  policy,  and  however  unfortunate  in  their  ultimate  results     At 
present  it  suffices  to  point  out  this  condition  of  affairs  to  explain 
the  dissatisfaction  which  was  widely  prevalent  and  the  demand 
for  an  efficient  remedy. 

At  the  same  time  even  Spain  was  not  whoUy  unmoved  by  the 
spirit  of  unrest  and  inquiry  which  marked  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  sapping  the  foundations  of  tradition  and  reject- 
ing the  claims  of  sacerdotalism.    About  1460  we  learn  from  Alonso 
de  Espma  that  many  were  begimiing  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  oral 
confession,  and  this  point  could  not  have  been  reached  without 
calling  m  question  many  other  doctrines  and  observances  which 
the  Church  taught  to  be  necessary  to  salvation.    At  length  these 
innovators  grew  so  bold  that  Pedro  de  Osma,  a  professor  in  the 
great  Umversity  of  Salamanca,  ventured  to  promulgate  their  ob- 
noxious opinions  in  print.     Oral  confession,  he  asserted,  was  of 
human,  not  of  divme  precept,  and  was  unnecessary  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins;  no  papal  indulgence  could  insure  the  hving  from  the 
fires  of  purgatory ;  the  papacy  could  err,  and  had  no  power  to 
dispense  with  the  statutes  of  the  Church.     Had  there  been  any 
machinery  of  persecution  at  hand,  short  work  would  have  been 
made  with  so  bold  a  heretic,  but  the  authorities  were  so  much  at 
a  loss  what  to  do  with  him  that  thev  apphed  to  Sixtus  IV    who 
sent  a  commission  to  Alonso  Carrillo,  Archbishop  of  Toledo  the 
dignitary  next  in  rank  to  the  king,  to  try  him.     In  14T9  a  council 
was  assembled  for  the  purpose  at  Alcald,  consisting  of  fifty-two 
of  the  best  theologians  in  Spain,  besides  a  number  of  canon  law- 

STlltr"'  '''''  ^"'  ''-^'P'>°°'-  '^'  Spina  Fortalic.  Fidei  Prolog,  fol.  m 
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vers.  Pedro  was  summoned  to  appear,  and  on  his  faiUng  to  do  so 
his  doctrine  was  condemned  as  heretical,  and  he  was  sentenced— 
not  to  the  stake  for  contumacy,  but  to  recant  pubhcly  in  the 
pulpit  He  submitted  and  chd  so,  and  we  are  told  m  the  official 
report  of  the  proceedings  that  all  the  faithful  burst  into  tears  at 
this  signal  manifestation  of  the  conquering  hand  of  God.  Pedro 
died  peacefully  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  during  the  next  year, 
1480,  and  Sixtus  IV.,  in  confirming  the  action  of  the  council, 
ordered  the  archbishop  to  prosecute  as  heretics  any  of  his  foUow- 
ers  who  would  not  imitate  his  obedience.* 

Evidently  some  more  efficient  and  less  cumbrous  method  was 
requisite  if  *the  population  of  reunited  Spain  was  to  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  uniformity  in  faith.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the 
piety  of  Isabella  and  the  pohcy  of  Ferdinand  to  discover  appro- 
priate means. 

In  Portugal,  Affonso  II.,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
in  1211,  had  manifested  his  zeal  by  inducing  his  Cortes  to  adopt 
severe  laws  for  the  repression  of  heresy  ;  but  when  Sueiro  Cxomes, 
the  first  Dominican  Provincial  of  Spain,  endeavored  to  introduce 
in  his  kingdom  inquisitors  of  the  order,  Affonso  refused  to  admit 
them,  and  successfully  insisted  that  heretics  should  be  tried  as 
heretofore  by  the  ordinary  episcopal  courts.    This  rebuff  sufficed 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  there  must  have  been  con- 
siderable freedom  of  thought,  for,  about  1325,  Alvaro  Pelayo  gives 
a  long  list  of  the  errors  publicly  defended  in  the  scliools  of  Lisbon 
by  Thomas  Scotus,  a  renegade  friar.    Their  nature  may  be  appre- 
ciated from  his  Averrhoistic  assertion  that  there  had  been  three 
deceivers-Moses  who  deceived  the  Jews,  Christ  the  Christians, 
and  Mahomet  the  Saracens.     He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  immunity 
until  he  declared  that  St.  Antony  of  Padua  kept  concubines  when 
the  Franciscan  prior  had  him  incarcerated,  and  his  trial  followed 
At  last,  by  a  bull,  dated  January  IT,  1376,  Gregory  XL  authorized 
■  Agapito  Colonna,  Bishop  of  Lisbon,  to  appoint,  for  this  time  only, 
a  Franciscan  inquisitor,  as  heresies  were  known  to  be  spreading, 
'  Alphons.  de  Castro"adv.  H^reses  Lib.  iii.  s.  v,  C^fessio.-mesc<.s,  Historia 
Pontifical,  Lib.  vi.  c.  18.-Aguirre  Concil.  Hispan.  V.  SSl-S.-D'Argentre,  I.  n. 
398-303. 
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and  there  were  no  inquisitors  in  the  kingdom.  The  nominee  was 
to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  hundred  gold  florins  assessed 
upon  all  the  dioceses  in  the  proportion  of  their  contributions  to 
the  apostolic  chamber.  Under  this  authority  Agapito  appointed 
the  first  Portuguese  inquisitor,  Martino  Yasquez.  From  what  we 
have  seen  elsewhere  we  may  reasonably  doubt  his  success  in  col- 
lectmg  his  stipend ;  but,  small  as  his  receipts  may  have  been,  they 
were  the  equivalent  of  his  service,  for  no  trace  of  any  labors  per- 
formed by  him  remains."^ 

The  Great  Schism  commenced  in  1378,  and  as  Portugal  ac- 
knowledged Urban  YL  while  Spain  adhered  to  the  antipope  Clem- 
ent YII.,  the   Dominican  province  of  Spain  divided  itself    the 
Portuguese  choosing  a  vicar -general,  and  finally  a  provincial 
Gongalo,  in  1418,  when  Martin  Y.  legalized  the  separation     This 
perhaps  explains  why  Martino  Yasquez  was  succeeded  by  another 
Franciscan.    In  1394  Eodrigo  de  Cintra,  calling  himself  Inquisitor 
ot  Portugal  and  Algarve,  applied  to  Boniface  IX.  for  confirma. 
tion,  which  was  graciously  accorded  to   him.     Apparently  the 
revenues  of  the  oflice  were  nil,  for  the  privilege  was  granted  to 
him  of  residing  with  one  associate  at  will  in  any  Franciscan  con- 
vent, which  was  bound  to  minister  to  his  necessities,  the  same  as 
to  any  other  master  of  theology.     Kodrigo  was  preacher  to  Kin^ 
Joao  I.,  who  requested  this  favor  of  Boniface,  and  his  career  hke 
that  of  his  predecessor,  is  a  blank.     He  was  followed  by  a  Do 
niimcan,  Yicente  de  Lisboa,  who  had  been  Provincial  of  Spain  at 
the  time  of  the  disruption,  when  he  returned  to  Portugal  and  be 
came  confessor  of  Dom  Joao.     The  king,  in  1399,  requested  of 
±;onitace  his  appointment  as  inquisitor,  which  was  duly  o-ranted  • 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1401,  the  pope  endeavored  to  extend  his 
jurisdiction  over  Castile  and  Leon,     ^o  trace  of  his  inquisitorial 
activity  exists.     After  his  death,  in  1401,  there  appears  to  have 
been  an  interval.     The  office  apparently  was  regarded  as  a  per- 
quisite  of  the  royal  chapel  for  those  who  would  condescend  to  ac- 
cept it.    The  next  appointment  of  which  we  hear  is  that  of  another 
confessor  of  Dom  Joao,  in  1413,  this  time  a  Franciscan,  Affonso 
de  Alprao,  of  whose  doings  no  record  has  been  preserved.    When, 

^  Herculano,  I.  40.--Monteiro,  P.  i.  Liv.  ii.  c    34— PpIav^    tt  .      ^ 
Espanoles,  I.  782-3.  ^4.-Pelayo,  Heterodoxos 
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in  1418,  tlie  kingdom  was  reorganized  as  an  independent  Domini- 
can province,  the  earnest  annalists  of  the  Inquisition  assume  that 
under  the  bull  of  Boniface  IX.,  in  1402,  each  successive  provmcial 
was  likewise  an  inquisitor-general,  and  the  lists  of  these  worthies 
are  laboriously  paraded  as  such,  until  the  founding  of  the  ^ew 
Inquisition  in  1531.     ^^o  acts  of  theirs  in  such  capacity,  however, 
are  recorded.     The  Holy  Office  continued  dormant,  without  even 
a  titular  official,  until,  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Dom  Manoel,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  his  Castilian  neigh- 
bors, and  f eehng  sohcitude  as  to  the  status  of  the  New  Christians, 
or  converts  from  Judaism  and  Islam,  bethought  him  of  its  revival. 
Although  he  had  the  Dominican  provincial  at  hand,  no  purpose  of 
utilizing  him  in  this  manner  seems  to  have  been  entertained.    The 
king  applied  to  the  pope  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan, Henrique  de  Coimbra,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  his  activity.* 
The  New  Inquisition  of  Spain  was  a  model  which  the  smaller 
kingdom  would  naturally  be  expected  to  adopt,  and  in  fact,  to 
ardent  Catholics,  there  might  well  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  such 
an  institution  in  view  of  the  problems  arising  from  the  large  influx 
of  New  Christians  flying  from  Spanish  persecution.    Dom  Manoel, 
indeed,  at  one  time  entertained  so  seriously  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  his  dominions  that,  m  1515,  he 
ordered  his  ambassador  at  Eome,  D.  Miguel  da  Silva,  to  obtain 
from  Leo  X.  the  same  privileges  as  those  which  had  been  conceded 
to  Castile,  but  from  some  cause  the  project  was  abandoned.     His 
son   Dom  Joao  HI.,  who  succeeded  him  in  1521,  was  a  weak- 
minded  fanatic,  and  it  is  only  singular  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Inquisition  on  the  Spanish  model  was  delayed  for  stiH  ten  years. 
The  struggle  which  took  place  over  the  measure  belongs,  however, 
to  a  period  beyond  our  present  limits.f 

*  Llorente,  Ch.  iii.  Art.  ii.  No.  24.-Monteiro,  P.  i.  Liv.  ii.  c.  35,  37,  38,  39. 
-Wadding,  ann.  1394,  No.  4 ;  1413,  No.  4.— Ripoll  H.  389. 
+  Herculano,  Da  Origem,  etc.,  da  Inquisivao,  I.  163-5. 
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In  France  we  have  seen  the  stubbornness  of  heresy  in  alliance 
with'feudahsm  resisting  the  encroachments  of  monarchy.  In 
Italy  we  meet  with  different  and  more  compHcated  conditions 
which  gave  additional  stimulus  to  antagonism  against  the  estab- 
lished Church,  and  rendered  its  suppression  a  work  of  much  greater 
detail.  Here  heresy  and  politics  are  so  inextricablv  intermingled 
^  that  at  times  differentiation  becomes  virtually  impossible,  and  the 
fate  of  heretics  depends  more  on  political  vicissitudes  than  even 
on  the  zeal  of  men  hke  St.  Peter  Martyr,  or  Eainerio  Saccone. 

For  centuries  the  normal  condition  of  Italy  was  not  far  re- 
moved from  anarchy.     Spasmodic  attempts  of  the  empire  to  make 
good  Its  traditional  claim  to  overlordship  were  met  by  the  steady 
policy  of  the  papacy  to  extend  its  temporal  power  over  the  Penin- 
sula.    During  the  century  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  the  Hohen- 
staufens  (1152-1254),  when  the  empire  seemed  nearest  to  accom- 
phshmg  Its  ends,  the  popes  sought  to  erect  a  rampart  by  stimulating 
the  attempts  of  the  cities  to  establish  their  independence  and  form 
self -govermng  republics,  and  it  thus  created  for  itself  a  party  in 
all  of  them.     North  of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  the  soil  of  Italy 
thus  became  fractioned  into  petty  states  under  institutions  more 
or  less  democratic.    For  the  most  part  they  were  torn  with  savage 
internal  feuds  between  factions  which,  as  Guelf  or  Ghibelline 
hoisted  the  banner  of  pope  or  kaiser  as  an  excuse  for  tearing  each 
other  to  pieces.     As  a  rule,  they  were  involved  in  constant  war 
with  each  other.     Occasionally,  indeed,  some  overmastering  neces- 
sity might  bring  about  a  temporary  union,  as  when  the  Lombard 
League,  m  1177,  broke  the   Barbarossa's  power  on  the  field  of 
Legnano,  but,  m  general,  the  chronicles  of  that  dismal  period  are 
a  confused  mass  of  murderous  strife  inside  and  outside  the  ^ates 
oi  every  town.  ° 
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Heresy  could  scarce  ask  conditions  more  favorable  for  its  spread. 
The  Church,  worldly  to  the  core,  was  immersed  in  temporal  cares 
and  pleasures,  and  during  the  strife  between  Alexander  III.  and 
the  four  antipopes  successively  set  up  by  Frederic  I.— Victor,  Pas- 
cal, Calixtus,  and  Innocent— the  enforcement  of  orthodoxy  was 
out  of  the  question.     After  the  triumph  of  the  papacy,  stringent 
decrees,  as  we  have  seen,  were  issued  by  Lucius  III.,  and  edicts 
were  promulgated  by  Henry  YI.  in  1194,  and  by  Otho  lY.  in  1210, 
but  they  were  practically  inefficient.     When  every  town  was 
divided  against  itself  heresy  could  bargain  for  toleration  by  hold- 
ing the  balance  of  power,  and  was  frequently  able,  by  throwing 
its  weight  on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
government.     The  larger  struggles  of  city  against  city  and  of 
pope  against  emperor  afforded  a  still  wider  field  for  the  exercise 
of  this  diplomatic  ability,  of  which  full  advantage  was  taken. 
When  the  formulas  of  persecution  became  defined  under  Honorius 
III.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Frederic  II.,  and  fautorship  was  made 
equivalent  to  heresy,  the  factions  and  the  nobles  who  tolerated  or 
protected  heretics  became  involved  in  the  common  anathema, 
and  whole  communities  were  stigmatized  as  given  over  to  false 
idols.     Yet  although  Ghibelline  and  heretic  were  frequently  held 
by  the  popes  to  be  almost  convertible  terms,  there  was  in  reality 
no  test  capable  of  nniversal  application.     Traditional  hostility  to 
the  empire  rendered  Milan  an  intensely  Guelf  community,  and  yet 
it  was  everywhere  recognized  as  the  greatest  centre  of  heresy. 

Though  heresy  was  by  no  means  so  universal  as  the  papal 
anathemas  would  indicate,  yet  heretics  were  quite  numerous 
enough  to  possess  political  importance,  and  to  have  some  justifi- 
cation for  their  hopes  of  eventually  iDCComing  dominant.  Little 
concealment  was  deemed  necessary.  When  Otho  lY.  was  in  Eome 
for  his  coronation  in  1209,  under  the  vigilant  rule  of  Innocent  HI., 
the  ecclesiastics  who  accompanied  him  were  scandahzed  at  finding 
schools  where  Manichaean  doctrines  were  openly  taught,  appar- 
ently without  interference.  The  earlier  Dominican  persecutors 
are  represented  as  constantly  holding  pubUc  disputations  with 
heretics  in  the  most  populous  cities  of  Italy,  and  the  miracles  re- 
lated of  them  were  mostly  occasioned  by  the  taunts  and  challenges 
of  heretics.  Otho,  at  Ferrara,  in  1210,  was  obliged  to  order  the 
.magistrates  to  put  to  the  ban  the  C^thari  who  refused,  at  the 
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instance  of  the  bishop,  to  return  to  the  Church,  and  also  those 
who  publicly  supported  them."^ 

Although  Stephen  of  Bourbon  relates  that  a  converted  heretic 
informed  him  that  in  Milan  there  were  no  less  than  seventeen 
heterodox  sects  which  bitterly  disputed  with  each  other,  yet  they 
can,  as  in  France,  be  reduced  to  two  main  classes— Cat hari,  or  Pa- 
tarins,  and  Waldenses.     The  Cathari,  it  will  be  remembered,  made 
their  appearance  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  at  Mon- 
f orte,  in  Lombardy,  and  they  had  continued  to  multiply  since 
then.     About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Eainerio  Sac- 
€one  gives  us  an  enumeration  of  their  churches.    In  Lombardy  and 
the  Marches  there  were  about  five  hundred  perfected  Cathari  of 
the  Albanensian  sect,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  Concorrezenses, 
and  about  two  hundred  Bajolenses.     The   Church  of  Yicenza 
reckoned  about  a  hundred ;  there  were  as  many  in  Florence  and 
Spoleto,  and  in  addition  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  refugees  from 
France  in  Lombardy.     As  he  estimates  the  total  number,  from 
Constantinople  to  the  Pyrenees,  at  four  thousand,  with  a  countless 
congregation  of  believers,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  number  were  concentrated  in  northern  Italy,  chiefly  in 
Lombardy,  and  that  they  constituted  a  notable  portion  of  the 
population.f 

Lombardy,  in  fact,  was  the  centre  whence  Catharism  was 
propagated  throughout  Europe.     We  have  seen  above  how  for 
more  than  half  a  century  it  served  as  a  refuge  to  the  persecuted 
saints  of  Languedoc,  and  as  a  source  whence  to  draw  missionaries 
and  teachers.     About  1240  a  certain  Yvo  of  Narbonne  was  false- 
ly accused  of  heresy  and  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  was  received  as  a 
martyr,  and  had  full  opportunity  of  penetrating  into  the  secrets 
of  the  sectaries.     In  a  letter  to  Geraud,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
he  describes  their  thorough  organization  throughout  Italy,  with 
ramifications  extending  into  all  the  neighboring  lands.      From 
all  the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  their  youth  were  sent  to 
Paris  to  perfect  themselves  in  logic  and  theology,  so  as  to  be 
able  successfully  to  defend  their  errors.     Catharan  merchants 

*  Caesar.  Heisterbacens.  Dial.  Mirac.  Dist.  v.  c.  25.— Muratori  Antiq  Ital  Diss 
LX.  (T.  XII.  p.  447). 

t  D'Argentrg,  Coll.  Judic.  de  novis  Error.  I.  i.  86.— Reinerii  Summa  (Martene 
Thesaur.  V.  1767). 
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frequented  fairs  and  obtained  entrance  into  houses  where  they 

2no  opportunity  of  scattering  the  -«<l/^.*^lf  ,tto  hTthe  ^e 
of  zeal  and  courage,  the  Catharan  beheved  his  faith  to  be   he  re- 
ligion of  the  future,  and  his  ardor  courted  martyrdom  m  the  ef^ 
fort  to  spread  it  everywhere.    Milan  was  the  headquarters  whither 
every  yelr  delegate's  were  sent  from  the  churches  throughou 
Sendom,brilgingcontributionsfor  the  supportof   h^^^^^^^^^ 

organization,  and  receiving  instructions  as  to  the  ^^--^-^^^11^^ 
eviy  twelvemonth,  whereby  the  wandermg  Patarm  ^o^ld  recog^^ 
^ze  the  houses  of  his  brethren  and  safely  claim  hospitality.    It 
was   "n  that,  in  1212,  Innocent  III.  warned  the  heretical  city 
Tf "he  f  Ite  of  La;guedoc,  and  threatened  to  send  a  -•!-  ~de 
for  its  extirpation.     Fortunately  for  the  Lombards  he  had  no  one 
o  summon  to  their  destruction,  for  Germany,  however  desirous 
of  conquering  Italy,  was  too  distracted  for  such  an  enterprise,  and 
the  p'pes  dr!aded  imperial  domination  quite  as  much  as  heresy. 
There  was  bitter  irony  in  the  reply  of  Frederic  II.,  when,  in  1236, 
he  was  Jubduing  the  rebeUious  Lombards,  and  he  answered  the 
clamor  of  Gregory  IX.,  who  called  upon  him  to  transfer  his  arms 
Xrl  by  siting  oilt  that  the  Milanese  were  much  worse  than 
Saracens,  and  their  subjugation  much  more  "^P^rtaf 

We  have  no  means  of  obtaining  an  approximate  estimate  ot 
the  Waldenses,  but  in  some  districts  they  must  have  been  almost 
Is  nlerous  a^  the  Cathari.  The  remains  of  the  Ar-ld.J  ^^^ 
TTmiliati  had  eagerly  welcomed  the  missionaries  of  the  Poor  Men 
of t;  ns  "nd  hid  not  only  adopted  their  tenets,  but  had  pushed 

them'to  ;  further  development  in  -^^f  ^^.^.^f  ^;:^ '  Poor  M^n 
as  1206  we  see  Innocent  III.  alluding  to  Umihati  and  Poor  Men 
o?  Lvons  as  synonymous  expressions,  and  endeavoring  with  little 
suc^Lsto  effect  tLr  expuLn  from  Faenza,  where  they  were 
siding  and  infecting  the  people.  In  Milan  they  had  built  a 
Tool  Sere  they  publicly  taught  their  doctrines ;  this  was  at 

length  torn  down  by  a  zealous  -^^'^^'^^^^f  ^eTol^.l^^ 
Dufan  de  Huesca  sought  to  bring  them  back  . f;!^;  ^ j*^^^^^^^ 
dred  or  more  of  them  consented  to  be  reconciled  if  the  buddm, 

^    •  i<><<fi  «  298-  ann  1243,  pp.  412-13  (Ed.  1644).-Trithcm. 

.  Matt  Pans,  ann  1236,  p^293  -  --  ^        PP    ^^  ^^^ ^g^.^  Diplom.  Frid. 
Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1230.— Idboc.  rr.  ixx.      » 
n.  T.  IV.  p.  881. 
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were  restored  to  them.  Evidently  they  had  Httle  to  dread  from 
active  persecution,  and  subsequent  letters  of  Innocent  show  them 
to  be  stiU  flourishing  there.  The  Waldenses  who  were  burned  at 
Strassburg  m  1212  admitted  that  their  chief  resided  in  Milan,  and 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  money  and  remittin..  it 
to  mm.'^  ^ 

It  was,  however,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  to  which 
they  spread  from  Dauphin^,  that  they  settled  themselves  most 
lirmly      In  those  inhospitable  regions,  tiU  then  almost  uninhab- 
ited their  marvellous  and  self-denying  industry  occupied  every 
spot  where  incessant  labor  could  support  life.     There  they  rapid- 
y  increased  and  filled  the  vaUeys  of  Luserna,  Angrogna,  San  Mar- 
tmo,  and  Perosa.     In  1210  Giacomo  di  Carisio,  Bishop  of  Turin 
B  ieTto  ^*,f «  -f -^.growth  of  this  heresy  in  his  diocese,  ap: 
phed  to  O  ho  IV.  for  aid  in  its  suppression,  but  the  emperor  in 
reply  merely  ordered  him  to  use  severity  in  their  punishment  and 
expulsion.    Authority  for  this  he  already  had  in  abundance  under 
the  canons,  but  he  la«ked  the  physical  force  to  render  it  effective 
and  the  imperial  rescript  went  for  naught.     This  shows  that  the 
local  suzerains  took  no  measures  to  enforce  persecution,  and  the 
heretics  continued  to  increase.     The  immediate  sovereign  of  the 
district  most  deeply  infected  was  the  Abbey  of  RipaiUe,  which 
found  Itself  unable  to  control  them,  and  made  over  its  temporal 
rights  to  Tommaso  I,  Count  of  Savoy.     He  issued  an  edict,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  imposing  a  fine  of  ten  sols  for 
giving  refuge  to  heretics,  which  proved  altogether  ineffective 
Thus,  m  the   absence  of  efficient  repression,  were   established 
those  Alpme   communities    whose   tenacity   of   belief   supplied 
through  centuries  an  unfailing  succession  of  humble  martyrs 
and  who  ennobled  human  natm-e  by  their  marvellous  example 
ot  constancy  and  endurance.f 

.est  TTi^lt  ""•  -'f,^^— ^l^^pi^»^^^^^  PP.  III.  Re. 

ff     M    ,     '        '     ^'^"''  ^•«^-^^'''taer.Konradv.  Marburg,  pp.  42  44- 
Anna).  Marbacens.  aon.  1231  (Urstisii  Germ.  Hist.  Scriptt  II  90)  ' 

+  Bolin,er,  Regest.  Imp.  V.  llO.-Comba,  La  Riforma  in  Italia  I  254-57- 

Torf  "3  ^^T"^  '^'  ^-  *^'°^"""'  <U"'  ^P'«°*^  <1^"«  Storia  del  Piemonte 
Tonne,  1874,  pp.  15-21)  argues  that  the  letter  of  Otho  IV.  is  only  the  drafHf  one 
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A  u>..nc.h  the  Lombard  Waldenses  admitted  their  descent  from 

^4^  f>.^  hprptics  the  favor  shown  them  by 

likewise  q--f ^;^;;tr^^^^^^^^  Arquato.    For  three  years 

and  a  ^f  \  ^'f  ^,  ^^^^^^.^e,  and  consolations  of  religion.     So 
dewived  of  all  the  observances  cm"  , 

reconciliation  with  a  threaot  dm      g  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^ 

r;LraXl^:rK:^s  dl^^^^^     w^ch  required  them  to 
for  this,  ^^d  retused  ^  .^^.^^^^  ^^  j^.^     ^f, 

compensate  their  bishop  ^."'^  '  ^,^     ^iations  the  Visitors  de- 

some  six  months  --^^d  m  frm  less  n  g  ^^^^,,^^^  of- 

.MC  the  bishop  aesirel^^;:;;;^;;;^^^  -^^^  of  a.ch.ological 

Reinerii  Summa  (Martene  Thesaur.  V.  1775). 
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ciliation  which  enabled  the  clergy  to  return  from  exile.    About 
the  same  period  Innocent  found  himself  obliged  to  use  persuasion 
and  argument  in  the  endeavor  to  urge  the  people  of  Treviso  to 
expel  their  heretics.     So  far  from  threatening  them,  he  beg<.ed 
them  to  have  faith  that  their  bishop  would  reform  the  excises 
ot  the  clergy  whose  evil  example  had  disturbed  them.     It  is  easy 
thus  to  understand  the  exulting  confidence  with  which  the  heretics 
anticipated  the  eventual  triumph  of  their  creeds,  and  the  despair 
which  led  Abbot  Joachim  of  Flora,  in  expounding  the  Apocahise 
to  see  m  them  the  locusts  with  the  power  of  scorpions  who  i/sue 
from  the  bottomless  pit  at  the  sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet  (Eev 
IX.  3,  4).    These  heretics  are  the  Antichrist ;  they  are  to  grow  in 
power  and  their  king  is  already  chosen,  that  king  of  the  locusts 
'  whose  name  m  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  but  in  the  Greek 
tongue  hath  his  name  Apollyon  "  (Eev.  xx.  11).    Resistance  to  them 
will  be  m  vam ;  they  are  to  unite  with  the  Saracens,  with  whom, 

wl '    ^^^'     ""^  *"'  '"'^"^'^y  «'^^•'""g  i^to  negotiations  * 
When  Honorius  III,  in  1220,  obtained  from  Frederic  II  the 

agined  that  the  way  was  open  for  its  immediate  suppression     If 
so,  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  his,  mistake.     Whatever  'pro- 
fessions Frederic  might  make,  or  whatever  rigor  he  might  exer 
cise  m  his  Sicilian  dominions,  it  was  no  part  ll  his  polify  to  es 
trange  the  Ghibelline  leaders,  or  to  strengthen  the  Guelflc  fa  tions 
in  the  turbulent  little  republics  which  hf  sought  to  reduced 'l 
jection.    His  whole  reign  was  an  internecine  conflict,  open  or  con 
cealed,  with  Eome,  and  he  was  too  much  of  a  free-thinker  to  have 
any  scruples  as  to  the  sources  whence  he  could  draw  strength  f" 
hZf    ""^  ""7^"'^''^  *«^  his  enemy.     In  central  and  upper  Italy 

Already  m  1221  Ezzelm  da  Eomano,  the  most  powerful  Ghibel- 
line in  the  March  of  Treviso,  was  complained  of  for  the  protection 
which  he  afforded  to  heretics,  and  his  continuing  to  do'so  to  he 
end  shows  that  he  found  it  to  be  good  policy.^'  When,  in  122^ 

III  Rersfx^'if  wt  """If"!' "  ''  ^''"=^"^^'  P-  "•  PP- ''  «''«'-I--.  PP. 
^  ^         (^irenze,  1884)._Cf.  Pseudo-Joachim  de  septem  temporibus  Ecclesiaj 
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Ingheramo  da  Macerata,  the  late  podest-i  of  Eimim,  was  perse- 
cuted by  the  citizens  because  he  had  delivered  for  burning  as 
heretics  some  of  their  daughters  and  sisters,  and  because  he  had 
wished  to  inscribe  on  their  statute-books  the  constitutions  of  Fred- 
eric, it  was  not  to  the  emperor  that  he  apphed  for  protection,  but 

to  Honorius  III.* 

Something  more  than  imperial  edicts  was  plainly  necessary, 
and  Honorius,  in  casting  around  for  methods  to  check  the  spread 
of  heresy,  appointed,  in  1224,  the  Bishops  of  Brescia  and  Modena 
as  commissioners  with  special  powers  to  exterminate  the  heretics 
of  Lombardy— as  inquisitors,  in  fact,  this  being  one  of  the  steps 
which  gradually  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
usefulness  of  the  Dominicans  in  this  respect  not  having  yet  been 
divined     The  Bishop  of  Modena,  however,  undertook  a  mission 
to  convert  the  pagans  of  Prussia,  and  the  Bishop  of  Kimini  was 
substituted  in  his  place.     The  prelates  commenced  with  Brescia 
itself,  whose  prelate  doubtless  knew  where  to  strike.    They  or- 
dered the  tearing  down  of  certain  houses  where  heretical  preach- 
ers had  been  accustomed  to  hold  forth.     At  once  an  armed  insur- 
rection broke  out.     The  perennial  factions  of  the  city  took  sides. 
Several  churches  were  burned,  and  the  heretics  parodied  from  them 
the  anathema  by  casting  lighted  torches  from  the  windoxN^  and 
solemnly  excommunicating  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  was  not  until  after  a  severe  and  prolonged  conflict  that  the 
Catholics  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  then  the  terms  prescribed 
bv  Honorius  were  so  mild  as  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  deemed 
politic  to  drive  the  defeated  party  to  despair.     All  excommum. 
cates  were  required  to  apply  personally  for  absolution  to  the  Holy 
See     The  fortified  houses  of  the  lords  of  Gambara,  of  Ugona,  ot 
the  Oriani,  of  the  sons  of  Botatio,  who  had  been  the  leadei-s  in  the 
troubles,  were  ordered  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  never  to  be  re- 
built while  other  strongholds,  which  had  been  defended  against 
the  Catholics,  were  to  be  cut  down  one-third  or  one-halt.     Bem- 
flced  clerks  who  were  children  of  heretics  or  of  fautors  were  to  be 
'  suspended  for  three  years  or  more  as  their  individual  participation 
in  the  troubles  might  indicate.   A  levy  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
lire  was  ordered  on  the  clergy  of  Lombardy  and  the  Trivigiana 

•  Epistt.  S»cul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  451  (Mon.  Hist.  GcrnU.-Potthast  No.  7672. 
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to  recompense  the  Catholics  for  the  losses  endured  in  contending 
with  the  heretics.  So  unaccustomed  as  yet  were  the  Lombards  to 
persecution  that  even  these  conditions  were  deemed  too  harsh. 
The  city  of  Milan  interceded,  and  finally  even  the  authorities  of 
Brescia  itself  urged  that  moderation  would  be  conducive  to  peace ; 
and,  May  1,  1226,  Honorius  authorized  the  bishops  to  use  their 
discretion  in  diminishing  the  penalties.  When,  however,  the  Do- 
minican Guala  was  elected  Bishop  of  Brescia  in  1230,  he  speedily 
succeeded  in  introducing  in  the  local  statutes  the  law  of  Frederic, 
of  March,  1224,  which  decreed  for  heretics  the  stake  or  loss  of  the 
tongue,  and  he  forced  the  podesta  to  swear  to  its  execution.^ 

Gregory  IX.  was  a  man  of  sterner  temper  than  Honorius,  and, 
despite  his  octogenary  age,  his  advent  to  the  pontificate,  in  1227, 
was  the  signal  for  unrelenting  war  on  heresy.     Within  three 
weeks  of  his  accession  peace  was  signed,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
papacy,  between  Frederic  11.  and  the  Lombard  League,  with  pro- 
visions for  the  suppression  of  heresy.     Gregory  immediately,  in 
the  most  imperious  fashion,  summoned  the  Lombards  to  perform, 
their  duty.     Hitherto,  he  told  them,  aU  their  pretended  efforts  had 
been  fraudulent.     IN'o  enforcement  of  the  imperial  constitutions 
had  been  attempted.     If  the  heretics  had  at  any  time  been  driven 
away,  it  was  with  a  secret  understanding  that  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  return  and  dwell  in  peace.     If  fines  had  been  inflicted, 
the  money  had  been  covertly  refunded.     If  statutes  had  been  en- 
acted, there  was  always  a  reservation  by  which  they  were  ren- 
dered ineffective.     Thus  heresy  had  grown  and  strengthened  while 
the  liberties  of  the  Church  had  been  subverted.     Heretics  had 
been  permitted  to  preach  their  doctrines  publicly,  while  ecclesias- 
tics had  been  outlawed  and  imprisoned.     All  this  must  cease,  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  must  be  enforced,  and,  if  they 
continued  in  their  evil  courses,  the  Holy  See  would  find  means  to 
coerce  them  in  their  perversity,  f 

These  were  brave  words,  though  the  political  condition  of 
Lombardy  rendered  them  ineffective,  l^earer  home,  however, 
Gregory  had  fairer  opportunity  of  enforcing  his  will,  and  we  have 


♦  Epistt.  Saec.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  264-66,  2V5,  295  (Mon.  Hist.  Germ.).  — Ha  vet 
Bibl.  de  r:ecole  des  Charles,  1880,  p.  602,  * 

t  Epistt.  Saec.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  355. 
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already  seen  how  promptly  he  recognized  the  utility  of  the  Order 
of  Dominic  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Inquisition  by  his  ten- 
tative action  in  Florence.    While  this  was  taking  shape  his  zeal 
was  stimulated  by  the  discovery,  in  1231,  that  in  Rome  itself  her- 
esy had  become  so  bold  that  it  ventured  to  assert  itself  openly, 
and  that  many  priests  and  other  ecclesiastics  had  been  converted. 
Probably  the  first  auto  defe  on  record  was  that  held  by  the  ben- 
ator  Annibaldo  at  the  portal  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  when 
these  unfortunates  were  burned  or  condemned  to  perpetual  pris- 
on, and  Gregory  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  issue  the  de- 
cretal which  became  the  basis  of  inquisitorial  procedure,  and  to 
procure  the  enactment  of  severe  secular  laws  in  the  name  ot  the 
senator     The  details  I  have  already  given  (Vol.  I.  p.  325),  and 
they  need  not  be  repeated  here ;  but  Gregory  did  not  content 
himself  with  what  he  thus  accomplished  in  Rome.     His  aid  just 
then  was  desirable  to  Frederic  IT.  in  his  Lombard  complications, 
and  to  Gregory's  urgencv  may  doubtless  be  attributed  the  severe 
leo-islation  of  the  Sicilian  Constitutions,  issued  about  this  time, 
and  the  Ravenna  decrees  of  1232.     Shortly  afterwards  indeed 
we  find  Frederic  writing  to  him  that  they  are  bke  father  and 
son:  that  they  should  sharpen  the  spiritual  and  temporal  swords 
respectively  committed  to  them  against  heretics  and  rebels,  with- 
out wasting  effort  on  sophistry,  for  if  time  be  spent  m  disputation 
nature  will  succumb  to  disease.     It  is  not  probable  that  Gregory 
counted  much  on  the  zeal  of  the  emperor,  but  he  sent  the  edict  of 
Annibaldo  to  Milan,  with  instructions  that  it  be  adopted  and  en- 
forced there.     Already,  in  1228,  his  legate,  Goffredo,  Cardina    of 
San  Marco,  had  obtained  of  the  Milanese  the  enactment  of  a  law 
by  which  the  houses  of  heretics  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
secular  authorities  were  required  to  put  to  death  within  ten  days 
all  who  were  condemned  by  the  Church ;  but  thus  far  no  execu- 
tions seem  to  have  taken  place  under  it.*  ^    ,,    ^    ,    ,u„. 
It  was  now  that  Gregory,  seeing  the  futility  of  all  efforts  thus 
far  save  those  which  the  Dominicans  were  making  m  Florence, 

-  Raynald.  Annal.  ann.  1231,  No.  13-18.-Coustit.  Sicular.  Lib^i^m  i  - 
Rich.  S.  Germ.  Chron.  (Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  VII.  1026).- V.t.  Gregor.  PP^  X.  (lb 
III.  578).-Hist.  Diplom.  Frid.  II.  T.  IV.  pp.  299-300,  409-1 1.-\ err,  Stor.a  d« 
Milano,  I.  242.— Bern.  Corio,  Hist.  Milanese,  ann.  1228. 
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hit  upon  the  final  and  successful  experiment  of  confiding  to  the 
Order  the  suppression  of  heresy  as  part  of  their  regular  duties. 
A  fresh  impulse  was  felt  all  along  the  hne.    The  Church  suddenly 
found  that  it  could  count  upon  an  unexpected  reserve  of  enthusi- 
asm, boundless  and  exhaustless,  despising  danger  and  reckless  of 
consequences,  which  in  the  end  could  hardly  fail  to  triumph.     A 
new  class  of  men  now  appears  upon  the  scene— San  Piero  Mar- 
tire,  Giovanni  da  Yicenza,  Eolando  da  Cremona,  Eainerio  Sac- 
cone— worthy  to  rank  with  their  brethren  in  Languedoc,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  what  they  held  to  be  their  duty  with  'a  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  which  must  command  respect,  however  repul- 
sive their  labors  may  seem  to  us.     On  one  hand  these  men  had 
an  easier  task  than  their  Western  colleagues,  for  they  had  not  to 
contend  with  the  jealousy,  or  submit  to  the  control,  of  the  bish^ 
ops.    The  independence  of  the  ItaHan  episcopate  had  been  broken 
down  m  the  eleventh  century.     Besides,  the  bishops  naturaUy 
belonged  to  the  Guelfic  faction,  and  welcomed  any  alhes  who 
promised  to  aid  them  in  crushing  the  antagonistic  party  in  their 
turbulent   cities.     On  the  other  hand,  the  poHtical  dissensions 
which  raged  everywhere  with  savage  ferocity  increased   enor- 
mously the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  task. 

In  Italy,  as  in  France,  the  organization  of  the  Inquisition  was 
gradual.     It  advanced  step  by  step,  the  earlier  proceedings,  as  we 
have  seen  both  in  Florence  and  Toulouse,  being  characterized  by 
little  regularity.     As  the  tribunal  by  degrees  assumed  shape,  a 
defimte  code  of  procedure  was  established  which  was  virtually 
the  same  everywhere,  except  with  regard  to  the  power  of  confis- 
cation, the  apphcation  of  the  profits  of  persecution,  and  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  innocent.     To  these  attention  has  already  been 
called,  and  they  need  not  detain  us  further.     The  problems  which 
the  founders  of  the  Inquisition  had  to  meet  in  Italy,  and  the 
methods  m  which  these  were  met,  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a 
rapid  glance  at  what  remains  to  us  of  the  careers  of  some  of  the 
earnest  men  who  undertook  the  apparently  hopeless  task. 

The  earhest  name  I  have  met  with  bearing  the  title  of  Inquis 
itor  of  Lombardy  is  that  of  a  Fra  Alberico  in  1232.  The  Cardinal 
Legate  Goffredo,  whom  we  have  seen  busy  in  Milan,  undertook  to 
qmet  civil  strife  in  Bergamo,  with  the  consent  of  all  factions  bv 
appointing  as  podesta  Pier  Torriani  of  Milan;  and  at  the  slme 
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time  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  a  raid  on  heretics  a  num- 

\.  „„     TViA  T-Psiilt  did  not  correspond  to  his  expectauous. 

etics.    The  result  ma  ^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^  .^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

the  connivance  of  the  podesta  the  j^.i^aing  the  bishop 

and  made  a  general  onslaught  on  the  clergj ,  i  n 

and  the  friars,  in  which  a  monk  of  San  Sabmo  ^^^^^^ 

mterdict  by  the  "V^  ^  U  satisfaction  was  promised. 

Rolando  was  asked  to  ^e^™' ^^^^        ^^^  imprisonment  of  the 

P,S\rknown     Gregory  took  advantage  of  the  opportun,  y 

should  be  known.     ^i^^S"'.;  „-f  TVTnvflvn  with  instruct  ons  tti 

.  by  sending  thither  the  ^^:^:^;^,u^6.,  ample 

place  the  city  under  contiol  «  J*^^  ~        J.  ^^^  ^his  arrange- 
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prisoners.     Sharp  as  was  this  experience,  it  did  not  dull  the  edge 
of  Rolando's  zeal,  for  the  next  year  we  find  him  at  work  in  the 
Milanese,  where  he  received  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Lantelmo,  a  noble  who  sheltered  heretics  in  his  castle  near  Lodi 
-tor  this  Lantelmo  was  condemned  to  be  led  through  the  streets 
stripped  and  with  a  halter  around  his  neck,  to  Eolando's  presence' 
and  there  to  accept  such  penance  as  the  friar,  at  command  of  the 
pope,  might  enjoin  on  him.    A  month  later  we  hear  of  his  seizin., 
two  Florentine  merchants,  Feriabente  and  Capso,  with  all  their 
goods.     They  evidently  were  persons  of  importance,  for  Greo-orv 
ordered  their  release  in  view  of  having  received  bail  for  them  in 
the  enormous  sum  of  two  thousand  silver  marks.* 

During  this  transition  period,  while  the  Inquisition  was  slowly 
taking  shape,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  Dominicans  eno-a^ed 
m  the  work  of  persecution  was  Giovanni  Schio  da  Vicenza°  I 
have  alluded  m  a  previous  chapter  to  his  marvellous  career  as  a 
pacificator,  and  it  may  perhaps  not  be  unjust  to  assume  that  his 
motive  in  employing  his  unequalled  eloquence  in  harmonizing  dis- 
cordant factions  was  not  only  the  Christian  desire  for  peace"  but 
also  to  remove  the  obstruction  to  persecution  caused  byperiietual 
strife,  for  in  almost  all  these  movements  we  mav  tra^e  the  con 
nection  between  heresy  and  politics.     After  his  wonderful  success 
at  Bologna,  Gregory  urged  him  to  undertake  a  similar  mission  to 
Horence,  where  constant  civic  war  was  accompanied  by  recrudes 
cence  of  heresy.     In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  embryonic  Inquisi- 
tion there,  heresy  was  undisguised,  and  the  ministers  of  Clirist 
were  openly  opposed  and  ridiculed.     Gregory  assumed  that  Gio- 
vanni acted  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
did  not  venture  to  send  him  orders,  but  only  requests.     He 'was, 
like  all  his  colleagues,  popularly  regarded  as  a  thaumaturgist,  and 

^^^  «  Epistt.  S.C.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  559.  -  Raynald.  ann.  1333,  No.  40.  -  Ripol,  I. 

Probably  about  this  period  may  have  occurred  the  incident  related  of  Mone 
a  the  d  ,e  of  St,  Dominic,  whose  efforts  against  the  heretics  of  LonCy 
are  sa.d  to  have  aroused  their  animosity  to  the  point  that  a  noble  named  Pe  do 
hired  an  assass.n  to  despatch  him.  Word  was  brought  to  Moueta  who  se  z  1  ! 
crucfix  and  assembled  a  band  of  the  faithful,  with  "whom  he  capt^^ed  P  do 
and  the  bravo,  delivered  them  to  tl>e  secular  authorities,  and  they  wefe  I  'h 
burned  alive.-Ricchini  Vit.  Monet*,  p.  viii.  ^ 
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stories  were  told  of  Ws  crossing  rivers  dry-shod,  and  causing  vult- 
ures to  descend  from   on  high  at  his  simple  command.     The 
BoLnese  we  so  loath  to  part  with  him  that  they  used  gentle 
vi2i?nceo  retain  him,  and  only  let  him  go  after  Gregory  had 
Ordered  their  city  laid  under  interdict,  and  had  threatened  to  de- 
^Zot  its  episcopal  dignity  any  place  which  should  detain  him 
against  his  wV     After  completely  succeeding  in  his  mission  to 
Xence  he  was  despatched  on  a  similar  one  to  Lombardy.     The 
League  which  had  been  so  efficient  an  instrument  in  curbing  the 
fmpSl  power,  was  breaking  up.    Fears  were  entertained  that 
Fred  ri    would  soon  return  from  Germany  with  an  army,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Lombard  cities  and  nobles  were  disposed  to  invite 
toi      Some  countervailing  influence  was  required,  and  nothing 
^re  effective  than  Giovanni's  eloquence  could  be  resorted  to. 
At  Padua,  Treviso,  Conigliano,  Ceneda,  Oderzo  Belluno  and  Jd^ 
tre  he  preached  on  the  text  "  Blessed  are  the    eet  of  the  bearers 
of  peace"  with  such  effect  that  even  the  terrible  Ezzehn  da  Ro- 
manoTsaid  to  have  twice  burst  into  tears.     The  whole  land  was 
Sec   save  the  ancestral  quarrel  between  Ezzehn  and  the  counts 
of  Carni  San  Piero,  which  unpardonable  wrongs  had  rendered 
LlarJe     After  a  visit  to  Mantua,  the  apostle  of  peace  went 
to  Verona  then  besieged  by  an  army  of  Mantuans,  Bo  ognese, 
BreTcTans   and  Faenzans,  where  he  pei^uaded  the  assailants  to 
wrdrTw  L  the  Veronese,  in  gratitude,  proclaimed  him  podesta 
;Tac«ion.     He  promptly  made  use  of  the  position    o  burn 
•n  the  maWace  some  sixty  heretics  of  both  sexes  belongmg 
to  the  noblest  f  amihes  of  the  city.    Then  he  summoned  to  a  great 
iemWy  in  a  plain  hard  by  all  the  confederate  cities  and  nobles^ 
Obtdie?t  to  hi  caU  there  came  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the 
BisCs  of  Mantua,  Brescia,  Bologna  Modena,ReggioT^^^^^^^^ 
Vlrpn/a  Padua  and  Ceneda,  Ezzehn  da  Romano,  the  Marquis  oi 
Se  who  tt  Lord  of  Mantua,  the  Count  of  San  Bonifacio,  who 
fuled  FeLra,  and  delegates  from  aU  the  cities  with  their  carro- 
cW     The  mu  titude  was  diversely  estimated  at  from  forty  thou- 
■  id  to  Ave  hundred  thousand  souls,  who  were  wrought  by  his 
XL  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  mutual  ^f  ~,,^^ 
denouncing  as  rebels  and  enemies  of  the  Church  all  who  adhered 
to  Frderi!  or  invited  him  to  Italy,  Giovanni  induced  his  auditors 
to  Iwetrto  accept  such  settlement  of  their  quarrels  as  he  should 
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dictate,  and  when  he  announced  the  terms  they  unanimously 
signed  the  treaty.* 

So  great  became  his  reputation  that  Gregory  IX.  was  seriously 
disturbed  at  a  report  that  Giovanni  contemplated  making  himself 
pope.     A  consistory  was  assembled  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
excommunicating  him,  and  that  step  would  have  been  taken  had 
not  the  Bishop  of  Modena  sworn  upon  a  missal  that  he  had  once 
seen  an  angel  descend  from  heaven  while  Giovanni  was  speaking, 
and  place  a  golden  cross  upon  his  brow.     A  confidential  mission 
was  sent  to  Bologna  to  investigate  his  career  there,  which  returned 
with  authentic  accounts  of  numberless  miracles  performed  by  him, 
among  them  no  less  than  ten  resuscitations  of  the  dead.     So  holy 
a  man  could  not  well  be  thrust  from  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and 
the  project  was  abandoned.f 

Meanwhile  he  had  visited  his  native  place,  Yicenza,  on  invita- 
tion of  the  bishop,  and  had  so  impressed  the  people  that  they  gave 
him  their  statutes  to  revise  at  his  pleasure,  and  proclaimed  him 
duke,  marquis,  and  count  of  the  city— titles  which  belonged  to  the 
bishop,  who  also  offered  to  make  over  the  episcopate  to  him.     As 
at  Verona,  he  used  his  power  to  burn  a  number  of  heretics.     Dur- 
ing his  absence  at  Yerona,  Uguccione  Pileo,  an  enemy  of  the  Schia 
family,  induced  the  people  to  revolt,  when  Giovanni  hastened  back 
and  suppressed  the  rebellion,  putting  to  death,  with   torture,  a 
number  of  citizens,  who  are  charitably  supposed  to  have   been 
heretics.     Uguccione  brought  up  reinforcements ;   a  fierce  battle 
was  fought  in  the  streets,  and  Giovanni  was  worsted  and  taken 
prisoner.     A  letter  of  condolence,  addressed  to  him  in  prison,  by 
Gregory,  under  date  of  September  22,  1233,  serves  to  ^x  the  date 
of  this,  and  to  show  how  powerless  was  the  papacy  to  protect 
its  agents  in  the  fierce  dissensions  of  the  period.     Giovanni  was 
obliged  to  ransom  himself  and  return  to  Yerona,  and  thence  to 
Bologna.    The  peace  which  he  had  effected  was  of  short  duration 
The  chronic  wars  broke  out  afresh,  and  Giovanni,  at  the  instance 
of  Gregory,  came  again  to  pacify  them.     In  this  he  succeeded,  but 
no  sooner  was  his  back  turned  than  hostihties  were  renewed. 

*  RipoU  I.  48,  56-9.-Matt.  Paris,  ann.  1238,  p.  320.-Chron.  Veronens  ann 
1233  (Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  VIII.  67).— Gerardi  Maurisii  Hist.  (lb.  pp.  37-9).-Barba' 
rano  de'  Mironi,  Hist.  Eccles.  di  Vicenza,  II.  79-84. 

t  Barbarano  de'  Mironi,  op.  cit.  II.  90-1. 
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Greo-ory  made  a  third  attempt,  througli  the  Bishops  of  Reggio  and 
Treviso  who  induced  the  warring  factions  to  lay  down  their  arms 
for  a  while;  but  the  main  object,  of  presenting  a  united  front  and 
keepino-  Frederic  out  of  Italy,  was  lost.  Ezzelin  and  a  number 
of  the°cities  urged  his  coming,  and  the  decisive  victory  of  Corte- 
nuova  in  November,  1237,  dissolved  the  Lombard  League  which 
had  so  long  held  the  empire  in  check,  and  made  him  master  of 

Lombardy.*  .  .  '     ■    ,  •      at 

During  aU  this  time  Gregory  had  been  untiring  m  his  efforts 
to  subdue  heresy  in  Lombardy,  undeterred  by  the  disheartemng 
lack  of  result.    AU  his  legates  to  that  province  were  duly  in- 
structed to  regard  this  as  one  of  their  chief  duties.    In  May,  1236, 
he  had  even  attempted  to  establish  there  a  rudimentary  Inqmsi- 
tion  but,  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  land,  even  he  could 
hardlv  have  expected  to  accomplish  anything.     Frederic  came 
with  professions  that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  one  of  the 
motives  impelling  him  to  the  enterprise ;  and  when  Gregory  re- 
proached him  with  suppressing  the  preaching  of  the  friars  and 
thus  favoring  heresy,  he  astutely  retorted,  with  a  reference  to 
Giovanni,  by  alluding  to  those  who,  under  pretext  of  making  war 
on  heresv,  were  busy  in  establishing  themselves  as  potentates,  and 
were  taking  castles  as  security  from  those  suspect  m  faith.     Greg- 
ory in  reply,  could  only  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  acts  ot 
the' adventurous  friar.'  Yet  Gregory  himself,  when  it  suited  his 
Lombard  pohcy,  did  not  hesitate  to  relax  his  severity  against  the 
heretics,  and  it  became  a  popular  cry  in  Germany  that  he  had 
been  bribed  with  their  gold.f 

For  some  years  Giovanni  Schio  led  a  comparatively  qmet  ex- 
istence in  Bologna,  but  in  1247,  by  which  time  the  Inquisition  was 
fairly  taking  shape.  Innocent  IV.  appointed  him  perpetual  inquisi- 
tor throughout  Lombardy,  arming  him  with  full  powers  and  re- 
leasing him  from  all  subjection  or  accountability  to  the  Dominican 
..eneral  or  provincial.  In  the  existing  condition  of  the  north  of 
Italy  the  commission  was  virtually  inoperative,  and  its  only  mter- 

'  RiDoU  I  60-1.— Barbarano  de'  Mironi  op.  cit.  11.  86,  91-3. 

+  gZ  PP  IX  Bull,  nie  humani  generis,  30  Maii,  1236  (RipoH  I.  95,  g.vcB 
tins  i!  187  protl^y  a  reissue).  -  Bpistt.  S.cul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  693,  700,  0  , 
704  Im  t  Diplom.  Frid.  11.  T.  IV.  P.  a.  pp.  907-8.-Schmidt,  Cathares,  I.  161. 
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est  lies  in  its  terms,  which  show  that  up  to  this  time  there  was  no 
organized  Inquisition  there.  We  hear  nothing  further  of  his  ac- 
tivity, even  after  the  death  of  Frederic,  in  1250,  until,  in  1256,  the 
long-delayed  crusade  was  undertaken  against  Ezzelin  da  Eomano. 
By  hi&  fiery  eloquence  he  raised  in  Bologna  a  considerable  force 
of  crusaders,  at  whose  head  he  marched  against  the  tyrant  of  the 
Trevisan,  but,  disgusted  with  the  quarrels  of  the  leaders,  he  re- 
turned to  Bologna  before  the  final  catastrophe,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  perished,  in  1265,  in  the  crusade  against  Manfred,  when 
there  was  a  contingent  of  ten  thousand  Bolognese  in  the  army  of 
('harles  of  Anjou." 

Yet  the  most  noteworthy  in  all  respects  of  the  dauntless  zealots 
who  fought  the  seemingly  desperate  battle  against  heresy  was 
Piero  da  Yerona,  better  known  as  St.  Peter  Martyr.     Born  at 
Yerona  in  1203  or  1206,  of  a  heretic  family,  his  legend  relates  that 
he  was  divinely  led  to  recognize  their  errors.     When  a  schoolboy 
of  only  seven  years  of  age  his  uncle  chanced  to  ask  him  what  he 
learned,  and  he  repeated  the  orthodox  creed.     His  uncle  there- 
upon told  him  he  must  not  say  that  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  for  he  was  not  the  creator  of  the  visible  universe ;  but 
the  child,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  overcame  his  elder  in  argu- 
ment, who  thereupon  urged  the  parents  to  remove  him  from 
school,  but  the  father,  who  hoped  to  see  him  become  a  leader  of 
the  sect,  allowed  him  to  complete  his  education.     His  orthodox 
zeal  grew  with  his  growth,  and  in  1221  he  entered  the  Dominican 
Order.     His  confessor  testified  that  he  never  committed  a  mortal 
sm,  and  the  bull  of  his  canonization  bears  emphatic  evidence  to 
his  humility,  his  meek  obedience,  his  sweet  benignity,  his  exhaust- 
less  compassion,  his  unfailing  patience,  his  wonderful  charity,  his 
passionate  supplications  to  God  for  martyrdom,  and  the  innumera- 
ble miracles  which  illustrated  his  life.f 

Before  the  Dominicans  were  armed  with  the  power  of  perse- 
cution Piero  earnestly  devoted  himself  to  the  original  function  of 
the  Order,  that  of  controverting  heresy,  and  preaching  against 
heretics.  In  this  the  success  of  the  young  apostle  was  marvel- 
lously aided   by  his  thaumaturgic  development.      At  Eavenna, 

*  Ripoll  I.  174-5.— Barbarano  de'  Mironi,  op.  cit.  II.  94-6. 

t  Jac.  de  Voragine  Legenda  Aurea  s.  v.— Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  I.  94. 
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Mantua,  Yenice,  Milan,  and  other  places,  numerous  wonders  are 
related  of  his  performance.  Thus,  at  Cesena,  the  success  of  his 
efforts  at  conversion  irritated  the  heretics,  who,  on  one  occasion 
interrupted  his  preaching  in  the  pubhc  square  by  volleys  of  filth 
and  stones  discharged  from  a  house  near  by.  He  several  time» 
mildly  entreated  them  to  desist,  but  in  vain,  when,  inspired  by 
divine  wrath,  he  launched  a  terrible  imprecation  against  them. 
Instantly  the  house  crumbled  in  ruin,  burying  the  sacrilegious 
wretches,  nor  could  it  be  rebuilt  until  long  afterwards.* 

When  the  Dominicans  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  persecu- 
tion his  earnest  zeal  naturally  caused  him  to  be  selected  as  one  of 
the  earliest  laborers.     In  1233  he  was  sent  to  Milan,  where,  thus 
far,  aU  the  efforts  of  papal  missives  and  legates  had  proved  in- 
effectual to  rouse  the  authorities  and  the  citizens  to  undertake 
the  holy  work.     The  laws  which,  in  1228,  Cardinal  Goffredo  had 
inscribed  on  the  statute-book  had  remained  a  dead  letter.     All 
this  was  changed  when  Piero  da  Yerona  made  his  influence  felt. 
Not  only  did  he  cause  Gregory's  legislation  of  1231  to  be  adopted 
in  the  municipal  law,  but  he  stimulated  the  podesta,  Oldrado  da 
Tresseno,  and  the  archbishop,  Enrico  da  Settala,  to  work  m  earn- 
est.    A  number  of  heretics  were  burned,  who  were  probably  the 
first  victims  of  fanaticism  which  Milan  had  seen  since  the  time  of 
the  Cathari  of  Monforte.     So  strong  was  the  impression  made  by 
these  executions  that  they  earned  for  the  podesta  Oldrado  the 
honor  of  an  equestrian  portrait  in  bas-relief,  with  the  inscription, 
"  Qui  solium  struxit,  Catharos  ut  debuit  uxit;'  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  adorning  the  wall  of  the  Sala  del  Consiglio,  now  the  Archivio 
pubblico.     It  fared  worse  with  the  archbishop,  who  was  rendered 
so  unpopular  that  he  was  banished,  for  which  the  magistracy  was 
duly  excommunicated;  but  he,  too,  had  posthumous  reward,  for 
his  tomb  bore  the  legend  "institttto  inquisitore  jugulavit  hcBresesP 
Piero  likewise  founded  in  Milan  a  company,  or  association,  for  the 
suppression  of  heresy,  which  was  taken  under  immediate  papal 
protection  — the  model  of  that  which  ten  years  later  did  such 
bloody  work  in  Florence.     We  may  safely  assume  that  his  fiery 
activity  continued  unabated,  though  we  hear  nothing  of  him  until 
1242,  when  we  again  find  him  in  Milan  so  vigorously  at  work  that 

*  Campana,  Storia  di  San  Piero-Martire,  Milano,  1741,  pp.  28-39. 
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he  is  said  to  have  caused  a  sedition  which  nearly  ruined  the 
city.^ 

Two  years  later  we  meet  Mm  fighting  heresy  in  Florence. 
Ihat  city,  It  will  be  remembered,  was  the  subject  of  the  earliest 
inquisitorial  experiments,  Frk  Giovanni  di  Salerno,  Prior  of  Santa 
Maria  NoveUa,  having  been  commissioned  to  prosecute  heretics 
m  1228,  and  being  succeeded  after  his  death,  in  1230   by  Fr4 
Aldobrandini  Cavalcante,  and  about  1241  by  Frd  Kuggieri  Cal- 
cagni.     The  first  two  of  these  accompUshed  little,  being,  in  fact 
rather  preachers  than  inquisitors.     The  heretics  were  protected 
by  the  Crhibelline  faction  and  the  partisans  of  Frederic  II    and 
heresy,  far  from  decreasing,  spread  rapidly  in  spite  of  occasional 
burmngs.     When  the  Oatharan  Bishop  Paternon  fled,  his  posi- 
tion was  successively  held  by  three  others,  Torsello,  Brunnetto 
and  Giacopo  da  Monteflascone.    Many  of  the  most  powerful  fami- 
lies were  heretics  or  open  defenders  of  heresy-the  Baroni  Pulci 
Cipriani,  OavaJcanti,  Saraceni,  and  MaJpresa.     The  Baroni  built 
a  stronghold  at  San  Gaggio,  beyond  the  walls,  which  served  as  a 
refuge  for  the  Perfected,  and  there  were  plenty  of  houses  in  the 
town  where  they  could  hold  their  conventicles  in  safety     The 
Cipriam  had  two  palaces,  one  at  Mugnone  and  the  other  in  Flor 
ence,  where  troops  of  Cathari  assembled  under  the  leadership  of 
a  heresiarch  named  Marchisiano,  and  there  were  great  schools  at 
Poggibonsi,  Plan  di  Cascia,  and  Ponte  a  Sieve.f 

The  whole  of  central  Italy,  in  fact,  was  ahnost  as  deeply  infected 
with  heresy  as  Lombardy,  and  Mttle  had  as  yet  been  done  to  purify 
It.    That  as  late  as  1235  no  comprehensive  attempt  had  been  made 
to  establish  the  Inquisition  is  shown  by  a  papal  brief  addressed  in 
that  year  to  the  Dominicans  of  Viterbo,  empowering  them,  in  all 
the  dioceses  of  Tuscany,  Viterbo,  Orta,  Babieoreggio,  Castro.  So- 
ano  Amerino,  and  Narni,  to  absolve  heretics  not  publicly  defamed 
tor  heresy,  who  should  spontaneously  accuse  themselves':  provided 
the  bishops  assented  and  sufficient  baU  were  given ;  and  the  bish 
ops  were  ordered  to  co-operate.     Heretics  not  thus  voluntarily 
confessing  were  to  b^dealtjmth_a^coMing-to^       papal  statutes 

24lTmnT{T'^^^TT^^^^^^^^^^  Storiadi  Milano,  I. 

i  ^-T^P""  I-  65.-Annal.  Mediolanens.  c.  xiv.  (Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  XVI  65r, 
-Sarpi,  Discorso  (Ed.  Helmstad.  1763,  IV.  21).  ^vi.  ooij. 

t  Lami,  AntichiU  Toscaue,  pp.  497  500 
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At  Yiterbo  dwelt  Giovanni  da  Benevento,  who  was  called  the 
pope  of  the  heretics,  but  it  was  not  until  Gregory  went  thither  in 
1237  and  undertook  the  task  of  purifying  the  place  himself  that 
any  efficient  action  was  taken ;  he  condemned  Giovanni  and  many 
other  heretics,  and  ordered  the  palaces  of  some  of  the  noblest  fam- 
ilies of  the  city  to  be  torn  down,  as  having  afforded  refuge  to  here- 
tics.    At  the  same  time  the  Bishop  of  Padua  was  urged  to  perse- 
vere in  the  good  work,  and  at  Parma  the  Knights  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  instituted  with  the  same  object  by  Jordan,  the  Dominican 
general.      AU  this  indicates  the  commencement   of  systematic 
operations,  and  the  pressure  grew  stronger  year  by  year.     Un- 
der the  energetic  management  of  Euggieri  Calcagm  the  Floren- 
tine Inquisition  rapidly  took  shape  and  executions  became  fr^ 
quent,  while  in  the  confessions  of  the  accused  allusions  are  made 
to  heretics  burned  elsewhere,  showing  that  persecution  was  be- 
coming active  wherever  political  conditions  rendered  it  possible. 
Thus  in  a  confession  of  1244  there  is  a  reference  to  two,  Matfeo 
and  Martello,  burned  not  long  before  at  Pisa.* 

In  Florence  Fra  Ruggieri^s  vigor  was  reducing  the  heretics  to 
desperation.     Each  trial  revealed  fresh  names,  and  as  the  circle 
spread  the  prosecutions  became  more  numerous  and  terrible.    The 
Sio-noria  was  coerced  by  papal  letters  to  enforce  the  citations  of 
the  inquisitor,  and  as  the  prisoners  multiphed  and  their  depositions 
were  taken,  fully  a  third  of  the  citizens,  including  many  nobles, 
were  found  to  be  involved.     Excited  by  the  magnitude  of  the  de- 
velopments, Euggieri  determined  to  strike  at  the  chiefs,  and,  invok- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Priors  of  the  Arts,  he  seized  a  number  of  them 
and  condemned  to  the  stake  those  who  proved  contumacious.    The 
time  had  evidently  come  when  they  must  choose  between  open 
resistance  and  destruction.    The  Baroni  assembled  their  followers, 
broke  open  the  jails,  and  carried  off  the  prisoners,  who  were  dis- 
tributed through  various  strongholds  iii  the  Florentine  territory, 
where  they  continued  to  preach  and  spread  their  doctrines. 

Matters  were  rapidlv  approaching  a  crisis.  On  the  one  hand 
it  was  impossible  for  so  large  a  body  as  the  heretics  to  permit 
themselves  to  be  slaughtered  in  detail  with  impunity,  to  say  noth- 

*  Ripoll  I.  79-80.-Raynald.  aim.  1235,  No.  15.-Vit.  Gregor.  PP.  IX.  (Mu- 
ratori,  S.  R,  I.  HI.  581).-T^anu  op.  cit.  pp.  554,  557. 
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ing  of  the  spoliation  and  gratification  of  private  feuds  which  could 
not  fail  to  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  a  persecution 
of  such  extent  so  recklessly  pursued.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
persecutors  were  maddened  with  excitement  and  with  the  pros- 
pects of  at  last  triumphing  over  the  adversaries  who  had  so  long 
defied  them.     Innocent  lY.  wrote  pressingly  to  the  Signoria  com- 
manding energetic  support  for  the  inquisitor,  and  he  summoned 
from  Lombardy  Piero  da  Verona  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  approach- 
ing struggle.    Towards  the  end  of  1244  Piero  hastened  to  the  con- 
flict, and  his  eloquence  drew  such  crowds  that  the  Piazza  di  Santa 
Maria  JN'ovella  had  to  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  multitude. 
He  utilized  the  enthusiasm  by  enrolling  the  orthodox  nobles  in 
a  guard  to  protect  the  Dominicans,  and  formed  a  military  order 
under  the  name  of  the  Societa  de'  Capitani  di  Santa  Maria,  uni- 
formed in  a  white  doublet  with  a  red  cross,  and  these  led  the 
organization  known  as  the  Compagnia  della  Fede,  sworn  to  defend 
the  Inquisition  at  all  hazards,  under  privileges  granted  by  the 
Holy  See.     Thus  encouraged  and  supported,  Kuggieri  pushed  for- 
ward the  trials,  and  numbers  of  victims  were  burned.     This  was 
a  challenge  which  the  heretics  could  only  decline  under  pain  of 
annihilation.     They  hkewise   organized  under  the  lead   of  the 
Baroni,  and  it  was  not  difiicult  to  persuade  the  podesta,  Ser  Pace 
di  Pesannola  of  Bergamo,  recently  appointed  by  Frederic  IL,  that 
the  interest  of  his  master  required  him  to  protect  them.    Thus  the 
perennial  quarrel  betAveen  the  Church  and  the  empire  filled  the 
streets  of  Florence  with  bloodshed  under  the  banners  of  ortho- 
doxy and  heterodoxy. 

Kuggieri  provoked  the  conflict  without  flinching.  He  cited  the 
Baroni  before  him,  and  when  they  contemptuously  refused  to  ajv 
pear  he  procured  a  special  mandate  from  Innocent*^  I Y.  This  they 
obeyed  ^vith  the  utmost  docility,  about  August  1,  1245,  swearing 
to  stand  to  the  mandates  of  the  Church,  and  depositing  one  thou- 
sand fire  as  security ;  but  when  they  understood  that  he  was  about 
to  render  sentence  against  them,  they  appealed  to  the  podesta. 
Ser  Pace  thereupon  sent  his  oflicers,  August  12,  to  Euggieri,  order- 
ing him  to  annul  the  proceedings  as  contrary  to  the  mandate  of 
the  emperor,  to  return  the  money  taken  as  ^  bail,  and,  in  case  of 
contumacy,  to  appear  the  next  day  before  the  podesta  under  pen- 
alty of  a  thousand  marks.     Ruggieri's  onlv  notice  of  this  was  a 
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summons  the  next  day  to  Ser  Pace  to  appear  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion as  suspect  of  heresy  and  fautorship,  under  pam  of  forfeiture 
of  office     The  fervid  rhetoric  of  Fra  Piero  poured  oil  upon  the 
flames,  and  the  city  found  itself  divided  into  two  factions,  not  un- 
equally matched  and  eager  to  fly  at  each  other.    Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  assembling  of  the  faithful  in  the  churches  on  a  feast- 
day  the  podesta  sounded  the  tocsin,  and  many  unarmed  Catholics 
are  said  to  have  been  slaughtered  before  the  altars.     Then  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  day  (August  24)  Ruggieri  and  Bishop  Ardingho,  m 
the  Piazza  di  S.  Maria  Novella,  publicly  read  a  sentence  condemn- 
ing the  Baroni,  confiscating  their  possessions,  and  ordering  tlieir 
castles  and  palaces  to  be  destroyed,  which  naturaUy  led  to  a  bloody 
collision  between  the  factions.     Piero  then  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Compagnia  della  Fede,  carrying  a  standard  like  the 
other  captains,  among  whom  the  de'  Rossi  were  the  most  conspicu- 
ous     Under  his  leadership  two  murderous  battles  were  fought, 
one  at  the  Croce  al  Trebbio  and  the  other  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Fe- 
licita  in  both  of  which  the  heretics  were  utterly  routed.     Monu- 
ment's still  mark  the  scene  of  these  victories ;  and,  until  recent 
times,  the  banner  which  San  Piero  gave  to  the  de'  Rossi  was  still 
carried  by  the  Compagnia  di  San  Piero  Martire  on  the  celebration 
of  his  birthday,  April  29,  while  the  one  which  he  bore  himself  is 
preserved  among  the  relics  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  and  is  publicly 
displayed  on  his  feast-day. 

Thus  was  destroyed  in  Florence  the  power  of  the  heretics  and 
of  the  Ghibellines.  Ruggieri,  for  his  steadfast  courage,  was  re- 
warded before  the  close  of  1245,  with  the  bishopric  of  Castro,  and 
was  succeeded  as  inquisitor  by  San  Piero  himself,  whose  indefati- 
gable zeal  aUowed  the  heretics  no  rest.  Many  of  them,  recogmzing 
the  futility  of  further  resistance,  abandoned  their  errors ;  others 
fled  and  when  Piero  left  Florence  he  could  boast  that  heresy  was 
conquered  and  the  Inquisition  established  on  an  impregnable  basis ; 
though  Rainerio's  estimate  of  the  Florentine  Cathari,  some  yeai^ 
later,  shows  that  it  still  had  an  ample  harvest  to  reward  its  labors. 

•  Lami  op  cit.  pp.  560-85.-Lami's  account  of  these  troubles,  based  upon 
original  so'urces,  is  so  complete  that  I  have  followed  it  without  reference  to  other 
autoorities.  Most  of  the  documents  are  still  in  the  Archives  of  Florence  (ArchiT. 
Diplom.,  Prov.  S.  Maria  Novella,  ann.  1245).  .  , 

The  Compagnia  della  Fede,  known  subseciuently  as  del  Bigallo,was  changed 
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While  Euggieri,  in  the  summer  of  1245,  was  precipitating  the 
conflict  in  Florence,  Innocent  lY.,  in  the  Council  of  Lyons,  was 
passing  sentence  of  dethronement  on  Frederic  II.  and  trying  to 
find  some  aspirant  hardy  enough  to  accept  the  imperial  crown. 
Frederic  laughed  the  sentence  to  scorn  and  easily  disposed  of  his 
would-be  competitors,  but  he  was  obliged  to  struggle  hard  to  main- 
tain his  Italian  possessions,  and  his  death,  December  13,  1250, 
relieved  the  papacy  from  the  most  formidable  antagonist 'which 
Its  ambitious  designs  had  ever  encountered.     Skilled  equally  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  untiring  in  activity,  dismayed  by  no 
reverses,  intellectually  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  encumbered 
with  few  scruples,  Frederic's  brilhant  abilities  and  indomitable 
courage  had  been  the  one  obstacle  in  the  papal  path  towards  domi- 
nation over  Italy  and  the  foundation  on  that  basis  of  a  universal 
theocratic  monarchy.     His  son,  Conrad  lY.,  a  youth  of  twenty- 
one,  was  scarce  to  be  dreaded  in  comparison,  though  Innocent 
cautiously  waited  for  a  while  in  Lyons  before  venturing  into  Italy 
After  reaching  Genoa,  June  8,  1251,  he  addressed  to  Piero  da 
Yerona  and  Yiviano  da  Bergamo  a  brief  which  shows  that  the 
intervening  six  months  had  not  sufficed  to  dull  the  sense  of  rejoic- 
ing at  the  death  of  his  great  opponent,  and  that  no  more  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity     A 
dithyrambic  burst  of  exultation  is  followed  by  the  declaration 
that  thanks  to  God  for  this  inestimable  mercy  are  to  be  rendered 
not  so  much  in  words  as  in  deeds,  and  of  these  the  most  accept- 
able is  the  purification  of  the  faith.    Frederic's  favor  towards  here- 
tics had  long  impeded  the  operations  of  the  Inquisition  throughout 
Italy,  and  now  that  he  is  removed  it  is  to  be  put  into  action  every- 
where with  aU  possible  vigor.     Inquisitors  are  to  be  sent  into  all 
parts  of  Lombardy;  Piero  and  Yiviano  are  ordered  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  Cremona,  armed  with  all  necessary  powers ;  rulers 
who  do  not  zealously  assist  them  will  be  coerced  with  the  spir- 
itual sword,  and,  if  this  proves  insufficient,  Christendom  will  be 
aroused  to  destroy  them  in  a  crusade.     This  bull  was  foHowed  bv 
a  rapid  succession  of  others  addressed  to  the  Dominican  provin- 
cials and  to  potentates,  ordering  strenuous  co-operation,  and  the 

in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Sant'  Antonino,  Prior  of  San  Marco 
into  a  charitable  association  for  the  care  of  orphans  (Villari,  Storia  di  Giro/ 
Savonarola,  Firenze,  1887,  I.  37). 
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inscription  in  all  local  statutes  of  tbe  constitutions  of  the  dead 
emperor  and  of  the  popes-bulls  issued  in  such  haste  that,  June 
13  1252,  the  pope  was  obliged  to  explain  that  the  blunders  and 
omissions  arising  from  the  hurried  work  of  the  scribes  are  not  to 
invalidate  them.  The  whole  was  crowned,  May  15,  12o2.  by  the 
issue  of  the  buU  Ad  eMirpanda,  of  which  I  have  given  an  abstract 
in  a  former  chapter.  This  sought  to  render  the  civil  power  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  Inquisition,  and  prescribed  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresy  as  the  chief  duty  of  the  State.* 

Innocent's  mandate  probably  found  Piero  at  the  convent  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Canali  at  Piacenza,  of  which  he  was  prior  in  1250, 
and  where  his  austerities  so  impressed  his  brethren  that  they 
be<rged  his  friend,  Matteo  da  Correggio,  pretor  of  the  city,  to  in- 
duce him  to  moderate  them,  lest  the  flesh  which  he  so  persistently 
macerated  should  give  way  under  the  ardent  spirit  withm.    If,  m 
fact,  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  that  he  habitua  y  never 
broke  his  fast  before  sunset,  and  that  he  passed  most  of  the  night 
in  prayer,  restricting  his  sleep  to  the  least  that  w>^  compatible 
with  life,  his  career  becomes  easily  intelligible.     Deficiency  of 
nourishment,  replaced  by  unceasing  and  unnatural  nervous  exalta- 
tion, must  have  rendered  him  virtually  an  irresponsible  be.ng.f 

AVe  have  no  details  of  what  he  accomplished  as  inquisitor  at 
Cremona,  or  at  Milan  to  which  he  was  afterwards  transferred.     It 
is  presumable,  however,  that  his  relentless  activity  fully  responded 
to  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  selected  him  as    he  fittest 
instrument  to  take  advantage,  in  the  headquarters  of  heresy  of 
the  unexpected  opportunity  to  visit  the  now  defenceless  heretics 
with  the  wrath  of  God.    Within  nine  months  after  he  had  been 
summoned  to  action  he  had  already  become  such  an  object  of  ter- 
ror that  in  despair  a  plot  was  laid  for  his  assassination.     The 
matter  was  intrusted  to  Stefano  Confaloniero.  a  noble  of  Abate 
and  the  hire  of  the  assassins,  twenty-five  lir^'/^'^^^  *f  "'^^Lt 
Guidotto  Sachella.    The  week  before  Easter  (March  23-30),  1252, 
Stefano  proposed  the  murder  to  Manfredo  Clitoro  of  Giussano, 
who  agreed  to  do  it,  and  associated  with  him  Carino  da  Balsamo. 
At  the  same  time  Gia^opo  della  Chiusajmdertook  to  go  to  Pav<a 
.  RipoU   I.  192-3,   rooTsOS.ToS-U,  331.-Berger,  Registres  d'  Innoc.  IV. 
No.  5065,  5345.-Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  I.  91. 

t  Campana,  Vita  di  San  Piero-Martire,  pp.  100-1. 
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to  slay  Eainerio  Saccone,  and  made  the  journey,  but  failed  to  ac- 
complish his  mission.     The  other  conspirators  were  more  success- 
ful.    Frd  Piero  at  that  time  \v^as  Prior  of  Como,  and  went  thither 
to  pass  his  Easter.     He  was  obliged  to  return  to  Milan  on  Low 
Sunday,  April  7,  as  on  that  day  expired  the  term  of  fifteen  days 
which  he  had  assigned  to  a  contumacious  heretic.     During  Easter 
\v^eek  Stefano,  with  Manfredo  and  Carino,  went  to  Como  and 
awaited   Piero's   departure.     It  shows  the  fearlessness  and  the 
austerity  of  the  man  that  he  set  out  on  foot,  April  7,  though 
weakened  with  a  quartain  fever,  and  accompanied  only  by  a  sinSe 
friar,  Domenico.     Manfredo  and  Ca.rino  followed  them' as  far'^as 
Barlassma,  and  set  upon  them  in  a  lonely  spot.     Carino  acted  as 
executioner,  laying  open  Piero's  head  with  a  single  blow,  mortal- 
ly wounding  Domenico,  and  then,  finding  that  Piero  still  breathed 
plunging  a  dagger  in  his  breast.     Some  passing  travellers  carried 
the  body  of  the  martyr  to  the  convent  of  San  Semphciano,  while 
Domenico  was  conveyed  to  Meda,  where  he  died  ^ve  days  after- 
wards.    As  for  the  conspirators,  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
strange  delay  which  postponed  for  forty-three  vears  the  final  sen- 
tence of  Stefano  Confaloniero,  and  to  the  repentance  and  beatifica- 
•  tion  of  Carino,  who  became  St.  Acerinus.     Daniele  da  Giussano 
another  of  the  confederates,  also  repented  and  entered  the  Domm- 
ican  Order.     Giacopo  della  Chiusa  seems  to  have  escaped,  and 
Manfredo  and  a  certain  Tommaso  were  captured  and  confessed 
Manfredo  admitted  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
two  other  inquisitors,  Era  Pier  di  Bracciano  and  Era  Catalano,  both 
Eranciscans,  at  Ombraida  in  Lombardv.     He  was  simply  ordered 
to  present  himself  to  the  pope  for  judgment,  but  in  place  of  obev- 
mg  he  very  naturally  fled,  and  there  is  no  record  of  his  subsequent 
fate.     -No  one  seems  to  have  been  put  to  death,  and  common  re- 
port asserted  that  the  assassins  found  a  safe  refuge  amono-  the 
Waldenses  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  which  is  not  improbable.*  ° 

J  ^^^"-  <^«"«'  Hist.  Milanese,  anu.  1253.-Giialvaneo  Flammac.  286  (Muratori 
;.c^n  ^^^^-^^P^^^  I-  224,  244,  389.-Campana,  Vita  di  San  Piero-Martire' 
pp.  118-20,  125,  128-9,  132-33.-Annal.  Mediolanens.  c.  24  (Muratori  XVI  656^' 
-Tamburmi,  Storia  dell'  Inquisizione,  I.  492-502. -Wadding  Annal   ann   l->84 

^L^'^^t""^^^''  ^'"'-  ^'''P^'-  ^'^^-  ^^^-  '■  ^^^-  126.-Raynald.  Annal.  ann' 
1403,  JNo.  24. 

There  is  a  Daniele  da  Giussano  who  appears  as  inquisitor  in  Lombardv  in 
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In  fact,  the' Church  made  much  shrewder  use  of  the  martyr- 
dom than  the  exaction  of  vulgar  vengeance.    Its  whole  machinery 
was  set  to  work  at  once  to  impress  the  populations  with  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  martyr.     Miracles  multiplied  around  him.     When  the 
General  Chapter  of  the  Order  assembled  at  Bologna  in  May,  In- 
nocent wrote  to  them  in  terms  of  the  most  extravagant  hyperbole 
respecting  him,  and  urged  them  to  fresh  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.     By  August  31,  he  ordered  the  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings of  canonization,  and  before  a  year  had  elapsed,  March  25, 
1253,  the  bull  of  canonization  was  issued — I   believe  the  most 
speedy  creation  of  a  saint  on  record.     It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate the  cult  which  developed  itself  around  the  martyr.     Be- 
fore the  century  was  out,  Giacopo  di  Yoragine  compared  his  mar- 
tyrdom with  that  of  Christ,  estabhshing  many  similitudes  between 
them,  and  he  assures  us  that  the  disappearance  of  heresy  in  the 
Milanese  Avas  owing  to  the  merits  of  the  saint — indeed,  already,  in 
the  bull  of  canonization  it  is  asserted  that  many  heretics  had  been 
converted  by  his  death  and  miracles.     It  is  true  that  Avhen,  in 
1291,  Fra  Tommaso  d'Aversa,  a  Dominican  of  Naples,  in  a  sermon 
on  the  feast  of  San  Biero  dared  to  compare  his  wounds  with  the 
stigmata  of  St.  Francis— saying  that  the  former  were  the  signs  of 
the  living  God  and  not  of  the  dead,  while  the  latter  were  those  of 
the  dead  God  and  not  of  the  living— it  is  true  that  the  expression 
was  thought  to  savor  of  blasphemy.     The  existing  pope,  Nicholas 
lY.,  chanced  to  be  a  Franciscan,  so  Tommaso  was  summoned  before 
him,  forced  to  confess,  and  was  sent  back  to  his  provincial  with 
orders  to  subject  him  to  a  punishment  that  would  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  the  sacrilege.     Yet  successive  popes  encouraged  the  cult 
of  San  Fiero  until  Sixtus  Y.,  in  1586,  designated  him  as  the  second 
head  of  the  Inquisition  after  St.  Dominic,  and  as  its  first  martyr, 
and  in  1588  granted  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  visit 
for  devotion  the  Dominican  churches  on  the  days  of  St.  Dominic, 
Beter  Martyr,  and  Catharine  of  Siena.     In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury an  enthusiastic  Spaniard  declared  that  he  was  crowned  with 
three  crowns,  "  como  Emperador  de  Martyresr    In  1373,  Gregory 
XL  granted  permission  to  erect  a  small  oratory  on  the  spot  of 

1279  (Ripoll  I.  567),  and  who  may  very  probably  be  the  same  as  the  accomplice 
in  the  murder. 
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the  murder  which  grew  to  be  a  magnificent  church  with  a  splen- 
did convent,  through  the  offerings  of  the  innumerable  pilgrims 

was'nr      H    f ''"•     '''''  ^"'^^'^"''''^y  °^  '"^^  --t^^r's  sanct it" 
was  proved  when,  m  1340,  eighty-seven  years  after  death,  the  body 

was  translated  to  a  tomb  of  marvellous  workmanship  and  was 

found  m  a  perfect  state  of  preservation;  and  when  the  sepulchre 

was  opened  m  1736  it  was  still  found  uncorrupted,  with  wounds 

correspondmg  exactly  to  those  described  in  the  annkls  * 

The  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  career  of  San  Piero  was  turned 

practical  account  by  the  organization  in  most  of  the  ItaLn 

swore  to  ,t7T"!,  '  '""P"''^  "*^  '^'  P™'''P^1  ''^^'^liers,  whc 
suore  to  defend  and  assist  the  inquisitors  at  perU  of  their  Hves 
and  to  devote  pe.on  and  property  to  the  extermination  of  erj 
t  c  ,  for  which  service  they  received  plenary  remission  of  all  the^ 
r'-p.^^"'^  associations  were  wont  to  assemble  on  the  feast  of 
San  Pieroin  the  Dominican  churches,  which  were  the  seats  of  the 
nquisition,  and  hold  aloft  their  draw^  swords  during  thelfdn: 

force      t7    '  "  *."*T"^  ''  *'^''-  '•^^^'--  *«  --I?  J^-esy  -^^h 
pZr  T  *"  '^^^*  ""^*"  '^"^  l^^t  century,  and  Frl 

pride  bow,  m  1738,  he  presided  over  such  a  ceremony  in  Milan 
The  Crocesegnati,  lnor^ovel^fu^^  3,pp,^  to  the  t 

the  frightful  cruelties  inflicted  upon  th  n    rHis    T  -.T.'  '"     "°°  "'"""^  '"' 
Litteratur-  und  Kirchengescl^chfe  ISstp  336  '  ^"''"'^'■<'-"'  ''^-  ^-^-  «>r 

ders"' Tn'r - ''"^"^"''''  "■"  ^'"^y^  ^  '^"™-g  -«  between  the  two  Or 

:Ttv::rXxr::sr=- 

Trapani,  the  two  Order  weald  T''"  '^'"'"^  -"«'"'ous.     In  1473.  at 

much  V  olence  as  to  rlf  !  ,  ^","  '*"'  '"^"'  °°  ""^  ^"b>«'  ^'ith  -'o 
amongthela-;:  n^^     rViroloS^^^  ''^'T  T''  '''''"''''  P^'"-- 

L'Inquisizionei;  Sicilia  To  no  1886  ^  f^T"  "f  ^'V"  "'^^^^  ^^^  ^''°'-' 
IV  ;„  i^^f  ,,-i.  ,  ^''™°>  188».  P-  17);  and, as  already  mentioned  SiTtn.^ 
IV.,  ,n  1475,proh,b,ted  the  ascription  of  the  Stigmata  to  St:Catharine 
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quisitors,  supplying  them  when  necessary  with  both  men  and 
money  for  the  performance  of  their  functions.  In  fact,  they  were 
subiect  to  excommunication  if  they  refused  to  give  money  when 
called  upon  by  the  inquisitor.  It  can  readily  be  conceived  how 
greatly  the  effectiveness  of  the  Inquisition  was  increased  by  such 
an  organization.*  . 

If  the  heretics  had  hoped  to  strike  their  persecutors  with 
terror  they  were  short-sighted.    The  fanaticism  of  the  Order  of 
Dominic  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  men  eager  for  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  and  unsparing  in  their  efforts  to  earn  it.     Hardly 
were  tlie  splendid  obsequies  of  San  Piero  completed  when  his  place 
was  occupied  by  Guido  da  Sesto  and  Eainerio  Saccone  da  Vicenza. 
The  latter  had  been  high  in  the  Catharan  Church,  when,  divinely 
illuminated  as  to  his  errors,  he  was  converted  and  expiated  his 
past  life  by  entering  the  strict  Dominican  Order.    It  was  possibly 
in  his  favor  that  in  l'2i6  Innocent  IV.  authorized  the  Dominican 
prior  at  Milan  to  admit  repentant  heretics  into  the  Order  without 
recmiring  the  year's  novitiate  that  was  imposed  on  Catnohcs 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  heresy,  he  could 
render  invaluable  aid  in  persecuting  his  old  associates,  whom  he 
pursued  with  all  the  ruthless  bigotry  of  an  apostate.    He  was 
speedily  made  an  inquisitor,  and  earned  an  enviable  reputation 
among  the  faithful  by  his  vigor  and  success  in  extermmating  her- 
esy    The  fact  that,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  singled  out  with 
San  Piero  by  the  conspirators  to  be  slain  shows  how  thoroughly 
he  had  earned  the  hate  of  the  persecuted.    We  know  nothing  of 
the  details  of  the  attempt  upon  his  life  save  that  Giacopo  deUa 
Chiusa  returned  from  Pavia  with  his  errand  unaccomplished 
Eainerio  was  at  once  transferred  to  Milan  as  the  man  best  fitted 
to  replace  the  martyr,  and  he  justified  the  selection  by  the  un- 
bending firmness  with  which  he  vindicated  the  authority  ot  his 
office.     It  was  still  a  novelty  in  Lombardy,  and  a  man  of  his  keen 
intelligence,  strength  of  purpose,  and  self-devotion  was  reqmred  to 
organize  it  and  estabUsh  it  among  a  recalcitrant  population.! 

*  Ripoll  VIII.  113  -Chron,  Parmens.  ann.  1286  (Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  IX.  810).- 
Campana,  op.  cit.  p.  63.-Bernardi  Comers.  Lucema  Inquis.  s.  vv.  Bma  h^eti^ar. 
No.  0,  Crucesignati, Indulgentia. 

+  Ripoll  I.   144,  168.-Campi,  Dell'  Hist.  Eccles.  di  Piacenza,   P.  n.  pp. 
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Heretics,  in  fact,  were  more  numerous  than  ever  in  Lombardy, 
for  the  active  work  carried  on  in  Languedoc  by  Bernard  de  Caux 
and  his  colleagues  had  caused  a  wholesale  emigration.     Until  the 
death  of  Frederic,  Lombardy  was  regarded  as  a  secure  haven ; 
colonies  estabhshed  themselves  there,  and  even  after  the  Lombard 
Inquisition  was  thoroughly  organized  the  persecuted  wretches  con- 
tmued  for  half  a  century  to  seek  refuge  there,  nor  do  we  often 
hear  of  their  being  detected.*    AU  of  Eainerio's  resolution  and 
energy  were  required  for  the  work  before  him.     In  the  March  of 
Treviso,  Ezzehn  da  Eomano,  whose  influence  extended  far  to  the 
west,  continued  openly  to  protect  heresy,  and  even  in  Lombardy 
the  hopes  excited  by  Frederic's  death  threatened  to  prove  falla- 
cious.    In  1253,  when  Conrad  lY.  passed  through  Treviso  to  re- 
cover possession  of  his  Sicilian  kingdom,  he  appointed  as  his  Lom- 
bard vicar -general  Uberto  Pallavicino,  who  soon  became  as  ob- 
noxious to  the  Church  as  Ezzehn  himself;   and,  though  Conrad 
died  m  1254,  and  Innocent  lY.  seized  J^faples  as  a  forfeited  fief  of 
the  Church,  Pallavicino's  power  continued  to  increase,  and  he  soon 
estabhshed  relations  with  Manfred,  Frederic's  illegitimate  son,  who 
wrested  Naples  from  the  papacy  and  became  the  chief  of  the'ohi- 
belhne  faction.     Even  more  threatening  was  the  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing m  Milan  itself,  when  its  ardent  Guelfism  was  changed  to  in- 
difference by  Innocent's  indiscreet  assertion  of  certain  ecclesias- 
tical immunities  which  touched  the  pride  of  the  citizens.     The 
heads  of  the  hydra  might  well  seem  indestructible. 

One  of  Eainerio's  first  enterprises,  in  1253,  was  summoning  Eo-i- 
dio.  Count  of  Cortenuova,  before  his  tribunal,  as  a  fautor  and  de- 
fender of  heresy.  The  castle  of  Cortenuova,  near  Bergamo  had 
been  razed  as  a  nest  of  heretics,  and  its  reconstruction  prohibited 
but  the  count  had  seized  the  castle  of  Mongano,  which  was  claimed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Cremona,  and  had  converted  it  into  a  den  of 
heretics,'who  enjoyed  immunity  under  his  protection.  He  dis- 
dained to  obey  the  citation  and  was  duly  excommunicated  He 
paid  no  attention  to  this,  and  on  March  23, 1254,  Innocent  lY  or 
dered  the  authorities  of  Milan,  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, to  take  the  castle  by  force  and  dehver  its  inmates  to  the  in- 
quisitors for  trial.     The  count,  however,  was  in  close  alliance  with 

*  Molinier,  Thesis  de  Fratre  Guillelmo  Pelisso.  Anicii,  1880,  pp.  lix.-lx. 
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PaUavicino,  "  that  enemy  of  God  and  the  Church,"  and  the  Mi- 
lanese appear  to  have  had  no  appetite  for  the  enterprise  at  the 
time.  Mongano  continued  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  perse- 
cuted untU  1269,  when  the  Milanese  were  at  last  stimulated  to 
undertake  the  siege,  and  on  capturing  it  handed  it  over  to  the 

Dominicans.*  .  ,   -r.  ,     ^     t>  <.* 

Better  success  awaited  Eainerio's  efforts  with  Koberto  Patta 
da  Giussano,  a  Milanese  noble  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  defenders  of  heresy  in  Lombardy.    At 
his  castle  of  Gatta  he  publicly  maintained  heretic  bishops,  aUow- 
ing  them  to  build  houses,  and  establish  schools  whence  they  spread 
their  pernicious  doctrines  through  the  land.     They  had  also  there 
a  cemetery  where,  among  others,  were  buried  their  bishops,  Is  azario 
and  Desiderio.     The  place  was  notorious,  and  it  is  related  ot  ban 
Piero-Martire,  as  an  instance  of  his  prophetic  gifts,  that  once 
when  passing  it  he  had  foretold  its  destruction  and  the  exhuma- 
tion of  the  heretic  bones.    Koberto  had  been  cited  by  the  arch- 
bishop and  had  abjured  heresy,  but  no  effective  measures  had  been 
ventured  upon  to  coerce  him  from  his  evil  ways,  and  the  heretics 
of  Gatta  had  continued  to  enjoy  his  protection.     It  was  other- 
wise when,  in  1254,  Rainerio  and  Guido  summoned  him  again. 
On  his  faihng  to  appear  they  summarily  condemned  him  as  a 
heretic,  declared  his  property  confiscated  and  his  descendants  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  disabiUties.    Roberto  saw  that  the  new  officials 
were  not  to  be  trifled  with.     The  prospects  of  the  Ghibellmes  at 
the  moment  were  apparently  hopeless.    He  hastened  to  make  his 
peace,  binding  himself  to  submit  to  any  terms  which  the  pope 
might  dictate ;  and  Innocent  doubtless  deemed  himself  merciful 
when  August  19, 125i,  he  ordered  the  castle  of  Gatta  and  all  the 
heretic  houses  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  the  bones  in  the  cenietery 
to  be  dug  up  and  burned,  and  the  countto  perform  such  salutary 
penance  as  Rainerio  might  prescribe-f 

The  papal  power  was  now  at  its  height.  Conrad  I\  .  had  died 
May  20, 1254,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison;  Innocent  IV.  had 
seized  his  Sicihan  kingdoms,  and  for  a  brief  space,  until  Manfred  s 
romantic  adventures  and  victory  of  Foggia,  he  might  well  imagine 

•  RipoU  I.  238, 342-3 ;  VII.  31.-Bein.  Corio,  Hist.  Milanese,  ann.  1269. 
t  Ripoll  I.  254.— Campana,  op.  cit.  p.  114. 
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himself  on  the  eve  of  becoming  the  undisputed  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  head  of  Italy.     Every  effort  was  made  to  perfect  the 
Inquisition  and  to  render  it  efficient  both  as  a  political  instrument 
and  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  the  long-desired  uniformity  of 
belief.     On  March  8  Innocent  had  taken  an  important  step  in  its 
organization  by  ordering  the  Franciscan  Minister  of  Eome  to  ap- 
point friars  of  his  Order  as  inquisitors  in  all  the  provinces  south 
of  Lombardy.     On  May  20  he  reissued  his  bull  Ad  extirpanda  ; 
on  the  22d  he  sent  the  constitutions  of  Frederic  II.  to  all  the  Italian 
rulers,  with  orders  to  incorporate  them  in  the  local  statutes,  and 
informed  them  that  the  Mendicants  were  instructed  to  coerce 
them  in  case  of  disobedience.     On  the  29th  he  proceeded  to  re- 
organize the  Lombard  Inquisition  by  instructing  the  provincial 
to  appoint  four  inquisitors  whose  power  should  extend  from  Bo- 
logna and  Ferrara  to  Genoa.     Under  this  impulsion  and  the  rest- 
less energy  of  Eainerio  no  time  was  lost  in  extending  the  institu- 
tion in  every  direction  save  where  GhibeUine  potentates  such  as 
Ezzelin  and  Uberto  prevented  its  introduction.     We  chance  to 
have  an  illustration  of  the  process  in  the  records  of  the  Httle 
repubhc  of  Asti,  on  the  confines  of  Savoy.     It  is  recited  that  in 
1254  two  inquisitors,  Fra  Giovanni  da  Torino  and  Era  Paulo  da 
Milano,  with  their  associates,  appeared  before  the  council  of  the 
republic  and  announced  to  them  that  the  pope  enjoined  them  to 
admit  the  Inquisition  within  their  territories.     Thereupon  the 
Astigiani  made  answer  that  they  were  ready  to  obey  the  pontiff, 
but  they  had  no  laws  providing  for  persecution  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  frame  one.    Accordingly  an  ordenamento  was  drawn 
up  prescribing  obedience  to  the  constitutions  of  Innocent  lY.  and 
Frederic  II.,  and  it  was  forthwith  added  to  the  local  statutes. 
Similar  action  was  doubtless  taking  place  in  every  quarter  where 
the  people  had  thus  far  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  new  doc- 
trine that  the  suppression  of  heresy  was  the  first  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment.* 

The  death  of  Innocent  lY.,  December  7, 1254,  whether  it  was 
the  result  of  Dominican  litanies  or  of  mortification  at  Manfred's 


*  Bern.  Guidon.  Vit.  Innocent.  PP.  IV.  (Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  III.  592).— Wadding, 
ann.  1254,  No.  8.— Ripoll  I.  246.— Sclopis,  Antica  Legislazione  del  Piemonte, 
p.  440. 
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success,  made  no  difference  in  the  energy  with  which  the  progress 
of  the  Inquisition  was  pushed.     The  accession  of  Alexander  IV, 
was  signalized  by  a  succession  of  buUs  repeating  and  enforcing 
the  regulations  of  his  predecessor,  and  urging  prelates  and  inquisi- 
tors to  increased  activity.     To  overcome  the  resistance  of  such 
cities  as  were  slack  in  the  duty  of  capturing  and  dehvering  all 
who  were  designated  for  arrest  by  the  inquisitors,  the  latter  were 
empowered  to  punish  such  delinquency  with  the  heavy  fine  of  two 
hundred  silver  marks.    Under  this  impulsion  Rainerio  assembled 
the  people  of  Milan,  August  1,  1255,  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo, 
read  to  them  his  commission,  and  gave  them  notice  that,  although 
he  had  hitherto  acted  with  great  mildness,  the  time  had  passed  tor 
trifling.    Many  citizens,  he  said,  openly  derided  the  Inqmsition  in 
the  public  streets  ;  others  caused  scandal  by  opposing  and  molest- 
ing it      He  therefore  gave  three  formal  warnings,  attested  by  a 
notarial  instrument  duly  witnessed,  that  all  who  should  continue 
to  indulge  in  detraction  or  should  in  any  way  impede  the  Inquisi- 
tion were  excommunicate  as  fautors  of  heresy,  and  would  be  prose- 
cuted to  such  penalties  as  their  audacity  deserved.* 

As  the  Inquisition  warmed  to  its  work,  the  four  inquisitors 
provided  for  Lombardy  by  Innocent  IV.  proved  insufficient,  and, 
March  20,  125C,  Alexander  IV.  ordered  the  provincial  to  increase 
the  number  to  eight.    He  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  dila- 
tory in  obedience,  for  in  1260  he  was  sharply  reminded  of  the 
command  and  enjoined  no  longer  to  postpone  its  fulfilment.    Pos- 
sibly the  delay  mav  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  January, 
1257  Eainerio  had  risen  to  the  position  of  supreme  inquisitor  over 
the  whole  of  Lombardy  and  the  Marches  of  Genoa  and  Treviso, 
with  power  to  appoint  deputies.     He  thus  was  doubtless  practi- 
cally emancipated  from  the  control  of  the  provincial,  and  was 
able  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  working  force  with  those  who 
were  absolutely  dependent  upon  himself.    In  March,  1256,  the  prel- 
ates had  been  required  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to  render  all  aid 
and  support  to  the  inquisitors;  and  in  January,  125 (.  this  was 
emphasized  by  informing  them  that  those  who  manifested  neglect 
should  not  escape  punishment,  while  those  who  showed  themselves 

*  RipoU  I.  285.-Raynald.  ann.  1255,  No.  31,-Campi,  Dell'  Hist,  Eccle^  di 
Piacenza,  P.  ii.  pp.  212-13, 402. 
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zealous  would  find  the  Holy  See  benignant  to  them  in  their  "  op- 
portunities." The  significance  of  this  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  set  limits  to  the  power  thus  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  ex-Catharan.^ 

Territorially,  however,  his  authority  w^as  circumscribed  by  the 
possessions  of  Uberto  and  EzzeMn,  within  which  no  inquisitor  dared 
venture.     In  this  very  year,  1257,  Piacenza,  which  had  fallen  un- 
der control  of  Uberto,  was  placed  in  such  complete  hostility  to  the 
Church  that  it  was  deprived  of  its  episcopate,  and  its  bishop,  Al- 
berto, w^as  transferred  to  Ferrara.     In  Yicenza,  which  was  ruled 
by  Ezzehn,  matters  were  even  worse.     There  the  heretics  had  a 
recognized  chief  named  Piero  Gallo,  of  the  Borgo  di  San  Piero, 
whose  name  was  adopted  by  them  as  a  rallying  cry,  to  which  the 
Catholics  responded  with  "viva  Volper—2.  member  of  the  family 
of  Volpe  being  the  leader  of  their  faction  ;  and  so  thoroughly  did 
this  become  encrusted  in  the  habits  of  the  people  that  we  are  told 
in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  cry  of  the  citizens  of  the  Borgo 
(then  corruptly  caUed  Porsampiero)  was  still  "viva  Gallo r  while 
that  of  the  dweUers  in  the  Piazza  and  Porta  IN'uova  was  "  viva 
Volpe  r     Ezzehn  would  permit  no  persecution,  and  when  the 
blessed  Bortolamio  di  Breganze,  one  of  the  immediate  disciples  of 
St.  Dominic,  was  made  Bishop  of  Yicenza,  in  1256,  he  was  reduced 
to  seeking  conversions  by  persuasion.    After  preaching  for  a  while 
with  httle  effect  he  had  a  public  discussion  with  Piero  Gallo,  and 
so  impressed  him  by  argument  that  the  heretic  w^as  converted. '  We 
may  reasonably  doubt  the  assertion  that  Ezzehn's  displeasure  at 
this  feat  was  the  cause  of  Bortolamio's  banishment  from  his  see 
but,  whatever  was  the  motive,  he  was  consoled  by  Alexander  lY.' 
who  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  England.    During  his  absence,  in  1258,' 
his  archdeacon,  Bernardo  JS^iceUi,  was  bolder,  and  made  a  capture 
of  importance  in  the  person  of  the  Catharan  Bishop,  Yiviano  Bo- 
golo.     He  endeavored  to  convert  his  prisoner,  but  his  powei^  of 
persuasion  were  insufficient,  and  Ezzehn  interfered  and  set  the 
heretic  at  liberty. f 

So  long  as  these  Ghibelline  chiefs  retained  power  it  was  e^^dent 

*  Ripoll  I.  300,  326,  327,  399.-Potthast  No.  16292. 

t  Campi,  Deir  Hist.  Eccles.  di  Piacenza,  P.  11.  pp.  214-15.— Barbarano  de' 
Mironi,  Hist.  Eccles.  di  Vicenza,  II.  99,  104. 
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that  the  foothold  of  heresy  was  secure,  and  that  the  hopes  based 
on  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  were  not  destined  to  fruition.    Every 
motive  had  long  conspired  to  render  the  Church  eager  for  the 
destruction  of  Ezzehn,  who  was  its  most  dreaded  antagonist,  and 
every  expedient  had  been  tried  to  reduce  him  to  subjection.     As 
far  back  as  1221  Gregory  IX.,  then  legate  in  Lombardy,  had  ex- 
torted from  him  assurances  of  his  hatred  of  heresy.     In  1231  his 
sons,  Ezzelin  and  Alberico,  were  at  the  papal  court  expressing 
horror  at  his  crimes  and  promising  to  deliver  him  up  for  trial  as  a 
heretic  if  he  would  not  reform,  in  order  to  escape  the  disinherit- 
ance which  they  would  otherwise  incur  under  Frederic's  laws. 
They  pledged  themselves,  moreover,  to  deliver  to  him  letters  from 
Gregory,  dated  September  1,  in  which  he  was  bitterly  reproached 
for  his  protection  of  heretics,  and  told  that  if  he  would  humbly 
acknowledge  his  errors  and  expel  all  heretics  from  his  lands  he 
might  come  within  two  months  to  the  Holy  See,  prepared  to  obey 
implicitly  all  commands  laid  upon  him;  otherwise  heaven  and 
earth  would  be  invoked  against  him,  his  lands  should  be  aban- 
doned to  seizure,  and  he,  who  was  already  a  scandal  and  a  horror 
to  men,  should  become  an  eternal  opprobrium.^ 

Whether  the  sons  dutifully  presented  to  their  father  this  por- 
tentous epistle  does  not  appear,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  save 
as  showing  how  EzzeUn  was  already  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of 
heresy,  and  how  habitually  zeal  for  the  faith  was  made  to  cover 
the  ambitious  political  designs  of  the  Church.     Ezzelin's  courage 
never  wavered,  and  his  adventurous  career  was  pursued  with 
scarce  a  check.     When  Frederic  II.  overcame  the  resistance  of 
Lombardy,  he  gave,  in  1238,  his  natural  daughter  Selvaggia  to 
Ezzelin  in  marriage  and  created  him  imperial  vicar.     The  unani- 
mous testimony  of  the  ecclesiastical  chroniclers  represents  him  as 
a  monster  whose  crimes  almost  transcend  the  capacity  for  evil  of 
human  nature,  but  the  unreheved  blackness  of  the  picture  defeats 
the  object  of  the  painter.     Possibly  he  may  have  been  among  the 
worst  of  the  Itahan  despots  of  the  time,  when  faithlessness  and 
contempt  for  human  suffering  were  the  rule,  but  the  long  un- 
broken success  which  attended  him  shows  that  he  must  have  had 
■qualities  which  attached  men  to  him,  and  the  report  that  he  was 

*  Epistt.  Ssecul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  451.— Rayuald.  ann.  1231,  No.  20-22. 
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twice  moved  to  tears  by  the  eloquence  of  Fra  Giovanni  Schio  in- 
dicates a  degree  of  sensibility  impossible  in  one  utterly  depraved 
In  fact  the  anecdote  related  by  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  that  he  car- 
ried on  his  back  his  sister's  lover  Sordello  to  and  from  the  place 
of  assignation,  and  then  gave  the  frightened  troubadour  a  friendly 
warning,  presupposes  a  character  wholly  at  variance  with  that 
currently  attributed  to  him.  Some  of  the  stories  circulated  to 
excite  odium  against  him  are  so  absurdly  exaggerated  a.  to  cast 
doubt  upon  all  the  accusations  of  the  papahst  writers  * 

Gregory's  letters  of  September  1,  1231,  were  simply  a  ruse 
bo  tar  was  he  from  awaiting  the  two  months'  delay  for  Ezzelin  to 
present  himself,  that  three  days  later,  on  September  4,  he  executed 
his  threat  by  ordering  the  Bishops  of  Reggio,  Modena,  Brescia 
and  Mantua  to  offer  Ezzehn's  lands  to  the  spoiler,  and  to  preach 
the  cross  against  him,  with  the  same  indulgences  as  for  the  Holy 
Land.     This  proved  a  failure,  and  when  Fvk  Giovanni  Schio  was 
sent  on  his  mission  of  peace,  in  1233,  Ezzehn's  absolution  was  in- 
cluded m  the  general  pacification,  though  he  had  not  abandoned 
the  protection  of  heresy,  which  had  been  the  ostensible  reason  for 
assaihng  him.    While  Frederic  was  at  peace  with  the  Church 
Ezzehn  appears  to  have  been  let  alone ;  and  when  the  quarrel 
broke  out  afresh,  after  the  emperor's  subjugation  of  Lombardy 
Ezzehn  was  again  attacked.    Frederic's  excommunication  of  April 
7  1239,  was  followed,  November  20,  by  that  of  Ezzelin.    This  time 
there  IS  no  mention  of  fautorship  of  heresy,  but  only  of  his  en 
croachments  on  the  church  of  Treviso  and  of  his  remaining  under 
excommunication  for  more  than  three  years.     A  month  is  given 
to  him  to  submit,  after  which  he  is  to  be  proceeded  against  as  a 
heretic,  for  the  Church  had  already  discovered  the  confenienrof 
treating  disobedience  as  heresy.     Nothing  came  of  this,  and  in 
1244^Innocent  lY.  resolved  to  see  whether  the  Inquisitic^n  lid 
not  be  used  to  better  effect.    Fr4  Rolando  da  Cremona,  whose 
dauntless  energy  we  have  witnessed,  was  commissioned  to  make 
inquest  on  him  as  on  one  suspected  and  pubhcly  defamed  for  her- 

rato.i,  S.  R.  I.  VIII.  707-9).  -Frederic  II.  is  similarly  described  by  the  naDal 
^cnbes  as  a  monster  delighting  in  objectless  cruelty.  See  Vit  Greeor  PP  IX 
(Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  HI.  583-4)  wegor.  PP.  IX. 
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esy  by  reason  of  his  association  with  heretics  ;  and  as  the  accused 
was  "terrible  and  powerful,"  the  inquisitor  was  empowered  to 
publish  the  legal  citations  in  any  place  where  he  could  do  so  m 
safety.     The  result  of  this  trial  in  absentia  was  conclusive.     It 
was  found  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  heretic,  that  his  kinsmen  were 
heretics,  that  under  his  protection  heresy  had  spread  throughout 
the  March  of  Treviso,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  must  be  held  suspect  of  heresy.     In 
March,  1248,  Innocent  pronounced  his  condemnation  as  a  manifest 
heretic  to  receive  the  reward  of  damnation  incurred  by  damned 
heretics,  but  promised  him  that  he  would  learn  the  abundant 
clemency  of  the  Church  if  he  would  present  himself  in  person  by 
the  next  Ascension  day  (May  28).     The  wary  old  chief  did  not 
aUow  his  curiosity  as  to  the  extent  of  papal  clemency  to  overcome 
his  caution,  and  abstained  from  placing  his  person  in  Innocent's 
power.     He  sent  envoys,  however,  who  offered  to  purge  him  of 
the  suspicion  of  heresy  by  swearing  to  his  orthodoxy;  but  Inno- 
cent held  that  he  must  appear  in  person,  and  offered  him  a  safe- 
conduct  in  coming  and  going.     There  was  no  security  promised 
in  staying,  however,  and  Ezzelin  was  cautious.     The  term  allowed 
him  passed  aAvay,  and  he  was  duly  excommunicated.     After  two 
years  more  he  was  notified  that  unless  he  appeared  by  August  1, 
1250,  he  would  be  subjected  to  the  statutes  against  heresy.     The 
obdurate  sinner  was  equally  unmoved  by  this,  and  in  June,  1251, 
the  Bishop  of  Treviso  and  the  Dominican  Prior  of  Mantua  were 
ordered  to  summon  him  personally  again  to  appear  by  a  given 
time,  offering  him  ample  security  for  his  safety :  if  he  disobeyed, 
his  subjects  of  Treviso  were  commanded  to  coerce  him,  and  if  this 
failed  a  crusade  was  to  be  preached  against  him.^ 

To  a  pope  desirous  of  extending  his  temporal  sway  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  to  condemn  his  political  opponents  for  heresy, 
and  exceedingly  economical  to  pay  for  their  sul)jugation  by  lav- 
ishing the  treasures  of  salvation.  Thus,  in  April,  1253,  Innocent 
lY.,  as  an  episode  in  his  quarrel  with  Brancaleone,  Senator  ol 
Eome,  ordered  the  Dominicans  of  the  Koman  province  to  preach 

*  Epistt.  Saecul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  453,  741,  757-9.  -  Ripoll  I.  59,  135,  193.- 
Potthast  No.  12899. -Berger,  Registres  d'lnnocent  IV.  No.  4095.  -  Raynald. 
Annal.  ann.  1248.  No.  25-6.— Harduin.  Concil.  VII.  362. 
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a  crusade,  with  Holy-Land  indulgences,  against  the  so-called  here- 
tics of  Tuscany.     Preparations  were  similarly  made,  on  a  larger 
scale,  to  crush  those  of  Lombardy,  where  heresy  was  described'^as 
bemg  more  rampant  and  aggressive  than  ever.     For  two  years  a 
succession  of  bulls  was  issued  directing  all  prelates,  and  especially 
the  mquisitors,  to  preach  the  cross  against  them,  with  a  most  lib- 
eral assortment  of  indulgences.     In  one  of  these  absolution  was 
actually  offered  to  those  who  held  property  wrongfully  acquired 
provided  they  contributed  its  value  in  aid  of  the  crusade,  thus 
dehberately  rendering  the  Church  an  accomphce  in  robbery.     In 
another,  all  persons  or  communities  neglecting  to  aid  the  cmsade 
were  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  inquisitors  as  fautors  of  her- 
esy.    As  a  formal  preliminary,  Ezzelin  was  again  cited,  April  9 
1254,  to  present  himself  for  judgment  by  the  next  Ascension  day 
(May  21),  faihng  which  he  was  sentenced  as  a  manifest  heretic,  to 
be  dealt  with  as  such.     In  aU  these  proceedings  the  curious  trav- 
esty of  an  inquisitorial  trial  shows  us  the  influence  which  the  In- 
quisition was  already  exercising  on  the  minds  of  churchmen,  and 
the  employment  of  inquisitors  proves  how  useful  the  institution 
was  becoming  as  a  factor  in  advancing  the  power  of  the  Holy 

The  Neapolitan  conquest  and  the  death  of  Innocent  TV  post- 
poned the  organization  of  the  crusade,  but  at  length,  in  June  1256 
It  set  out  from  Venice  under  the  leadership  of  the  Legate  Fihppo' 
Archbishop-elect  of  Eavenna.     The  capture  by  assault  of  Padua' 
Ezzelm's  most  important  city,  was  an  encouraging  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  but  the  seven-days'  sack,  to  which  the  unfortu- 
nate town  was  abandoned,  showed  that  the  soldiers  of  the  cross 
were  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  indulgences  which  thev 
had  earned.     Under  its  incompetent  captain  the  crusade  drao-o-ed 
on  without  further  result,  in  spite  of  reiterated  bulls  offerino"  sal 
vation,  until,  in  1258,  the  legate  was  utterly  routed  near  B  "escia 
and  captured,  together  with  his  astrologer,  the  Dominican  Ever 
ard.     Brescia  feU  into  Ezzehn's  hands,  who,  more  powerful  than 
ever,  entertained  designs  upon  Milan,  where  he  had  relations  with 
the  Ghibelline  faction.     When  all  danger  seemed  to  him  past, 

^  Ripoll  I.  230,  247,  249-51,  286,  291. -Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  1. 102-4.  -  Pe.nre 
Append.  Eymeric.  p.  77.-Hardiiin.  Concil.  VII.  362. 
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however  there  was  a  sudden  revulsion  of  fortune.     The  Glxibel- 
hrciLf s  of  Lonxbardy,  Uherto  PaUavicino  and  «--  ch  Dov-^<;, 
lords  of  Cremona,  had  been  in  alhance  with  hnn;    J^^  ^^^^  'u J;; 
in  the  capture  of  Brescia,  with  the  understanding  that  they  Tveie 
to  sbare  in  its  possession,  but  he  had  monopolized  the  conquest, 
ItZ  -re  rLlved  on  revenge     June  ^^^I'^l^J^^^ 
treaty  against  Ezzelin  with  the  Milanese  and  with  Azzo  d  Este, 
the  head  of  the  Lombard  Guelfs.     EzzeUn  took  the  field  with  a 
heavy  fore  ,  hoping  to  gain  possession  of  Milan  through  the  intd- 
hgTuces  which  he  had  within  the  walls,  but  on  ^-■;^^;f^^ 
atUcked  by  Uberto,  Buoso,  and  Azzo,  who  by  «kd  «J  sj^^^^ 
dispersed  his  troops  and  captured  him,  grievously  wounded     H  s 
s  Xepride  would  not  brook  this  degradation :  he  tore  the  band- 
ages ^om  his  wound,  refused  all  aid  and  died  -  a  fe^Ways^ 

No  greater  service  could  have  been  rendered  to  the  Church 
than  thft  performed  by  TJberto,  who  had  been  -/^1^-^  coun- 
cil the  soul  of  the  alliance  that  destroyed  the  dreaded  Ezzelm 
and  tbr  w  open,  after  thirty  years  of  fruitless  effort,  the  Mai-ch 
of  Treviso  to  th;  Inquisition.     Some  show  of  favor  in  return  for 
such  services  would  not  have  been  amiss ;  would  perhaps  indeed, 
have  been  wise,  as  it  might  have  won  over  the  powerful  Ghibe  - 
line  chief     In  the  treaty  of  June  11,  however,  the  allies  had  al- 
luded to  Manfred  as  King  of  Sicily,  and  had  pledged  themselves 
lo    abor  for  his  reconcihation  with  the  pope.    No  service,  espe- 
cklly  after  it  had  become  irrevocable,  could  overbalance  this  rec- 
oSon  of  the  hated  son  of  Frederic.    Uberto,  Buoso,  and  the 
Cremonese  had  been  absolved  from  excommunication  when  they 
entered  the  alhance,  but  Alexander  IV.  wrote,  December  13, 12o9, 

.  Raynald.  ann.  1257,  Ko.  38-9;  1258,  No.  1-4;  1259  ^'^- ^-^-J^^^ 
Chron  Lib  ix.-xn.  (Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  VIII.  299-352).-Monacl.  Patavm.  Chron. 
S^  VIII  691-705).-Nic.  Smeregi  Cbron.  (lb.  VIII.  101).-Waddmg,  ann.  1258, 

M^T^CZvi^r^Lity^  his  family.  He  was  gagged  and  tied  to  a  ree,  h. 
ITdrnffhters  were  burned  alive  before  his  eyes,  bis  sons  were  slam  and 
IltrtlSriJbis  face,  and  tben  be  -  deli W.y  baciced  jn^^^^^^^^ 
Laurentii  de  Monacis  Bzerinus  III.  (Mnraton,  S.  R.  I.  VIII.  loO).  Al  .enco 
a  man  of  culture,  a  troubadour,  and  a  patron  of  the  ga^  ...««  (Vaissette,  fid. 
Privat,  X.  313). 
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^^  >TI  ^  ^"T^^'^^y  '^^'  '^^  absolution  was  worthless  be- 
cause It  had  not  been  administered  by  a  Dominican  or  a  Fran- 
ciscan, who  alone  were  empowered  to  grant  it;  if,  however,  the 
allies  would  repudiate  Manfred  and  give  sufficient  securit;  to 
obey  the  mandates  of  the  Church  and  to  restore  aU  Church  prop- 
erty, they  might  still  be  absolved.*  ^  ^ 
Apparently  Alexander's  head  had  been  turned  by  the  triumph 

S  tf "'      '•?'  '"'"  ""'^  ''  '""^  ^^^  -'^*^-  h^  thus  treated 
with  such  supercilious  ingratitude.    By  intrigues  with  the  Torriani 

and  other  powerful  nobles  of  Milan,  Uberto  created  for  himself 

podesta  for  five  years.  Eainerio  Saccone  vainly  endeavored  to 
prevent  a  consummation  so  deplorable.  He  assembled  the  citi 
zens,  denounced  Uberto  as  vehemently  suspected  of  heresy  and  as 
a  manifest  defender  of  heretics,  and  threatened  that  if  it  was  per 
sisted  m  he  would  ring  all  the  church  bells,  and  summon  Te 
people  and  clergy  and  Crocesegnati  to  oppose  it  by  force.  Unf ort^ 
unately  he  citizens  did  not  take  in  good  part  this  somewhat  L- 
soent  interference  of  a  stranger  with  their  internal  affairs  •  o  as 
Alexander  IV  describes  it,  "this  wholesome  counsel  given  in  the 

rS  d  to  rS^  '•'^'  '"''^"^•"    '"^  ^^^^*^  '''^y  --bled  and 

Ilternat  ve  of  ?  !'::  ''°''"*'  ""^''^  '^'^  «'^"^  ^^^^'^'^  the 

alternat  ve  of  leaving  the  city  or  faring  worse.     He  chose  the 

wiser  alternative  and  departed.f 

It  was  in  vain  that  Alexander,  in  the  bull  detailing  these  griefs 
ordered  Eaineno  and  the  other  inquisitoi.  to  prosecfte  the  S 
parties     It  was  in  vain  also  that  he  approved,  October  14,  1260 

oledt  Mn    "''  7°°^*^"«"  <^f  I>^f^'iders  of  the  Faith  recently 
formed  m  Milan  m  honor  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin   St 
John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Peter  Martyr,  whose  members  pledged 

hemselves  to  give  assistance,  armed  or  otherwise,  to  the  InqS 
tion  in  Its  labors  for  the  extermination  of  heres;.  UbertoTas 
now  the  most  powerful  man  in  Lombardy,  and  wherever  his  in 
fluence  extended  he  prohibited  inquisitors  from  performti '  th2" 
fmictions.  Heretics  were  safe  under  his  rule,  and  they  flocled  to 
his  territories  f rom  otherparteof  Lombardy 'and  from^angutdoc 

♦  Raynald.  ann.  1259,  No.  6-9 
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and  Provence.  One  of  his  confidential  servitors  was  a  certain 
Bereno-er,  who  had  been  condemned  for  heresy.  Alexander  lost 
no  tinTe  ik  repeating  with  him  the  comedy  of  an  mqms,tonal  tnal, 
.vhich  we  have  seen  performed  with  Ezzelm.  D-^J^j/'f  ^^ 
he  addressed  instructions  to  the  inquisitors  of  Lombardy  to  cite 
him  from  some  safe  place,  to  the  papal  presence  withm  t^^o 
months  offering  him  a  safe-conduct  for  coming  (but  not  for  going), 
when  5  ^e  canVove  his  innocence  he  will  be  admitted  to  swear 
obedience  to  the  papal  mandates.  If  he  does  not  appear,  he  is  to 
be  proceeded  against  inquisitorially.* 

Uberto  cared  as  little  as  Ezzelin  for  the  impotent  papal  thun- 
der and  quietly  went  on  strengthening  his  position  and  adding 
dtv  after  city  to  his  dominions,  in  spite  of  Alexander  s  instructions 
to  K^Vnerio  Ll  his  inquisitors  to  a«t  vigorously  and  to  preach  a 
crusade     Between  his  success  in  the  north,  and  the  daily  ex  end- 
i™Tnfluence  of  Manfred's  wise  and  vigorous  rule  m  the  south,  it 
ookelfor  a  while  as  though  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  papacy 
::  e  permLntly  crushedrand  that  the  Italian  Inquisition  might 
come  to  an  uJmely  end.     Inquisitors  were  no  longer  able  to 
Ive  around  in  safety,  even  in  the  Roman  province,  and  prelates 
Td  ciUes  were  ordered  to  provide  them  with  a  suificient  guard  in 
aS  thJ  ournevs.    An  indication  of  the  popular  feeling  is  afforded 
bv  ttie  a  tion  tken  in  1264  by  the  people  of  Bergamo  greatly  to 
Se  !::dignation  of  the  Roman  curia,  to  defend  «-seh.s  ag.^^^^^ 
the  arbitrary  methods  of  inquisitorial  procedure.     Thej  enacted 
tiat  anv  one  cited  or  excommunicated  for  heresy  or  fautorsh.p 
might  tike  an  oath  before  the  prosecutor  or  bishop  that  he  he  d 
le  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  all  its  details,  and  then  anoth- 
e    oath  before  the  podesta  binding  himself  to  pay  one  hundred 
Is  every  time  that  he  deviated  from  it;  after  this  he  could  not  be 

Sd  out'side  of  the  city,  and  was  ^^^^^'^^^^1^71^1 
within  it  while  the  magistrates  were  to  defend  him  at  the  puD 
f  expense  against  any  such  citation  or  excommunication,     let 
St STuferto's  teUries  and  influence  the  ^— -  «f 
Inquisition  in  Lombardy  went  steadily  --■  J^^f^^.^^^^^^^^^ 
OlLent  IV  is  found  issuing  instructions  as  to  the  duties  ana  ap 
p^tmeTof  inquisitor^a^^igorW^a^^         there  were  no 

.  Arch,  de  rinquis.  .le  C.vcnssonc  (T)ont,  XXXI.).-Ripoll  I.  400, 
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impediments  to  their  functions.  It  seemed  only  a  question  of 
time,  however,  when  the  districts  yet  open  should  be  closed  to 
them.'^ 

There  have  been  few  revolutions  more  pregnant  with  results 
than  that  which  occurred  when  the  popes,  renouncing  the  hope  of 
acquiring  for  themselves  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  vainly  tempt- 
ing Edmond,  son  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  succeeded  in  arousing 
the  ambition  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  caused  a  crusade  to  be 
preached  everywhere  in  his  behalf.     The  papacy  fuUy  recognized 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  issue,  and  staked  everything  upon 
it.     The  treasures  of  salvation  were  poured  forth  with  unstinted 
hand,  and  plenary  indulgences  were  given  to  all  who  would  con- 
tribute a  fourth  of  their  income  or  a  tenth  of  their  property.    The 
temporal  treasury  of  the  Church  was  drawn  upon  with  equal  lib- 
erahty.     Three  years'  tithe  of  aU  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  France 
and  Flanders  were  granted  to  Charles,  and  when  all  this  proved 
insufficient,  Clement  TV.  sacrificed  the  property  of  the  Roman 
churches  without  hesitation.    An  elf  ort  to  raise  one  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  by  pledging  it  brought  in  only  thirty  thousand,  and  then 
he  pawned  for  fifty  thousand  more  the  plate  and  jewels  of  the  Holy 
See.     He  could  truly  answer  Charles's  increasing  demands  for 
money  to  support  his  naked  and  starving  crusaders  by  declaring 
that  he  had  done  all  he  could,  and  that  he  was  completely  ex- 
hausted—he had  no  mountains  and  rivers  of  gold,  and  could  not 
turn  earth  and  stones  into  coin.    So  utter  was  his  penury  that  the 
cardinals  were  reduced  to  living  at  the  expense  of  the  monasteries ; 
and  when  the  Abbot  of  Casa  Dei  complained  of  the  number  quar- 
tered on  him,  he  was  told  that  he  would  be  relieved  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Ostia,  but  that  he  must  support  the  rest.    More  permanent  rehef, 
however,  was  found  at  the  expense  of  the  foreigner  by  assigning  to 

*  Pottbast  No.  17984-5.— Arch,  de  Flnquis.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXI.  216).— 
Ripoll  L  402,  460,  462,  466,  469,  478.-Raynald.  anu.  1260,  No.  12.— Mao-  Bull 
Rom.  I.  119.  "" 

The  bull  threatening  the  people  of  Bergamo  with  interdict  for  their  legisla- 
tion is  by  Urban  IV.  and  dated  in  1264,  as  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  Carcassonne  (Doat,  XXX.  288),  while  Ripoll  (I.  499)  gives  it  as  by  Clement 
IV.  in  1265,  showing  that  the  Bergamese  were  obstinate.  Bergamo  had  been 
under  interdict  for  adhering  to  Frederic  and  Conrad,  and  had  only  been  recon- 
ciled after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1255  (Ripoll  I.  268). 
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them  revenues  on  churches  abroad  on  the  Hberal  scale  of  three 
hundred  marks  a  year  apiece* 

Vainly  Pallavicino  sought  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  cru- 
saders through  Lombardy.    The  fate  of  Italy-one  may  almost 
say  of  the  papacy-was  decided,  February  26,  1266,  on  the  plam 
of  Benevento,  where  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  from  all  portions  of  the 
Peninsula  faced  each  other.    Had  Charles  been  defeated  it  would 
have  fared  iU  with  the  Holy  See.     Europe  had  looked  with  aver- 
sion on  the  prostitution  of  its  spiritual  power  to  advance  its  tem- 
poral interests,  and  success  alone  could  serve  as  a  justification,  in 
an  age  when  men  looked  on  the  battle  ordeal  as  recording  the 
iudgment  of  God.     In  the  previous  August,  Clement  had  despair- 
ingly answered  Charles's  demands  for  money  by  declaring  that  he 
had  none  and  could  get  none-that  England  was  hostde,  that 
Germany  was  almost  openly  in  revolt,  that  France  groaned  and 
complained,  that  Spain  scarce  sufllced  for  her  internal  necessities, 
and  that  Italy  did  not  furnish  her  own  share  of  expenses.     After 
the  battle,  however,  he  could  exultingly  write,  in  May,  to  Cardinal 
Ottoboni  of  San  Adriano,  his  legate  in  England,  that  "  Charles  of 
Aniou  holds  in  peace  the  whole  kingdom  of  that  pestilent  man, 
obtaining  his  putrid  body,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  treasure," 
adding  that  ah-eady  the  Mark  of  Ancona  had  returned  to  obedi- 
ence that  Florence,  Siena,  Pistoja,  and  Pisa  had  submitted,  that 
envoys  had  come  from  Uberto  and  Piacenza,  and  that  others  were 
expected  from  Cremona  and  Genoa ;  and  on  June  1  he  announced 
the  submission  of  Uberto  and  of  Piacenza  and  Cremona.f 

Although  one  by  one  Pallavicino's  cities  revolted  from  him  m 
the  general  terror,  his  submission  was  only  to  gain  time,  and  m 
1267  he  risked  another  cast  of  the  die  by  joining  in  the  invitation 
to  Italy  of  the  young  Conradin,  but  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
that  prince  at  Taghacozza,  in  August,  1268,  followed  by  his  bar- 
barous  execution  in  October,  extinguished  the  house  of  Suabia 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Ghibellines.  Charles  of  Anjou  was  master 
of. Italy;  he  was  created  imperial  vicar  in  Tuscany;  even  in  the 

.  Epistt.  Urbani  PP.  IV.  (Martene  Thesaur.  II.  9-50,  74-9,116-18,220-37  )- 
Epistt.  Clement.  PP.  IV.  (Ibid.  pp.  176,  186,  196-200,  213,  218,  241-5,  2.0,  .60, 

^^*J  Epistt.  Clem.  PP.  IV.  (Martene  Thesaur.  II.  174,  319,  327).-Eaynald.  ann. 
1266,  No.  23. 
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north  we  find  him  this  year  appointing  Adalbert©  de'  Gamberti 
as  podesta  in  Piacenza.    Before  the  close  of  1268  Pallavicino  died, 
broken  with  age  and  in  utter  misery,  while  besieged  in  his  castle 
of  Gusaliggio  by  the  Piacenzans  and  Parmesans.    For  a  presumed 
heretic  he  made  a  good  end,  surrounded  by  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  confessing  his  sins  and  receiving  the  viaticum,  so 
that,  as  a  pious  chronicler  observes,  we  may  humbly  believe  that 
his  soul  was  saved.     Despite  the  calumnies  of  the  papalists,  he 
left  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  of  lofty  aims,  knd 
of  great  capacity.     As  for  Eainerio  Saccone,  the  last  ghmpse  we 
have  of  him  is  in  July,  1262,  when  Urban  lY.  orders  him  to  come 
with  all  possible  speed  for  consultation  on  a  matter  of  moment 
defraying,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscations,  aU  expenses  for 
horses  and  other  necessaries  on  the  journey.     His  expulsion  from 
Milan  had  evidently  not  diminished  his  importance.* 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  long  interregnum  of  nearly 
three  years,  which  occurred  after  the  death  of  Clement  lY ,  in 
1268,  made  little  difference.     Henceforth  there  was  to  be  no  ref- 
uge for  heresy.     The  Inquisition  could  be  organized  everywhere, 
and  could  perform  its  functions  unhampered.     By  this  time  too' 
its  powers,  its  duties,  and  its   mode  of  procedure  had   become 
thoroughly  defined  and  universally  recognized,  and  neither  prelate 
nor  potentate  dared  to  call  them  in  question.     As  already  stated 
m  1254,  Innocent  lY.  had  divided  the  Peninsula  between  the  two 
Orders,  giving  Genoa  and  Lombardy  to  the  Dominicans,  and  cen- 
tral and  southern  Italy  to  the  Franciscans.     To  the  provinces  of 
Eome  and  Tuscany  were  aUotted  two  inquisitors  each,  while  for 
that  of  St.  Francis,  or  Spoleto,  one  was  deemed  sufficient   but 
m  1261  each  inquisitor  was  furnished  with  two  assistants,'  and 
the  provincials  were  instructed  to  appoint  as  many  more  as  mi^ht 
be  asked  for,  so  that  the  holy  work  might  be  prosecuted  with  full 
vigor.     Lombardy,  as  we  have  seen,  had   eight  inquisitors,  and 
when  the  Dominicans  divided  that  province,  in  1304,  the  number 
was  increased  to  ten,  seven  being  assigned  to  Upper  and  three  to 
Lower  Lombardy.     For  a  while  the  March  of  Treviso  and  Ko- 

^  Ripoll  I.  427,  514^-Campi,  Dell'  Hist.  Eccles.  di  Piacenza,  P.  ii.  pp.  318-31 
-Phihppi  Bergomat.  Supplem.  Chron.  ann.  1261. 
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magnola  were  intrusted  to  the  Franciscans  but  as  stated  above 
^^Tl  P  477),  tlieir  extortions  were  so  unendurable  that,  m  1302, 
Boniface  VIII.  transferred  these  districts  to  the  Dommicans,  with- 
out thereby  relieving  the  people.*  .^      „ ,    ,.  .  ■    ti,p  tprri 
No  time  had  been  lost  in  enforcing  unity  of  beief  in  the  te  r 
tories  redeemed  from  Ghibelline  control.     As  early  as  Februarv^ 
1259  the  Franciscan  Minister  of  Bologna  was  ordered  to  appoint 
tfo  f  iis  as  inquisitors  in  Romagnola.     At  Vicenza,  no  sooner 
was  qute"  restored  after  the  death  of  Ezzelin  th.n  Fra  G.ovanru 
IchioTas  sent  thither  to  remove  the  excommunication  incurred 
by  the  people  in  consequence  of  their  subjection  to  Ezzelin.    The 
ceremony  was  symbol'   of  the  scourging  inflicted  on  penitents. 
Th    podesta  and  council  assembled  at  the  usual  V^lf^'^ 
whence  they  marched  in  pairs  to  the  cathedral.     At  the  south 
Irtrstood  Giovanni  with  seven  priests,  and  as  the  magis  rates 
T^jZy  touched  each  one  hghtly  ^^^^^f^^'^ 
rites  of  absolution  were  solemnly  performed.    The  «^^f  ^^  "  ^'^^' 
Bortlmio  on  his  return  from  England  had  tarried  with  bt.  Louis, 
whosf  cILsor  he  had  been  in  Palestine,  where  he  liad  -.d  as 
r^nnal  legate  during  the  saintly  king's  crusade.     As  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Ezzelin  he  hastened  homeward,  bearing 
vlth  hhn  the  priceless  treasures  of  a  thorn  of  the  crown  and  a 
.nf  the  cross  which  St.  Louis  had  bestowed  upon  him  in  part- 
r;    it  oLeTe   ollenced  to  build  the  great  Dominican  church 

rSe,  heresy,  and  discord.  ^^^^^  7^<^^ 

?L:mifkt:::ia:rrhi^^^^ 

eTieremia,  KiiuvML  civs  ti^o  ViPrpfio  bishop,  Viviano 

^oKA  iSTn  7  8  11  16-  1261,No.2.-Grandjean,Ilegistresde 
*  Wadding,  ann.  1254,  ^o.  7,  »,  n,  i"  ,  ^*"  ' 
Betioit  XT.  No.  1167.-RipoU  11.  87, 
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probably  Perfects,  were  obstinate,  and  were  «romnth.  v      ^\ 
These  examples  were  sufficient.     The  "  cledentes  '   W  •  f?     ' 
further  martyrs,  and  heresy,  at  least  in  it   outCd  manS'atir 
was  extinguished.*  ^^vvcwu  mamrestation, 

In  some  places,  unblessed  with  such  wonder  ,,.^  i  • 

cutzon.     Though  Catholic  themselves,  they  con  Ltd  t      T'^ 
protection  to  heretics,  who  naturaUy  fl^cS  tS  "'^*'"'' 

after  another  was  rendered  unsafeWhe  ta^  ofTr^^"'"^^ 
It  was  in  vain  that  Fr5  t;™  ^      .1    •  ^^  ^'^*^  inquisitors. 

by  sending^^a  JmalT;;rme\' ct:^^^^^^  TT'  ^^''"^"- 
pretended  to  be  a  heretic  r^^eJveT  the  ?    7        "■^'™"'  ^"^^" 
then  unreservedly  admitted  Tothet   ecreT  IIT  tl'  '"'  "^^ 
of  such  ungodly  toleration  became  unendurable  Id    b^^^ 
Verona  prevailed  upon  Mastino  and  Ijberto  ddt  i^       ^^^^^ 
rona,and  Pinamonte  de' Bonacolsi  of  Mantna  fn     ^        ^  "^  ^'■ 
to  obedience.     It  was  obliged  to   ubmf  m Is't^  ^f  f.^-.^-mione 
less  than  one  hundred  and  se^eTyt^^ i£J:t^l'  "^  "? 
humbly  asking  to  be  restored  to  Cathohc  unTtv  wi         "f  "'"' 
stand  to  the  mandates  of  the  ChurcL     Flrairo  .?    '^-"^  '^ 
the  Inquisitor  of  Treviso,  applied  to  John  XXT  f  f  <^"*!^°'^rso, 

to  the  treatment  of  the  peLent  clnmufil      Thr™'^^^^ 
humane  and  cultured  man  who  cared  "  ffr  J^'T  T  f 
ogy,  and  he  was  disposed  to  be  lenienrwirh  SSant" 
He  instructed  Fr4  Filippo  to  remove  the  inteXt  ff    K  ?''"• 
would  appoint  a  syndic  to  abiure  heresv  .  i  f  .^  '°''''' 

in  future  to  seize  all  heretics  ind  deW  them  toTh  T  ''  '^'''^ 
any  infraction  of  the  oath  to  work  a  renewT.       *^ V'"'^"''''*'""' 
interdict.     Every  inhahitnnt  w     Z    ^f'''"^^^^'  'P^o  Mto,  of  the 
iT,     ■        •  .       *^V  innaDitant  was  then  to  annear  npr=r.„niK,  u  c 
the  ,„q„,stor,  ,n<l  „.t.  ,.„  „„,^i„  of  JZIhZ  5  ,        '' 
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^Pmned  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  burned.    To  insure  the 
a  reward  for  their  service,  and  to  stimulate  tnem  in 

s  r:fflor rprrr,i"ft  r:i«  l.  c„p«y «« 

»w»y.  fte  memory  oi  ft.  preMo.  of  errora  of 

7°ft  «1?™»  J  w"ft.  cTurch  i.  J.«  ft.  .wM  PO- 

X    T)     ^.K^f  ^T  -no  longer  to  allow  the  tew  sur\ivui&  ux 

Q1  aiuratori  S  R.  I.  XVI.  G62).-Muratori  Antiq. 
*  Annal.  Mediolanens.  cap.  ^  ^]^  ^^^^;^  '^'^^  .  ,,,,^  ^,.  33;  1289,  No.  18. 
Ital.  XII.  513.— Wadding,  ann.  1277,  JNo.  lu,  ii ,  x^     , 
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the  papacy  could  reasonably  dread,  and  its  persecution  had  lon^ 
been  merely  the  gratification  of  greed  or  malice.* 

The  triumph  of  the  Inquisition  had  not  been  effected  wholly 
without  resistance.     In  1277  Fra  Oorrado   Pagano  undertook  a 
raid  agamst  the  heretics  of  the  Valtelline.     It  was,  doubtless  or- 
ganized on  an  extended  scale,  for  he  took  with  him  two  associates 
and  two  notaries.     This  would  indicate  that  heretics  were  numer- 
ous ;  the  event  showed  that  they  did  not  lack  protectors,  for  Oor- 
rado da  Venosta,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  re-ion 
cut  short  the  enterprise  by  slaughtering  the  whole  party,  on  St' 
Stephens  day  December  26.     Pagano  had  been  a  most  zealous 
persecutor  of  heresy,  and  when  his  body  was  brought  to  Como  it 
lay  there  for  eight  days  before  interment,  with  wounds  freshly 
bleeding  showing  that  he  was  a  martyr  of  God,  and  justifying  the 
title  bestowed  on  him  by  his  Dominican  brethren  of  St.Vagano 
of  Como.     His  relics  are  still  preserved  there  and  are  the  objects 
of  a  local  cult.     I^icholas  III.  made  every  effort  to  avenge  the 
murder,  even  invoking  the  assistance  of  Eodolf  of  Hapsburt  and 
his  joy  was  extreme  when,  in  November,  1279,  the  podestT  and 
people  of  Bergamo  succeeded  in  capturing  Corradoand  his  accom- 
plices.   He  at  once  ordered  their  delivery,  under  safe  escort,  to 
the  inquisitors,  Anselmo  da  Alessandria,  Daniele  da  Giussano,  and 
Gmdone  da  Coconate,  who  were  instructed  to  inflict  a  punishment 
sufflcient  to  intimidate  others  from  imitating  their  wickedness,  and 
all  the  potentates  of  Lombardy  were  commanded  to  co-opera  e  in 
their  safe  conveyance.f 

The  same  year  that  justice  was  thus  vindicated,  a  popular  ebul- 
lition m  Parma  shows  how  slender  was  the  hold  which  the  Inoui 
sition  possessed  on  the  people.  Fr^  Florio  had  been  diligent  in 
the  exercise  of  his  functions,  and  we  are  told  that  he  had  burned 
innumerable  heretics,  when,  in  1279,  he  chanced  at  Parma  to  have 
before  him  a  woman  guilty  of  relapse.  It  was  a  matter  of  course 
to  condemn  her  to  relaxation,  and  she  was  duly  burned.  In  place 
of  being  piously  impressed  by  the  spectacle  the  Parmesans  were 

*  Grandjean,  Registres  de  Benoit  XI.  No.  508. 

t  Paramo,  p.  264.-Verri,  Storia  di  Milano,  I.  244  -RiiDoll  T  ^fi7      t? 
ann.  tm  «.-In  Boat,  XXXn.  160,  is  the  letter  !!T^Zi^T^ 
gamo,  which  Bremond  (RipoU  ubi  sup.)  says  is  not  to  be  found. 
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inspired  by  Satan  to  indignation  winch  --V^^^^^\^'^'' ^^^^^ 
the  Dominican  convent,  destroying  the  records  «^  ^iie  M^'f  °^^^ 
and  maltreating  the  friars  so  that  one  of  them  died  .vithin  a  tew 
days     The  Dominicans  thereupon  abandoned  the  ungrateful  c.ty 
tichin..  out  in  solemn  procession.     The  magistrates  showed 
™wlr1ndifference  as  to  punishing  this  misdeed,  and  .-hen  sum- 
^i  by  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Ostia,  the  [ep— j^  ^J^ 
presented  themselves  lacked  the  necessary  authority,  so  that,  atter 
V  ilnly  waiting  for  satisfaction,  he  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  city 
tI:"  wis  not  removed  tiU  1282,  and  even  then  the  gudtywer^^^^^^^^ 
Bunished     In  1285  we  find  Honorius  IV.  taking  up  the  matter 
Ssh  and  summoning  the  Parmesans  to  send  delegates  to  linn 
w  t  Si    ™th  to  recede  sentence ;  what  that  sentence  -soloes 
lot  appear,  but  in  1287  the  humbled  f  *--  Pf  ^^'^"^^^  J'.^, 
n^inicils  t;  return,  received  them  with  S^-t  hon°r,  and     o^^^ 
them  one  thousand  lire,  in  annual  instalments  of  t^^  o  hun    ed  lie 
.vherewith  to  build  a  church.    So  stubborn  was  «leopp^^^^^^^^^^ 
where  to  the  Inquisition  and  its  ways,  that  in  12.7   ^e  PK>vmc  a 
Council  of  Milan  still  deemed  it  necessary  to  d-r^^  tha  any^^^^^^ 
her  of  a  municipal  government  in  any  city  w.thm  the  province 
who  shouW  urge  ine.^ures  favoring  heretics  should  be  deemed  sus 
;:^t  of  hUr  and  should  forfeit  any  fiefs  or  benefices  held  of 

'"'"■!  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  resistance  was  not  wholly 
at  an  end     In  1254,  when  the  papacy  was  triumphant.  Innocent 

V "ged  the  inquisiU  of  Orvieto  and  Anagni  to  take  advantage 
of  the  propitious  time  and  act  with  the  utmost  vigor.  In  12o8 
Alexander^,  sounded  the  alarm  that  1-esy  was  increasmg^^^^^^^^ 
in  Rome  itself,  and  he  pressingly  urged  increased  activity  on  t^e 

nauisitors  and  greater  zeal  in  their  support  by  the  bishops.    Their 
X^Z:  no!  wholly  successful.     T-nty  years  M^^^^^^^^ 
named  Pandolf  o  stiU  made  his  stronghold  of  ^f^^^'^^^Z 

Anagni,  a  receptacle  of  heretics.     Pra  Smibaldo  di  Lago,  the 

-  Me.or.  Protest..  Helens,  ann.  ^^^^^^-^'^^t 
n50).-Ber„.  Corio,  Hist.  ^r^^^^-'l'Z^^ZJe  Chi-on.  pp.  m,  .76, 
"N-o  13  —  Pej^nse  Append,  ad  ±.ymenc.  p.  oo      ^  ,    .  tv  nao  7QQ  ftoq- 

sso.  io.      iTcg  I'f  (Muratori,  IX.  792,  79«,  »oy 

342  — Chron.  Parmens.  ann.  1279, 1^«^^.  i^o^,  ^^^'  \  ioq7   «  xi 

6^^.     V.U1U11.  0.  on_-noncil  Mediolanens.  ann.  1287,  c.  XI. 

ll)__Sarpi,  D  scorso  (Opere,  IV.  21).-'-oncn.  m«u 
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quisitor  of  the  Eoman  province,  made  various  ineffectual  attempts 
to  prosecute  him,  and  in  1278  Nicholas  III.  sent  his  notary,  Master 
Benedict,  with  offers  of  pardon  in  return  for  obedience,  but  the 
heretics  were  obdurate,  and  Nicholas  was  forced  to  order  Orso  Or- 
sini.  Marshal  of  the  Church  in  Tuscany,  to  levy  troops  and  give 
-tra  Smibaldo  armed  assistance  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  coerce 
them  to  penitence.     A  similar  enterprise  against  the  Viterbian 
noble,  Capello  di  Chia,  in  1260,  has  already  been  described  (Vol.  I. 
p.  342).    In  this  case  the  zeal  of  the  Yiterbians,  who  levied  an  army 
to  assist  the  inquisitor,  must  have  had  some  political  motive,  for 
their  city  was  of  evil  repute  in  the  matter  of  heresv.    In  1265  en 
«ouraged  by  the  assistance  of  Manfred,  the  people  had  risen  against 
the  Inquisition  and  had  only  been  subdued  after  a  bloody  fight  in 
which  two  friars  were  slain.     In  1279  Nicholas  expresses  his  re- 
gret that  although,  while  he  had  been  inquisitor-general,  he  had 
labored  strenuously  to  purge  Viterbo  of  heresy,  his  labors  had 
been  unsuccessful.     Heretics  were  still  concealed  there,  and  the 
whole  city  was  infected.     Frji  Sinibaldo  was  therefore  ordered  to 
go  thither  to  make  a  thorough  inquisition  of  the  place.* 

Earnest  and  unsparing  as  were  the  labors  of  the  inquisitors  it 
seemed  impossible  to  eradicate  heresy.     Its  open  manifestations 
were  readily  suppressed  when  the  Ghibelline  chiefs  who  protected 
It  were  destroyed,  but  in  secret  it  still  flourished  and  maintained 
its  organization.     In  the  inquest  held  on  the  memory  of  Armanno 
Pongilupo  of  Ferrara  there  is  a  good  deal  of  testimony  which 
shows  not  only  the  activity  and  success  of  the  Inquisition  of  that 
city,  but  the  continued  existence  of  heresy  throughout  the  whole 
region.    There  are  allusions  to  numerous  heretics  in  Vicenza  Ber 
gamo  Rimini,  and  Verona.    In  the  latter  city  a  lady-in-waiting  of 
the  Marchesa  d'Este,  named  Spera,  was  burned  in  1270,  and  about 
the  same  time  there  were  two  Catharan  bishops  there,  Alberto  and 
Bonaventura  Belesmagra.     In  1273  Lorenzo  was  Bishop  of  Sermi 
one,  and  Giovanni  da  Casaletto  was  Bishop  of  Mantua.    There  was 
a  secret  organization  extending  through  all  the  Italian  cities  with 
visitors  ^nAfil^^  majares  performing  their  rounds,  and  messengers 

Sw  n  /flit       r,     ''''•  !"■  '"'■  "-''"^-  '^""-  «o--  ^-  "8.-M;rtene 

inesaur.  ll.  191.— Raynald.  ann.  1278,  Ko.  78. 
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were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro,  elaborate  arrangements  being 
made  for  secreting  them.     Those  who  were  in  prison  were  kept 
suppUed  with  necessaries  by  their  brethren  at  large,  who  never 
knew  at  what  moment  they  might  be  incarcerated.     From  the 
sentences  of  Bernard  Gui  we  know  that  until  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury was  fairly  advanced  the  Cathari  of  Languedoc  still  looked  to 
Italy  as  to  a  haven  of  refuge ;  that  pilgrims  thither  had  no  trouble 
in  finding  their  fellow-believers  in  Lombardy,  in  Tuscany,  and  m 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  that  when  the  French  churches  were  bro- 
ken up  those  who  sought  to  be  admitted  to  the  circle  of  the  Per- 
fect, or  to  renew  their  consolamentum,  resorted  to  Lombardy,  where 
they  could  always  find  ministers  authorized  to  perform  the  rites. 
When  Amiel  de  Perles  had  forfeited  his  ordination  a  conference 
was  held  in  which  it  was  determined  that  he  should  be  sent  with 
an  associate  to  "  the  Ancient  of  the  Heretics,"  Bernard  Audoyn  de 
Montaigu,  in  Lombardy  for  reconciliation ;  and  on  another  occar 
sion  we  hear  of  Bernard  himself  visiting  Toulouse  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  propagation  of  the  faith.^ 

How  difficult,  indeed,  was  the  task  of  the  inquisitor  in  detect- 
ing heresy  under  the  mask  of  orthodoxy  is  curiously  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  Armanno  Pongilupo  himself.    In  Ferrara  heretics  were 
numerous.    Armanno's  parents  were  both  Cathari ;  he  was  a  "  con- 
solatus''  and  his  wife  a  "  consolatar     In  1254  he  was  detected  and 
imprisoned ;  he  confessed  and  abjured,  and  was  released.     From 
his  Catharan  bishop  he  received  absolution  for  his  oath  of  abjura- 
tion, and  was  received  back  into  the  sect.     From  this  time  until 
his  death,  in  1269,  he  was  unceasingly  engaged  in  propagating 
Catharan  doctrines  and  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  less 
fortunate  brethren  in  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
exceedingly  active  and  successful.    Meanwhile  he  preserved  an  ex- 
terior of  the  strictest  Catholicism ;  he  was  regular  in  attendance 
at  the  altar  and  confessional,  and  wholly  devoted  to  piety  and  good 
works.     He  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  was  buried  m  the  cathe- 
dral, and  immediately  he  began  to  work  miracles.     He  was  soon 
reverenced  as  a  saint.    A  magnificent  tomb  arose  over  his  remains, 
an  altar  was  erected,  and,  as  the  miraculous  manifestations  of  his 

*  Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  XII.  513-14,  521-3,  537-8.-Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolo^ 
san.  pp.  2,  3,  12,  13,  32,  68,  75,  76,  81,  etc. 
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sanctity  multiplied,  his  chapel  became  filled  with  images  and  ex- 
votos,  to  the  no  little  profit  of  the  church  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  him.     Adored  as  a  saint  in  the  popular  cult,  there  came  a 
general  demand  for  his  canonization,  in  which  the  pride  of  the  city 
was  warmly  enhsted,  but  which  was  steadfastly  opposed  by  the  In- 
quisition.     In  the  confessions  of  heretics  before  it  the  name  of 
Armanno  constantly  recurred  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  active  and 
trusted  members  of  the  sect,  and  ample  evidence  accumulated  as 
to  his  unrepentant  heresy.     Then  arose  a  curious  conflict,  waged 
on  both  sides  with  unremitting  vigor  for  thirty-two  years.    Hardly 
had  the  remains  been  committed  to  honorable  sepulture  in  the 
cathedral  when  Fra  Aldobrandini,  the  inquisitor  who  had  tried 
him  in  1254,  ordered  the  archpriest  and  chapter  to  exhume  and 
burn  the  corpse,  and  on  their  refusal  excommunicated  them  and 
placed  the  cathedral  under  interdict.     From  this  they  appealed  to 
Gregory  X.  and  set  to  work  to  gather  the  evidence  for  canoniza- 
tion.   For  this  purpose  at  different  times  ^ve  several  inquests  were 
held  and  superabundant  testimony  was  forthcoming  as  to  the  suc- 
cess with  which  his  suffrage  was  invoked,  how  the  sick  were  healed 
the  bhnd  made  to  see,  and  the  halt  to  walk,  while  numerous  priests 
bore  emphatic  witness  to  his  pre-eminent  piety  during  fife.    Greo-- 
ory  and  Aldobrandini  passed  away  leaving  the  matter  unsettled 
m  Florio,  the  next  inquisitor,  sent  to  Eome  expresslv  to  uro-e 
Hononus  lY.  to  come  to  a  decision,  but  Honorius  died  without  con- 
cluding the  matter.     On  the  accession  of  Boniface  YIIL,  in  1294 
Fra  Guido  da  Yicenza,  then  inquisitor,  again  visited  Eome  to  pro- 
cure a  termination  of  the  affair.     Still  the  contending  forces  were 
too  evenly  balanced  for  either  .to  win.    At  length  the  Lord  of  Fer- 
rara,  Azzo  X.,  interposed,  for  the  contest  between  the  inquisitor 
and  the  secular  clergy  seriously  threatened  the  peace  of  the  city. 
In  1300  Boniface  appointed  a  commission  to  make  a  thorouo-h  in- 
vestigation, with  power  to  decide  finaUy,  and  in  1301  sentencl  was 
rendered  to  the  effect  that  Armanno  had  died  a  relapsed  heretic  • 
that  no  one  should  believe  him  to  be  anything  but  a  heretic  •  that 
his  bones  should  be  exhumed  and  burned,  the  sarcophagus  contain- 
mg  them  and  the  altar  erected  before  it  be  destroyed ;  that  all 
statues,  images,  ex-votos,  and  other  offerings  set  up  in  his  honor  in 
the  cathedral  and  other  Ferrarese  churches  should  be  removed 
withm  ten  days ;  and  that  aU  his  property,  real  and  personal,  was 
11. — 16 
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confiscated  to  the  Inquisition,  any  sales  or  conveyances  made  of 
them  during  the  thirty-two  years  which  had  elapsed  since  his  death 
being  void.  Fra  Guidons  triumph  was  complete,  and  on  the  death 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ferrara,  in  1303,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  epis- 
copate. Extraordinary  as  this  case  may  seem,  it  was  not  unique. 
At  Brescia  a  heresiarch  named  Guido  Lacha  was  long  adored  as 
a  saint  by  the  people  until  the  imposture  was  detected  by  the  In- 
quisition, which  caused  his  bones  to  be  dug  up  and  burned.* 

This  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  power  and  activity  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  extent  of  its  perfected  organization  is  shown 
in  a  document  of  1302,  wherein  Fra  Guido  da  Tusis,  Inquisitor  of 
Komagnola,  publishes  in  the  communal  council  of  Eimini  the  names 
of  thirty-nine  oiRcials  whom  he  has  selected  as  his  assistants.    The 
expenses  of  such  a  body  could  not  have  been  light,  and  to  defray 
th-m  there  must  have  been  a  constant  stream  of  fines  and  confis- 
cations pouring  into  the  inquisitorial  treasury,  showing  an  abun- 
dant harvest  of  heresy  and  active  work  in  its  suppression.f    It  was 
probablv  between  1320  and  1330  that  was  produced  the  treatise  of 
Zanghino  Ugolini,  so  often  quoted  above.     Fra  Donato  da  Sant' 
Agata  had   been   appointed  Inquisitor  of  Romagnola,  and  the 
learned  jurisconsult  of  Bimini  drew  up  for  his  instruction  a  sum- 
mary of  the  rules  governing  inquisitorial  procedure,  which  is  one 
of  the  clearest  and  best  manuals  of  practice  that  we  possess. 

A  singular  episode  of  lenity  occurred  not  long  before,  which  is 
not  to  be  passed  over,  although  inexplicable  in  itself  and  unproduc- 
tive of  consequences.  Its  importance,  indeed,  lies  in  the  evidence 
which  it  affords  that  the  extreme  severity  of  the  laws  against  her- 
esy was  recognized  as  reaUy  unnecessary,  since  its  relaxation  in 
favor  of  a  single  community  as  a  matter  of  favor  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  crime  against  the  faith.  In  February,  1286,  Honorms 
lY.,  in  consideration  of  the  fidelity  manifested  by  the  people  of 

*  Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  XII.  508-55.-Bern.  Guidon.  Vit.  Bonif.  VIII.  (S.  R.  I. 
III.  671-2).-Barbarano  de'  Mironi,  Hist.  Eccles.  di  Vicenza  II.  153.-Salimbene 
Chron.  ann.  1279,  p.  276.— Paramo,  p.  299. 

The  wide  attention  attracted  by  the  case  of  Armanno  is  shown  by  the  allu- 
sion to  it  in  the  German  chronicles.-Trithem  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1299.-Chron. 
Cornel.  Zanfliet  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  142-3). 

t  Introductio  ad  Zanchini  Tract,  de  Ilceres.  ed.  Campegn,  Romae,  lo68.  (I 
owe  a  copy  of  this  document  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Felice  Tocco,  of  Florence.) 
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Tuscany  to  the  Eoman  Church,  and  especially  to  him  before  his 
eleva  ion    relieved  them  individually  and  universally  from  the 
penalties  for  heresy,  including  aU  disabilities  decreed"  by  his  pre 
decesso,^  and  by  Frederic  IL,  whether  incurred  by  their  own  er 
rors  or  by  those  of  their  ancestors.     Catholic  children  of  heretic 
parents  were  thus  ipso  facto  restored  to  all  privileges  and  were  no 
longer  hable  to  disinheritance.     In  the  case  of  exfsting  hertics"t 
was  necessary  for  them  to  appear  before  the  inquisitors  within  a 
me  to  be  named  by  the  latter-excepting  absentees  in  foreign 
lands,  to  whom  a  term  of  five  months  was  allowed-to  abjure  hS- 
esy  and  receive  penance,  which  was  to  be  a  secret  one,  involving 
neither  humibation,  disability,  or  loss  of  property,     clses  of  re 

A^rv   r^T'  '"'''*"  "^"  ^'''^''^'^  ^"'^  ^^  ti>«  rigor  of  the  law 
As  this  bull  abrogated  m  Tuscany  the  constitutions  of  Frederic  II 

p.  ocured.  For  a  while  this  extraordinary  privilege  seems  to  have 
been  observed,  for,  in  1289,  Nicholas  IV.,  when  anathematizL' 
heretics  and  stimulating  the  zeal  of  inquisitors  througtu   Gnoa 

frZ  ht£  T^'-  f  P.^"'  ^'^'  '^'^"^'  P'^^^^^'^^y  ^^^^  Tuscany 
disiegarded     No  case  could  come  more  completely  within  its  pur 

prior  to    2o0  and  prosecuted  in  1313.    His  numerous  children  an! 
grandchildren  were  good  Catholics,  and  yet  they  were  all  ditn 
herited  and  subjected  to  the  canonical  disabihties  * 

Together  with  this  exhibition  of  papal  indulgence  may  be 

tt  rt   o'f  ::~^'  ^*"'^'^  "'  *^^  ^^^^  «-  *«  -de'rate 
the  rigor  of  the  canons,  or  to  repress  the  undue  zeal  of  an  inquisi- 

tt' pill  1' T  ""^' "'~ "^^ '--^' --^^^ ^o at" 

the  papal  attention.     It  is  pleasant  to  record  three  instances  of 
this  kind  on  the  part  of  the  despotic  Boniface  VIII.,  whenTl297 
he  declared  that  Rainerio  Gatti,  a  noble  of  Viterbo,  and  Ws  sons' 
had  been  prosecuted  by  the  inquisitors  on  perjm-  d  testimony 
wherefore  the  process  was  to  be  annulled  and  the  accused  and 
their  heirs  relieved  from  all  stain  of  heresy;  when,  in  1298,  he  or 
dered  the  Inquisition  to  restore  to  the  innocent  chUdren  of  a  her- 

20.-Lami,  Antichiti  Toscane,  pp.  497,  536-7.  ' 
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etio  the  property  confiscated  by  Fra  Andrea  the  inquisitor,  and 
when  he  ordered  Fra  Adamo  da  Como,  the  inquisitor  ot  the  Ro- 
man province,  to  desist  from  molesting  Giovanni  Ferraloco  a  cit- 
izen of  Orvieto,  whom  his  predecessors,  Angelo  da  Rieti  and  Leo- 
nardo da  TivoU,  had  declared  absolved  from  heresy.     This  Ira 
Adamo  apparently  rendered  his  office  a  terror  to  the  innocent. 
May  8, 1293,  we  find  him  compelling  Pierre  d' Aragon,  a  gentleman 
of  Carcassonne  who  chanced  to  be  in  Rome,  to  give  him  secunty 
in  the  heavy  sum  of  one  hundred  marks  to  present  himself  withm 
three  months  to  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne  and  obey  its  man- 
dates.    Pierre  accordingly  appeared  before  Bertram!  de  Clermont 
on  June  19,  and  was  closely  examined,  and  then  again  on  August 
16  but  nothing  was  discovered  against  him.    Whether  or  not  he 
recovered  his  one  hundred  marks  from  Fra  Adamo  does  not  ap- 
pear but  the  incident  affords  an  illustration  at  once  of  the  per- 
fected organization  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  of  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  travellers  in  the  countries  where  it  flourished.' 

The  Inquisition  was  thus  thoroughly  established  and  at  work 
in  northern  and  central  Italy,  and  heresy  was  gradually  disap- 
pearing before  its  remorseless  and  incessant  energy  To  escape  it 
many  had  fled  to  Sardinia,  but  in  1258  that  island  was  added  to 
the  inquisitorial  province  of  Tuscany,  and  inquisitors  were  sent 
thither  to  track  the  fugitives  in  their  retreats.f  There  were  two 
regions,  however,  Venice  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  thus  far  we 
have  not  considered,  as  they  were  in  some  sort  independent  of  the 
movement  which  we  have  traced  in  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula 

Naples  like  the  other  portions  of  southern  Europe,  had  been 
exposed  to  the  infection  of  heresy.  At  an  early  period  mission- 
aries from  Bulgaria  had  penetrated  the  passes  of  the  southern  Ap- 
ennines, and,  in  that  motley  population  of  Greek  and  Saracen  and 
Normal  pr;selytes  had  not  been  lacking.  The  Norman  kings 
usually  at  enmity  with  the  Holy  See,  had  not  cared  to  inquire  too 
closely  into  the  orthodoxy  of  their  subjects,  and  had  they  done 
so  the  independence  of  the  feudal  baronage  would  have  rendered 

.  Faucon,  Registres  de  Boniface  VIII.  No.  1673,  p.  632.-Wadding.  ann. 
1298,  No.  3.— Arch,  de  I'lnq.  de  Care.  (Boat,  XXVI.  147). 
+  "Wadding,  ann.  1385,  No.  9, 10. 
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minute  perquisition  by  no  means  easy.  The  allusions  of  the  Ab- 
bot Joachim  of  Flora  to  the  Cathari  indicate  that  their  existence 
and  doctrines  were  familiar  facts  in  Calabria,  though  as  Eainerio 
makes  no  allusion  to  any  Catharan  church  in  Italy  south  of  Flor- 
ence it  is  presumable  that  the  sectaries  were  widely  scattered  and 
unorganized.  In  1235,  when  the  Dominican  convent  in  :N'aples 
was  broken  into  by  a  mob  and  several  of  the  friars  were  griev- 
ously wounded,  Gregory  IX.  attributed  the  violence  to  friends  of 
heretics.* 

Frederic  II.,  however  much  at  times  his  pohcy  might  lead 
him  to  proclaim  ferocious  edicts  of  persecution,  and  even  spas- 
modically to  enforce  them,  had  no  convictions  of  his  own  to  ren- 
der him  persistent  in  persecution,  and  his  lifelong  contest  with  the 
papacy  gave  him,  secretly  at  least,  a  feUow-f eehng  with  aU  who 
resisted  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  whether  in  temporal  or 
spiritual  concerns.     Occasional  attacks  such  as  that  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Archbishop  of  Reggio,  in  1231,  or  the  form  of  secular 
inquisition  which  he  instituted  in  1233,  had  Httle  permanent  effect. 
Cathari  driven  from  Languedoc,  who  perhaps  found  even  Lom- 
bardy  insecure,  were  tolerably  sure  of  refuge  in  the  wild  and  se- 
cluded valleys  of  Calabria  and  the  Abruzzi,  lying  aside  from  the 
great  routes  of  travel.     The  domination  in  IN'aples  of  Innocent  lY. 
was  too  brief  for  the  organization  of  any  systematized  persecution* 
and  when  Manfred  reconquered  the  kingdom,  although  he  seems 
to  have  felt  his  position  too  precarious  to  risk  open  toleration,  and, 
under  pressure  from  Jayme  of  Aragon,  he  ordered  Bishop  Vivian 
of  Toulouse  and  his  disciples,  who  had  settled  in  Apulia,  to  leave 
his  dominions,  yet  he  went  no  further  in  active  measures  of  repres- 
sion.f 

Charles  of  Anjou  came  as  a  crusader  and  as  the  champion  of 
the  Church.  Scarce  was  his  undisputed  domination  assured  by 
the  execution  of  Conradin,  October  29,  1268,  than  we  see  him 
zealously  employed  in  establishing  the  Inquisition  throughout  the 
kingdom.  IS-umerous  royal  letters  of  1269  show  it  actively  at 
work,  and  manifest  the  solicitude  of  the  king  that  the  stipends^and 

*  Tocco,  L'Eresia  nel  Medio  Evo,  p.  403.-Reiiierii  Summa  (Martene  Thesaur 
V.  1767).— Ripoll  L  74. 

fRaynald.  ann.  1231,  No.  19. -Rich,  de  S.  German.  Chron.  ann    1233  _ 
Giannone,  1st.  Civ.  di  Napoli,  Lib.  xvii.  c.  6,  Lib.  xix.  c.  5.-Vaissette,  IV.  17. 
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the  expenses  of  the  inquisitors  should  be  provided  for,  and  that 
every  assistance  should  be  rendered  by  the  public  officials.  Each 
inquisitor  vras  furnished  with  a  letter  which  placed  all  the  forces 
of  the  State  at  his  unreserved  command.  The  Neapolitan  Inquisi- 
tion was  fully  manned.  There  was  one  inquisitor  for  Bari  and  the 
Capitanata,  one  for  Otranto,  and  one  for  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and 
the  Abruzzi;  and  in  1271  one  was  added  for  Calabria  and  one  for 
Sicily.  Most  of  them  were  Dominicans,  but  we  meet  with  at  least 
one  Franciscan,  Fra  Benvenuto.  Yet  no  buildings  or  prisons  seem 
to  have  been  provided  for  them.  The  royal  jails  were  placed  at 
their  disposal,  and  the  keepers  were  instructed  to  torture  prisoners 
on  requisition  from  the  inquisitors.  Even  as  late  as  1305  this 
arrangement  appears  to  be  in  force."^ 

Charles's  zeal  did  not  confine  itself  to  thus  organizing  and  pro- 
moting the  Inquisition.     Hie  supplemented  its  labors  by  instituting 
raids  on  heretics  conducted  under  his  own  auspices.   Thus,  although 
there  was  an  inquisitor  for  the  Abruzzi,  we  find  him,  December 
13,  1209,  sending  thither  the  Cavahere  Berardo  da  Rajano  with 
instructions  to  investigate  and   seize  heretics  and  their  fautors. 
The  utmost  diligence  was  enjoined  on  him,  and  the  local  officials 
were  ordered  to  assist  him  in  every  way,  but  there  is  no  allusion 
to  his  mission  being  in  co-operation  with  the  inquisitor.     Another 
significant  manifestation  of  Charles's  devotion  is  seen  in  his  found- 
ing, in  1274,  and  richly  endowing  for  the  Dominicans  the  splendid 
church  of  San  Piero  Martire  in  Naples,  and  stimulating  his  nobles 
to  follow  his  example  in  showering  wealth  upon  it.     Yet  fifty 
years  afterwards,  in  1324,  the  building  was  still  incomplete  for 
lack  of  funds,  when  King  Robert  aided  the  construction  with  fifty 
ounces  of  gold,  which  he  ordered  the  inquisitors  to  pay  out  of  the 
royal  third  of  the  confiscations  coming  into  their  hands.     This  is 
interesting  as  showing  how,  in  Naples,  the  profitable  side  of  per- 
secution was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Office.f 

*  Arcbivio  di  Napoli,  MSS.  Chioccarello  T.  VIIL— lb.  Regist.  3  Lett.  A,  foL 
64 ;  Reg.  4  Lett.  B,  fol.  47;  Reg.  5  Lett.  C,  fol.  224 ;  Reg.  6  Lett.  D,  fol.  35.  39, 
174;  Reg.  10  Lett.  B,  fol.  6,  7,  96;  Reg.  11  Lett.  C,  fol.  40;  Reg.  13  Lett.  A,  fol. 
212  •  Reg.  113  Lett.  A,  fol.  385;  Reg.  154  Lett.  C,  fol.  81;  Reg.  167  Lett.  A,  foL 

324. 

t  Archivio  di  Napoli,  Reg.  6  Lett.  D,  fol.  135;  Reg.  253  Lett.  A,  fol.  63.- 

Giannone,  1st.  Civ.  di  Napoli  Lib.  xix.  c.  5. 
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Few  details  have  been  preserved  to  us  of  the  activity  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Naples.     We  know  that  heretics  continued  to  exist 
there,  but  the  wild  and  mountainous  character  of  much  of  the 
country  doubtless  afforded  them  abundant  opportunities  of  safe 
asylum.    Ah-eady,  in  August,  1269,  a  letter  of  Charles  ordering  the 
seizure  of  sixty-eight  heretics  designated  by  Fra  Benvenuto  shov.-s 
that  the  work  was  being  energetically  prosecuted,  and  in  another 
letter  of  March  14, 1270,  there  is  an  aUusion  to  three  others  whom 
Fra  Matteo  di  Castellamare  had  recently  caused  to  be  burned  in 
Benevento.     The  inquisitors  of  Languedoc,  moreover,  made  haste 
as  early  as  1269,  to  send  agents  to  Naples  to  hunt  the  refugees 
whom  their  severity  had  driven  there,  and  Charles  ordered  every 
assistance  to  be  rendered  to  them,  which,  perhaps,  explains  the 
success  of  Fri  Benvenuto.     Yet  the  perpetual  necessity  for  royal 
interposition  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  Inquisition  was  not 
nearly  so  effective  in  Naples  as  it  proved  in  Languedoc  and  Lom- 
bardy.     The  royal  authority  seems  to  be  required  at  every  turn 
partly  because  the  king  allowed  little  independent  initiative  to  the 
inquisitors,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  local  officials  did  not 
lend  as  hearty  a  co-operation  as  they  might  have  done.     Thus  the 
Neapohtan  Inquisition,  even  under  the  Angevines,  seems  never  to 
have  attained  the  compact  and  effective  organization  of  which  we 
have  seen  the  results  elsewhere,  though  Charles  II.  was  an  ea-er 
pei^ecutor  who  stimulated  the  zeal  of  his  inquisitors,  and  his  s°on 
Robert  earned  the  name  of  the  Pious.     In  1305  we  shaU  see  Fra 
lommasodiAversa  active  in  persecuting  the  Spiritual  Franciscans, 
and  in  1311,  King  Robert,  at  the  instance  of  Fra  Matteo  da  Ponza 
ordered  that  all  newly  converted  Jews  should  live  scattered  amono^ 
Christians,  so  as  not  to  be  tempted  back  to  Judaism  *  " 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  Neapolitan  Inquisition  is  seen  in  the 
comparative  security  which  attended  an  organized  immigration  of 
Waldenses  from  the  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  It  was^^robably 
about  1315  that  Zanino  del  Poggio,  a  Milanese  noble,  led  forth  th; 
first  band  from  Savoy,  under  specified  guarantees  of  lands  a.ul 
privileges,  after  the  intending  emigrants  had  received  the  report 
of  deputies  sent  in  advance  to  survey  the  promised  refuge.     Fresh 

•  Archivio  di  Napoli,  Regist.  3  Lett.  A,  fol.  64;   Hegist   4  Lett   B   fol    4-. 
Reg.  9  Lett.  C,  fol.  39._MSS.  Cliioccarello,  T.  VIII.  '  ' 
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bands  came  to  join  them  and  a  group  of  villages  sprang  up-^ 
Guardia  Piemontese,  or  Borgo  degli  Oltremontani,  Argentina,  La 
Eocca,  Yaccarizzo,  and  San  Yincenzo  in  Calabria,  while  in  Apulia 
there  were  Monteleone,  Montanto,  Faito,  La  Cella,  and  Matta. 
These  were  regularly  visited  by  the  "  barbes,-'  or  missionary  pas- 
tors, who  spent  their  hves  wandering  around  among  the  scattered 
churches,  administering  the  consolations  of  religion  and  watching 
over  the  purity  of  the  faith.     The  fierce  persecutions  conducted 
by  Francois  Borel  led  to  further  emigration  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
which  naturally  sought  the  Neapolitan  territories  as  a  haven  of 
rest,  until  Apulia  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
sect.     That  considerable  bodies  of  heretics  could  thus  establish 
themselves  and  flourish  argues  great  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Inquisition.    In  fact,  its  recognized  inefficiency  was  shown  as  early 
as  1326,  Avhen  John  XXII.  was  in  pursuit  of  some  FraticeUi  who 
had  fled  to  Calabria ;  instead  of  caUing  upon  the  inquisitors  he  ap- 
phed  to  King  Robert  and  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria  to  capture  them 
and  hand  them  over  to  the  episcopal  tribunals."^ 

When,  as  the  result  of  the  Sicilian  Yespers  in  1282,  the  Island 
of  Sicily  passed  into  the  hands  of  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon,  it  was 
placed  in  the  bitterest  antagonism  towards  the  Holy  See,  and  no 
active  persecution  is  to  be  looked  for.  In  fact,  in  1285,  Martin 
lY.,  in  ordering  a  crusade  preached  against  Pedro,  gives  as  one  of 
the  four  reasons  alleged  in  justification  that  heresy  was  multiply- 
ing in  the  island,  and  that  inquisitors  were  prevented  from  visits 
ing  it.  It  was  not  till  1302  that  Boniface  YIII.  was  brought  to 
accept  the  accomphshed  fact,  and  to  acknowledge  Frederic  of  Ara- 
gon as  King  of  Trinacria.  The  Inquisition  soon  followed.  In 
1304  we  find  Benedict  XL  ordering  Frederic  to  receive  and  give 
all  due  assistance  to  Fra  Tommaso  di  Aversa  the  inquisitor,  and  aU 
other  inquisitors  who  may  be  sent  thither.     The  pope,  however, 

*  Lombard,  Jean  Louis  Paschal  et  les  Martyrs  cie  Calabre,  Geneve,  1881,  pp. 
2^-32.— Filippo  de  Boni,  L'Inquisizione  e  i  Calabro-Valdesi,  Milauo,  1864,  pp.  73- 
77.— Perrin,  Hist,  des  Vaudois,  Liv.  ii.  ch.  7.-Comba,  Hist,  des  Vaudois  dltalie, 
1. 128, 181-6, 190.— Rorengo,  Memorie  Historiche,  Torino,  1649,  pp.  77  sqq.— Mar- 
tini Append,  ad  Mosheim  de  Beghardis,  p.  638. 

Vegezzi-Ruscalla  (Rivista  Contemporanea,  1862)  has  shown  the  identity  of 
the  dialects  of  the  Calabrian  Guardia  and  of  the  Val  d'Angrogna,  proving  the 
reality  of  the  emigration. 
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did  not  erect  it  into  a  separate  tribunal,  but  instructed  the  Holy 
sM^r  f'^'t'^'^'-J^^  that  its  jurisdiction  extended  over  both 
sides  of  the  Faro.    Yet  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 

re^'drtrT"^^  r^  r."  ^^^^  ^^^^^p*'  ^^  -  vi .  •  h 

regard  to  the  Templars,  and  Sicily  long  remained  a  safe  refu!?e 

t^  tdTr* l'  "^.f ""'    Doubtlesslrnaldo  de  Vilatvfeon 
tnbuted  to  this  by  the  picture  which  he  presented  to  Frederic  of 

n^  nC:  "'  *'^  '^^•.    ''^^^  ^^'^-  ^  ^'-''«l-l  pest,  trafflck 

2  th    S  thM  rrT"°^  ''r^'^''^  ^'^'^  ^^~'  "--  edify, 
mg  tne  taithful,  but  rather  making  them  infidels  a^  t),«,r  oi 

doned  themselves  to  hatred,  greed,'and  lus^wftt;:  onerLt 

The  Republic  of  Venice  was  always  a  law  unto  itself     Ti,       i, 

orming  part  of  the  March  of  Treviso'its  pridomt      ttel^^^^^^^ 

the  thirteenth  century  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  rdTt.M 

•  Salimbene,  p.  330.-Grandjean,  Re^istres  de  Benott  XI  No  8S4  .      p  , 
Heterodoxos  Espanoles,  1. 730.-La  Mantia,  Origine  e  V  cendf  deM   t"  ^~      ^^° 
in  Siciha,  Torino,  1886,  p.  12.  vicende  dell  Inquisizione 
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led  the  expedition  up  the  Brenta  which  captured  Padua.  Yet  the 
republic  made  no  haste  to  join  in  the  movement  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  heresy  so  energetically  pushed  by  Gregory  IX.  and  his 
successors.  The  Constitutions  of  Frederic  II.  were  never  inscribed 
in  its  statute-books.  In  1229  the  official  oath  of  the  Doge  Giaoopo 
Tiepoli,  which,  as  is  customary,  contains  the  criminal  code  of  the 
day  embodies  no  allusion  to  heresy  or  its  suppression,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  criminal  statute  of  1232  published  by  the  same 


doge. 


It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Inquisition  was  developed  with 
all  the  aggressive  energy  of  which  Gregory  IX.  was  capable,  but 
it  found  no  foothold  in  Venice.     Yet  the  duty  to  punish  heresy 
was  at  length  recognized,  though  the  civil  authorities  would  abate 
no  jot  of  their  right  to  control  the  administration  of  justice  in 
spiritual  as  well  as  in  temporal  matters.     The  official  oath  taken 
in  1240  by  the  Doge  Marino  Morosini  contains  a  promise  that  cer- 
tain upright  and  discreet  and  Catholic  men  shall  be  appointed, 
with  the  advice  of  tlie  Council,  to  inquire  after  heretics.     All 
heretics,  moreover,  who  shall  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Grado  or  other  bishops  of  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories shall  be  duly  burned,  under  the  advice  of  the  Council,  or  of 
a  majority  of  its  members.    Thus  a  kind  of  secular  Inquisition 
was  established  to  search  after  heretics.     The  ancient  jurisdiction 
of  the  episcopal  courts  was  alone  recognized,  but  the  judgment 
of  the  bishops  was  subject  to  revision  by  the  Council  before  the 
death-penalty  could  be  inflicted.f 

This  could  by  no  means  be  satisfactory  to  the  papacy,  and 
when  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  led  to  an  immediate  effort  to  ex- 
tend the  Inquisition  through  the  territories  hitherto  closed  to  it, 
Venice  was  not  forgotten.  By  a  bull  of  June  11, 1251,  Innocent 
IV  ordered  the  Frati  Vicenzo  of  Milan,  and  Giovanni  of  Vercelli, 
to  proceed  to  Venice  and  persecute  heretics  there  with  the  same 
iiowers  as  those  exercised  by  inquisitors  elsewhere  in  Lombardy. 
Wliether  the  good  friars  made  the  attempt  to  exercise  these  pow- 
ers is  questionable ;  if  they  did  so,  their  ill-success  is  unquestion- 
able.   There  is  a  document  of  1256  which  contains  an  oath  to  pur- 

*  Sarpi,  Discorso  (Opcre,  Ed.  Helmstadt,  IV.  20). 

t  Archivici  Generale  di  Venezia,  Codice  ex  Brera,  No.  277,  Carte  5. 
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sue  heretics  and  to  denounce  them,  not  to  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals, but  to  the  doge  or  to  the  magistrates-an  oath  presumably 
admmistered  to  the  secular  inquisitors  established  in  1249      The 
same  document  contains  a  clause  which  indicates  that  the  death- 
l)enalty  threatened  in  1249  had  already  been  abrogated.    It  classes 
Cathari  and  usurers  together  :  it  alludes  to  the  punishment  decreed 
tor  those  convicted  of  relapse  into  either  sin,  and  shows  that  this 
was  not  capital,  by  providing  that  if  the  convict  is  a  foreigner  he 
shall  be  banished  from  Venice,  but  if  a  citizen  he  shall  not  be  ban- 
ished.    Yet  the  death-penalty  seems  to  have  been  restored  soon 
afterwards  for,  in  1275,  the  oath  of  Giacomo  Contarini  is  the  same 
as  that  of  1249,  with  the  unimportant  addition  that  the  iudgment 

^2'?f''''^^^^'?'■u^"""^  '^'  ^"^^""'^  °*^  «^*^  '^*"  be  substi- 
tuted  for  that  of  a  bishop.* 

As  the  pressure  of  the  Inquisition  extended  throughout  Lom- 
bardy  and  the  Marches,  the  persecuted  heretics  naturally  sought  a 
refuge  m  Venetian  territory,  where  supervision  was  so  much  more 
negligent.    It  was  in  vain  that  about  1286  Fra  Fihppo  of  Mantua, 

TJ'TT  1?'"°'  ""'  '^"*  ^'y  ^<^"«"-  I^-  -th  a  sum: 
mons  to  the  repubhc  to  inscribe  in  its  laws  the  constitutions 
against  heresy  of  Frederic  and  of  the  popes.  Although  the  ex! 
ample  of  the  other  cities  of  the  Marca  Trivigiana  was  urged,  and 
Venice  was  repeatedly  required  to  do  the  same,  obedience  was  per 

with  this  persistent  contumacy.     He  peremptorily  ordered  the 

that  the  doge  should  swear  not  only  not  to  impede  the  Inquisitor 
of  Treviso  in  his  duties,  but  to  assist  him.    In  default  of  obedience 

porluy?'''     *""  ^'°°''*^  ''^''"''*  *''"  ''*^  ''*'"'  spirituaUy  and  tem- 

the\I;,wrf '""  f2^'  ''P"''^''^  ^^"^^  '''''^'^y  indefensible  under 
he  public  law  of  the  period.  It  was  so  administering  its  own 
laws  as  to  afford  an  asylum  to  a  class  universaUy  proscribed  aid 
.t  was  refusing  to  allow  the  Church  to  apply  Ihe  orSy  rem:;' 
deemed  appropriate  to  this  crying  evil.     It  therefore  yielded  to 

.X  BrZS^XiT  "'  ''""  '''"^"^"^^'  '"^'^^  ^°- ''''  P- 1^»  ••  «°^- 
t  Albizio,  Risposta  al  P.  Pa„,„  Sarpi,  pp.  20-3.-Wadding.  an„.  1288,  No.  23. 
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the  inevitable,  but  in  a  manner  to  preserve  its  own  autonomy  and 
independence.      It  absolutely  refused  to  incorporate  in  its  own 
statutes  the  papal  and  imperial  laws,  but,  August  4,  1289,  it  em- 
powered the  doge,  Giovanni  Dandolo,  to  give  assistance  to  the 
inquisitor,  when  called  upon,  without  referring  each  case  to  the 
Senate.     A  further  wise  provision  decreed  that  all  fines  and  con- 
fiscations should  inure  to  the  State,  which  in  turn  undertook  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Holy  Office.     These  were  not  light,  as, 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  making  arrests  and  maintaining  prisoners, 
the  inquisitor  received  the  hberal  salary  of  tAvelve  ducats  a  month. 
For  this  purpose  the  proceeds  of  the  corn-tax  were  set  aside,  and 
the  money  was  deposited  with  the  Provveditore  delle  Yiare,  who 
disbursed  it  on  the  requisition  of  the  inquisitor.    This  compromise 
was  accepted  by  Mcholas  lY.,  August  28, 1288,  and  was  duly  em- 
bodied in  the  official  oath  of  the  next  doge,  Piero  Gradenigo. 
Thus,  while  the  inquisitor  had  full  opportunity  of  suppressing 
heresy,  the  temptation  to  abuse  his  office  for  purposes  of  extor- 
tion was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  State,  by  retaining  in  its 
hands  all  the  financial  portion  of  the  business,  was  able  at  any 
time  to  exercise  control.* 

The  Inquisition  was  unaccustomed  to  submit  to  control,  and 
soon  chafed  under  these  limitations.     Already,  in  1292,  Nicholas 
lY.  complained  to  Piero  Gradenigo  that  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment were  not  carried  out.     The  inquisitors,  Bonagiunta  of  Man- 
tua and  GiuHano  of  Padua,  reported  that  the  papal  and  imperial 
laws  against  heresy  were  not  enforced,  and  that  under  the  ar- 
rangement for  expenditures  they  were  unable  to  employ  a  force 
of  familiars  sufficient  to  detect  and  seize  the  heretics.     Heresy 
consequently,  they  said,  continued  to  flourish  in  Yenetian  territory, 
for  all  of  which  Nicholas  bitterly  scolded  the  doge,  and  demanded 
such  changes  as  should  remove  these  scandals,  but  without  effect. 
The  Signoria,  apparently,  had  not  seen  fit  to  abohsh  the  office  of 
secular  inquisitors  provided  by  the  legislation  of  1249.    These  were 
three  in  number,  and  were  known  as  the  "  tre  Savi  delV  eresia,^^ 
or  "  assistentV     It  was  hardly  possible  that  a  duplicate  organiza- 


*  Albizio,  op.  cit.  pp.  24-7.-Wadding.  ann.  1289,  No.  15.— Sarpi,  op.  cit.  p. 
21.— Arch,  di  Venez.  Codice  ex  Brera,  No.  277,  Carte  41 ;   Maggior  Consiglio, 
Carte  67. 
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tion  such  as  this  could  work  without  clashing.     The  situation  be- 
came intolerable,  and  in  1301  Fra  Antonio,  the  Inquisitor  of  Tre- 
viso,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  it.     He  notified  the  three  Savi,  Tom- 
maso  Yiaro,  Marino  Zorzi,  and  Lorenzo  Segico,  to  recognize  no 
superior  save  himself.     Their  submission  not  being  forthcoming, 
he  proceeded  to  Venice,  and  addressed  to  the  Doge  Gradenigo'a 
monition  ordering  him,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  swear 
to  obey  all  the  papal  constitutions  on  heresy.    Gradenigo  refused, 
aUeging  that  this  would  be  a  violation  of  his  oath  of  office ;  the 
mquisitor  withdrew  his  monition,  and  matters  remained  as  before. 
Whatever  hopes  had  been  entertained  that  the  entering  wedge 
would  enable  the  Inquisition  to  estabhsh  itself  without  restriction 
were  foiled  by  the  steadfastness  of  the  repubhc.     The  three  Savi 
continued  their  functions  and,  perhaps,  even  enlarged  them ;  it  had 
become  customary  for  them  to  be  selected  from  among  the  sena- 
tors, and  they  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  inquisitor  in  aU  cases 
commg  within  his  jurisdiction.    As  Yenice  extended  her  conquests 
on  the  mainland,  in  all  cities  under  her  domination  the  rettori  or 
governors  performed  this  function,  and  their  participation  was 
required  m  all  prosecutions  for  heresy,  not  only  by  the  inquisitor 
but  by  the  bishops.-^ 

In  Italy,  as  in  France,  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  one  of  decadence     It  i1 
true  that  m  Italy  it  had  not  to  contend  with  the  consohdation  of 
power  m  the  hands  of  a  monarch,  but  the  Captivity  of  Avignon 
and  the  debasement  of  the  papacy  under  the  influence  of  the'' 
French  court,  co-operating  with  the  rise  of  the  cities  in  wealth 
and  culture,  conduced  to  the  same  result;  whfle  the  Great  Schism 
foUowed  by  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  tended  to  eman- 
cipate the  minds  of  men  and  foster  independence.     During  the 
fourteenth  century  much  of  the  inquisitorial  activity  was  devoted 
to  the  new  heresy  of  the  Fraticelli,  which  wiU  be  referred  to  here- 
after when  we  come  to  consider  that  remarkable  rehgious  move- 
ment.    That  movement,  indeed,  was  the  chief  exception  to  the 

V    *  ^'f«tl"^'  ''"''"'  '''''  "^^-  ^-^Ibanese,  L'Inquisizione  nella  Repubblica  di 
Venezia,1875,pp.    2-3.-Sarpi,loc.cit.-Cec^^^^  Repubblica  dfvenezia 

ia  Corte  di  Roma,  Venezia,  1874, 1. 18. 
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decay  in  spiritual  enthusiasm  which  diminished  at  once  the  vener- 
ation which  the  Inquisition  inspired  and  the  opposition  of  hetero- 
doxy which  constituted  its  raison  d'etre.  As  heretics  grew  fewer 
and  poorer  its  usefulness  decreased,  its  means  of  impressmg  the 
popular  imagination  disappeared,  and  its  rewards  grew  less  and 

Igss 

As  regards  the  Cathari,  the  Inquisition  had  done  its  worli  too 
well     Unceasing  and  unsparing  repression  gradually  annihilated 
the  sect  which,  during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
seemed  almost  able  to  dispute  with  Eome  the  possession  of  Italy 
on  equal  terms.     Yet  when  we  see  that  the  Waldenses,  exposed 
to  the  same  merciless  rigor,  were  not  extinguished,  we  recognize 
that  some  other  factor  besides  mere  persecution  was  at  work  to 
obliterate  a  belief  which  once  enjoyed  so  potent  an  influence  on 
the  human  mind  that  thousands  for  its  sake  went  joyfully  to  a 
dreadful  death.     The  secret  must  be  looked  for  m  the  hopeless 
pessimism  of  the  faith  itself.     There  was  in  it  nothing  to  encour- 
age and  strengthen  man  in  the  battle  of  life.     Manes  had  robbed 
the  elder  Mazdeism  of  its  vitaUty  when  he  assigned  to  the  Evil 
Principle  complete  dominion  over  Nature  and  the  visible  universe 
and  when  he  adopted  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  which  teaches  that 
existence  is  an  evil,  while  death  is  an  emancipation  for  those  vvho 
have  earned  spiritual  immortality,  and  a  mere  renewal  of  the 
same  hated  existence  for  all  who  have  not  risen  to  the  height  of 
the  austerest  maceration.     As  civilization  slowly  advanced,  as  the 
midnight  of  the  Dark  Ages  began  to  yield  to  the  approaching 
dawn  of  modern  ideas,  as  the  hopelessness  of  humanity  grew  less 
abiect,  the  Manich^ean  theory  grew  less  attractive.     The  world 
was  graduaUy  awakening  to  new  aims  and  new  possibilities ;  it 
was  outgrowing  the  dreary  philosophy  of  pessimism,  and  was  un- 
consciously preparing  for  the  yet  unknpwn  future  in  which  man 
was  to  regard  Nature  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  teacher.    Catha- 
rism  had  no  possibility  of  development,  and  in  that  lay  its  doom. 
The  simple  and  earnest  faith  of  the  Waldenses,  on  the  other 
hand,  inculcated  helpfulness  and  hopefulness,  patience  umler  trib- 
ulation, and  an  abiding  trust  in  the  watchful  care  of  the  Heavenly 
Father.    The  arduous  toil  of  the  artisan  or  husbandman   was 
blessed  in  the  consciousness  of  the  performance  of  a  duty.     1  He 
virtues  which  form  the  basis  of  all  Christian  society-industry, 
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Charity  self-abnegation,  sobriety,  chastity,  thrift-^rere  stimulated 
and  cultivated,  and  man  was  taught  that  his  fate,  here  and  here- 
after, depended  on  himself,  and  not  on  the  ministration  or  media- 
tion of  his  fellow-creatures,  alive  or  dead.     It  was  a  faith  which 
fatted  man  for  the  environment  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by 
his  Creator  and  it  was  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  infinite  vicis- 
situdes of  human  progress.     Accordingly,  it  had  proportionate 
vitality     Booted  out  in  one  place,  it  grew  in  another.     It  re- 
sponded too  nearly  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  multitudes 
ever  to  be  whoUy  blotted  out.     There  was  always  a  propitious 
soil  for  Its  scattered  seeds,  and  its  resistance  of  inertia  in  the  end 
proved  too  much  for  even  the  persistent  energy  of  its  destroyers. 

fro  J  ^r     ^  ^  A  *^"  ^"'*''^  ^°"8'  ^^'^'  *^<^y  ^^^  disappeared 

Ir  flT  V  T"  *™"^  *^'  P^"'"^  of  Lombardy  and  central 
Italy,  they  took  refuge  m  places  less  accessible.  In  1340  we  hear 
of  them  In  Corsica,  when  Gerald,  the  Franciscan  general,  sent  his 
rial,  thither,  who  succeeded  in  exterminating  them  fo;  a  time 
m  1369  we  again  find  Franciscans,  under  Fr^  Mondino  da  Bo- 
logna zealously  at  work  there,  and  earnestly  supported  bv  Gre- 
ory  XL  In  1372  and  1373  Gregory  wrote  to  the  Bishops  o^f 
Marrana  and  Ajaccio,  and  to  Fr4  Gabriele  da  Montalcino,  ur^in^ 
renewed  activity,  and,  with  singular  lenity,  authorizing  hem  to 
remit  the  death-penalty  in  cases  of  single  relapse.     These  hunted 

them  a  chain  of  spiritual  forts  was  established,  in  the  shape  of 
Franciscan  houses.     As  late  as  1397  a  certain  Fra  Francesci  wa 
sent  to  Corsica  m  the  double  capacity  of  papal  nuncio  and  inquH 

On  the  mainland,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Inquisition 
Cathari  contmued  to  exist  in  Piedmont.     In  1388  FraTn  02 
Secco  of  Savigliano  had  the  good-fortune  to  lay  hands  on  one  rf 

Tt  ™roTh  °' '''  "'*'  ^'^•^  ^'^'^  «^  C'^-''  --  Turi^ 
0  0  Turin  ir-  ^^'f '"  '''°'^  ''''  ^'^'l'^'^'*'^^  ^^'^  th<^  Bish- 
gives  full  details  of  the  condition  of  the  sect.  After  his  tongue 
had  been  loosened  by  repeated  applications  of  torture,  his  confe" 

•  Wadding,  ann.  1340,  No.  10;  auu.  1369,  No.  4-  aun   1373   N.  ■,    „ 

Gregor.  PP.  XI.  No.  45-7;  Tom  VII  d  481       R,       ,J^  '  '  ^'^^"• 

,   lom.  vii.  p.  481.— Raynald.  aun.  1372,  No.  35. 
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sion  shows  that  it  was  numerous  in  the  vicinage,  and  that  it  com- 
;i^ed  "embers  of  many  noble  families-the  ^^tr^^  ««^^, 
Petiti  Narro,  and  ancestors  of  Balbi  and  Cavour.     Although  m 
Ttalv  as  in  France,  the  name  of  Waldenses  had  become  applicable 
SherTtils,  and'they  were  — only ^^-igna^^^^^^^^^^ 
they  retained  the  moderated  dualism  of  the  Lombard  Cathar.    Sa 
tan  fell  from  heaven,  created  the  visible  universe,  and  will  finally 
rlrn  to  Xry.    Th  law  of  Moses  was  dictated  by  him,  and  Moses 
w  :Th  eg'reatest  of  sinners.    Human  souls  are  fallen  demons,  who 
transmigrate  into  other  human  bodies,  or  -^«  ^J-;^^;^  J; 
until  released  by  death-bed  eon.oU^nentam.     The  parity  ot  the 
faith  was  maintained  by  occasional  intercourse  with  its  headquar 
ters  in  Bosnia.     Giacomo  Bech  was  converted  by  a  Slavonian 
Xionary  in  conjunction  with  Jocerino  de'  Balbi  and  Piero  Pa- 
"       and  tke  latter  gave  him  ten  florins  and  sent  him  to  Bosnia 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  doctrines,  though  he  was  compelled  by 
U  fortune  at  sea  to  return  without  accomphshing  his  pilgrimage, 
^rty  V  ars  before  one  of  the  Balbi  had  gone  thither  for  the  same 
Purpose     u  1360  a  Narro  and  a  Benso,  Piero  Patrizi  himself  m 
?3  nand  Berardo  Eascherio  in  1380.     Evidently  the  httle  com^ 
mJnlty  of  Chieri  maintained  active  relations  with    he  heads  of 
r  Clmrch     In  1370  Bech  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  m- 
nulaor  Fra  Tommaso  da  Casacho,  had  been  forced  to  confess,  and 
TarW  relea^sed  after  abjuration  in  reward  for  his  betraying  his 

''"pTSomo's  labors  had  been  already  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covlrv  of  another  sect  of  Cathari  in  the  vaUeys  to  the  west  and 
twpi  of  Turin  Their  heresiarch  was  Martino  del  Prete, 
:;;te  comllTty  of  Chieri  had  vainly  endeavored  to  win  them 
and  the  comm     ^  ^  ^^^^i^  had,  in  November,  1387, 

ZZ^TLv^^^SfZld  named  Antonio  Galosna,  who  passed 
fo  a  Franciscan  Tertiary.  The  Inquisition  in  those  parts  was 
Ireiy  dTpendent  upon  the  secular  authorities,  and  the  Count  of 
f  .J  Amadeo  VII  was  not  disposed  to  second  it  with  zeal, 
re  'otrnrat'^^Jst  denied,  AntLio  succeeded  in  having  hnn 
tortured  till  he  promised  to  tell  everything  if  released  from  tort 
ure,  and  accordingly^h^nex^dayhem^^  ,  but  Gio 

«  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  1865,  No.  39,  pp.  46-61. 
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vanni  di  Brayda,  the  chamberlain  of  Amadeo,  and  Antonio  da 
Valencia,  the  Judge  of  Pignerol,  promised  him  that  if  he  would 
retract   they  would  eflPect   his   deliverance.     The   Castellan  of 
1  ignerol,  m  whose  charge  he  was,  also  offered  to  Uberate  him  on 
receivmg  five  florins  for  himself  and  seventy  more  for  necessary 
expenses ;  but,  although  Galosna  pledged  all  his  property  to  raise 
the  sum,  this  device  seems  to  have  failed.     On  December  29  he 
was  brought  before  the  count  himself,  after  being  warned  by  di 
iJrayda  that  if  he  confirmed  his  confession  he  should  be  hanged 
He  accordingly  retracted  it,  but  was  not  liberated,  and  a  month 
later,  m  the  presence  of  the  count  and  the  inquisitor,  he  repeated 
that  his  confession  had  been  extorted  by  violence.     Apparently 
he  was  made  the  subject  of  a  prolonged  debate  between  State  and 
Church,  in  which  the  latter  triumphed,  for  on  May  29  we  find 
him  m  the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Turin  and  of  the  inquisitor 
undergoing  examination  in  the  castle  of  Dross,  near  Turin  * 

He  proved  a  mine  of  information  well  worth  the  repeated  in- 
terrogatories which  extended  from  May  29  to  July  10  for  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  sect  for  twenty-five  years  and  a  wandering 
missionary  for  fifteen,  and  was  familiar  with  aU  the  congreffa 
tions,  which  appear  to  have  been  numerous,  some  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Turin,  but  mostly  in  the  lower  Alpine  vaUeys  between 

Ts  vTd  "1  "t  7'°"^'^  '^  ''^''''''y  ^""'^-  t«  t^^  -'Stories 
ZlZ  Z'  .'^  ^"^  ""^  "®^'*y  ^'*^  *^«  Waldenses,  and  it  is  ob- 
servable that  he  makes  no  reference  to  their  existence  in  any  of 

.uleteers,  innkeepe^  ::^^:J^:r:^  leTS 

ally  a  clerk,  a  canon,  a  notary,  or  other  educated  person  is  enu- 
meraed  among  the  members.  What  were  their  precL  dist  nc  ive 
tenets  it  is  not  easy  to  define  with  accuracy.  Galosna's  rou^h 
handling  had  evidently  rendered  him  eager  t'o  satisfy  the  c"dt 
ty  of  hi  examiners,  and  the  imaginative  character  of  some  of 
his   evelations  casts  a  doubt  on  the  truthfulness  of  them  all     The 

made  with  the  excremenUrf  a  toad  kept  for  the  purpose;  taken 
jj  *  ^--ciivio  Storico  Italiano,  1865,  No.  39,  pp.  32-5. 
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in  excess  it  was  apt  to  prove  fatal,  and  its  power  was  such  that 
whori    partook  of  it  could  never  thereafter  abandon  the  sect^ 
Martino  del  Prete,  the  chief  heresiarch,  had  a  black  cat  as  large 
^tlamb   which  he  declared  to  be  the  best  friend  he  had  on 
11    We  may  safely  set  down  the  accounts  of  the  sexual  abom- 
n"  L  which'succeLd  religious  services  in  the  convent.cles, 
when  the  lights  were  extinguished,  as  worthy  of  equal  credence 
Contradictions  in  the  repeated  statements  of  the  doctnnes  taught 
show  that  Galosna's  imagination  served  him  better   han  h.s  me,n- 
oryl  his  prolonged  examinations.    He  was  told  that  m  jommg 
IZ   ect  he  would  secure  salvation  in  glory  with  God  the  Father 
a^d  yet  he  declares  that  the  sect  rejected  immortahty,  and  held 
Lt  the  soul  died  with  the  body-and  again,  that  there  wa«  no 
tiurlatory   but  only  heaven  and  hell  hereafter.    They  believed, 
ITove  ,'in  God  the  Father  who  created  the  heavens,  but  they 
worshippU  the  Great  Dragon,  the  creator  of  the  wor  d   who 
fought  God  and  the  angels,  and  was  more  powerful  than  he 
on  earth.    Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  God,  but  of  Joseph,  and 
was  worthy  of  no  special  reverence.    Altogether  the  account  is 
Cllssly  confused,  but  we  can  discern  the  dualism  of  a  bastard 
Catharism  and  allusions  are  made  to  the  consolmnentum  and  the 
satle^'of  bread.     Like  Jacopo  Bech,  «alosna  had  a  -  ^^^^^^ 
iured  in  the  hands  of  Fra  Tommaso  da  Casacho.    Loth  ^^ele  heie 
fore  relapsed;  there  was  no  mercy  for  them,  and  on  September  o, 
1388  they  w  re  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  in  Tunn  and  neces- 
sarily burned.    Unfortunately  the  record  ends  here,  and  we  have 
no  deta^lTas  to  the  rich  harvest  which  Fra  Antomo  must  have 
"aped torn  the  ample  information  obtained  from  his  victims  as 
in  tVip  scattered  members  of  the  sects.* 

NotShstanding  these  evidences  of  vitality,  Catharism  was 
ramdlv  dying  out.  The  latest  definite  reference  to  it,  west  of  the 
aSc  occurs  in  1403,  when  San  Vicente  Ferrer,  the  gr-  .S^^^^ 
ish  revivalist,  undertook  a  peaceful  mission  m  the  remote  xal  e.>s 
■  which  no  Ca  holic  priest  had  dared  to  visit  for  thirty  years,  when 
he  found  and  converted  a  number  of  Cathari  dwelling  among  he 
WdTnses.     He  regarded  as  a  form  of  Manich.ism  the  worship 

T    ,•         iQi^r  1^,,  Qo  nn  4-45 —G.  Manuel  cli  S.  Giovan- 
*  Archivio  Storico  Itahano,  I860,  No.  39,  pp.  4-40.  ^- ^ 

ni,  Un  Episodic  della  Storia  del  Piemonte,  Torino,  1874,  pp.  75  sqq. 
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Of  the  rising  sun  which  he  found  habitual  among  the  peasants  of 
the  diocese  of  Lausanne,  and  some  such  survival  of  nature-worehin 
wa^  probably  not  infrequent,  for  a  penitent  of  Frk  Antonio  Secco 
m  1387,  speaks  of  adoring  the  sun  and  moon  on  bended  knees' 
Yet  there  would  seem  to  be  a  remnant  of  Catharism  lingerine- 
among  the  Waldenses  of  the  Savoy  valleys  as  late  as  1451  when 
i-ilippo  Regis  was  tried  by  the  Inquisition.* 

Italian  Waldensianism  continued  to  flourish  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Piedmont,  where  the  endless  struggle  with  parsimoni- 
ous nature  fostered  the  hardier  virtues.    Thence,  as  we  have  seen 
were  emigrants  and  even  colonies  sent  out,  as  persecution  scattered 
the  faithful  or  as  population  outgrew  the  narrow  means  of  sub- 
sistence^   The  kindlier  climate  and  less  aggressive  Inquisition  of- 
Naples  finally  rendered  the  southern  colonies  the  headquarters  of 
the  sect,  with  which  constant  intercommunication  was  kept  up 

th  Jl    w  r  ""'  '^'  '^''^  P"^"^*^^  ""-^«id^''  i"  Apulia  and 

that  the  Waldensian  community  at  Barge  in  Piedmont  was  pre- 
sided over  by  two  ApuMans.  A  century  later  the  mother  com- 
munities in  the  Cottian  Alps  still  looked  to  southern  Italv  as  to 
the  centre  of  their  Church.f  ' 

in  /sip'fh  """  ^'''"  f  persecutions  in  the  Val  Perosa,  and  again 
n  1312  there  were  burmngs  of  obstinate  heretics  in  the  valleys 
but  these  efforts  effected  httle,  for  in  1332  a  brief  of  John  XXU 
describes  the  Waldensian  church  of  the  diocese  of  Turin  as  b^nt 
ma  most  flourishing  condition.     The  heretics  were  so  numerous 
that  they  disdained  concealment,  holding  assemblies  in  public  in 
which  as  many  as  five  hundred  would   be  gathered   tUethe" 
When  Fra  G.ovanm  Alberto,  the  Inquisitor  of  Turin,  had  recentlv 
made  an  effort  to  repress  them,  they  boldly  rose  in  ams     oT^ 
public  square  of  Angrogna  they  slew  the  parish  priest  GuiUelmo 
whom  they  suspected  of  furnishing  information,  and  Alberto  hhn 
self  they  besieged  m  a  castle  where  he  had  taken  refuo-e  so  that 
he  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life,  leaving  the  land  abandoned  to 

•  Raynald.  ann.  1403,  No.  34._Archiv.   Stor.  Ital.   1865    No    38    r,    oo 
Comba,  Les  Vaudois  d'ltalie,  I.  120.  '  ^   ^~ 

3 Jn?'"o'™f  "T""  ^"''''"'"^  ^^'"^'^^"  Storico  Italiano,  1865   No   38    dd 
39-40).-Comba,  Hist,  d.s  Vandois  d'ltalie,  I.  354-7.  »"«.  «o-  <J8,  pp. 
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For  t^venty  years  and  more  one  of  their  principal  cliiefs 
heresy.     For  tv.  enty  ye  ^  also  as  Gmliano  or 

had  been  a  man  "^^^^  Pier  Martmo  ^^  .^^^  ,^  f^U 

Martino  Pastrae,  who  chanced  ^^  h^^J^^^^;*  «  ^^^^„,,.  The 
into  the  hands  oi  Jean  de  Bad  ^^^ /^^^^^^  ;,„  ,,  ^,,  a1- 
pope  thereupon  orders  th*^  »  to  f^formation  of  the 

herto,  who  wiU  be  able  to  «^^ract  from  ..^-^^^^^^. 

utmost  value  in  trackmg  and  ^^^^^S  ^'  ^  the  use  of  tort- 
formation,  as  the  pope  suggests,  -^^-l^ J^;  ^f  J^  Alberto  to  lay 

r%  n^rbrof^a^n?.^^^^^^^^^ 

ra;i:eXthis%ersoi  if  the  P^^^-  ^— ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Kad  shown  so  ^^^fZ^:"^^^^^^  -  ^-  ^^  ^ 
Persecution  contnr^d,  and^  m  1  &  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^,,  ,,- 

1  th:i::LTe^f"B:t:f^^^^^^^  -d-n,  who 

at  the  instance  oi  x  ehortlv  afterwards  slam  at 

^:::  thfhL^rto  o.ed.enc.  -  i^^^^  sr  ;:;srof 

to  attack  on  both  sides,  '^itl'^^^T^vL  Jean  Richard  of 
Provence  extended  <;il\'^^J^t^,Z  the  west,  while  the 
Marseilles  was  directed  ^o  ass^J  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^_    ^^^. 

inquisitor  and  the  Bishop  oTann^^^^^^^^^^^    7      ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

deo  of  Savoy  was  requested  ''^J"?^^^  .^  ^  „„„,ber  of  capt- 
'-'Z'S1^T:^'^^S^^^^^^'^'  despair  and  thirst 
Tr^n  rtited  by  this  ^^^^^^^^^ ^ZV:. 

,,e  rising  ome  ^^^^I^^^^U^  by  ^the  King  of 
suppressed  with  the  custom    y  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

N.varre  -^  J/^^  ^/J^t:!  in  13^8,  to  their  German  breth- 
C  would  sCtl^w  th'at  they  were  still  regarded  as  the  leaders 


of  the  sect.t 


.    n,Tx  V     T   1A1      TTprzoff  Die  romanischen  Wal- 
.  Comba,  Hist,  des  Vaudois  d'ltahe  I.  141.-Herzog.  u 

denser,  p.  273.-Wadding.  ann.  1332,  No.  b^  _-Wadding.  ann.  1364,  No, 

Rivista  Cristiana,  1887,  pp-  65  sqq. 
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Gregory  XI.  was  especially  zealous  in  the  warfare  with  heresy, 
and  we  have  already  seen  how  earnest  were  his  efforts  in  1375  to 
suppress  the  Waldenses  of  Provence  and  Daiiphine.     Those  of 
Piedmont  had  rendered  themselves   peculiarly  obnoxious.     Fra 
Antonio  Pavo  had  recently  gone  to  "  Bricarax,"  a  place  deeply  in- 
fected with  heresy,  to  preach  against  them— his  sermon,  of  course 
including  a  summons  before  his  tribunal— when  in  place  of  hum- 
bly submitting,  a  dozen  of  them,  incited  by  the  Evil  One,  had  set 
upon  him  as  he  left  the  church  and  had  slain  him.     Another  in- 
quisitor, probably  Pietro  di  Kuffia,  had  met  the  same  fate  in  the 
Dominican  cloister  at  Susa,  on  the  da.y  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Yirgin  (February  2).     Such  misdeeds  demanded  exemplary  chas- 
tisement, and  Gregory's  exhortations  to  Charles  Y.  of  France  were 
accompanied  with  the  strongest  urgency  on  Amadeo  YI.  of  Savoy 
to  clear  his  land  of  brambles.     We  have  seen  how  successful  were 
the  labors  of  the  Nuncio,  Antonio  Bishop  of  Massa,  and  the  In- 
quisitor of  Provence,  Francois  Borel.     They  did  not  confine  their 
energies  to  the  French  valleys.    The  Waldenses  of  the  Yal  di  Susa 
were  exposed  to  the  most  pitiless  persecution ;  on  a  Christmas 
night  Borel  with  an  armed  force  attacked  Pragelato,  putting  to 
the  sword  all  whom  he  could  reach.     The  wretches  who  escaped 
perished  of  hunger  and  cold,  including,  it  is  said,  fifty  women  with 
children  at  the  breast.* 

It  may  be  hoped  that  this  holocaust  satisfied  the  manes  of  the 
murdered  inquisitors,  for  they  seem  to  have  received  no  other  sat- 
isfaction. A  succession  of  inquisitors  —  Piero  di  Castelmonte, 
Eufiino  di  Terdona,  Tommaso  da  Casacho,  and  Michele  Grassi,  un- 
daunted by  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  wasted  their  energies  on 
the  Piedmontese  Waldenses  without  reducing  them  to  subjection. 
The  pitiless  forays  of  Borel  drove  the  poor  wretches  from  their 
native  valleys,  and  they  poured  over  into  Piedmont.  Amadeo 
YIL,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1383,  seems  to  have  given  the 
Inquisition  but  slender  support,  and  it  had  little  encouragement  in 
its  efforts  to  subdue  the  stubborn  mountaineers.  The  fragmentary 
records  of  Fra  Antonio  Secco,  who  undertook  the  work  in  the 
spring  of  1387,  show  how  fruitless  was  the  endeavor  to  co-operate 

*  Raynald.  ann.  1375,  No.  26.-Filippo  de  Boni,  LTnquiz.  e  i  Calabro-Valdesi 
p.  70.  » 
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with  the  ruthless  proselytism  of  Borel.     It  is  true  that  he  caught 
Isabel  Ferreria,  the  wife  of  Giovanni  Gabriele,  one  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Antonio  Pavo,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  torturing  her, 
but  he  could  get  no  evidence  against  her,  and  could  only  learn  that 
her  husband  had  died  in  1386.     Some  other  suspects  he  tortured 
and  penanced  with  crosses :  apparently  he  had  no  prisons  at  his  dis- 
posal in  which  to  incarcerate  them.     Accusations  and  denuncia- 
tions poured  in  to  him  by  the  hundred,  showing  that  the  land  was 
alive  with  heretics,  but  he  was  powerless  to  inflict  on  them  punish- 
ment that  would  make  an  impression.     One  of  his  first  cases  had 
been  a  certain  Lorenzo  Bandoria,  who  had  abjured  before  Antonio 
Pavo,  and  who  under  torture  confessed  to  continued  heresy.    Here 
was  a  clear  case  of  relapse,  and  accordingly,  on  March  31,  he  was 
abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  and  all  his  property  declared  con- 
fiscated to  the  Inquisition.     This  proved  a  mere  hrutwn  fulmen, 
for  on  May  6  Fra  Antonio  was  obliged  to  issue  a  mandate  to 
Ugonetto  Bruno,  Lord  of  Ozasco,  ordering  him,  under  pain  of  a 
hundred  marks,  to  capture  Lorenzo  and  present  him  before  the 
tribunal  the  next  day,  while  the  treasurer  of  Ozasco  was  required, 
under  threat  of  excommunication,  to  appear  at  the  same  time  with 
an  inventory  of  ah  the  convict^s  property.     As  Lorenzo  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  Castellan  of  Pignerol  for  execution,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  officials  refused  to  carry  out  the  sentences  of  the  in- 
quisitor, nor  does  this  new  effort  appear  to  have  had  any  better 
result.     Many  of  his  citations  were  disregarded,  and  when,  on 
May  19,  he  ordered  the  lords  of  Ozasco  to  arrest  three  heretics 
under  penalty  of  a  hundred  marks,  no  attention  seems  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  command.     This  insubordination  increased,  and 
as  the  season  advanced  we  observe  that  when  an  accused  refuses 
to  confess,  the  dread  entry  "the  lord  inquisitor  is  not  content"  is 
not  followed  by  the  customary  torture,  but  that  the  culprit  is 
mercifully  dismissed  under  bail.     One  case  gave  Fra  Antonio  in- 
finite disgust.     On  June  27  he  cited  Giacomo  Do  and  Sanzio 
Margarit  of  Sangano ;  they  did  not  appear,  but  on  August  6  he 
found  them  in  Turin  and  seized  them.     For  fifteen  days  he  kept 
them  in  chains,  when  they  broke  jail,  but  by  the  help  of  God  he 
caught  them  again  and  carried  them  to  the  castle  of  Avegliana, 
where  they  remained  ten  days.     He  had  been  unable  to  get  them 
tortured,  and  they  would  not  confess  without  it;  the  magistrates 
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of  Avegliana  appealed  to  Count  Amadeo,  who  ordered  them  re- 
leased, and  Fra  Antonio  records  the  unwillingness  with  which  he 
obeyed  the  command.     He  endeavored  to  turn  his  stay  in  Avegli- 
ana to  account  by  publishing  the  customary  monition  for  all  per- 
sons to  come  forward  and  confess  their  own  heresy  or  denounce 
those  who  were  suspect.     For  nine  days  he  waited,  but  not  a  soul 
appeared  to  accuse  himself  or  his  neighbors,  and  he  departed, 
grieved  at  heart  over  the  obduracy  of  the  people,  for  it  was  com- 
mon fame  that  there  were  many  heretics  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, especially  at  Coazze  and  Yalgione.     The  final  blow  came 
when  in  December  he  issued  a  summons  to  all  the  officials  of  Yal 
Perosa,  one  of  the  recognized  Waldensian  valleys,  reciting  that 
their  land  was  full  of  heretics  and  that  they  must  appear  before 
him  in  Pignerol  to  purge  themselves  and  their  communities  of  this 
infamy.     They  did  not  obey,  but  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Piedmontese  Chancellor,  Giovanni  di  Brayda,  and  other  courtiers, 
they  agreed  to  pay  Count  Amadeo  five  hundred  florins  a  year,  for 
w^iich  he  was  to  prevent  the  inquisitor  from  visiting  Yal  Perosa, 
and  they  were  to  be  exempted  from  obeying  his  citations.     This 
was  too  much  to  endure,  and  Fra  Antonio  shook  the  dust  of  Fig:- 
nerol  from  his  feet  for  the  more  promising  chase  of  the  Cathari 
near  Turin,  first  denouncing  the  officials  of  Yal  Perosa  as  having 
incurred  excommunication  and  the  penalties  of  contumacy,  the 
only  result  of  which  was  to  draw  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  Count 
Amadeo.     It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  better  success  in 
endeavoring  to  obtain  for  his  Inquisition  the  confiscations  of  the 
people  of  Pragelato  condemned  by  the  Provengal  inquisitor,  Fran- 
cois Borel.     By  a  special  privilege  of  Clement  YII.  the  latter!s 
jurisdiction  had  been  extended  over  some  of  the  Piedmontese  val- 
leys, and  though  Fra  Antonio  might  abandon  the  persons  of  the 
heretics  to  bis  Franciscan  rival,  he  was  resolved,  if  he  could,  to 
retain  then-  property.     These  mishaps  of  Fra  Antonio  have  an  in- 
terest, not  only  as  a  rare  instance  of  difficulties  thrown  into  the 
path  of  the  Inquisition,  but  as  explaining  why  the  fierce  persecu- 
tions of  Borel  had  so  httle  effect  in  diminishing  Waldensianism.* 


*  Processus  contra  Valdenses  (Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  1865,  No.  38,  pp 

18-52). 

There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  dates  of  these  events  which  I  cannot  remove. 
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Pragelato,  however,  suffered  more  severely  in  1400  when,  about 
Christmas,  it  was  attacked  by  an  armed  force  from  Susa.  The  m- 
habitants  who  escaped  death  or  capture  took  refuge  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops of  the  Yal  San  Martino,  where  many  perished  from  ex- 
posure in  the  inclement  season ;  and  the  survivors,  on  returnmg 
after  the  departure  of  the  troops,  found  their  dwellings  disman- 
tled. This  cold-blooded  cruelty  shocked  even  Boniface  IX.,  who 
ordered  the  inquisitor  in  charge  of  the  foray  to  moderate  his  zeal 

in  future.'^ 

Vicente  Ferrer's  visit  of  1403  was  of  a  more  peaceful  nature, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  conversions  of  which  he  boasted  were 
more  permanent  than  those  which  his  eloquence  effected  with  the 
Moors  and  Jews  of  his  native  land,  where  they  eagerly  clamored 
for  baptism  under  the  persuasion  of  massacre.f 

During  the  Great  Schism  persecution  slackened,  but  already,  in 
1416  fresh  decrees  were  issued  against  the  Waldenses.    Our  knowl- 
edge' of  details  is  but  fragmentary  at  best,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  a  complete  history  of  the  conflict  between  them  and  the 
Inquisition,  but  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  latter  was  at  least 
spasmodically  active.     A  petition  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
by  the  lords^f  Luserna  recites  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  vaUey 
were  in  full  rebeUion,  owing  to  repeated  persecution;  the  docu- 
ment is  without  date,  but  must  be  posterior  to  1417,  when  Sigis- 
mund  erected  the  county  into  a  duchy.    Again,  we  know  that,  be- 
tween 1440  and  1450,  Era  Bertrando  Piero,  vicar  of  the  inquisitor, 
in  one  raid  burned  at  Coni  twenty-two  relapsed  heretics,  and  con- 
fiscated their  property.     This  happens  to  be  aUuded  to  m  a  me- 

Gregory  XL,  in  his  letter  of  April  20,  1375,  to  Amade6  VL,  speaks  of  the  recent 
murder  at  -  Bricherasio  "  of  the  inquisitor  Antonius  Salvianensis  (Raynald.  ann. 
1375   No  26)      According  to  the  records  of  Antonio  Secco,  Antonio  Pavo  da 
Savi^liano  received  in  1384  the  abjuration  of  Lorenzo  Bandoria  (loc.  cit.  p  23), 
and  his  murder  must  have  taken  place  the  same  year,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
son  of  one  of  his  murderers,  Giov.  Gabriele  of  "  Bricherasio  "  (lb.  p.  31) .   Rorengo 
places  the  martyrdom  of  Antonio  Pavo  in  1374,  and  tells  us  that  he  was  honored 
fn  Savigliano  with  a  local  cult  as  one  of  the  blessed.     Another  Dominican,  Fra 
Bartolomeo  di  Cervere  was  also  slain,  and  his  assistant  Ricardo  desperately 
wounded,  but  the  date  is  not  certain  (Rorengo,  Memorie  Histonche.  p    1  0- 
*  Chabrand,  Vaudois  et  Protestants  des  Alpes,  Grenoble,  1886,  p.  39. 
t  Raynald.  ann.  1403,  No.  24.-Melgares  Marin,  Procedimientos  de  la  Inqmsi- 
cion,  Madrid,  1886, 1.  50. 
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moriaJ  addressed  in  1457  to  Calixtus  III.,  by  the  people  of  the 
neighbormg  viUage  of  Bernez,  who  proceed  to  relate  that  after 
this  exploit  Fr4  Bertrando  visited  their  town  in  company  with 
his  principal,  Fr4  Ludovico  da  Soncino,  and  commenced  an  inqui- 
sition there,  but  abandoned  it,  to  the  scandal  of  the  people  with- 
out concluding  the  trials.    Then  Felix  V.  (Amadeo  of  Savoy)  sent 
the  Abbot  of  San-Piero  of  Savigliano  to  complete  the  unfinished 
business,  who  acquitted  a  number  of  the  accused.    Then  recently 
there  had  come  a  new  inquisitor  who  took  up  the  cases  agam  and 
molested  those  who  had  been  discharged,  whereupon  they  peti- 
tioned the  pope  that  he  be  restrained  from  further  proceedings 
unt^l  two  experts  in  theology  be  appointed  as  assessors  by  the 
Bishop  of  Mondovi  and  the  Abbot  of  Savigliano.     The  presenta- 
tion of  such  a  request  shows  how  much  the  Inquisition  had  lost  of 
its  power  of  inspiring  awe,  and  this  is  emphasized  by  the  action  of 
Cahxtus  m  ordering  the  Bishop  of  Turin  and"  the  inquisitor  to  as- 
sociate with  themselves  two  experts  and  proceed  with  the  cases 
It  mdicates,  moreover,  that  httle  rest  was  aUowed  to  the  Waldenses" 
WJiUe  this  affair  was  dragging  its  slow  length  along,  Nicholas  V 
m  1453,  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Turin  and  Nice  and  to  the 
Inquisitor  Giacomo  di  Buronzo,  a  bull  reciting  that  Giacomo  had 
found  in  the  VaUey  of  Luserna  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in- 
fected with  heresy,  many  of  them  having  relapsed  repeatedly 
Unable  to  convert  them,  he  had  placed  an  interdict  on  the  vaUey  • 
the  people  had  repented  and  begged  for  readmission  to  the  Church 
wherefore  Nicholas  orders  the  removal  of  the  interdict,  and  that 
penitents,  whether  relapsed  or  not,  be  pardoned  and  restored  to 
all  their  civil  rights-a  degree  of  lenity  which  indicates  that  sterner 
measures  at  the  time  were  clearly  inexpedient.* 

In  1475  a  more  serious  war  of  extermination  was  commenced 
against  them  under  the  Duchess  Tolande,  Eegent  of  Savoy,  in  con- 
junction with  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  Inquisition  in  Dau- 
phine.  By  an  edict  of  January  23, 1476,  aU  the  officials  in  the  in- 
fected districts  were  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  podesta  of  Luserna  was  cited  to  appear  on  Febraary  10 
to  answer  for  his  conduct,  in  refusing,  at  the  instance  of  the  In- 

ijt.ugno,  1»»^,  p.  304. — Ripoll  III.  359.  ' 
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quisitor  Andrea  di  Aquapendente,  to  make  Pr^damation  that  none 
of  the  converts  of  Giacomo  di  Buronzo  should  be  P<^™ "^^  *«^^^ 
feet  sales  greater  in  amount  than  one  florm,  and  that  all  sales 
wh  ch  had  W  made  by  them  were  void,  for  they  had  relapsed, 
we  endeavoring  to  emigrate,  and  to  dispose  «f  their  property, 
which  was  legaUy  confiscated.    Louis  XL,  who  stopped  the  per- 
eculn,  as  wf  have  seen,  so  unceremoniously  in  his  own  dommions, 
ft  interest  enough  in  the  matter  to  extend  protection  over  the 
unfortunates  in  hfs  sister's  territories  and  his  word  l-J  po..r  s«f. 
ficient  to  dampen  the  zeal  of  the  duchess,  who  ^^^«,f  ^°^J;f;^P;^- 
dent  on  him  after  the  misfortunes  of  Charles  the  Bold     Sixtus  IV. 
.^s  much  scandalized  by  this.     He  had  sent  a  special  papal  com- 
nlioner  to  speed  the  holy  work,  and  he  wrote  pressingly  to 
Luis  assuming  that  the  royal  letters  of  P-f  ^;-  -J^'^f;; 
been   urreptitiously  obtained.    He  instructed  the  Bishop  of  Tui  n 
to  go  if  possible,  in  person  to  Louis  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
extfrmmate  the '  heretics,  who  dared  openly  to  propaga^  their 
doctrines  and  make  converts,  to  the  ruin  of  immortal  souls     The 
d  :  h  of  Louis,  in  1483,  deprived  the  Waldenses  of  t^^-r  protector 
and  persecution  recommenced.      An  order  of  Duke  Carlo  L  in 
1484,  to  inquire  into  the  violences  committed  by  the  people  of  A- 
Lgna,  ViUaro,  and  Bobbio  because  their  lords  endeavored  to  sup- 
p  CSS  their  her  sies,  shows  how  soon  and  how  bitterly  the  strug- 
Se  broke  out  afresh.    The  heretics  scattered  through  the  town 
S  Piedmont  were  mercilessly  dealt  with  by  the  -qu.s.tors  bu^ 
those  who  inhabited  the  mountain  valleys  were  safe,  except  from 
a  saul   by  overwhelming  forces.    In  April,  1487,  Innocent  VIIL 
r  c"es  how  the  inquisitor -general,  Fra  Blasio  di  Monreale,  had 
gone  to  the  infected  district,  and  had  vainly  sought  by  earnest 
Shortations  to  induce  the  heretics  to  abandon  their  errors  ;  how 
heytad  contemptuously  defied  his  censures,  had  continued  ope^ 
Iv  to  preach  and  make  converts,  had  attacked  his  house,  slam  his 

Llrand  pillaged  his  goods.  ^I^/^aZ  to  dTcIS:! 
dentlv  requisite,  and  Innocent  appointed  Alberto  de  Capitanei, 
Archdel^on  of  Cremona,  as  papal  nuncio  and  — — r  to 
Piedmont  and  Dauphine,  with  instructions  to  coerce  the  people 
fo  receive  Fra  Blasio,  and  permit  the  free  exercise  «f J^- f  ^;  ^^^J 
to  crush  the  heretics  like  venomous  serpents.  To  this  en.l  A 
bertHvas  empowered  to  preach  a  crusade  with  plenary  mdul- 
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gences,  and  to  deprive  of  their  office  and  dignities  all,  whether 
ecclesmstics  or  laymen,  who  refused  to  obey  his  commands.    From 
February  to  May,  1488,  he  duly  issued  his  citations  to  the  heretics 
and  as  they  were  contumacious,  he  condemned  them  accordinc^ly 
and  abandoned  them  in  mass  to  the  secular  arm.     Meanwhile  a 
force  est.mated  at  eighteen  thousand  crusaders  had  been  raised 
n  France  and  Piedmont,  which  advanced  in  four  columns  so  as 
to  block  every  avenue  of  escape.     The  slaughter  in  Val  Louise 
has  already  been  alluded  to.    The  Val  d'Angrogna  was  more  fort 
unate,  and  m  the  attack  upon  it  the  crusading  army  was  v  rtu 

and  m  1490  Carlo  I.  mvited  them  to  a  conference  at  Pignerol 
where  he  granted  them  peace  and  confirmed  their  privileges.     In 
1498  they  were  visited  by  Lucas  of  Prague  and  Thomas  Ger 
manus,  envoys  of  the  Unita.,  Frairum  of  Bohemia.    Through  these 
they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bohemian  King  Ladislas°and  h  ! 
nobles,  boasting  that  they  did  not  frequent  the  Cathoh  churched 
hercely  denouncmg  the  vices  of  the  priesthood,  and  arguing  that 
the  benediction  of  such  men  was  rather  a  malediction.    EviLtlv 
the  spirit  of  the  persecuted  saints  was  unbroken,  and  it  was  soon 
after  put  to  the  test  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  where  whole  Xes 
were  founxl  to  consist  of  Waldenses.     Marguerite  de  Foix  Mar 
chioness  of  Saluces,  put  troops  at  the  comm^and  of  the  CuiSr 
Angelo  Eicciardmo,  who  had  found  his  ordinary  machiner    b-f 

mot  o?Vhf ^r  ?f  "^"'^^"'  ^^^^^^^^*^'  '^' «--« --idt.  • 

most  of  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Luserna  but 

rrsiTTr"''  ''^'  '^^  ^"^'^  -tencedVbe  burned  Mac, 
24  1510.    A  heavy  snow-storm  delayed  the  execution,  and  durino- 

rades.     The  inquisitor,  however,  was  not  to  be  balked  of  his  ex 
hibition,  and  replaced  the  fugitives  with  three  prisoners  to  whom" 
he  had  promised  pardon  in  consideration  of  the  fulness  of  the^ 
confessions,  and  who  were  duly  burned.     The  deserted  Slat 
we  e  confiscated  and  made  over  to  good  Catholics,  but  the  refugee 

mercy,  till  no  one  dared  to  dwell  there.  Finally  the  bigoted 
marchioness  yielded,  and  for  a  round  sum  of  money  i  ISlfner 
mitted  the  exiles  to  return  and  dwell  in  peace.  The  r  umph  «f 
toleration  thus  won  by  the  sword  was  bilt  local  and  teZraiy 
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zoo 

In  Savoy,  the  statutes  published  -  l^^^  -t^^^  ^^tl^ 

honored  provisions  ^«^^f^-Pf™^  ^r"^^^^^^ 

tions  to  all  pubhc  o^<;^^^^oj^^  -  -f/^^  confiscations.    Con- 

whose  expenses  are  to  be  betrayed  oui  ^^  ^^^^ 

tinned  persecution  was  thus  P^^^ed  o  '  nor  was  xt 

in  1530  the  Waldenses  opened  negotiations  « itn  ine 

of  Sw 'tiland,  resulting  m  their  final  incorporation  with  the  Cal 

vinists.  ^iKr  lorl  +A  pmi oration  on  an  ex- 

These  incessant  ravages  naturally  led  to  ^^^^^  j^. 

tended  scale,  which,  as  we  have  --'^^f.^^^;  J^^^^^^^^ 
bria  and  Apulia,  where  the  ^^^^'-^l^^fJ^lZf  the'popula- 
peace  for  nearly  two  centuries.     A  ^^^S^jf^^^^^^^^^  aJset- 
:•      ^f  TTrAvqsinieres,  for  instance,  expatriated  tnemseivei,  .1 
T^  t  ^re  vaUey  of  Volturara.    The  Inquisition  was  virtually 
tied  m  the  valley  01  flfteenth  century, 

extinct  in  the  kingdom  o^^^P^'^"^."''^  .  „„^t  reserve.  They 
and  the  heretics  had  earned  'f^-^l^ll^ZZeh^V^^^ 
attended  mass  «—a Uy  a^^^^^^^^^^^  \.^ 

by  the  priests,  and  Avhat  was  mo  P  ^^^.^^^^_ 

tithes  with  exemplary  ^'^S^l^^^f '^f'^''^  fearing  husband- 
torily  under  the  incessant  ^^^^^^  ^f^en^^"^  <^^^^^^  ^e- 
^en.     The  — in  va^^^^^^^^^^         'jtt'l,  orchards  and  vine 

n  ^"?SobS  on  .^ose  lands  they  had  settled  under  f onnal 
yards,     ine  noDies  on  contributed  so 

A^.^gon,  the  l..».t.cs  •»8"  »«  **3'„„  ^„e„l.  with 
F,**  th.  "««"«^^JJ^'  ™  ™  i.««l  .Ota.»..    Th.y 

ffeutrg,Coll.Judic.I.i.l05-7. 
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mission  to  comfort  and  keep  steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  from  whom 
they  made  collections  which  they  reported  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly or  Council.     Between  Pignerol  and  Calabria  they  counted 
twenty-five  days'  journey  along  the  western  coast,  returning  by 
the  eastern  to  Venice.    Everywhere  they  met  friends  acquainted 
with  their  secret  passwords,  and  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  vigilance 
there  existed  throughout  Italy  a  subterranean  network  of  heresy 
disguised  under  outward  conformity.     In  1497  the  envoys  from 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  Lucas  and  Thomas,  found  in  Eome  itself 
one  of  their  faith,  whom  they  bitterly  reproached  for  coneealinff 
his  belief.    In  Calabria,  in  1530,  it  was  estimated  that  they  num 
bered  ten  thousand  souls,  in  Venetia,  six  thousand.     The  fate  of 
these  poor  creatures,  after  generations  of  peaceful  existence  which 
might  weU  seem  destined  to  be  perpetual,  belongs  to  a  period  be- 
yond our  present  limits,  but  the  fact  that  they  could  thus  prosper 
and  increase  shows  how  rusty  had  grown  the  machinery  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  how  incapable  had  become  its  officials.* 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  note  cursorily  such  indications  as 
have  reached  us  of  the  activity  and  condition  of  the  Inquisition  in 
the  several  provinces  of  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.    In  Savoy,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bitter  contest  with  the 
Waldenses  kept  it  in  fair  working  condition,  while  it  was  gradually 
falling  into  desuetude  elsewhere,  although  in  Lombardy  it  still  for 
a  while,  maintained  its  terrors.    We  have  a  somewhat  va^ue  de- 
scription of  Its  sleepless  vigilance  in  1318,  in  pursuing  certain  here- 
tics who  are  described  as  Lollards -whether  Begghards  or  Wal- 
denses does  not  appear,  but  probably  the  latter,  as  we  are  told  that 
when  concealment  became  impossible  the  men  escaped  to  Bohemia 
leaving  some  women  with  children  at  the  breast,  whereupon  the 
women  were  burned,  and  the  children  given  to  good  Catholics  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  faith.     In  13M  we  hear  of  a  great  popular 
excitenaent,  caused  by  the  belief  that  a  number  of  Ltim! oi  the 
Inquisition  had  suffered  unjustly.     Matters  went  so  far  that  the 
Imperial  Vicar,  Lucchino  Visconti,  asked  Clement  VI.  to  order  an 

oo  '  f  ■'W''^^  Boni,  opTX,;^81._Lomta^d^Louis  Paschale  np  29- 
33.-Perrm,  Hist,  des  Vaudois,  B.  ir.  ch.  7,  lO.-Comba,  La  Reforma  I  oef'  Ve 
gez.^uscana,Eivista  Conte.poranea,  ISe^.-Ca.e.rii  Hist.  F:;t  Orth^dl: 
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investigation,  which  was  duly  held,  though  we  do  no    know  the 
result     It  was  possibly  the  feeling  thus  aroused  which  led,  m  1346, 
to  the  murder  in  the  Milanese  of  a  Franciscan  inquisitor  conspicu- 
ous for  his  persecuting  zeal.    The  perpetual  troubles  during  the 
century  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Visconti  cannot  but  have 
<.reatly  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  persecution.     In  the  col- 
tected  statutes  of  the  Dukes  of  MQan  from  1343  to  1495  there  is 
no  allusion  of  any  kind  to  the  Inquisition,  or  to  the  punishment  of 
heretics.     There  is,  however,  on  record  a  decree  of  1388  placmg 
the  civil  officials  at  the  service  of  the  Inquisition,  but  it  enforces 
the  conditions  of  the  Clementines,  which  require  episcopal  consent 
to  the  use  of  torture  and  harsh  prison,  and  to  the  final  sentence. 
It  moreover  threatens  inquisitors  with  punishment  for  using  their 
office  to  extort  money  or  gratify  malice ;  and  it  further  signifi- 
cantly commands  them  not  to  abuse  the  privilege  of  armed  fa- 
miliars, or  to  unnecessarily  multiply  their  officials.     How  the 
political  passions  of  the  time  hindered  the  functions  of  the  Holy 
Office  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Fra  Ubertino  di  Carleone  a  bustlmg 
Franciscan,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Lipari,  who,  about  1860,  ^^as 
accused  of  heresy  by  the  Inquisitor  of  Piacenza.    He  at  once  pro- 
claimed that  his  GhibeUinism  was  the  motive  of  the  prosecution 
and  aroused  the  factions  of  the  city  to  a  tumult,  under  cover  of 

Avhich  be  escaped.*  •  ^  ^       ^  +^ 

Inquisitors,  indeed,  continued  to  be  regularly  appointed,  and  to 
perform  such  of  their  functions  as  they  could,  but  the  dechne  in 
their  usefulness  is  shown  by  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Martin  V 
in  1417  before  leaving  Constance,  in  commissioning  the  Observan- 
tine  Franciscan,  Giovanni  da  Capistrano  as  a  «P^^'^l  ^^^^^J'^^; 
against  the  heretics  of  Mantua.     From  ^h-  t^e  -  fact  wh^ 
any  eiiective  effort   against  heresy  was  called  for,  the  regular 
machinery  of  the  Inquisition  was  no  longer  relied  upon.     It   eems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  effete  for  all  the  purposes  for  -^ich  t  had 
been  instituted,  and  special  appointments  were  "'^^'r^-^^*  "^^^^ 
devoted  to  the  work,  such  as  Capistrano  and  his  friend  Giacomo 

.  Bremond  in  RlpoU  II.  139.  -  Raynald.  ann.  1344,  No.  9.  70.  -  Antiqua  Du- 

nella  Repubblica  di  Vene.ia,  Venezia,  1875,  p.  167.-G.uscppe  Cosentino,  Arclu 

vio  Storico  Siciliano.  1885,  p.  92. 
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(lella  Marca.     Just  as  the  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  had  superseded 
the  episcopal,  so  now  both  were  overslaughed  as  insufficient.   Thus, 
in  1457,  when  a  new  heresy  sprang  up  in  Brescia  and  Bergamo 
concerning  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Church  Militant,  infecting 
both  clergy  and  laity,  and  including  suspicion  of  sorcery,  Cahxtus 
III.  ordered  his  nuncio  in  those  parts,  Master  Bernardo  del  Bosco, 
to  seize  the  heretics  and  try  them,  with  even  more  than  the  privi- 
leges of  an  inquisitor,  for  he  was  empowered  to  proceed  to  final 
judgment  and  execution  without  appeal,  leaving  it  to  his  discre- 
tion whether  he  should  call  for  advice  upon  the  inquisitors  and 
episcopal  ordinaries.     Two  years  later,  in  the  case  of  Zanino  da 
Solcia,  to  which  I  shall  recur  hereafter,  the  sentence  was  rendered 
by  the  Lombard  inquisitor,  Fra  Jacopo  da  Brescia,  but  the  exam- 
ination took  place  in  the  presence  of  Master  Bernardo  del  Bosco, 
who  moreover  received  the  abjuration  of  Zanino,  and  the  sentence 
was  sent  to  Pius  II.  and  was  modified  by  him.     The  diminution  of 
popular  respect  for  the  Inquisition  was  still  further  manifested  in 
1459,  by  the  doubts  publicly  expressed  of  the  validity  of  the  bulls 
of  Innocent  lY.  and  Alexander  lY.  authorizing  inquisitors  to 
preach  crusades  against  heretics  and  to  prosecute  for  heresy  all 
persons  and  communities  impeding  them,  so  that  Cahxtus  III.  was 
obliged  to  reissue  the  authorization.* 

A  curious  case  occurring  about  this  time  illustrates  the  grow- 
ing indifference  felt  in  Lombardy  for  the  Inquisition.  In  Milan, 
about  1440,  a  learned  mathematician,  named  Amadeo  de'  Landi, 
was  accused  of  heresy  before  the  inquisitors.  During  the  progress 
of  his  trial  he  was,  to  the  great  damage  of  his  reputation,  de- 
nounced as  a  heretic  by  sundry  friars  in  their  sermons,  and  among 
others  by  Bernardino  of  Siena,  the  saintly  head  of  the  Observan- 
tines.  The  Inquisition  pronounced  him  a  good  Catholic  and  dis- 
charged him,  but  those  who  had  slandered  him  offered  no  repara- 
tion. The  acquittal  by  the  Inquisition  apparently  did  not  outweigh 
the  denunciations  of  Bernardino,  and  Amadeo  appealed  to  Euge- 
nius  lY.,  w-ho  referred  the  matter  to  Giuseppe  di  Brippo,  with 
power  to  enforce  his  decision  with  censures.  Giuseppe  summoned 
the  detractors  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  and  on  their  failing  to 

*  Ripoll  II.  351 ;  III.  368.— Wadding,  aun.  1452,  No.  14.— Raynald.  ann.  1457 
No.  90:  ann.  1459,  No.  31.  ' 
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present  themselves  condemned  Bernardino  to  make  x^ublic  retrac- 
tion under  pain  of  excommunication.     Bernardino  paid  no  heed 
to  this,  and  on  his  death  in  1444,  when  immediate  efforts  were 
made  for  his  canonization,  Amadeo  raised  great  scandal  by  pro- 
claiming that  he  had  died  in  mortal  sin  as  an  excommunicate. 
This  gratified  the  jealousy  of  the  conventual  branch  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  many  of  the  secular  clergy,  who  spread  the  scandal  far 
and  wide.     By  this  time,  however,  the  Observantines  were  too  in- 
fluential for  such  an  assault  upon  their  revered  vicar-general  to  be 
successful ;  and  in  1447  they  obtained  from  Nicholas  Y.  a  bull  in 
which  he  annulled  all  the  proceedings  of  Giuseppe,  ordered  every 
record  of  them  to  be  destroyed,  imposed  silence  on  the  unlucky 
Amadeo,  declared  Bernadino  to  have  acted  righteously  through- 
out, and  forbade  all  clerks,  friars,  and  others  from  indulging  in 
further  detraction  concerning  him.     I  may  add  that  the  opposition 
of  the  Conventuals  was  powerful  enough  to  postpone  until  1450  the 
canonization  of  San  Bernardino,  and  a  humorous  incident  in  the 
struggle  may  be  worth  mention.     When  the  blessed  Tommaso  of 
Flor'ence  died  at  Eieti  in  1447,  and  immediately  began  to  corus- 
cate in  miracles,  Capistrano  hurried  thither  and  forbade  him  to  dis- 
play further  his  thaumaturgic  powers  until  Bernardino  should  be 
canonized— and  Tommaso  meekly  obeyed."^ 

Yet,  shorn  as  the  Inquisition  had  become  of  real  effectiveness 
for  its  avowed  functions,  the  office  continued  to  be  sought,  doubt- 
less because  it  conferred  a  certain  measure  of  importance,  and  pos- 
sibly because  it  afforded  opportunity  of  illicit  gains.     Inquisitors 
were  regularly  appointed,  and  the  custom  grew  up  in  Lombardy 
that  in  each  city  where  a  tribunal  existed  vacancies  were  filled  on 
the  nomination  of  the  prior  of  the  local  Dominican  convent  with 
the  assent  of  discreet  brethren,  whereupon  the  General  Master  of 
the  Order  issued  the  commission.     In  1500  this  was  modified  by 
giving  the  Yicar-general  of  Lombardy  power  to  reject  or  ratify 
the  nomination.     The  subordinate  position  to  which  the  inquisi- 
torial office  had  fallen  is  illustrated  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  by  Fra  Antonio  da  Brescia,  who  was  inquisitor  of 
his  native  place,  and  who  was  claimed  as  an  ornament  of  the  Do- 
minican Order,  but  his  eulogist  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  his  perse- 

*  Wadding,  ann.  1447,  No.  8, 47 ;  ann.  1450,  No.  2.-Raynald.  ami.  1446,  No.  8. 
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cuting  heretics,  while  praising  his  pulpit  labors  in  many  of  the 


Italian  cities.* 


In  Venice,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Inquisition  never  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  the  trammels  of  state  supervision  and  interference     In 
what  spirit  the  State  regarded  its  relations  with  the  Holv  Office  was 
exhibited  in  1356,  when  Fra  Michele  da  Pisa,  the  Inquisitor  of  Tre 
viso,  imprisoned  some  Jewish  converts  who  had  apostatized     This 
was  strictly  within  his  functions,  but  the  secular  officials  inter- 
posed, forbade  his  proceeding  to  try  his  prisoners,  seized  his  fa- 
miliars, and  tortured  them  on  the  charge  of  pilfering  the  property 
of  the  accused.    These  high-handed  measures  provoked  the  liveliest 
indignation  on  the  part  of  Innocent  VI.,  but  the  republic  stood 
firm,  and  nothing  seems  to  have  been  gained.     In  the  correspond- 
ence which  ensued,  moreover,  there  are  allusions  to  former  trou- 
bles which  show  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  Fra 
Michele  s  labors  had  been  impeded  by  the  secular  power.     Some- 
nnes,  indeed,  the  Signoria  completely  ignored  the  Inquisition.    In 
1365  a  case  m  which  a  prisoner  had  blasphemed  the  Virgin  was 
brought  before  the  Great  Council,  which  ordered  him  to  be  tried 
by  the  vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  CasteUo,  and  on  convicii^on  to  be 
banished,  thus  prescribing  the  punishment,  and  recognizing  only 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction.! 

In  1373  Venice  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  a  sDecial 
mquisitor,  Fra  Ludovico  da  San-Martino,  wMe  Fra  Niccolo  E 
of  Venice  was  made  Inquisitor  of  Treviso.     This  led  to  some  de 
bate  about  their  partition  of  the  great  Patriarchate  of  Iqdleia 
which  extended  from  the  province  of  Spalatro  to  that  o7  MiTan 

t^ll  iS^iT  'i'  f  ^'"'^^  ("^^'^^  "-^^  »°*  transferred  to  VenLe 
t^ll  145  was  adjudged  to  Ludovico,  together  with  the  see  of  Jesol 
This  latter  place,  though  close  to  Venice,  was  then,  we  are  told  ir 
rmns  with  a  roofless  cathedral  serving  as  a  plac;  of  refu'f  C 
heretics,  who  there  felt  safe  from  persecution.  This  part  tion  did 
no  improve  the  position  of  the  inquisitor,  whose  imp^ortlte  .^ 
reduced  to  a  mmimum.     He  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  regarded  o„lj^  as 

001,*.  S.'  vl  LT'  "^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  0..a.  P..aic,  (Martene 
^  ^t_  Wadding,  ann.  1356,  No.  12-19.-Arch.  di.  Venez.  Misti,  Cone.  X.  Vol.  VI. 
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a  functionary  of  the  state  police.    In  1412  the   Great  Council 
orders  him,  April  17,  to  put  an  end  to  the  performance  of  divme 
service  by  a  Greek  priest  named  Michael,  whose  celebrations  at- 
tract o-reat  crowds,  and  also  to  banish  him,  taking  care  to  so  man- 
age the  affair  that  the  interposition  of  the  council  may  not  be  sus- 
pected ;  and  a  month  later.  May  26,  the  order  of  banishment  is 
revoked,  but  the  prohibition  of  celebration  is  mamtamed.     in  aU 
his  proper  functions  the  inquisitor  was  overslaughed  and  disre- 
garded     In  1422  the  Council  of  Ten  appointed  a  commission  to 
examine  some  Franciscans  charged  with  sacrificing  to  demons  and 
other  abominable  practices,  and  a  month  later  they  sent  to  Martin 
V    requesting  powers  to  terminate  the  matter,  in  view  of  the  im- 
munities enjoyed  by  the  Mendicants.   When,  in  the  following  year, 
1423  the  Senate  withdrew  the  pecuniary  provision  with  which  the 
State  had  alwavs  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisition,  they 
marked  their  sense  of  its  inutility  and  their  indifference  to  its 
power     This  may  possibly  have  led  to  the  reunion  of  the  districts 
of  Venice  and  Treviso,  for,  in  1438  and  1434,  we  find  single  inquisi- 
tors appointed  to  both.     In  the  latter  year  the  lack  of  power  ot 
the  incumbent.  Fra  Luca  Cioni,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  he 
desired  to  proceed  against  Kuggieri  da  Bertona,  accused  of  heresy, 
he  was  forced  to  get  Eugenius  IV.  to  order  the  Bishop  of  Castello 
(Venice)  to  assist  him.     A  further  recognition  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Inquisition  is  seen  in  the  sending  of  Fra  Giovanni  da  Capis- 
trano  to  Venice  in  1437,  when  the  Jesuats  were  accused  of  heresy, 
and  he  acquitted  them,  and  again,  about  1450,  when  heretical  no- 
tions spread  there  concerning  the  origm  and  nature  of  the  soul, 
which  he  suppressed.* 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter  to  the  hmitation 
imposed  in  1450  by  the  Council  of  Ten  on  the  number  of  armed 
familiars  whom  the  inquisitor  might  retain,  reducing  them  to 
four,  and  in  1451  increasing  them  to  twelve,  with  instructions  to 
the  police  to  see  that  they  were  really  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
the  Holy  Office.     In  so  large  and  populous  a  district  this  suffi- 

*  Wadding,  ann.  1373,  No,  15-16;  ann.  1376,  No.  4-5;  ann.  1483,  No.  15; 
ann  1434,  No.  4,  6;  ann.  1437,  No.  24-8;  ann.  1456,  No.  108.-Archlv.  di  Venez. 
Misti,  Cons.  X.  No.  9.  pp.  84,  85.-Cecc1ietti,  La  Repubblica  di  Venezia,  etc.  I. 
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«iently  shows  how  purely  nominal  were  the  functions  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  how  close  was  the  supervision  exercised  by  the 
State.  Yet  inquisitors  continued  to  be  appointed,  but  when  they 
attempted  to  exercise  any  independent  jurisdiction  we  have  seen, 
in  the  case  of  the  sorcerers  of  1521,  that  even  the  most  energetic 
interference  of  Leo  X.  could  not  induce  the  Signoria  to  waive  its 
Tight  of  final  decision.* 

In  Mantua,  which  formed  part  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Aquileia, 
we  hear,  in  1494,  of  an  inquisitor  who,  for  lack  of  heresies  to  sup- 
press, assailed  the  monts  dejpiete,  or  pubHc  pawning  establishments, 
and  aU  who  favored  them.    These  institutions  were  founded  about 
this  period  as  a  charitable  work  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the 
poor  from  the  exactions  of  the  usurers  and  the  Jews.     Fra  Ber- 
nardino da  Feltre,  a  celebrated  Observantine  Franciscan,  made 
this  a  special  object  of  his  mission-work  in  the  Italian  cities,  and 
on  his  coming  to  Mantua  he  completely  silenced  his  adversaries. 
The  decline  of  visible  heresy  at  this  period,  in  fact,  is  illustrated 
in  the  very  diffuse  account  which  Luke  Wadding  gives,  year  after 
year,  of  Bernardino's  triumphant  progress  throughout  Italy  to 
call  the  people  to  repentance,  when  cities  eagerly  disputed  with 
each  other  the  blessing  of  his  presence.     In  aU  this  there  is  no 
allusion  to  any  attacks  by  him  on  heresy;  had  there  been  any  to 
assail,  his  burning  zeal  would  not  have  suffered  it  to  enjoy  impu- 
nity.f 

In  Tuscany  the  growing  insubordination  felt  towards  the  In- 
quisition was  manifested  at  Siena,  in  1340,  by  the  enactment  of 
laws  checking  some  of  its  abuses.  Fra  Simone  Filippo,  the  inquis- 
itor, complained  to  Benedict  XII.,  who  at  once  pronounced  them 
null  and  void,  and  ordered  them  erased  from  the  statute-book. 
The  relations  between  the  Holy  Office  and  the  people  at  this  pe- 
riod, however,  are  more  significantly  displayed  in  a  series  of  events 
occurring  at  Florence,  of  which  the  details  chance  to  have  been 

*  Archiv.  di  Venez.  Misti,  Cons.  X.  Vol.  XIII.  p.  102 :  Vol.  XIX.  p.  29.— Wad- 
ding, ann.  1455,  No.  97.-Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  I.  617.-Albizio,  Riposto  al  P  Paolo 
Sarpi,  pp.  64-70. 

t  Wadding,  ann.  1494,  No.  6.-When  Fra  Bernardo  endeavored  to  establish 
a  mont  de  piete  at  Florence  the  moneyed  interests  were  strong  enough  to  drive 
him  from  the  city  (Burlamacchi,  Vita  di  Savonarola,  Baluz.  et^Mansi^^I.  557). 
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^reserved     In  Tuscany  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy  had  been  com- 
pete    A  sermon  of  Fra  Giordano  da  E.valto,  in  1304,  asserts  that 
Lesy  was  virtually  exterminated:  scarce  any  heretics  remaine^, 
and  they  were  in  strict  hiding.    This  is  confirmed  by  ViUam,  who 
teUs  us  Lt,  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  there  were  no  l^.-etics 
\n  Florence     This  is  doubtless  too  absolute  an  assertion,  but  the 
existence  of  a  few  scattered  Waldenses  and  Fraticelli  offered  scant 
excuse  for  such  an  establishment  as  the  inquisitor  was  accustomed 
to  maintain.     In  1837  the  papal  nuncio,  Bertrand,  Archb^^hop  °t 
Embrun,  took  the  incumbent  of  the  office  severely  to  task  for  the 
abuse  of  appointing  an  excessive  number  of  ^^^^^^'^^^f^^^'^ 
him  in  future  to  restrict  himself  to  four  counsellors  and  assesso 
two  notaries,  two  jailers,  and  twelve  ministers  or  f^"^."^ '^'    J J'^ 
was  by  no  means  a  small  or  inexpensive  body  of  oftculs ,  the  In- 
nuisition's  share  of  confiscations  from  the  few  poverty-stricken  her- 
^^o  could  occasionally  be  picked  up  evidently  -s  insjiftcien 
to  maintain  such  a  corps,  and  means,  either  fair  or  foul,  must  be 
fid  to  render  the  income  of  the  office  adequate  to  the  want   o^ 
those  who  depended  upon  it  for  their  fortunes.     Ho^v  this  uas 
done  on  the  one  hand  by  cheating  the  papal  camera,  and  on  the 
othS  bv  extorting  money  on  false  charges  of  heresy  and  by  sel  - 
ing    o  bravoes  liLses  to  carry  arms,  has  already  been  pointed 
out     The  former  device  was  one  which,  when  detected,  was  diffi- 
"it  to  condone,  and  its  discovery  caused,  in  the  commencement 
of  1344   a  sudden  vacancy  in  the  Florentine  Inquisition.     The 
lublic  was  in  the  habit  of  suggesting  names  to  the  Franciscan 
General  for  appointment,  and  sometimes  its  requ^tlhTTrs'- 
snected     In  the  present  case  it  asked,  February  2b,  that  the  1  us 
can  nquisitor,  Fra  Giovanni  da  Casale,  be  permitted  to  exercise 
Z  tactions  within  the  city,  but  the  suggestion  was  unheeded, 
and  in  March  the  post  was  given  to  Fra  Piero  di  Aquila.  ■ 

Fra  Piero  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Franciscan  Or- 
der. But  two  months  earlier  he  had  been  appointed  chaplam  to 
Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  his  Commentaries  on  the  Sentences 
of  Peter  Lombard  were  highly  esteemed,  receiving,  m  1480,  the 

.  Prediche  di  Fret  G» ^-«*^^^^'.\L\L^ 
ann.  1340,  No.  ll.-Archivio  di  Firenze,  Riformagioni,  D.plomahco,  .,  ,  CUsse 

V.  No.  129,  fol.  46,  54. 
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honor  of  an  edition  printed  at  Speier.  A  man  so  gifted  was 
warmly  welcomed,  and  the  repubUc  thanked  the  Franciscan  Gen- 
eral for  the  selection.  I  have  already  detailed  how  he  fell  into 
the  same  courses  as  his  predecessor  in  cheating  the  papal  camera, 
how  he  was  prosecuted  for  this,  and  for  what  the  republic  offi- 
cially denounced  as  "  estorsioni  nefcmde''  committed  on  the  people, 
and  how,  within  two  years  after  his  appointment,  he  was  a  fugi- 
tive, not  daring  to  stand  trial.  There  is  another  phase  of  his  ac- 
tivity, however,  which  is  worth  recounting  in  some  detail,  as  it 
illustrates  perfectly  how  useful  an  instrument  was  the  Inquisition 
m  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Eoman  curia  in  matters  wholly 
disconnected  with  the  purity  of  the  faith. -^ 

The  Cardinal  of  Santa  Sabina,  while  visiting  various  courts  in 
the  capacity  of  papal  legate,  had  had  occasion  to  collect  large 
sums.     In  charity  to  him  we  may  assume,  what  doubtless  was  the 
truth,  that  the  money  belonged  to  the  pope,  although  it  stood  in 
the  cardinal's  name  on  the  books  of  his  bankers,  the  great  Floren- 
tine company  of  the  Acciajuoli.     In  receiving  it  the  members  of 
the  company  had  bound  themselves  jointly  and  severally  for  its 
repayment,  agreeing  to  subject  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Auditors  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber.     In  1343  there  was 
due  the  cardinal  some  twelve,  thousand  florins,  which  the  Accia- 
juoli were  unable  to  pay.     A  commercial  and  financial  crisis  had 
paralyzed  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  city.     Its  bankers 
had  advanced  vast  sums  to  Edward  III.  of  England  and  to  Eobert 
the  Good  of  Naples,  and  clamored  in  vain  for  repayment.     The 
Lombard  war  had  exhausted  the  pubhc  treasury  and  the  whole 
community   was   bankrupt.     Not    only   the    Acciajuoli,  but   the 
Bardi,  the  Peruzzi,  and  other  great  banking-houses  closed  their 
doors,  and  ruin  stared  the  Florentines  in  the  face.     There  ^vas 
at  least   one  creditor,  however,  who  was  resolved  to  have  his 
money,  f 

On  October  9, 1343,  Clement  YI.  wrote  to  the  repubhc,  stat- 
ing the  claim  of  the  cardinal  and  ordering  the  Signoria  to  compel 


*  Wadding.  T.  III.  App.  p.  3.-Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  Ed.  1659,  II.  1075  - 
Archiv.  di  Firenze,  Riformag.  Classe  v.  No.  129,  fol.  55. 

t  Archiv.  di  Firenze,  Riformag.  Atti  Pubblici,  Lib.  xyi.  de^  Capitolari,  fol 
15.— Villani  Chron.  xi.  138 ;  xii.  55,  58. 
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the  Acciajuoli  to  pay  it.    Under  the  circumstances  this  was  clearly 
impossible,  but  judgment  against  the  debtors  had  been  rendered 
by  the  auditors  of  the  papal  camera.     This  was  enough  to  bring 
the  affair  within  the  sphere  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  authority 
was  sent  to  the  inquisitor  to  execute  the  sentence,  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  secular  arm,  and,  if  necessary,  laying  an  interdict  on  the 
city.     The  matter  dragged  on  until,  :N"ovember  23, 1345,  Fra  Piero 
appeared  before  the  Gonfaloniero  and  the  Priors  of  the  Arts,  and 
summoned  them  to  imprison  the  debtors  until  payment,  under 
pain  of  excommunication  and  interdict;  whereupon  the  magis- 
trates responded  that,  out  of  reverence  for  the  pope  and  respect 
for  the  inquisitor  and  to  oblige  the  cardinal,  they  would  lend  the 
aid  of  the  secular  arm.     Still  the  money  was  not  forthcoming,  and 
although  such  assets  of  the  Acciajuoli  as  could  be  seized  were  de- 
livered''to  Fra  Piero,  and  security  was  given  for  the  balance,  he 
held  the  whole  community  responsible  for  the  debt  of  a  few  of 
the  citizens.     The  discussion  became  angry,  and  when  the  inquis- 
itor, in  violation  of  a  law  of  the  republic,  committed  the  indiscre- 
tion of  arresting  Salvestro  Baroncelli,  a  member  of  the  bankrupt 
company,  as  he  was  leaving  the  palace  of  the  Priors  of  the  Arts, 
his  three  familiars  who  had  committed  the  offence  were,  in  com- 
pHance  with  a  savage  statute,  punished  with  banishment  and  the 
loss  of  the  right  hand. 

AU  this  did  not  extract  the  money  from  the  bankrupts,  and 
Fra  Piero  laid  the  city  under  interdict,  but  both  the  clergy  aiul 
people  refused  to  observe  it.     The  churches  remained  open  and 
the  rites  of  religion  continued  to  be  celebrated,  leading  to  a  fresh 
series  of  prosecutions  against  the  bishop  and  priests.     Inside  the 
walls  the  Florentines  might  disregard  the  censures  of  the  Church, 
but  a  commercial  community  could  not  afford  to  be  cut  off  from 
intercourse  with  the  world.     Her  citizens  and  their  goods  Avere 
scattered  in  every  trade-centre  in  Christendom,  and  were  virtually 
outlawed  by  the  interdict.     This  was  the  reason  alleged  by  the 
priors  when,  June  14,  1346,  they  humbled  their  pride  and  sent 
commissioners  to  Clement  authorized  to  bind  tlie  republic  to  pay 
the  debt  of  the  Acciajuoli  to  the  cardinal,  not  exceeding  seven 
thousand  florins,  in  eight  months.     Their  submission  was  gra- 
ciously received,  and,  February  28, 1347,  the  pope  ordered  the  in- 
terdict removed,  cautiously  providing,  however,  for  its  ipso  facto 
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renewal  in  case  the  obligation  for  six  thousand  six  hundred  florins 
was  not  met  at  maturity.* 

Meanwhile  another  scene  of  the  comedy  was  developing  itself. 
In  its  contest  with  Fra  Piero  the  republic  had  not  stood  solely  on 
the  defensive.     Piero,  papal  nuncio  at  Lucca,  who  had  in  charge 
the  prosecutions  against  the  inquisitors  for  embezzling  the  sums 
due  to  the  camera,  had  appointed  as  his  deputy  in  Florence,  Mc- 
colo,  Abbot  of  Santa  Maria,  who  proceeded  against  Fra  Piero  on 
that  charge,  to  which  the  Signoria  added  the  accusation,  sustained 
by  abundant  testimony,  of  extorting  from  citizens  large  sums  of 
money  by  fraudulent  prosecutions  for  heresy.    By  March  16, 1346, 
the  Signoria  was  asking  the  appointment  of  Fra  Michele  di  Lapo 
as  his  successor.     Fra  Piero  was  a  fugitive,  and  refused  to  return 
and  stand  his  trial  when  legally  cited  and  tendered  a  safe-conduct. 
After  due  delay,  in  1347,  the  Abate  Mccolo,  being  armed  mth 
papal  authority,  declared  him  in  default  and  contumacious,  and 
then  proceeded  to  excommunicate  him.     The  excommunication 
was  published  in  all  the  churches  of  Florence,  and  Fra  Piero  was 
thus  cut  off  from  the  faithful  and  abandoned  to  Satan.     He  could 
afford  to  regard  all  this  with  calm  philosophy.    His  success  in  col- 
lecting the  cardinal's  money  entitled  him  to  reward,  and  the  booty 
of  seven  thousand  florins  which  he  had  personally  carried  off  from 
Florence  as  the  results  of  his  two  years'  inquisitorial  career,  could 
doubtless  be  used  to  advantage.     While  ]N"iccol6  was  vainly  citing 
him,  he  was  promoted,  February  12,  1347,  to  the  episcopate  o1 
Sant-Angeli  de'  Lombardi,  and  his  excommunication  was  answered, 
June  29,  1348,  by  his  translation  to  the  presumably  preferable  see 
of  Trivento.     All  that  the  Florentines  could  do  was  to  petition  re- 
peatedly that  in  future  inquisitors  should  be  selected  from  amono* 
their  own  citizens,  who  would  be  less  hkely  than  strangers  to  be 
guilty  of  extortions  and  scandals.     Their  request  was  respected  at 

*  Archiv.  delle  Riformag.  Atti  Pubblici,  Lib.  xvi.  de'  Capitolari,  fol.  22 ; 
Classe  V.  No.  129,  fol.  62  sqq.— Archiv.  Diplomatico  xxxvii.,  xxxyiii./xl.,  xli.,' 
XLiL— Villani,  xii.  58. 

The  amount  involved  was  not  small.  The  revenue  of  Florence  at  this  period 
was  only  three  hundred  thousand  florins  (Sismondi,  Rep.  Ital.  ch.  36),  and  Flor- 
ence was  one  of  the  richest  states  in  Europe.  Villani  (xi.  92)  boasts  that  France 
alone  enjoyed  a  larger  revenue;  that  of  Naples  was  less,  and  the  three  were  the 
wealthiest  in  Christendom. 
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least  in  1354,  when  a  Florentine,  Fra  Bernardo  de'  Guastoni,  was 
appointed  Inquisitor  of  Tuscany  * 

This  was  not  likely  to  be  effective,  and  the  Signoria  made  a 
more  promising  effort  at  self -protection  by  passing  various  laws 
imitated  from  those  adopted  not  long  before  at  Perugia.     To  limit 
the  abuse  of  seUing  hcenses  to  bear  arms,  the  inquisitor,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  restricted  to  employing  six  armed  f  amihars.    More- 
over, it  was  decreed  that  no  citizen  could  be  arrested  without  the 
participation  of  the  podesta,  who  was  required  to  seize  all  per- 
sons designated  to  him  by  the  bishop— the  inquisitor  not  bemg 
alluded  to— which  would  seem  to  leave  small  opportunity  for  m- 
<lependent  action  by  the  latter,  especiaUy  as  he  was  deprived  of 
his  private  jail  and  was  ordered  to  send  all  prisoners  to  the  public 
prison.     He  was  further  prohibited  from  inflicting  pecuniary  pun- 
ishments, and  all  whom  he  condemned  as  heretics  were  to  be 
burned.     This  was  revolutionary  in  a  high  degree,  and  did  not 
tend  to  harmonize  the  relations  between  the  republic  and  the  pa- 
pacy.    The  desperate  quarrel  between  them  which  arose  in  1375 
was  caused  by  pohtical  questions,  but  it  was  embittered  by  troubles 
arising  from  the  Inquisition,  especiaUy  as  a  demand  made  by  In- 
nocent YI.,  in  1355,  for  a  revision  of  their  statutes  remained  un- 
heeded.    In  1372  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  removal  of  Fra 
Tolomeo  da  Siena,  the  Inquisitor  of  Tuscany,  who  was  exceedingly 
unpopular,  but  Gregory  XL  expressed  the  fuUest  confidence  in  him 
and  ordered  him  to  be  protected  by  the  Yicar-general,  Filippo, 
Bishop  of  Sabina.     Yet  the  pope  probably  yielded,  for  I  find  m 
1373  that  Fra  Piero  di  Ser  Lippo,  who  had  already  served  as  Tus- 
can inquisitor  in  1371,  was  again  appointed  to  replace  a  certain 
Fra  Andrea  di  Ricco.     With  some  intervals  Fra  Piero  served  until 
at  least  1384,  and  he  proved  no  more  disposed  than  his  predeces- 
sors to  yield  to  the  resistance  which  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition 
inevitably  provoked  in  the  free  Italian  cities.     Pistoia  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Florence  in  endeavoring  to  protect  its  cit- 
izens bv  municipal  statutes,  and  in  1375  it  was  duly  placed  under 
interdict  and  its  citizens  were  excommunicated.    At  the  same  time 

*  Aichiv.  cklle  Riformag.  Classe  ix.,  Distinzioiie  i.  No.  39;  Classe  v.  No. 
129,  fol.  62  sqq.;  Prov.  del  Convento  di  S.  Croce,  23  Ott.  1354.-Villani,  xii.  58. 
— Ughelli  VTT.  1015. 
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Fra  Piero  complained  of  Florence  as  impeding  the  free  action  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  Gregory  at  once  ordered  the  Signoria  to  abro- 
gate the  obnoxious  statutes.    No  attention  was  paid  to  these  com- 
mands by  Florence,  and  when  the  rupture  came  the  Florentine 
mob  expressed  its  feelings  by  destroying  the  inquisitorial  prison 
and  drivmg  the  inquisitor  from  the  city.    It  was  also  alleged  that 
m  the  disturbances  a  monk  named  Niccolo  was  tortured  and  buried 
ahve.     These  misdeeds,  although  denied  by  the  Signoria,  were  al- 
leged as  a  justification  of  the  terrible  bull  of  March  31,  1376,  ful- 
minated against  Florence  by  Gregory.     In  this  he  not  only  ex- 
communicated and  interdicted  the  city,  but  specially  outlawed  the 
citizens,  exposing  their  property  wherever  found  to  seizure  and 
their  persons  to  slavery.     This  shocking  abuse  was  the  direct  out- 
growth of  the  long  series  of  legislation  against  heresy,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  the  pubhc  law  of  the  period ;  everywhere  throuo-h- 
out  Christendom  the  goods  of  Florentines  were  seized  and  t°he 
merchants  were  glad  to  beg  their  way  home,  stripped  of  all  thev 
possessed.    Not  all  were  so  fortunate,  as  some  pious  monarchs 
like  Edward  III.,  in  addition  reduced  them  to  servitude.    No  com- 
mercial community  could  long  endure  a  contest  waged  after  this 
fashion,  and,  as  before,  Florence  was  compelled  to  submit     In  the 
peace  signed  July  28,  1378,  the  republic  agreed  to  annul  all  laws 
restricting  the  Inquisition  and  interfering  with  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  and  it  authorized  a  papal  commissioner  to  expunge  them 
from  the  statute-book.     The  Great  Schism,  however,  weakened  for 
a  time  the  aggressive  energy  of  the  papacy,  and  much  of  the  ob- 
noxious legislation  reappears  in  the  revised  code  of  1415  * 

The  career  of  Tommasino  da  Foligno,  who  died  in  1377,  has 

-ArchiT.  delle  Riformag.  Classe  ii.  DistiDz.  I.  No.  14.-Archiv.  Diplom 
LXXviiL-ix.,  LXXX.-I. ;  Prov.  del  Convento  di  S.  Croce,  1371  Febb  18  Ott  8  14  • 
1372,Marz.l5;  1373,Marz.9;  1380,  Genn.  13 ;  1380,  Die.  1;  1381  Nov  18-  13,4' 
Lug    13 ;  1S84  Die.  13.     We.unsky  Excerptt.  ex  Registt.  C.e.e^t  VI.lt  I-LL' 
VI.  p.  95.-V,llam,  xn.  58.-Wadding.  ami.  1372,  No.  35;  ann.  1375   No  3"  _ 

f™:  iVr-  Ad'  '"'■  VT'  ""^  '''''""^-  '-'-^"=°"  Hist.  Flc'entin.  Lib. 
I .  ann,  1876.-A  doeument  of  1374  (ArchiT.  Fior.  Prov.  S.  Croee,  1374  Nov  17) 

shows  that  Fra  Piero  di  Ser  Lippo,  at  that  time  I.quisitor  of  Florene'e  was  d 

Frt  st  rne'deTp"  "T^"  '="""^'  ''"  ^°  ''^^  ^'^''  -^  ''y  *e  Dominiean 
FraSmone  del  Pozzo,  Inquisitor  of  Naples,  in  which  FrS  Piero  seems  to  have 
obtained  ivliat  was  equivalent  to  a  nonsuit. 
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interest  for  us,  not  only  as  illustrating  the  activity  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  the  period,  but  also  from  the  curious  paraUelism  which  it 
affords  with  that  of  Savonarola.    He  was  one  of  the  prophets,  like 
St.  Birgitta  of  Sweden,  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  and  the  Friends  of 
God  in  the  Ehinelands,  who  were  called  forth  by  the  untold  mis- 
eries then  afflicting  mankind.     A  tertiary  of  St.  Francis,  he  had 
practised  for  three  years  the  greatest  austerities  as  an  anchorite, 
when  God  summoned  him  forth  to  preach  repentance  to  the  war- 
rino-  factions  whose  savage  quarrels  filled  every  city  in  the  land 
with  wretchedness.     Like  the  other  contemporary  prophets,  he 
spared  neither  clerk  nor  layman ;  and  his  bitter  animadversions 
at  Perugia  on  the  evil  life  of  Gerald,  Abbot  of  Marmoutiers,  papal 
vicar  for  the  States  of  the  Church,  may  perhaps  account  for  his 
subsequent  rough  handling  by  the  Inquisition.     Gifted  with  mi- 
raculous power,  as  well  as  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  wan- 
dered from  town  to  town,  proclaiming  the  wrath  of  God,  and  fore- 
telling misfortunes  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  society,  were 
almost  sure  to  come  to  pass.     To  convince  the  incredulous  at 
Siena,  on  a  midsummer  day  he  predicted  a  frost  for  the  morrow. 
When  it  duly  came  he  was  accused  of  sorcery,  seized  by  the  In- 
quisition, and  tortured  nearly  to  death,  but  he  was  discharged 
when  a  miracle  established  his  innocence  and  healed  the  wounds 
of  the  torture-chamber.     After  an  intermediate  pilgrimage  to  far- 
off  Compostella,  his  preaching  at  Florence  excited  so  much  antago- 
nism that  again  he  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition,  cast  into  a  dun- 
o-eon  and  kept  three  days  without  food  or  drink,  to  be  finally 
discharged  as  insane.     After  his  death  at  Foligno,  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  procure  his  canonization,  and  he  long  re- 
mained an  object  of  local  veneration  and  worship.* 

During  the  fifteenth  century  the  Inquisition  in  central  Italy 
subsided  into  the  same  unimportance  that  we  have  mtnessed  else- 
where. The  effect  of  the  Great  Schism  in  reducing  the  respect 
felt  for  the  papacy  was  especiaUy  felt  in  Italy,  and  the  papal  of- 
ficials lost  nearly  all  power  of  enforcing  obedience,  although  the 
Inquisition  at  Pisa,  when  it  was  strengthened  by  the  presence  of 
the  council  held  there  in  1409,  took  its  revenge  on  a  man  named 
Andreani,  whom  it  burned  for  the  crime  of  habitually  and  public- 


*  Wadding,  ann.  1377,  No.  4-23. 
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ly  ridiculing  it.    When  the  schism  was  healed  at  Constance,  one 
of  the  earhest  efforts  of  Martin  Y .  was  directed  against  the  Frati- 
ceUi,  whose  increase  in  the  Roman  province  he  especially  depre- 
cated.    In  his  bull  on  the  subject,  I^ovember  14,  1418,  he  com- 
plained that  when  inquisitors  endeavored  to  exercise  their  office 
against  the  heretics  the  latter  would  claim  the  jurisdiction  of  some 
temporal  lord  and  then  threaten  and  insult  their  persecutors,  so 
that  the  latter  were  afraid  to  perform  their  functions.     Martin's 
only  remedy  was  practically  to  supersede  the  inquisitors  by  special 
appointments,  and  this  naturally  sank  the  institution  to  a  deeper 
degradation.     Thus  in  1424,  when  there  were  three  Fraticelli  to 
be  tried  in  Florence,  Martin  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
Fra  Leonardo,  a  Dominican  professor  of  theology.    Still  the  office 
of  inquisitor  continued  to  be  sought  and  appointments  to  be  made 
with  more  or  less  regularity,  from  motives  which  can  easily  be 
conjectured;  but  of  activity  against  heresy  there  is  scarce  a  trace. 
How  unimportant  its  functions  had  become  in  Bologna  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1461  the  inquisitor,  Gabriele  of 
Barcelona,  was  sent  to  Rome  by  his  superiors  to  teach  theology  in 
the  convent  of  Minerva,  when  Pius  IT.  authorized  him  to  appoint 
a  vicar  to  discharge  his  duties  during  his  absence.     Ten  years 
afterwards  the  Bolognese  inquisitor,  Frd  Simone  da  l^ovara,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  lay  hands  on  a  man  named  Guizardo  da  Sas- 
suolo,  who  was  suspected  of  heresy.     So  completely  were  such 
proceedings  forgotten  that  he  felt  obliged  to  apply  for  instructions 
to  Paul  II.,  who  congratulated  him  on  the  capture,  ordered  him 
to  proceed  according  to  the  canons,  and  desired  the  episcopal  vicar 
to  co-operate.     Heretics  evidently  had  grown  scarce,  and  the  in- 
quisitorial functions  had  fallen  into  desuetude.* 

In  Rome,  when  there  really  was  a  heresiarch  to  condemn,  there 

*  Tamburini,  Storia  Gen.  dell'  Inquisizione,  11.  433-6.-Raynald.  ann  1418 
No.  ll.-Archiv.  di  Firenze,  Prov.  S.  Maria  Novella,  1424,  Ap.  24.-Waddino-' 
ann.  1437,  No.  33;  ann.  1438,  No.  26;  ann.  1439,  No.  57;  ann.  1440,  No  26  •  ann* 
1441,  No.  61;  ann.  1452,  No.  30;  ann.  1471,  No.  11;  ann.  1496,  No.  7.-Rinoll 
VII.  89,  100.  ^ 

Fra  Gabriele,  the  Inquisitor  of  Bologna,  in  the  same  year,  1461,  in  which  he 
was  sent  to  Rome,  expended  twenty-three  lire  ten  sol.  in  havin-  a  copy  made  of 
^ym^nch'^  Directorium  Inqmsitionls.-Demfle,  Archiv  fiir  Litteratur-  etc  1885 
p.  144.  ' 
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was  no  Inquisition  at  hand  to  perform  the  duty.     In  the  proceed- 
ings against  Luther  there  is  no  trace  of  its  intervention.     The  buU 
Exswrge  Domine,  June  15,  1520,  contains  no  allusion  to  his  doc- 
trines having  been  examined  by  it;  when  they  were  publicly  con- 
demned, June  12, 1521,  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ascoli,  Auditor  of  the  Kota,  and  Silvestro  Prierias,  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace,  while  the  sentence  which  consigned  his  effigy  and 
his  books  to  the  flames  was  pronounced  by  Fra  Cipriano,  professor 
in  the  College  of  Sacred  Theology.     It  was  perhaps  the  most  mo- 
mentous auto  defS  that  has  ever  been  celebrated,  but  the  Inquisi- 
tion can  boast  of  no  participation  in  it.^ 

In  the  Two  Sicilies  the  Inquisition  dragged  on  a  moribund  exist- 
ence.    Letters  of  King  Eobert  in  1334  and  1335  and  of  Joanna  I. 
in  1342  and  1343  show  that  inquisitors  continued  to  be  appointed 
and  to  receive  the  royal  exequatur,  but  they  were  limited  to  mak- 
ing fifty  arrests  each,  and  record  of  these  was  required  to  be  entered 
in  the  royal  courts ;  they  had  no  jails,  and  the  royal  officials  re- 
ceived their  prisoners  and  tortured  them  when  called  upon.     The 
Jews  appear  to  be  the  main  object  of  inquisitorial  activity,  and 
this  can  only  have  been  halting,  for  in  1344  Clement  YL  orders 
his  legate  at  Naples,  Aymerico,  Cardinal  of  S.  Martmo,  to  punish 
condignlv  all  apostate  Jews,  as  though  there  were  no  Inquisition 
at  work'^there.     Yet  in  1362  there  were  three  inquisitors  m  Na-^ 
pies   Francesco  da  Messina,  Angelo  Cicerello  da  MonopoU,  and 
Ludovico  da  iS^apoh,  who  took  part  in  the  trial  of  the  rebellious 
Luigi  di  Durazzo.    Still,  when  efforts  were  to  be  made  agamst  the 
Fraticelh,  Urban  Y.,  in  1368,  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  a  special 
inquisitor,  Fra  Simone  del  Pozzo,  to  Naples.     Although  his  juris- 
diction extended  over  the  island  of  Sicily,  Gregory  XL,  m  1372, 
when  informed  that  the  reUcs  of  the  FjaticelU  were  venerated 
there  as  those  of  saints,  ordered  the  prelates  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
as  though  he  had  no  inquisitor  to  call  upon.     Yet  Fra  Simone 
was  there  in  that  year,  and  had  a  theological  disputation  with  Fra 
Niccolo  di  Girgenti,  a  learned  Franciscan  who  had  been  provincial 
of  his  Order.     The  question  turned  upon  some  scholastic  subtle- 
ties respecting  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  as  each  dis- 

*  Paramo  de  Orig.  Office  S.  Inq.  p.  113. 
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putant  claimed  the  victory,  Simone  proceeded  to  settle  the  matter 
by  secretly  prosecuting  his  antagonist  for  heresy.     Niccolo  got 
wind  of  this  and  at  once  appealed  to  Kome,  before  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Palermo,  demanding  his  apostoli — an  appeal  which  Si- 
mone pronounced  frivolous.     The  revelations  made  by  JSTiccolo  as 
to  his  antagonists  present  a  most  dismal  picture  of  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Church  at  the  time,  although  Fra  Simone's  learn- 
ing and  ascetic  life  won  him  the  popular  reputation  of  a  saint, 
and  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Catania,  becoming  an  important 
political  personage.     In  1373  Frederic  III.  issued  letters  to  aU  the 
royal  officials  ordering  them  to  lend  all  aid  to  him  and  to  his 
famihars,  and  the  Inquisition  seems  to  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, with  prisons  of  its  own.     In  1375  we  find  Gregory  apply- 
ing to  the  king  for  the  confiscations,  and  procuring  from  the  reve- 
nues of  Palermo  an  appropriation  of  twelve  ounces  of  gold,  to  be 
applied  to  the  extermination  of  heresy.     In  this  recrudescence  of 
persecution  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  victims. 
They  appealed  to  Frederic,  who  in  the  same  year,  1375,  issued  let- 
ters severely  blaming  the  inquisitors  and  ordering  that  in  future 
their  prisoners  should  be  confined  only  in  the  royal  jails ;  that 
civil  judges  should  assist  in  their  decisions,  and  that  an  appeal 
should  lie  to  the  High  Court.     This  was  imposing  serious  limita- 
tions on  inquisitorial  jurisdiction,  but  no  reclamation  against  it 
appears  to  have  been  made.     In  JSTaples,  letters  of  Charles  III.,  is- 
sued in  1382  to  Fra  Domenico  di  Astragola  and  Fra  Leonardo  di 
Napoli,  show  that  inquisitors  continued  to  be  appointed.    In  1389 
Boniface  IX.  seems  to  unite  l^aples  with  Sicily  by  appointing  Fra 
Antonio  Traverso  di  Aversa  as  inquisitor  on  both  sides  of  the 
Faro ;  but  in  1391  another  brief  of  the  same  pope  alludes  to  the 
Inquisition  of  Sicily  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Fra 
Francesco  da  Messina,  and  as  there  is  customarily  but  one  inquisi- 
tor there  he  fills  the  vacancy  by  the  appointment  of  Fra  Simone 
da  Amatore.     Fra  Simone  had  a  somewhat  stormy  career.     Al- 
ready, in  1392,  he  was  replaced  by  Fra  Giuliano  di  Mileto,  after- 
wards  Bishop  of  Cefalu,  but  seems  to  have  regained  his  position, 
for  in  1393  he  was  obliged  by  King  Martin  to  refund  moneys  ex- 
torted from  some  Jews  whom  he  had  prosecuted  for  holding  iUicit 
relations  with  Christian  women,  and  was  told  not  to  interfere 
with  matters  beyond  his  jurisdiction.     Engaging  in  treasonable 
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intrigues,  he  was  driven  from  the  island,  and  in  1397  we  find  him 
acting  as  papal  legate  and  provincial  in  Germany.  In  1400  he 
obtained  his  pardon  from  King  Martin,  and  was  allowed  to  reside 
in  Syracuse,  but  was  strictly  forbidden  from  exercising  the  ofiice 
of  inquisitor.  Meanwhile,  in  1395,  we  hear  of  Guglielmo  di  Gir- 
genti  as  inquisitor,  and  in  1397,  of  Matteo  di  Catania,  a  sentence 
by  whom  in  that  year,  fining  a  Jew  and  his  wife  in  forty  ounces, 
was  confirmed  by  the  king,  showing  that  the  Inquisition  con- 
tinued to  be  subordinated  to  the  civil  power.  Era  Matteo  was 
inquisitor  on  both  sides  of  the  Faro,  for  a  royal  letter  of  1399  de- 
scribes him  as  such,  and  orders  obedience  rendered  to  his  vicar, 
while  another  of  1403  shows  that  he  still  retained  the  position. 
A  royal  decree  of  1402  specially  provides  for  Jews  an  appeal  to 
the  king  from  all  inquisitorial  sentences,  thus  continuing  what 
had  long  been  the  practice.  In  1415  royal  letters  confirming  the 
appointment  of  Fra  Antonio  de  Pontecorona,  others  of  1427  in 
favor  of  Fra  Benedetto  da  Perino,  and  of  1446,  in  favor  of  Fra 
Andrea  de  la  Pascena,  show  that  the  organization  was  maintained, 
but  all  sentences  were  required  to  be  transmitted  to  the  viceroy, 
who  submitted  them  to  a  royal  judge  before  they  were  valid. 
Thus,  in  1451,  King  Alfonso  confirmed  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
florins,  levied  upon  the  Jews  as  a  punishment  for  their  usuries 
and  other  offences.* 

On  the  mainland  we  have  seen  proof  of  the  decay  of  the  In- 
quisition in  the  undisturbed  growth  of  the  Waldensian  communi- 
ties, and  the  complete  breaking-down  of  its  machinery  is  fairly 
illustrated  in  1427,  when  Joanna  II.  undertook  to  enforce  certain 
measures  against  the  Jews  of  her  kingdom.  Had  there  been  an 
effective  and  organized  Inquisition  she  would  have  required  no 
better  instrument  for  her  purpose ;  and  it  could  only  have  been 
the  absence  of  this  that  led  her  to  call  in  the  indefatigable  perse- 
cutor, Fra  Giovanni  da  Capistrano,  to  whom  she  issued  a  commis- 
sion to  coerce  the  Jews  to  abandon  usury  and  to  wear  the  sign 
Tau^  as  provided  by  law.    He  was  empowered  to  decree  such  pun- 

*  MSS.  Chioccarello,  T.  viii.— Raynald.  ann.  1344,  No.  9;  ann.  1368,  No.  16; 
ann.  1373,  No.  36;  ann.  1375,  No.  26.— Tocco,  Arcliivio  Storico  Napolitan.  Ann. 
XII.  (1887),  Fasc.  1.  — Ripoll  11.  311,  324,  364.  —  Guiseppe  Cosentino,  Archivio 
Storico  Siciliano,  1885,  pp.  74-5,  87.  — La  Mantia,  Dell'  Inquisizione  in  Sicilia, 
Torino,  1886,  pp.  13-15. 
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ishments  as  he  might  deem  fit,  which  were  to  be  mercilessly  in- 
flicted by  all  judges  and  other  officials,  and  he  was  moreover  to 
constrain,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  the  Jews  to  surrender  to  him 
for  cancellation  all  letters  and  privileges  granted  to  them  by 
former  monarchs.  Yet  there  was  still  a  simulacrum  of  the  In- 
quisition maintained,  for  in  the  following  year,  1428,  we  find  Mar- 
tin y.  confirming  the  appointment  of  Fra  Mccolo  di  Camisio  as 
Inquisitor  of  Benevento,  Bari,  and  the  Capitanata.* 

Whatever  vitality  the  Inquisition  retained  was  still  more  re- 
duced when,  in  1442,  the  House  of  Aragon  obtained  the  throne  of 
Naples.  Giannone  tells  us  that  the  Aragonese  princes  rarelv  ad- 
mitted inquisitors,  and,  when  they  did  so,  required  minute  reports 
as  to  their  every  official  act,  never  permitting  any  conviction  with- 
out the  participation  of  the  secular  magistrates,  followed  by  roval 
confirmation,  as  we  have  seen  to  have  been  the  case  in  Sicily. 
When,  in  1449,  Nicholas  Y,  appointed  Fra  Matteo  da  Eeggio  as 
inquisitor  to  exterminate  the  apostate  Jews  who  were  said  to  be 
numerous  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  terms  employed  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  for  some  time  the  Inquisition  had  been  prac- 
tically extinct,  although  but  two  years  before  he  had  given  a  com- 
mission to  Fra  Giovanni  da  Napoli,  and  although  subsequent  in- 
quisitors were  occasionally  appointed.f 

In  Sicily,  however,  in  1451,  the  Inquisition  obtained  fresh  vi- 
tality  by  means  of  an  ingenious  device.  Fra  Enrico  Lugardi,  In- 
quisitor of  Palermo,  produced  a  most  impudent  forgery  in  the 
shape  of  a  long  and  elaborate  privilege  purporting  to  have  been 
issued  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1224,  ordering  aU  his  Sicihan 
subjects  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  "  inquisitors  of  heretical 
pravity,"  and  stating  that,  as  it  was  unfitting  that  aU  confisca- 
tions should  inure  to  the  royal  fisc  without  rewarding  the  inquisi- 
tors for  their  toils  and  perils,  the  confiscations  henceforth  should 
be  divided  equally  between  the  fisc,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Holy 
See ;  moreover,  all  Jews  and  infidels  were  required  once  a  year 

*  Wadding.  T.  III.  Regesta,  p.  392.— Ripoll  II.  689. 

When,  in  1447,  Nicholas  V.  issued  a  cruel  edict  subjecting  the  Jews  to  severe 
disabilities  and  humiliations,  Capistrano  was  likewise  appointed  conservator  to 
enforce  its  provisions  (Wadding,  ann.  1447,  No.  10). 

t  Giannone,  1st.  Civ.  di  Napoli,  Lib.  xxxii.  c.  5.— Wadding,  ann  1449  No  !<> 
—Ripoll  m.  240, 441, 501.  ,       .  i- 
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to  supply  inquisitors  and  their  attendants,  when  in  prosecution  of 
their  duty,  with  all  necessaries  for  man  and  beast.     Though  the 
fraudulent  character  of  this  document  was  conspicuous  on  its  face, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  blunder  in  the  regnal  year  of  its  date,  the  age 
was  not  a  critical  one ;  Fra  Enrico  seems  to  have  had  no  trouble 
in  inducing  King  Alonso  to  confirm  it,  and  it  was  subsequently 
confirmed  again  in  1477  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     The  privi- 
leges which  it  conferred  were  substantial,  and  gave  fresh  impor- 
tance to  the  Inquisition,  although  its  judgments  were  still  sub- 
jected to  revision  by  the  civil  power.     When,  in  1474,  famine  led 
Sixtus  lY.  to  request  of  the  Viceroy  Ximenes  the  shipment  of  a 
large  supply  of  corn  from  Sicily  to  Eome,  he  wrote  to  the  inquisi- 
tor, Fra  Salvo  di  Cassetta,  ordering  him  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
secure  the  granting  of  the  favor.    The  inquisitor  at  that  time  was 
evidently  a  personage  of  influence,  for  Fra  Salvo  in  fact  was  also 
confessor  of  the  viceroy.     The  central  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
sat  in  Palermo,  and  there  were  three  commissioners  or  deputies  in 
charge  of  the  three  "  vaUeys  "  of  the  island.* 

Ferdinand  the  Cathohc,  in  founding  the  New  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, obtained  for  his  grand  inquisitor  the  power  of  nominating 
deputies  in  all  the  dependencies  of  Castile  and  Aragon.     About 
1487  Fray  Antonio  de  la  Pena  was  sent  to  Sicily  in  that  capacity, 
who  speedily  organized  the  Holy  Office  on  its  new  basis  through- 
out the  island ;  and  in  1492  an  edict  of  banishment  was  issued 
against  the  Jews,  who,  as  of  old,  were  the  chief  objects  of  perse- 
cution.   On  the  mainland  there  was  more  trouble.    When,  in  1503, 
Ferdinand  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Great  Captain, 
Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  finding  the  people  excited  with  the  fear 
that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  might  be  introduced,  made  a  solemn 
compact  that  no  inquisitors  should  be  sent  thither.    The  old  rules 
were  kept  in  force ;  no  one  was  allowed  to  be  arrested  without  a 
special  royal  warrant,  and  no  inquisitor  could  exercise  any  func- 
tions without  the  confirmation  of  his  commission  by  the  royal 

*  Paramo,  pp.  197-99.— Ri poll  III.  510.— La  Mantia,  L'Inquisizione  in  Sicilia, 

pp.  16-18.  ^         , 

Giuseppe  Cosentino  says  (Archivio  Storico  Siciliano,  1885,  p.  73)  that  the 
confirmation  in  1451  by  King  Alonso  of  the  diploma  of  Frederic  II.  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  archives  of  Palermo,  but  that  the  royal  letters  of  1415  allude  to  a 
privilege  granted  by  Frederic.     See  also  La  Mantia,  pp.  8-10, 13,  15. 
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representative.    Notwithstanding  this,  in  1504,  Diego  Deza,  the 
Spanish  inquisitor-general,  sent  to  ISaiples  an  inquisitor  and  a  re- 
ceiver of  confiscated  property,  with  royal  letters  ordering  them  to 
have  free  exercise  of  their  authority,  but  Gonsalvo,  who  knew  by 
how  slender  a  tenure  the  new  dynasty  held  the  aUegiance  of  the 
people,  seems  not  to  have  admitted  them.     Under  the  excuse  that 
the  Jews  and  New  Christians  expeUed  from  Spain  found  refuge  in 
Naples,  the  attempt  was  again  made  in  1510,  and  Andres  Palacio 
was  sent  there  as  inquisitor,  but  the  populace  rose  in  arms  and 
made  demonstrations  so  threatening  that  even  Ferdinand's  fanati- 
cism was  forced  to  give  way.     The  movements  of  the  French  in 
the  north  of  Italy  were  disquieting,  the  loyalty  of  the  Neapohtans 
was  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  the  inquisitor  was  withdrawn  with 
a  promise  that  no  further  effort  would  be  made  to  force  upon  the 
people  the  dreaded  tribunal.     Even  Julius  II.  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  and  assented  to  the  understanding.    The  Calabrian 
and  Apuhan  Waldenses  thus  had  a  respite  until  the  progress  of 
the  Eeformation  in  Italy  aroused  the  Church  to  renewed  efforts 
and  to  a  complete  reorganization  of  its  machinery  of  persecution.* 

*  Pirro,  Sicilia  Sacra,  1. 185-6.-G.  Cosentino,  loc.  cit.  p.  76.-Caruso  Memorie 
Istoriche  di  Sicilia,  P.  ii.  T.  i.  p.  92.-Giannone,  op.  cit.  Lib.  xxxii.  c.  5. -Paramo 
pp.  191-4.-Zurita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Hernando,  Lib.  v.  c.  70 ;  Lib.  ix.  c.  26.-Mariana' 
Hist,  de  EspajQa,  Lib.  xxx.  c.  1.  ' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   SLAVIC   CATHARI. 

When  Innocent  III.  found  himself  confronted  with  the  alarm- 
ing progress  of  the  Catharan  heresy,  his  vigilant  actnaty  did  not 
confine  itself  to  Italy  and  Languedoc.    The  home  of  the  belief 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  among  the  Slavic  races     Thence 
came  the  missionaries  who  never  ceased  to  stimulate  the  zeal  ot 
their  converts,  and  every  motive  of  piety  and  of  pohcy  led  him  to 
combat  the  error  at  its  source.     Thus  the  field  of  battle  stretched 
from  the  Balkans  to  the  Pyrenees  along  a  front  of  oyer  a  thou- 
sand  miles,  and  the  result  might  have  been  doubtful  but  for  the 
concentration  of  moral  and  material  forces  resulting  from  the  cen- 
tralized theocracy  founded  by  Hildebrand. 

The  contest  in  the  regions  south  of  Hungary  is  instructive  as 
an  illustration  of  the  unconquerable  persistence  of  Rome  m  con- 
ducting for  centuries  an  apparently  resultless  struggle,  undeterred 
by  defeat,  takmg  advantage  of  every  opening  for  a  renewal  of  he 
strife,  and  using  for  its  ends  the  ambition  of  monarchs  and  tlie 
self-sacrificing  devotion  of  zealots.     A  condensed  review  of  the 
rapid  vicissitudes  of  such  a  contest  is  therefore  not  out  of  p^ace, 
although  the  scene  of  action  lay  too  far  from  the  centres  of  Euro- 
pean life  to  have  decisive  influence  upon  the  development  of  Euro- 
pean thought  and  behef ,  except  as  it  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  perse- 
cuted and  a  centre  of  orthodoxy  to  which  neophytes  could  be  sent. 
The  vast  regions  east  of  the  Adriatic  scarce  paid  more  than  a 
nominal  spiritual  allegiance  to  Rome.     A  savage  ^nd  turbulent 
.  population,  conquered  by  Hungary  towards  the  end  o  the  eleventh 
century,  and  always  endeavoring  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  was  Chiis- 
tian  in  little  more  than  name.     Such  Christianity  as  it  boasted, 
moreover,  was  not  Latin.     The  national  ritual  was  Slavic,  in  spite 
of  its  prohibition  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  the  Roman  observance 
was  detested,  from  its  foreign  origin,  as  the  badge  of  subjugation. 
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The  few  Latin  prelates  and  priests  and  monks  were  encamped 
amid  a  hostile  population  to  whom  they  were  strangers  in  lan- 
guage and  manners,  and  the  dissoluteness  of  their  lives  gave  them 
no  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  moral  influence  that  might  disarm 
national  and  race  antipathies.    Under  such  circumstances  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  the  spread  of  Catharism,  and  when  the  de- 
vastating wars  of  the  Hungarians  came  to  be  dignified  as  crusades 
for  the  extermination  of  heresy,  heresy  might  well  claim  to  be 
Identified  with  patriotism.     From  the  Danube  to  Macedonia  and 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euxine,  the  Catharan  Church  was  well 
organized,  divided  into  dioceses  with  their  bishops,  and  actively 
engaged  in  mission  work.     Its  most  flourishing  province  was  Bos 
ma,  where,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  counted  some  ten 
thousand  devoted  partisans.     Cuhn,  the  Ban  who  held  it  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Hungary,  was  a  Catharan,  and  so  were  his  wife 
and  the  rest  of  his  family.    Even  Catholic  prelates  were  suspected 
not  without  cause,  of  leaning  secretly  to  the  heretic  behef.* 

The  earliest  interference  with  heresy  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  doubtless  un- 
der impulsion  from  Innocent,  drove  out  a  number  of  Cathari  from 
Trieste  and  Spalatro.     They  found  ready  refuge  in  Bosnia,  where 
Cuhn  welcomed  them.     Vulcan,  King  of  Dalmatia,  who  had  de- 
signs upon  Bosnia,  in  1199  represented  to  Innocent  the  deplorable 
prevalence  of  heresy  there,  and  suggested  that  Emeric,  King  of 
Hungary,  should  be  urged  to  expel  the  heretics.     Innocent  there- 
upon wrote  to  Emeric,  sending  him  the  severe  papal  decretal 
against  the  Patarins  of  Viterbo  as  a  guide  for  his  action,  and  or- 
dering him  to  cleanse  his  territories  of  heresy  and  to  confiscate  all 
heretical  property.    Culin  seems  to  have  taken  the  initiative  bv 
attacking  Hungary,  but  at  the  same  time  he  tried  to  make  his 
peace  with  Rome  by  asserting  that  the  alleged  heretics  were  good 
Catholics.     He  sent  some  of  them,  with  two  of  his  prelates,  to  In- 
nocent for  examination,  and  asked  for  legates  to  investigate  the 
matter  on  the  spot.    In  1202  the  pope  accordingly  ordered  his  chap- 
lam,  Giovanm  da  Casemario,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  to 

'Schmidt,  Histoire  des  Cathares,  I.104-9.-Gregor.  PP.  VII  Re<.ist  vii  1 1 
Batthyaui  Legg.  Eccles.  Hu.g.  II.  274,  289-90, 415!l7.-Raynald.  1^^      03  n7 
22.— Innocent.  PP.  in.  Regest.  n.  176.  u- "nn- i<iUrf,JNo. 
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proceed  to  Bosnia,  where,  if  they  found  any  ^^ff'^^^l^, 
Ln  himself  they  were  to  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  ugor  ot 
fhe  canof'  GiLnn.  successfully  accomplished  t^-^s.n 

,,03.    f^-Vort;'^^^^Z\:s!^Z  S—ce^'ftlSon, 

fn  theory  of  the  Ban,  which  were  ten  days'  journey  m  ex- 
It'Ld  wU  yet  had  but  one  see,  of  which  t^e  jncumb^n^^  was 
dead.    At  the  same  time  King  Emenc  wrote  that  Gi«;^^;' ^^ 
brolht  to  him  the  leaders  of  the  heretics,  and  he  had  found  them 
cr^rted  to  orthodoxy.    Culin's  son  had  lii™  P—  ^^^^ 
self  and  had  entered  into  bonds  of  one  thousand  marks  to  be  for 
fSedTn  case  he  should  hereafter  protect  heretics  withm  his  do- 
rlSons     The  triumph  of  the  Church  seemed  assured,  especi^y 
Xr^  the  same  year,  Calo  Johannes,  the  Emperor  of  the  Bul- 
;t -aCa^plied  to  fnnocent  to  l^ave  -din^s  -t^^  cro-^^^^^ 
^nd  T>rofessed  himself  in  all  things  obedient  to  the  Holy  bee. 

i;  such  hopes  proved  fallacious.  With  the  development  of 
the  A  bgensian  troubles  the  attention  of  Innocent  was  direc  ed 
rom  Sivs.  The  conversions  made  under  pressure  were  but 
temporal  The  metropolitan  of  the  province,  Arrmger  Arch- 
biZp  of  Kagusa,  filled  the  vacant  see  of  Bosnia  with  a  Catharan 
and  dying  hLef  soon  after,  his  episcopal  city  became  a  nest  of 
heMic       The  few  Cathobc  priests  scattered  through  the  region 

abanrned  their  posts,  and  Catholicism  grew  virtually  almost  ex- 
abandonea  tne    i  ^,  ^^^^.^  ^,^^^^  ^^  ^ot 

Tsfngl    orforprtcher  to  be  heard.    Equally  disheartening 
l^t  else  of  affairs  among  the  Bulgarians.     After  Calo  J. 

in  the  wide  territories  under  his  dgminion  the  Cathari  naa 

Ubertv  of  conscience.f  .  ,        ,,  .     , 

At  length  the  papal  attention  was  again  directed  to  this  de 
,      ^1      f  7  i  .Es     In  1221  Honorius  III.  sent  his  chaplain, 
5;  ^e  ^tndo  as     gate  to  Hungary,  with  orders  to  arouse  the 
kLgtnd  I^^katJo^^  ^o  -*™^^^^ 

.  i„„oc.  PP.  in.  K^i^^i^^i^^^^^^^^^^^o^  -•  '*'- ''''  '''^  '''■ 

t  Schmidt,  1. 112-13. 
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the  heretics  who  were  thus  openly  defiant.     On  his  way  the  leo-- 
ate  paused  at  Eagusa  to  superintend  the  election  of  an  orthodox 
archbishop,  after  which  he  ordered  aU  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  to 
join  in  a  crusade,  but  no  one  followed  him,  and  he  went  alone  to 
Bosnia,  where  he  died  the  same  year.    Better  results  were  promised 
by  the  ambition  of  Ugolin,  Archbishop  of  Kalocsa,  who  desired  to 
extend  his  province ;  he  proposed  to  Andreas  II.  of  Hungary  that 
he  would  lead  a  crusade  at  his  own  cost,  and  king  and  pope  prom- 
ised him  all  the  territories  which  he  should  clear  of  heretics,  but 
Ugohn  overrated  his  powers,  and  adopted  the  expedient  of  sub- 
sidizing with  two  hundred  silver  marks  the  ruler  of  Syrmia,  Prince 
John,  son  of  Margaret,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Isaac  Angelus. 
John  took  the  money  without  performing  his  promise,  though  re- 
minded of  it  by  Honorius  in  1227.     Eelieved  from  apprehension, 
the  Bosnians  deposed  their  Ban  Stephen  and  replaced  him  with  a 
Catharan,  Ninoslav,  one  of  the  most  notable  personages  in  Bosnian 
history,  who  maintained  himself  from  1232  to  1250.^ 

The  scale  at  length  seemed  to  turn  with  the  advent  on  the 
scene  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  full  of  the  irrepressible  enthusiasm, 
the  disregard  of  toil  and  hardship,  and  the  thirst  for  martyrdom 
of  which  we  have  akeady  seen  so  many  examples.     Behind  tliem 
now,  moreover,  was  Gregory  XI.,  the  implacable  and  indefatigable 
persecutor  of  heresy,  who  urged  them  forward  unceasingly.     The 
Dominicans  were  first  upon  the  ground.     As  early  as  1221  the 
Order  formed  establishments  in  Hungary,  developing  its  proselyt- 
mg  energy  from  that  centre,  and  thus  taking  the  heretics  in  flank. 
The  Dominican  legend  relates  that  the  Inquisition  was  founded  in 
Hungary  by  Friar  Jackzo  (St.  Hyacinth),  an  early  member  of  the 
Order,  who  died  in  1257,  and  that  it  could  soon  boast  of  two  mar- 
tyred inquisitors.  Friar  Nicholas,  who  was  flayed  ahve,  and  Friar 
John,  who  was  lapidated  by  the  heretics.    In  1233  we  hear  of  the 
massacre  of  ninety  Dominican  missionaries  among  the  Cumans, 
and  it  was  perhaps  somewhat  earlier  than  this  that  thirty -two 
were  drowned  by  the  Bosnian  heretics,  whom  they  were  seeking 
to  convert ;  but  Dominican  ardor  was  only  inflamed  by  such  inct 

*  Potthast  No.  6612,  6725,  6802. -Raynald.  ann.  1225,  No.  21.-Klaic,  Ge- 
schichte  Bosniens,  nach  dem  Kroatischen  von  Ivan  v.  Bojnicic,  Leipzig,  1885,  pp. 
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dents      Preparations  were  made  for  systematic  work.     In  1232 
Gregory  ordered  his  legate  in  Hungary,  Giacopo,  Bishop  of  Pales- 
trina  to  convert  the  Bosnians.    King  Andreas  gave  the  Banate  to 
his  son  Coloman,  Duke  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  and  ordered  him 
to  assist.    Eesults  soon  foUowed.    The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Bosnia 
was  himself  infected  with  heresy,  and  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  ignorantly  supposed  the  Cathari  to  be  ortho- 
dox    The  Archbishop  of  Eagusa  was  cognizant  of  this,  and  had 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  so  Giacopo  transferred  Bosnia  to  Kalocsa- 
a  transfer,  however,  which  was  for  the  present  inoperative.     More 
important  was  the  conversion  of  Ninoslav,  who  abandoned  the  re- 
ligion of  his  fathers  in  order  to  avert  the  attacks  of  Coloman,  which 
were  rapidly  dismembering  his  territories.    He  was  effusively  wel- 
comed by  Gregory ;  he  gave  money  to  the  Domimcans  for  the 
building  of  a  cathedral ;  many  of  his  magnates  followed  his  exam- 
ple and  his  kinsman,  Uban  Prijesda,  handed  his  son  to  the  Domin- 
icans as  a  hostage  for  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion.     Gregory 
was  overjoyed  at  this  apparent  success.     In  1233  he  ordered  the 
boy  restored  to  his  father;  he  took  Bosnia  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  See,  and  ordered  Coloman  to  defend  Ninoslav 
from  the  attacks  of  disaffected  heretics ;  he  deposed  the  heretic 
bishop  and  instructed  his  legate  to  divide  the  territory  into  two 
or  three  sees,  appointing  proper  incumbents.    The  latter  measure 
was  not  carried  out,  however,  and  a  German  Dominican,  John  of 
Wildeshausen,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  aU  Bosnia.* 

The  Legate  Giacopo  returned  to  Hungary  satisfied  that  the 
land  was  converted,  but  success  proved  fleeting.  Either  Ninoslav's 
conversion  was  feigned  or  he  was  unable  to  control  his  heretic 
subiects,  for  in  the  next  year,  1234,  we  find  Gregory  complammg 
that  heresy  was  increasing  and  rendering  Bosnia  a  desert  of  the 
faith  a  nest  of  dragons  and  a  home  o^  ostriches.  In  conjunction 
with  Andreas  he  ordered  a  crusade,  and  Coloman  was  instructed 
to  attack  the  heretics.  The  Carthusian  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew 
was  sent  thither  to  preach  it  with  Holy  Land  indulgences,  and  by 
the  end  of  1234  Coloman  laid  Bosnia  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 

•  Monteiro,  Historia  da  Sacra  luqinsi^So  P.  i.  Liv.  1,  c.  59.-Paramo,  p^  111^ 
Kaynald.  ann.  1257,  No.  13.  -  Hist.  Ord.  Praedic.  c.  8.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VI. 
338).— RipoU  1. 70.— Klaic,  pp.  92-4. 
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Ninoslav  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  with  the  Cathari,  and  the 
struggle  was  bloody  and  prolonged.  The  Legate  Giacopo  induced 
Bela  ly.  to  take  an  oath  to  extirpate  all  heretics  from  every  land 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  the  Franciscans  hastened  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  good  work.  They  commenced  with  the  city  of  Zara,  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Zara,  instead  of  seconding  their  labors,  impeded  them, 
which  earned  for  him  the  emphatic  rebuke  of  Gregory.  Indeed 
from  the  account  which  Yvo  of  Narbonne  gives  about  this  time 
of  the  Cathari  of  the  maritime  districts,  they  could  not  have  been 
much  disturbed  by  these  proceedings."^ 

In  1235  the  crusaders  were  unlucky.    Bishop  John  lost  all  hope 
of  recovering  his  see  and  asked  Gregory  to  reheve  him  of  it,  as 
the  labors  of  war  were  too  severe  for  him ;  but  Gregory  reproved 
his  faintheartedness,  telHng  him  that  if  he  disliked  war  the  love 
of  God  should  urge  him  on.f    In  1236  the  aspect  of  aflPairs  im- 
proved, probably  because  Bela  lY.  had  replaced  Andreas  on  the 
throne  of  Hungary,  and  because  the  crusaders  were  energetical- 
ly aided  by  Sebislav,  Duke  of  Usora,  the  son  of  the  former  Ban 
Stephen,  who  hoped  to  recover  the  succession.     He  was  rewarded 
by  Gregory  caUing  him  a  lily  among  thorns  and  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  orthodoxy  among  the  Bosnian  chiefs,  who  were  all 
heretics.     At  last,  in  1237,  Coloman  triumphed,  but  heresy  was 
not  eradicated,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  through  the  following  years. 
In  fulfilment  of  his  request,  Gregory  ordered  the  consecration  of 
the  Dominican  Ponsa  as  Bishop  of  Bosnia,  and  soon  afterwards 
appointed  Ponsa  as  legate  for  three  years  in  order  that  he  might 
exterminate  the  remnant  of  heresy.    It  must  have  been  a  tolerably 
large  remnant,  for  in  the  same  breath  he  promised  the  protection 
of  the  Holy  See  to  all  who  would  take  the  cross  to  extirpate  it. 
In  1239  the  Provincial  Prior  of  Hungary  was  ordered  to  send  to 
the  heretic  districts  a  number  of  friars,  powerful  in  speech  and  ac- 

*  Epist.  Saec.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  574,  601.  — Ripoll  L  70.  -  Potthast  No.  9726, 
9733-8,  10019,  10052.— Klaic,  p.  96.-Batthyam  Legg.  Eccles.  Hung.  I.  355.-1 
Matt.  Paris  ann.  1243  (Ed.  1644,  pp.  412-13). 

t  Bishop  Jolin  succeeded  in  resigning  his  bishopric,  and  became  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  his  Order.  A  contemporary,  who  knew  him  personally,  describes  him  as 
a  man  of  apostolic  virtue,  who  distributed  in  alms  the  revenue  of  his  see,  amount- 
ing to  8000  marks,  and  performed  his  journeys  on  foot,  with  an  ass  to  carry  his 
books  and  vestments.  After  his  death  at  Strassburg  he  shone  in  miracles.— Tho- 
mae  Cantimprat.  Bonum  universale  Lib.  ii.  c.  56. 
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tion,  to  consummate  the  work.     Ponsa,  though  bishop  and  legate, 
had  no  revenues  and  no  resources,  so  Gregory  ordered  paid  over 
to  him  the  moneys  collected  from  crusaders  in  redemption  of  vows, 
and  the  sum  which  Ninoslav,  during  his  interval  of  orthodoxy,  had 
given  to  found  a  cathedral.     By  the  end  of  1239  heresy  seemed  to 
be  exterminated,  but  scarce  had  Coloman  and  his  crusaders  left 
the  land  when  his  work  was  undone  and  heresy  was  as  vigorous 
as  ever.     In  1240  Ninoslav  appears  again  as  Ban,  visiting  Eagusa 
with  a  splendid  retinue  to  rencAV  the  old  treaty  of  trade  and  alli- 
ance.    King  Bela's  energies,  in  fact,  were  just  then  turned  in  an- 
other direction,  for  Assan,  the  Bulgarian  prince,  had  declared  in 
favor  of  the  Greeks ;  his  people  therefore  were  denounced  as  here> 
tics  and  schismatics,  and  Bela  was  stimulated  to  undertake  a  cru- 
sade against  him,  for  which,  as  usual.  Holy  Land  indulgences  were 
promised.     It  was  hard  to  make  head  at  once  against  so  many 
enemies  of  the  faith,  and  in  the  confusion  the  Cathari  of  Bosnia 
had  a  respite.     Still  more  important  for  them  as  a  preventive  of 
persecution  was  the  Tartar  invasion  which,  in  1241,  reduced  Hun- 
gary to  a  desert.    In  the  bloody  day  of  Flusse  Sajo  the  Hungarian 
army  was  destroyed,  Bela  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  and  Colo- 
man  was  slain.     The  respite  was  but  temporary,  however,  for  in 
1244  Bela  again  overran  Bosnia.     Ninoslav  made  his  peace  and 
the  heretics  were  persecuted,  until  1246,  when  Hungary  was  in- 
volved in  war  with  Austria,  and  promptly  they  rose  again  with 
Ninoslav  at  their  head.* 

All  these  endeavors  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  Christianity  had 
not  been  made  without  bloodshed.  We  have  few  details  of  these 
obscure  struggles  in  a  land  little  removed  from  barbarism,  but 
there  is  one  document  extant  which  shows  that  the  Albigensian 
crusades,  with  all  their  horrors,  had  been  repeated  to  no  purpose. 
In  1247  Innocent  lY.,  in  making  over  the  see  of  Bosnia  to  the 
i^^rchbishop  of  Kalocsa,  alludes  to  the  labors  performed  by  him 
and  his  predecessors  in  the  effort  to  redeem  it  from  heresy.  They 
had  meritoriously  devastated  the  greater  part  of  the  land ;  they 
had  carried  away  into  captivity  many  thousands  of  heretics,  with 
great  effusion  of  blood,  and  no  little  slaughter  of  their  own  men 

*  Potthast  No.  10223-6,  10507,  10535,  10631-9,  10688-93,  10822-4,  10842.- 
RipoU  1. 102-4, 106-7.— Schmidt,  1. 122.— Klaic,  pp.  97-107. 
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and  waste  of  their  substance.     In  spite  of  these  sacrifices,  as  the 
churches  and  castles  which  they  had  built  were  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  siege,  the  land  could  not  be  retained  in  the  faith  •  it  had 
wholly  relapsed  into  heresy,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  its  volun- 
tary redemption.     The  church  of  Kalocsa  had  been  thoroughly 
exhausted,  and  it  was  now  rewarded  by  placing  the  recalcitrant 
region  under  its  jurisdiction,  in  the  expectation  that  some  future 
crusade  might  be  more  fortunate.    Innocent  IV.  had,  a  few  months 
earlier,  ordered  Bela  to  undertake  a  decisive  struggle  with  the 
Cathari,  but  JSTinoslav  appealed  to  him,  protesting  that  he  had 
been  since  his  conversion  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  and  had 
only  accepted  the  aid  of  the  heretics  because  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  Banate.     Moved  by  this  Inno 
cent  instructed  the  Archbishop  of  Kalocsa  to  abstain  from  further 
persecution.     He  ordered  an  investigation  into  the  faith  and  ac- 
tions of  Ninoslav,  and  gave  permission  to  use  the  Glagolitic  writ- 
ing and  the  Slavic  tongue  in  the  celebration  of  Catholic  service 
recognizing  that  this  would  remove  an  obstacle  to  the  propaga- 
twn  of  the  faith.     Ninoslav's  last  years  were  peaceful,  but  after 
his  death,  about  1250,  there  were  civil  Avars  stimulated  bv  the  an- 
tagonism between  Catharan  and  Catholic.     He  was  succeeded  by 
Frijesda,  who  had  remained  Catholic  since  his  conversion  in  1233 
Under  pretence  of  supporting  Prijesda,  Bela  intervened,  and  by 
1254  he  had  again  reduced  Bosnia  to  subjection,  leading,  doubtless, 
to  active  pei^ecution  of  heresy,  although  the  transfer  of  the  see 
or  i>osnia  to  Kalocsa  was  not  carried  into  effect  * 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Eainerio  Saccone  gives  us  his  com- 
putation of  the  Perfects  in  many  of  the  Catharan  churches.  In 
Constantinople  there  were  two  churches,  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  the 
former  comprising  fifty  Perfects.  The  latter,  together  with  tliose 
o  Bulgaria  Roumama,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  he  estimates  at 
about  five  hundred.  This  would  indicate  a  very  large  number  o 
believers,  and  shows  how  unfruitful  had  been  the  kbors  and  the 
wars  which  had  continued  for  more  than  a  generation.  In  fact 
although  Bela's  long  reign  lasted  until  1270,  he  failed  utterly  in 
his  efforts  to  extirpate  heresy.    On  the  contrary,  the  Cathari  grew 
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ever  stronger  and  the  Church  sank  lower  and  1«-?-    f  ^^  \^;. 
Bosnian  bishops  dared  no  longer  to  remam  m  the     see  bu    re 
sided  in  Djakovar.     So  little  reverence  was  ^^^'\^''^' }"" '^^!''' 
gions  for  the  Holy  See  that  so  near  as  Trieste  when,  m  1264  two 
Dominicans  commissioned  to  preach  the  crusade  ^^^^  f  ^u^J 
endeavored  to  perform  their  duty,  the  dean  and  canons  hustled 
them  v^lently  out  of  the  church,  and  would  not  even  allow  them 
oTdress  th^  crowd  in  the  puhUc  sq-e,  w^i    the  archdeac^ 
publicly  declared  that  any  one  who  hstened  to  them  was  excom 

"'Thtgs*grew  worse  with  the  accession,  in  1272,  of  Bela's  grand- 
«nn  T  adfslas  IV   known  as  the  Cuman,  from  his  mother  Ehzabeth, 
Tmelet  of  it  pagan  tnbe.    Ladislas  l^ved  with  the  Cumans 
and  shared  their  religion  until  his  contempt  ^-^^"^^J^l^:^ 
manifested  itself  in  the  most  offensive  manner     The  p  jl  1|^J^> 
FihuDO  Bishop  of  Fermo,  had  called  a  council  to  meet  at  Buda 
wieT^ad;:  J  ordered  the  magistrates  of  the  city  -t J  P-m. 
the  entrance  of  any  prelates,  or  the  supplymg  of  any  food  to  the 
legate  who  was  thus  forced  to  depart  ignommiously.    This  called 
down  upon  him  the  anger  of  Kodolph  of  Hapsburg  and  o  Charles 
of  Iniou  and  he  was  fain,  in  1280,  to  make  reparation,  not  only  by 
a  htmbteCologv  and  a  grant  of  one  hundred  marks  per  annum 
for  th  "foi^Lfof  a  hospital,  but  by  adopting  and  pubhshmg  as 
he  aw  of  the  ifnd  all  the  Vl  statutes  against  heresy,  and  swear^ 
Lg  to  enforce  them  vigorously,  while  his  mother  Ehzabeth  dd 
th!  same  as  Duchess  of  Bosnia.     Somethmg  was  gamed  by  this 
and  still  more,  when,in  1282,Ladislas  appointf  as  ™ler  of  Bo^^^^^^^^ 
his  brother-in-law,  Stephen  Dragutin,  the  exiled  Kmg  of  S^rvia. 
The  latter  although  a  Greek,  persecuted  the  Cathari;  and  when, 
Ibou    1290  he  w!s  converted  to  Cathohcism,  his  zeal  increased. 
£lt  toRome  Marino,  Bishop  of  Antivari  to  -P-t  the  pr. 
dominance  of  heresy  and  to  ask  for  aid     Nicholas    V  promptly 
responded  by  commissioning  a  legate  to  Andreas  III.,  the  new 
Zrof  HuLry,  to  preach  a  crusade,  and  the  Emperor  Kodolph 
wlfordered  to  I  sistf  but  the  eifort  was  bootless.     Equally  vain 
Tas  hS^command  to  the  Franciscan  Minister  of  Slavonia  to  select 

.  Rainerii  Summa  (Marteue  Thesaur.V.  1768).-Klaic,  p.  153.-Theiner  Menu- 
menta  Slavor.  Meridional.  I.  90. 
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two  friars  acquainted  with  the  language,  and  send  them  to  Bosnia 
to  extirpate  heresy.  The  request  at  the  same  time  made  to  Stephen 
to  support  them  with  the  secular  arm  shows  that  the  missionaries 
were  m  fact  inquisitors.  Unluckily,  Nicholas  in  his  zeal  also  em- 
ployed Dommioans  in  the  business.  Inspired  by  the  traditional 
hatred  between  the  Orders,  the  inquisitors,  or  missionaries,  em- 
ployed aU  their  energies  in  quarrelhng  with  each  other,  and  be- 
came objects  of  ridicule  instead  of  terror  to  the  heretics.* 

In  1298  Boniface  VIII.  undertook  finally  to  organize  the  In- 
quisition in  the  Franciscan  province  of  Slavonia,  which  comprised 
all  the  territory  south  of  Hungary,  from  the  Danube  to  Macedonia 
J.  he  provincial  minister  was  ordered  to  appoint  two  friars  as  in- 
quisitors for  this  immense  region,  and  was  intrusted  as  usual  with 
the  power  of  removing  and  replacing  them.     This  slender  or^^ani- 
zation  he  endeavored  to  supplement  by  ordering  the  Archbishop 
of  Kalocsa  to  preach  a  crusade,  but  there  was  no  response,  and  the 
proposed  Inquisition  effected  nothing.     When  Stephen  Dragutin 
died,  in  1314,  Bosnia  was  conquered  by  Mladen  Subic,  son  of  the 
Lan  of  Croatia,  under  whom  it  was  virtually  independent  of  Hun- 
gary.   Mladen  made  some  show  of  persecuting  heresy— at  least 
when  he  had  a  request  to  make  at  Avignon-but  as  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  his  subjects  were  Cathari,  whose  support  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  him,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  made  no  serious  effort 
In  1319  John  XXII.  describes  the  condition  of  Bosnia  as  deplora. 
ble.     There  were  no  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  no  reverence  for  the 
sacraments ;  communion  was  not  administered,  and  in  manv  places 
the  rite  of  baptism  was  not  even  known  or  understood  "  When 
such  a  pontiff  as  John  felt  obhged  to  appeal  to  Mladen  himself  to 
put  an  end  to  this  reproach,  it  shows  that  he  had  no  means  of  ef- 
lective  coercion  at  hand.f 

Mladen  was  overthrown  by  Stephen  Kostromanic,  and  when 
he  fled  to  Hungary,  Charles  Eobert  cast  him  in  prison,  leaving,  un- 
distm-bed  possession  to  Stephen,  who  styled  himself  Ban  by  the 
grace  of  God.  Stephen,  in  1322,  seems  to  have  abandoned  CathoU- 
cism,  joimng  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Cathari,  but  in  spite  of  this 

•  Raynald.  aon.  1280,  No.  8,  9;  ann.  1291,  No.  42-44.  - Klaic,  pp  116-9  _ 
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affairs  commenced  to  look  more  favorable.     Hungary  began  to 
emerge  from  the  disorders  and  disasters  which  had  so  long  crippled 
it  and  King  Charles  Eobert  was  inclined  to  Msten  to  exhortations 
as  to  his  duty  towards  the  Bosnian  heretics.     In  1823,  therefore, 
John  XXII.  made  another  attempt,  sending  Fra  Fabiano  thither 
and  ordering  Charles  Robert  and  Stephen  to  give  him  effective 
support.     The  latter  was  obdurate,  though  the  former  seems  to 
have  manifested  some  zeal,  if  one  may  believe  the  praises  bestowed 
on  him  in  1327  by  John.    Fabiano  was  indefatigable,  but  his  duty 
proved  no  easy  one.     At  the  very  outset  he  met  with  unexpected 
resistance  in  a  city  so  near  at  hand  as  Trieste.    When  he  endeav- 
ored there  to  enforce  the  decrees  against  heresy,  and  to  arouse  the 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  the  bells  were  rung,  a  mob  was  as- 
sembled, he  was  dragged  from  the  pulpit  and  beaten,  the  leaders 
in  the  disturbance  being  two  canons  of  the  Cathedral,  Michele  da 
Padua,  and  Raimondo  da  Cremona,  who  were  promptly  ordered 
by  the  pope  to  be  prosecuted  as  suspects  of  heresy.    Hardly  had 
he  settled  this  question  when  he  was  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  the  rival  Dominicans,  whom  he  found  to  be  poachmg  on  his 
preserves     A  zealous  Dominican,  Matteo  of  Agram,  by  suppress- 
ing the  fact  that  Slavonia  was  Franciscan  territory,  had  obtained 
from  John  letters  authorizing  the  Dominican  provincial  to  appoint 
inquisitors,  commissioned  to  preach  a  crusade  with  Holy  Land  m- 
dul<^ences,  and  these  inquisitors  had  been  urgently  recommended 
bv  the  pope  to  the  King  of  Hungary  and  other  potentates.    It  was 
impossible  that  the  Orders  could  co-operate  in  harmony,  and  Fa. 
biano  made  haste  to  represent  to  John  the  trap  into  which  he  had 
been  led      The  pope  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  controversy 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Franciscans  over  the  question  of  pov- 
erty and  it  was  impolitic  to  give  Just  grounds  of  complamt  to 
those  who  remained  faithful ;  he  therefore  promptly  recalled  the 
letters  o-iven  to  the  Dominicans,  and  scolded  them  roundly  for  de- 
ceivingliim     Even  yet  it  seemed  impossible  for  Fabiano  to  pene- 
trate beyond  the  borders  of  his  district,  or  to  work  without  im- 
pediment, for  in  1329  he  was  occupied  with  prosecuting  for  heresy 
the  Abbot  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damiani  of  Zara  and  one  of  his 
monks,  wh<.n  John,  the  Archbishop  of  Zara,  intervened  forcibly 
and  stopped  the  proceedings.    The  difficulties  thrown  in  Fabiano  s 
way  must  have  been  great,  for  he  felt  compelled  to  visit  Avignon 
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for  their  removal,  but  his  usual  iU-luck  accompanied  him.  The 
contest  between  the  papacy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Yisconti  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria  on  the  other,  rendered  parts  of  Lombardy  unsafe 
for  papalists,  and  a  son  of  Belial  named  Franceschino  da  Pavia  had 
no  scruple  in  laying  hands  on  the  inquisitor  and  despoiling  him  of 
his  horses,  books,  and  papers.  During  aU  this  time  the  Inquisition 
must  have  been  at  a  standstill,  but  at  last  Fabiano  overcame  all 
obstacles.  In  1330  he  returned  to  the  scene  of  action ;  Charles 
Eobert  and  Stephen  lent  him  their  assistance,  and  the  work  of 
suppressing  the  Cathari  commenced  under  favorable  auspices,  and 
by  the  methods  which  we  have  seen  so  successful  elsewhere.  '  The 
condition  of  the  Bosnian  Church  may  be  guessed  from  the  fear 
felt  by  John  XXII.  that  the  bishops  would  be  heretics,  leading 
him,  in  1331,  to  reserve  their  appointment  to  the  Holy  See.  Yet 
on  the  death  of  Bishop  Peter,  in  1334,  the  chapter  elected  a  suc- 
cessor, and  Charles  Eobert  endeavored  to  force  a  layman  on  the 
Church,  causing  a  disgraceful  quarrel  which  was  not  settled  until 
Benedict  XII.,  in  1336,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  candidate  of  the 
chapter."^ 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  Slavs  at  this  period  is  indicated 
by  an  occurrence  in  1331  nearer  home.  The  Venetian  inquisitor, 
Frd  Francesco  Chioggia,  in  visiting  his  district,  found  in  the  prov- 
mce  of  Aquileia  innumerable  Slavs  who  worshipped  a  tree  and 
fountam.  Apparently  they  were  impervious  to  his  exhortations 
and  he  had  no  means  at  the  moment  to  enforce  obedience  He 
was  obhged  to  preach  against  them,  in  Friuli,  a  crusade  with  Holy 
Land  mdulgences.  He  thus  raised  an  armed  force  with  which  he 
cut  down  the  tree  and  choked  up  the  fountain ;  unfortunately,  we 
have  no  record  of  the  fate  of  the  nature-worshippers.f 

Benedict  XII.  was  as  earnest  as  his  predecessor.  Yet  even  Dal- 
matia  was  still  full  of  heresy,  for  in  1335  he  felt  obliged  to  write  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Zara  and  the  Bishops  of  Trau  and  Zegna,  order- 
ing them  to  use  every  means  for  the  extermination  of  heretics  and 
to  give  efficient  support  to  the  inquisitors.  The  Dalmatian  prelates 
It  is  true,  prevailed  upon  the  magistrates  of  Spalatro  and  Trau  to 
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enact  laws  against  heresy,  but  these  were  not  enforced.    A  century 
had  passed  since  the  Inquisition  was  founded,  and  yet  the  duties  ot 
persecution  had  not  even  then  been  learned  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic     The  work  seemed  further  than  ever  from  accomplish- 
ment    The  Cathari  continued  to  multiply  under  the  avowed  pro- 
tection of  Stephen  and  his  magnates.    A  gleam  of  light  appeared, 
however,  when,  in  1337,  the  Croatian  Count  Kelipic,  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Stephen,  offered  his  services  to  Benedict,  who  joyfully  accepted 
them,  and  summoned  all  the  Croatian  barons  to  range  themselves 
under  his  banner  in  aid  of  the  pious  labors  of  Fabiano  and  his  col- 
leao-ues     War  ensued  between  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  of  the  details 
of  which  we  know  httle,  except  that  it  brought  no  advantage  to 
the  faith,  until  it  threatened  to  spread.* 

Stephen's  position,  in  fact,  was  becoming  precarious,     io  the 
east  was  Stephen  Dusan  the  Great,  who  styled  himself  Emperor 
of  Servia,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria,  and  who  had  shown  himself  un- 
friendly since  the  union  of  Herzegovina  with  Bosnia.    To  the  north 
was  Charles  Robert,  who  was  preparing  to  take  part  m  the  war. 
It  is  true  that  the  Venetians,  desirous  to  keep  Hungary  away  from 
their  Adriatic  possessions,  were  ready  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Stephen,  but  the  odds  against  him  were  too  great.    He  probably 
intimated  a  readiness  to  submit,  for  when,  in  1339,  Benedict  sent 
the  Franciscan  General  Gherardo  as  legate  to  Hungary,  Charles 
Eobert  convoyed  him  to  the  Bosnian  frontier,  where  Stephen  re- 
ceived him  with  all  honor,  and  said  that  he  was  not  averse  to  extir- 
pating the  Cathari,  but  feared  that  in  case  of  persecution  they 
would  call  in  Stephen  Dusan.     If  hberally  supported  by  the  pope 
and  King  of  Hungary  he  would  run  the  risk.     In  1340  Benedict 
promised  him  the  help  of  all  Catholics,  and  he  aUowed  himself 
to  be  converted,  an  example  followed  by  many  of  the  magnates. 
It  was  quite  time,  for  Catholicism  had  yirtuaUy  disappeared  from 
Bosnia  where  the  churches  were  mostly  abandoned  and  torn  down. 
Gherardo  hastened  to  follow  up  his  advantage  by  sending  mission- 
aries and  inquisitors  into  Bosnia.    That  there  was  no  place  there, 
however,  for  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition,  and  that  persuasion, 
not  force,  was  required,  is  seen  by  the  legends  which  recount  how 
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one  of  these  inquisitors,  Fray  Juan  de  Aragon,  made  numerous 
converts,  after  a  long  and  bitter  disputation  in  an  heretical  assem- 
bly, by  standing  unhurt  on  a  blazing  pyre ;  and  how  one  of  his 
disciples,  John,  repeated  the  experience,  remaining  in  the  flames 
while  one  might  chant  the  Miserere.  These  miracles,  we  are  told, 
were  very  effective,  and  the  stories  show  that  nothing  else  could 
have  been  so.  Stephen  remained  true  to  his  promises,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  commenced  to  revive.  A  bull  of  Clement  YI.,  in 
1344,  recites  that,  deceived  by  the  falsehoods  of  the  Franciscan 
Oeneral  Gherardo,  he  had  ordered  the  Bosnian  tithes  paid  over  to 
the  friars  on  the  pretext  of  rebuilding  the  churches,  but  on  the 
representation  of  Laurence,  Bishop  of  Bosnia,  that  they  belonged 
to  him  and  that  he  had  no  other  source  of  support,  he  is  in  future 
to  receive  them.  At  the  instance  of  Clement,  in  1345,  Stephen 
consented  to  allow  the  return  of  Valentine,  Bishop  of  Makarska, 
who  for  twenty  years  had  been  an  exile  from  his  see,  and  the  next 
year  a  third  bishopric,  that  of  Duvno,  was  erected.  The  Catharan 
magnates  were  restless,  however,  and  when  Dusan  the  Great,  in 
1350,  invaded  Bosnia  many  of  them  joined  him,  but  their  prospects 
became  worse  when  peace  followed  in  1351,  and  when,  in  1353, 
shortly  before  his  death,  Stephen  married  his  only  child  to  Louis 
of  Hungary,  a  zealous  Catholic  who  had  succeeded  his  father, 
Charles  Kobert,  in  1342.^ 

Stephen  Kostromanic  was  succeeded  by  his  young  nephew, 
Stephen  Tvrtko,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Helena.  Under 
such  circumstances,  dissatisfied  and  insubordinate  Catharan  mag- 
nates had  ample  opportunity  to  produce  confusion.  Of  this  fuU  ad- 
vantage was  taken  by  Louis  of  Hungary  as  soon  as  the  death  of 
Dusan  the  Great,  in  1355,  reheved  him  from  that  formidable  antag- 
onist. The  Dominicans  hastened,  in  1356,  to  obtain  from  Innocent 
YL  a  confirmation  of  the  letters  of  John  XXIL,  of  1327,  authoriz- 
ing them  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  heretics  with  Holy  Land 
indulgences.  Louis  seized  Herzegovina  as  a  dower  for  his  wife 
Elisabeth,  reduced  Stephen  Tvrtko  to  the  position  of  a  vassal,  and 
forced  him  to  swear  to  extirpate  the  Cathari.  Not  content  with 
this  he  proceeded  to  stir  up  rebellion  among  the  magnates,  pro- 

*  Klaic,  pp.  159-61, 181-3.— Wadding,  ann.  1340,  No.  6-10.— Theiner.  op  cit 
I.  211.  ^'      ' 
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ducing  great  confusion,  during  which  the  Cathari  regained  their 
position.    Then,  in  1360,  Innocent  YI.  conferred  on  Peter,  Bishop 
of  Bosnia,  full  powers  as  papal  inquisitor,  and  also  ordered  a  new 
crusade,  which  served  as  a  pretext  to  Louis  for  a  fresh  invasion. 
IS'othing  was  accomphshed  by  this ;  but  in  1365  the  Cathari,  irri- 
tated at  Tvrtko's  efforts  to  suppress  them,  drove  him  and  his 
mother  from  Bosnia.    Louis  furnished  him  with  troops,  and  asked 
Urban  Y.  to  send  two  thousand  Franciscans  to  convert  the  here- 
tics.   After  a  desperate  struggle  Tvrtko  regained  the  throne.    His 
brother,  Stephen  Yuk,  who  had  aided  the  rebels,  fled  to  Ragusa 
and  embraced  CathoHcism,  after  which,  in  1368,  he  appealed  for 
aid  to  Urban  Y.,  representing  that  his  heretic  brother  had  disin- 
herited him  on  account  of  his  persecuting  heretics.    Urban  accord- 
ingly urged  Louis  to  protect  the   orthodox  Yuk,  and  to  force 
Tvrtko  to  abandon  his  errors,  but  nothing  came  of  it.     Whether 
Tvrtko  was  Catharan  or  CathoUc  does  not  clearly  appear.     Prob- 
ably he  was  indifferent  to  all  but  his  personal  interests,  and  was 
ready  to  follow  whatever  policy  promised  to  serve  his  ambition, 
and  his  success  shows  that. he  must  have  had  the  support  of  his 
subjects,  who  were  nearly  all  Cathari.    Although,  in  1368,  Urban 
Y.  congratulated  Louis  of  Hungary  on  the  success  of  his  arms, 
aided  by  the  friars,  in  bringing  into  the  fold  many  thousand  here- 
tics and  schismatics,  Louis  himself,  in  1372,  reported  that  Chris- 
tianity was  estabhshed  in  but  few  places ;  in  some  the  two  faiths 
were  commingled,  but  for  the  most  part  all  the  inhabitants  were 
Cathari.     It  was  in  vain  that  Gregory  XL  endeavored  to  found 
Franciscan  houses  as  missionary  centres ;  the  Bosnians  would  not 
be  weaned  from  their  creed.     Had  T\Ttko  followed  a  policy  of 
persecution  he  could  not  have  accomplished  the  conquests  which, 
for  a  brief  period,  shed  lustre  on  the  Bosnian  name.    He  extended 
his  sway  over  a  large  part  of  Servia  and  over  Croatia  and  Dalma- 
tia,  and  when,  in  1376,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  there  was  no 
one  to  dispute  it.    After  his  death,  in  1391,  the  magnates  asserted 
virtual  independence  under  a  succession  of  royal  puppets— Stephen 
Dabisa,  his  young  son,  under  the  regency  of  his  widow,  Helena, 
and  then  Stephen  Ostoja.    The  most  powerful  man  in  Bosnia  was 
the  Yojvode  Hrvoje  Yukcic,  Avho  ruled  the  north,  and  next  to 
him  was  his  kinsman  Sandalj  Hranic  who  dominated  the  south. 
Both  of  these  men  were  Cathari,  and  so  was  the  king,  Stephen 
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Ostoja,  and  all  his  family.  Catholicism  almost  disappeared,  and 
Catharism  was  the  religion  of  the  State.  It  was  organized  under 
a  Djed  (grandfather),  or  chief,  with  twelve  Ucitelji,  or  teachers,  of 
whom  the  first  was  the  Gost,  or  visitor,  the  deputy  and  successor 
of  the  Djed,  and  the  second  was  known  as  the  Starac,  or  elder.* 

These  were  state  officials,  and  we  see  them  occasionally  acting 
in  an  official  capacity.  Thus,  when,  in  1404,  the  Yojvode  Paul 
Klesic,  who  had  been  exiled,  was  recalled,  it  was  the  Djed  Ea- 
domjer  who  sent  Catharan  envoys  to  Eagusa  to  bring  him  home, 
and  who  wrote  to  the  Doge  of  Eagusa  on  the  subject.  Klesic  was 
a  Catharan,  and  his  residence  in  Eagusa,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
similar  Catharan  exiles,  shows  that  persecution  had  grown  obso- 
lete even  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  In  spite  of  his  Catharism, 
Hrvoje  Yukcic  was  made  by  Ladislas  of  J^aples,  Duke  of  Spalatro 
and  lord  of  some  of  the  Dalmatian  islands,  thus  making  Catharism 
dominant  along  the  shore.  In  the  troubles  which  ended  in  the 
deposition  of  Stephen  Ostoja  and  the  election  of  Stephen  Tvrtko 
II.  a  "  Congregation  of  the  Bosnian  Lords  "  was  held  in  1404,  in 
which,  among  those  present,  are  enumerated  the  Djed  and  several 
of  his  Ucitelji,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  Catholic  bishop. 
Toleration  seemed  to  have  estabhshed  itself.  The  Great  Schism 
gave  the  Holy  See  abundant  preoccupation,  and  missionary  efforts 
are  no  longer  heard  of,  until  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  as  King  of 
Hungary,  bethought  himself  of  re-establishing  his  claim  over  Bos- 
nia. Two  armies  sent  in  1405  were  unsuccessful,  but  in  1407  Greo-- 
ory  XII.  aided  him  with  a  bull  summoning  Christendom  to  "a 


*  Klaic,  pp.  184-5, 187-8, 190-5,  200-1,  223,  262,  268-77,  287,  369.-Theiner 
Monument.  Slavor.  Merid.  I.  233,  240.— Wadding,  ann.  1356,  No.  7-  ann   1368 
No.  1-3 ;  ann.  1369,  No.  11 ;  ann.  1372,  No.  31-33 ;  ann.  1373,  No.  17  •  ann  138^' 
No.  2.-Raynald.  ann.  1368,  No.  18;  ann.  1372,  No.  32.-Pet.  Ranzani  Epit.  Her. 
Hung.  XIX.  (Schwandtner  Rer.  Hung.  Scriptt.  p.  377). 

In  1367  we  find  the  people  of  Cattaro  appealing  to  Urban  V.  for  aid  ao-ainst 
the  schismatics  of  Albania,  and  the  heretics  of  Bosnia  who  were  endeavorfno-  to 
convert  them  by  force  (Theiner,  op.  cit.  I.  259),  which  probably  refers  to  some 
enterprise  of  the  restless  Sandalj  Hranic.  Yet  when,  in  1383,  we  hear  of  a  Bishop 
of  Bosnia,  recently  dead,  who  had  lent  12,000  florins  to  Louis  of  Hunoary  and 
had  then  bequeathed  the  debt  to  the  Holy  See  (lb.  p.  S37),  we  can  only'conclude 
that  the  orthodox  Bosnian  Church  continued  to  exist  and  was  not  wholly  pen- 
niless.  ^ 
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crusade  against  the  Turks,  the  apostate  Arians,  and  the  Manichae- 
ans  Under  these  auspices,  in  1408,  he  led  a  force  of  sixty  thou- 
sand Hungarians  and  Poles  into  Bosnia,  defeated  and  captured 
Tvrtko  II  and  recovered  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  but  the  Bosni- 
ans were  obstinate,  and  replaced  Ostoja  on  the  throne.  Another 
expedition,  in  1410-1411,  drove  Ostoja  to  the  south,  and  Sigismund, 
for  a  while,  retained  possession  of  Bosnia,  but  when,  in  1415,  he 
released  Tvrtko  11.  and  sent  him  to  Bosnia  as  king,  a  civil  war 
immediately  ensued.  Tvrtko  at  first  was  successful,  supported 
with  a  large  Hungarian  army,  but  Ostoja  called  the  Turks  to  his 
assistance,  and  in  a  decisive  battle  the  Hungarians  were  defeated 
The  Turks  penetrated  to  Cillei  in  the  Steyermark,  devastating  and 
plundering  everywhere,  and  on  their  return  carried  with  them 
thousands  of  Christian  captives.* 

This  shows  the  new  factor  which  had  injected  itself  into  the 
already  tangled  problem.    In  1389  the  fatal  day  of  the  Amselfeld 
had  thrown  open  the  whole  Balkan  peninsula  to  the  Turks,  who 
since  then  had  been  steadily  winning  their  way.    In  1392  we  hear 
of  their  first  incursion  in  southern  Bosnia,  after  which  they  had 
constantly  taken  a  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Banate     The 
condition  of  the  country  was  that  of  savage  and  perpetual  civil 
war     There  was  no  royal  power  capable  of  enforcing  order,  and 
the  magnates  were  engaged  in  tearing  each  other  to  pieces.    De- 
void of  all  sentiment  of  nationaUty,  no  one  had  any  scruple  m 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  infidel,  in  paying  allegiance  to  him  or  in 
subsidizing  him  to  prevent  his  joining  the  opposite  party.    It  was 
the  same  with  Catholic,  Catharan,  and  Greek.     No  sense  of  the 
ever-approaching  danger  served  to  make  them  abandon  their  inter- 
necine quarrels,  and  if  a  temporary  petty  advantage  was  to  be 
..ained  there  was  no  hesitation  in  aiding  the  Turk  to  a  farther  ad- 
vance.   The  only  wonder  is  that  the  progress  of  the  Moslem  con- 
quest was  so  slow ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  could  have 
been  arrested  by  united  effort,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  rule  of  Islam  was  not,  after  all,  an  improvement  on  the  state 
of  virtual  anarchy  which  it  replaced.     To  the  peasantry  it  offered 
itself  rather  as  a  deliverance.    When,  in  1461,  Stephen  Tomasevic 
ascended  the  throne,  in  his  appeal  for  aid  to  Pius  II.  he  describes 

•  Klaic,  pp.  375,  387-8,  391,  307--S,  304-5,  313-13,  334. 
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the  Turks  as  treating  the  peasants  kindly,  promising  them  free- 
dom, and  thus  winning  them  over,  and  he  adds  that  the  mag- 
nates cannot  defend  their  castles  when  thus  abandoned  by  the 
peasants.* 

As  regards  the  Cathari,  the  Turkish  advance  produced  two 
contrary  effects.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  danger  that  per- 
secution would  drive  them  to  seek  protection  from  the  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand  there  was  absolute  need  of  assistance  from 
Christendom,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  submission  to  Kome, 
and  obedience  to  her  demands  for  their  extermination.  Both  of 
these  influences  worked  to  the  destruction  of  Bosnia,  for  when 
toleration  was  practised  aid  was  withheld,  and  when  at  last  perse- 
secution  was  established  as  a  policy  the  Cathari  welcomed  the 
invader,  and  contributed  to  the  subjugation  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1420  Stephen  Tvrtko  II.  reappeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
the  next  year  he  was  acknowledged.  There  followed  a  breathing- 
space,  for  the  Turkish  general  Isaac  was  defeated  and  killed  dur- 
ing an  incursion  into  Hungary,  and  Mahomet  I.,  involved  in  strife 
with  Mustapha,  had  no  leisure  to  repair  the  disaster.  This  did 
not  last  long,  however,  for  in  1424  the  sons  of  Ostoja  endeavored, 
with  Turkish  help,  to  win  back  their  father's  throne,  the  only  re- 
sult of  which  was  a  war  ending  with  tlie  surrender  of  a  portion  of 
Bosnian  territory  to  Murad  II.  Again,  in  1433,  when  Tvrtko  was 
fighting  with  the  Servian  despot,  George  Brankovic,  he  was  sud- 
denly called  to  the  south  to  withstand  a  Turkish  inroad  invited 
by  Radivoj,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ostoja,  and  this  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  rising  of  Sandalj  Hranic,  the  powerful  magnate 
of  Herzegovina,  who  drove  Tvrtko  to  seek  refuge  with  Sigismund. 
His  absence  lasted  three  years,  during  which  the  wildest  confusion 
reigned  in  Bosnia,  the  Turks  being  constantly  called  in  to  partici- 
pate with  one  side  or  the  other.f 

Meanwhile  the  rise  of  the  Observantine  Franciscans  was  re- 
storing to  the  Church  some  of  its  old  missionary  fervor,  and  fur- 
nishing it  with  the  necessary  self -devoted  agents.  In  spite  of  the 
preoccupations  arising  from  the  contest  between  Eugenius  lY. 
and  the  Council  of  Basle,  an  effort  was  made  to  win  back  Bosnia 
to  the  faith.     If  anything  could  accomplish  this  there  might  be 

*  Klaic,  p.  416.  f  ibid.  pp.  335-8,  344-6.  351-3. 
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hope  from  the  fierce  and  inexhaustible  enthusiasm  of  the  Obser- 
vantine  Friar,  the  Blessed  Giacomo  della  Marca,  who  had  already 
«ven  evidence  of  ruthless  efficiency  as  inquisitor  of  the  Italian 
FraticeUi.     In  1-132  he  was  accordingly  sent  with  full  powers  to 
reform  the  Franciscan  Order  in  Slavonia,  and  to  turn  its  whole 
energies  to  missionary  work.    Under  this  impulsion  we  are  told 
that  conversions  were  numerous  from  Bosnia  to  Wallachia,  and 
Eugenius  IV.  stimulated  rivalry  by  also  setting  the  Dommicans 
at  work     In  1484  Giacomo  was  driven  out,  but  was  sent  back  the 
next  year,  and  distinguished  himself  by  redoubled  ardor  and  suc- 
cess, attributed,  according  to  his  biographers,  partly  to  his  miracu- 
lous powers.    Alarmed  at  his  progress,  the  wicked  queen  sent  tour 
assassins  to  despatch  him,  when  he  extended  his  arms  and  bade 
them  do  whatever  God  would  permit,  whereupon  they  became 
rigid  and  suffered  agonies  until  he  prayed  for  their  release.     In- 
dignant at  this  attempt,  he  bearded  the  king  and  queen  in  full 
court  and  his  boldness  gained  him  so  many  converts  that  the  kmg 
became  alarmed  for  his  throne.    A  sorcerer  was  accordingly  em- 
ploved  to  slay  the  intrepid  inquisitor,  but  Giacomo  promptly  ren- 
dered the  man  speechless  for  life.     Some  heretics  then  sawed 
through  the  supports  of  a  platform  where  he  was  preaching.     It 
fell  but  he  escaped,  and  to  this  day,  says  the  legend,  the  poster- 
itv  of  the  perpetrators  have  all  been  born  halt  and  lame.    These 
proofs  of  divine  favor  led  to  numerous  conversions,  but  he  became 
involved  in  quarrels  with  the  Catholic  clergy,  caused,  we  are  told 
bv  envy,  and  they  excommunicated  him,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  absolution  from  the  pope.    His  triumphant  career  was  cut 
short  bv  a  summons  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund  to  assist  in  the 
pacification  of  the  Hussite  troubles,  and  his  field  of  action  was 
transferred  to  regions  farther  north,  where  we  shall  meet  him 
hereafter.     Even  there,  however,  he  did  not  forget  his  Bosnian 
enemies,  for  at  Stuhlweissenburg,  on  meeting  the  legates  of  the 
Council  of  Basle,  he  at  once  asked  them  to  exert  their  mfluence  on 
Sigismund.     Though  King  Stephen,  he  said,  was  an  unbaptized 
hertTcwho  wouldlot  allow  his  subjects  to  be  baptized  a  com- 
mand from  the  emperor  would  be  sufficient  to  compel  him  to 
TeW     Giacomo,  moreover,  had  left  behind  him  worthy  disciples 
Lom  among  the  natives.     One  of  these,  the  Blessed  Angelo  of 
Verbosa,  shone  also  by  miraculous  gifts.     On  one  occasion  the 
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heretics  gave  him  poison  to  drink,  but  on  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  above  the  cup  it  became  innocuous,  which  brought  him  many 
converts.* 

This  legendary  extravagance  has  some  foundation  in  fact.  A 
bull  of  Eugenius  IV.,  in  1437,  speaks  of  sixteen  Franciscan 
churches  and  monasteries  destroyed  by  the  Turks  within  two 
years,  and  another  grants  to  the  friars  who  remained  certain  priv- 
ileges in  hearing  confessions,  which  show  that  they  had  been 
active,  and  had  been  winning  their  way.  Giacomo's  influence  at 
Stuhlweissenburg  is,  moreover,  indicated  by  his  inducing  Sio-is- 
mund  to  compel  Stephen  Tvrtko  to  undergo  baptism,  and  to  issue 
from  that  place,  in  January,  1436,  an  edict  taking  the  Franciscans 
under  his  protection,  and  permitting  them  to  spread  Catholicism 
throughout  Bosnia.  In  reward  for  this  Sigismund  aided  his  re- 
turn to  his  kingdom,  which  he  found  possessed  partly  by  Servia, 
partly  by  the  Turks,  and  wholly  devastated.  For  what  he  could 
obtain  of  this  ruined  land  he  had  to  render  allegiance  to  Murad 
II.,  and  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute  of  twenty-five  thousand  duc- 
ats. Wretched  as  was  this  simulacrum  of  royalty,  it  was  incom- 
patible with  the  favor  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  show  to 
Catholicism.  Southern  Bosnia  by  this  time  was  independent  un- 
der Stephen  Yukcic,  nephew  and  successor  of  Sandalj ;  as  a  Cath- 
aran,  he  was  regarded  throughout  Bosnia  as  the  defender  of  the 
national  faith,  and,  in  alliance  with  Murad  II.,  he  overthrew 
Stephen  Tvrtko  Il.f 

In  1444  another  king  was  elected  in  the  person  of  Stephen 
Thomas  Ostojic,  a  younger  natural  son  of  Ostoja,  who  had  carefully 
kept  himself  in  obscurity  with  a  low-born  Catharan  wife,  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  with  the  Catharan  ceremony— a  fact  which 
subsequently  served  as  an  excuse  for  a  divorce.  Almost  the  first 
question  which  the  new  king  had  to  decide  was  whether  he  would 
adhere  to  his  religion  or  cast  his  fortunes  with  Catholicism.  The 
Church  had  not  relaxed  its  efforts  to  win  over  the  fragments  re- 


*  Wadding,  ann.  1433,  No.  12-13;  ami.  1435,  No.  1-7,  9;  ann.  1476,  No.  39- 
40;  ann.  1498.  No.  2.— ^gid.  Carlerii  Lib.  de  Legationibus  (Monument.  ConciV. 
General.  Saec.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  676). 
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maining  of  Bosnia,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  only  aiding  the 
designs  of  the  Turks  by  adding  to  confusion  and  discord.     In  1437 
the  vacancy  left  by  Giacomo  della  Marca  had  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Fra  Xiccolo  of  Trau,  and  since  1439  Tommaso, 
Bishop  of  Lesina,  had  been  in  Bosnia  as  papal  legate,  busily  en- 
gaged in  furthering  the  interests  of  Catholicism.     He  had  failed 
in  an  effort  to  convert  Stephen  Yukcic,  but  the  advent  of  a  new 
king  was  an  incentive  to  further  exertions.     Eugenius  promptly 
appointed  the  Observant!  ne  Vicar  of  Bosnia,  Fabiano  of  Bacs, 
and  his  successors  perpetual  inquisitors  over  the  Slavonic  lands, 
and  instructed  the  Bishop  of  Lesina  to  promise  Stephen  Thomas 
the  recognition  of  his  election  if  he  would  embrace  the  true  faith. 
The  position  was  a  diflBcult  one.     All  his  magnates,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Peter  Yojsahc,  were  Catharans,  and  to  offend  them 
would  be  to  invite  Turkish  intervention,  while,  so  long  as  he  held 
aloof  from  Christendom,  he  could  expect  no  aid  from  the  West. 
Doubtless  promises  that  could  not  be  fulfilled  were  made  to  him 
in  plenty,  for  he  concluded  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  Cathohcism, 
but  he  abstained  from  receiving  the  crown  offered  to  him  by  Eu- 
genius for  fear  of  offending  his  Catharan  subjects.     He  permitted 
the  erection  of  two  new  bishoprics,  he  was  duly  baptized,  and  he 
labored  long  and  earnestly  to  induce  his  subjects  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample.    Nearly  all  his  magnates  did  so,  but  Stephen  Yukcic  was 
a  conspicuous  exception,  and  the  common  people  were  not  so  easi- 
ly moved.     Even  the  king  himself  did  not  dare  to  omit  the  cus- 
tomary "  adoration  "  of  the  Perfects,  for  which  he  was  duly  ex- 
communicated by  the   inquisitor,  but  the   pope   recognized  the 
difficulty  of  his  position,  and  wisely  gave  him  a  dispensation  for 
associating  with  heretics.* 

Although  many  Catholic  churches  were  built,  the  legate  re- 
ported, on  a  visit  to  Rome,  that  the  land  was  too  full  of  heresy 
for  other  cure  than  the  sword.  The  king's  position  was  too  inse- 
cure for  him  to  venture  on  persecution,  which  would  infallibly 
have  led  to  a  revolt.  In  a  grant,  in  1446,  of  certain  towns  to 
Count  Paul  Dragisic  and  his  brothers,  who  were  zealous  Cathari, 

•^  Klaic,  pp.  366-7,  369-70,  372-3.— Wadding,  ann.  1437,  No.  2-3 ;  ann.  1444, 
No.  42-3.— RipoU  III.  91.— Raynald.  ann.  1444,  No.  2;  ann.  1445,  No.  23:  ann. 
1447,  No.  21.— Theiner,  op.  cit.  I.  388,  389,  395. 
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it  is  provided  that,  in  case  of  their  committing  treason,  the  gift  is 
not  to  be  resumed  without  a  previous  investigation  "  by  the  Lord 
Djed  and  the  Bosnian  Church  and  good  Bosnians."  The  Francis- 
cans complained  of  his  lukewarmness  to  Nicholas  Y.,  when  he 
justified  himself  on  the  plea  of  necessity ;  he  longed,  he  said,  for 
the  time  when  he  could  offer  to  his  subjects  the  alternative  of 
death  or  conversion,  but  as  yet  the  heretics  were  too  numerous 
and  powerful  and  his  position  too  precarious.  Nicholas  calmed 
the  Franciscans,  and  they  eagerly  awaited  the  good  time  to 
come.* 

The  defeat,  in  1448,  of  John  Hunyady,  in  a  three  days'  battle 
on  the  historic  Amselfeld,  led,  in  1449,  to  a  seven  years'  peace  be- 
tween him  and  Murad  II.,  in  which  Bosnia  was  included.     Peace 
with  Servia  followed,  and,  thus  reheved  from  the  fear  of  foreign 
aggression,  Stephen  Thomas  was  summoned  to  perform  his  prom- 
ises.    Before  the  papal  representatives  he  was  obliged  to  give  a 
solemn  pledge  to  John  Hunyady  that  he  would  strike  heresy  with 
a  crushing  blow.     Nicholas  Y.,  who  had  sent  the  Bishop  of  Lesina 
back  as  legate,  ordered  him  to  preach  a  crusade  with  Holy  Land 
indulgences,  and  active   efforts  were  made  in  the   good  work. 
Early  in  1451  the  Bishop  of  Lesina  sent  most  encouraging  reports 
of  the  result.     Many  of  the  nobles  had  sought  conversion;  the 
king  in  every  way  helped  the  Franciscans,  and  had  founded  sev- 
eral houses  for  them ;  wherever  these  houses  existed  the  heretics 
melted  away  like  wax  before  the  fire,  and  if  a  sufficient  supply  of 
friars  could  be  had  heresy  would  be  extirpated.     Not  quite  so 
rose-colored  was  the  statement  of  a  Dominican,  Fra  Giovanni  of 
Ragusa,  that  in  Bosnia  and  Servia  there  were  very  few  monks 
and  priests,  so  that  the  people  were  wholly  untrained  in  the  faith. 
Unmindful  of  the  danger  of  conjoining  the  two  Orders,  Nicholas 
sent  him  thither  with  some  of  his  brethren  on  missionary  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  despatched  the  Franciscan  Eugenio  Somma 
to  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  in  the  double  capacity  of  nuncio 
and  inquisitor. f 

The  good  Bishop  of  Lesina  had  been  over-sanguine.     In  the 


*  Klaic,  pp.  373-4.— Raynald.  ann.  1449,  No.  9. 

t  Klaic.  pp.  376-77,  379.— Raynald.  ann.  1449,  No.  9;  ann.  1450,  No.  13;  ann. 
1461,  No.  136.— Wadding,  aun.  1451,  No.  47,  52-3.— Ripoll  III.  286. 
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first  pressure  of  persecution  forty  heads  of  the  Catharan  Church, 
with  great  numbers  of  the  laity,  sought  refuge  with  Stephen  Yuk- 
cic,  who  proceeded  to  attack  the  CathoHcs  of  Kagusa,  while  many 
others  fled  to  Servia  and  to  the  Turks,  and  appealed  to  them  for 
help.  Those  who  remained  prepared  for  resistance,  and  a  bloody 
religious  war  broke  out,  of  which  George  Brankovic  of  Servia 
took  advantage  to  renew  the  war  suspended  in  1449.  This  was 
more  than  Stephen  Thomas  could  endure ;  he  was  forced  to  aban- 
don persecution  and  to  call  for  help.  John  Hunyady  was  enraged 
at  his  weakness,  and  ordered  him  to  make  peace  Avith  Servia.  He 
appealed  to  Nicholas  Y.,  who  remonstrated  with  Hunyady,  when 
the  latter  retorted  that  Stephen  Thomas  was  false  to  his  promises, 
and,  in  place  of  exterminating  the  heretics,  was  protecting  them, 
to  the  scandal  of  all  Christendom.-^ 

On  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  May,  1453,  Stephen  Thomas 
promptly  sent  envoys  to  Mahomet  II.  to  tender  his  allegiance. 
In  the  ever -deepening  menace  of  the  Turks  persecution  could 
hardly  be  resumed  with  activity,  but  the  popes  occasionally  gave 
him  a  portion  of  the  moneys  raised  for  the  crusade,  and  the  Cath- 
ari  were  humiUated  and  proscribed  as  far  as  could  be  ventured 
upon,  and  constituted  a  discontented  and  dangerous  element  of 
the  population.     In  1459  we  find  the  king  protesting  to  Pius  II. 
that  he  persecuted  the  Cathari  roundly,  and  asking  for  more  bish- 
ops; and  one  of  his  latest  acts  was  to  send  the  Bishop  of  Nona  to 
the  pope  with  three  Catharan  magnates— George  Kucinic,  Stojsav 
Tvrtkovic,  and  Eadovan  Yiencinic— that  they  might  be  converted. 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  should  covet  a  throne  so  precari- 
ous, and  yet,  in  1461,  while  Stephen  Thomas  was  battling  with  the 
Croatian  magnates,  he  was  murdered  by  his  son,  Stephen  Thomas- 
evic,  and  his  brother  Kadivoj.     The  crown  which  Stephen  Tho- 
masevic  thus  won  by  a  parricide  was  a  crown  of  thorns.     To  the 
north  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary  was  estranged  and  unforgiv- 
ino- ;  to  the  west  was  Croatia,  with  which  he  was  at  war ;  in  the 
south  Stephen  Yukcic  was  his  enemy ;  while  on  the  east  lay  Ser- 
via,  now   a   Turkish  pashahc,   from   which   Mahomet   II.    only 
awaited  the  fitting  moment  to  reduce  Bosnia  to  a  hke  condition. 
Thus  surrounded  by  foes,  the  internal  condition  of  the  land  was 

*  Theiner,  op.  cit.  I.  408.— Klaic,  pp.  380-2. 
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not  reassuring,  for  it  was  fuU  of  secret  or  open  Cathari,  who  longed 
for  help  or  revenge,  no  matter  whence  it  might  come  * 

The  new  king  recognized  that  his  only  hope  lay  in  obtaining 
aid  from  Christendom,  to  earn  which  he  labored  energetically  to 
strengthen  the  CathoHc  Church  in  his  dominions,  but,  in  the  fatal 
perverseness   of  the   time,  this   only  precipitated  his   downfall. 
From  Pius  II.  he  obtained  only  barren  instructions  to  the  legate, 
Lorenzo,  Abbot  of  Spalatro,  to  collect  money  and  crusaders.    From 
Matthias  Corvinus  he  purchased  an  alhance  by  a  heavy  payment, 
by  surrendering  some  castles,  and  by  breaking  off  relations  with 
the  Turks  and  ceasing  to  pay  them  tribute.     In  all  this  he  es- 
tranged still  further  his  heretic  subjects  and  drew  upon  his  head 
the  vengeance  of  Mahomet  II.     Many  Cathari,  driven  from  Bos- 
ma,  had  found  refuge  in  Moslem  territory;  others,  especially  no- 
bles, forced  to  pretend  conversion,  maintained  constant  relations 
with  the  Turks,  kept  them  advised  of  all  that  occurred,  and  were 
eager  to  aid  them,  in  hopes  of  revenge.     The  news  of  the  treaty 
with  Matthias  Corvinus  was  speedily  conveyed  to  Mahomet,  who, 
to  test  its  truth,  sent  an  envoy  to  demand  the  tribute.     King  Ste- 
phen took  him  to  the  treasury,  showed  him  the  money,  and  re- 
fused to  dehver  it,  saying  that  he  needed  it  for  self-defence  or 
that  It  would  support  him  in  exile  if  driven  from  the  kinMom 
and  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  envoy's  warning  that  treasure^ith- 
held  m  defiance  of  pledges  would  bring  him  no  luck.f 

Defiance  such  as  this  left  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  Turk 
but  preoccupations  in  Wallachia  kept  Mahomet  busy  durino-  U62 
and  he  postponed  his  revenge  tih  the  following  year.  It^hows 
the  blindness  of  Eome  to  the  situation  and  the  unflagging  persist- 
ency of  the  determination  to  secure  uniformity  of  faith  that  dur- 
ing this  respite  Pius  11.  sent  learned  friars  to  Bosnia  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  best  mode  of  overcoming  heresy  Avas  to  promote 
study.  The  instructions  were  exceUent,  but  sadlv  misplaced. 
Through  the  winter  and  spring  of  1463  Mahomet  .^^s  preparino^ 
the  final  blow  by  massing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  at 
Adrianople.  To  throw  Stephen  Thomasevic  off  of  his  guard  his 
request  for  a  fifteen  years'  truce  was  granted,  and  his  envoys,  re- 

-  Klaic,  pp.  398,  408-9,  412,  414-15.-Theiner,  I.  432. 
t  Klai ',  pp.  424-6. 
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turning  with  this  welcome  news,  were  followed,  after  an  interval 
of  four  days,  by  the  Turkish  host.    The  land  was  found  defence- 
less,  and  no  resistance  was  offered  till  the  invaders  reached  the 
royal  castle  of  Bobovac,  a  stronghold  capable  of  prolonged  de- 
fence    Its  commandant,  however,  was  Count  Eadak,  a  Catharan 
who  had  been  forced  to  conversion,  and  on  the  third  day  he  sur- 
rendered on  a  promise  of  reward.    When  he  claimed  this   Ma- 
homet, reproaching  him  with  his  treason,  had  him  promp  ly  be- 
headed, and  tradition  still  points  out  on  the  road  to  Sutiska  the 
rock  Radakovica,  where  the  traitor  met  his  end.    The  capitulation 
of  Bobovac  cast  terror  throughout  the  land.    Resistance  was  no 
lon<.er  thought  of,  and  the  only  alternatives  were  flight  or  submis- 
sion    The  king  hurried  towards  the  Croatian  frontier,  with  Ma- 
homet Pasha  at  his  heels,  and  was  compelled  at  Kljuc  to  surrender 
on  promise  of  Ufe  and  freedom,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  he  was  put  to 
death,  after  being  utilized  to  order  all  commandants  of  cities  and 
castles  to  surrender  them.    Within  eight  days  more  than  seventy 
towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  by  the  middle  of  June 
all  Bosnia  was  in  their  possession.     Then  Mahomet  turned  south- 
ward to  overrun  the  territories  of  Stephen  Vukcic,  but  the  moun- 
tains of  Herzegovina  were  bravely  defended  by  the  Cathari,  and 
bv  the  end  of  June  the  Turkish  host  took  its  way  homeward,  car- 
rying with  it  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners  and  thirty  thousand 
vouths  to  be  converted  into  Janissaries.* 

"     Thus  abandoned  by  Christendom,  except  to  hasten  the  end 
through  perpetually  inflaming  reUgious  strife,  Bosma  was  con- 
quered without  a  struggle,  while  Herzegovina  held  out  for  twenty 
years  longer.    How  easily  the  catastrophe  might  have  been  averted 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  before  the  year  1463  was  out  Matthias 
Corvinus  had  reconquered  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  so  easi- 
ly won,  which  was  held  until  the  Hungarian  power  was  broken 
on  the  disastrous  field  of  Mohacs  in  1526.     In  the  Turkish  lands 
the  Cathari  for  the  most  part  embraced  Mahometanism,  and  the 
sect  which  had  so  stubbornly  endured  the  vicissitudes  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years  disappeared  in  obscurity.     The  Christians 
had  the  resource  of  flight,  which  they  embraced,  commencing  an 
emigration  which  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

*  Klaic,  pp.  427-8, 432-6.— Wadding,  ann.  1462,  No.  82. 
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century.  This  was  rather  to  escape  oppression  than  persecution, 
for  the  Turks  permitted  them  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  When 
the  blessed  Angelo  of  Yerbosa,  the  disciple  of  Giacomo  della 
Marca,  persuaded  his  fellow  -  believers  to  leave  the  country,  Ma- 
homet sent  for  him  and  menacingly  asked  him  his  reasons.  "  To 
worship  God  elsewhere,"  he  boldly  rephed,  and  so  eloquently 
pleaded  his  cause  that  the  Turk  ordered  the  Christians  to  be  un- 
molested, and  gave  Angelo  permission  to  preach.  Thenceforth  the 
Franciscans  were  the  refuge  and  support  of  the  Christians  up  to 
modern  times,  though  they  had  many  cruelties  to  endure  at  the 
hands  of  the  barbarous  conquerors.'^ 

*Klaic, pp.  437-9, 443.— Wadding,  ann.  1478,  No.  67;  ann.  1498,  No.  2-3;  ann. 
1500,  No.  44. 

There  was  at  least  one  humorous  incident  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
Bosnia.     On  the  occupation  by  the  Turks  of  the  capital,  Jaicza,  the  Franciscans 
fled  to  Venice,  carrying  with  them  the  body  of  St.  Luke,  which  had  been  trans- 
lated thither  from  Constantinople.    The  possession  of  so  important  a  relic  brought 
them  great  consideration,  but  involved  them  in  a  troublesome   contest.      For 
three  hundred  years  the  Benedictine  house  of  St.  Justina  at  Padua  had  rejoiced 
in  owning  the  body  of  St.  Luke,  which  was  the  source  of  much  profit.     The 
Benedictines  objected  to  the  intrusion  of  the  doppelganger ;  and  as  no  trust- 
worthy tradition  assigned  two  bodies  to  the  saint,  there  was  no  chance  of  com- 
promise.    They  appealed  to  Pius  IL,  who  referred  the  case  with  full  powers  of 
decision  to  his  legate  at  Venice,  Cardinal  Bessarion.     A  trial  in  all  legal  form 
was  held,  lasting  for  three  months  and  resulting  in  the  victory  of  the  Francis- 
cans.    The  Paduan  Luke,  as  an  impostor,  was  forbidden  to  enjoy  in  future  the 
devotion  of  the  faithful,  but  no  provision  was  made  to  compensate  those  who  for 
three    centuries   had   wasted  on  him  their  prayers  and   offerings,  in   the  belief 
that  they  were  securing  the  suffrages  of  the  genuine  Evangelist.     The  Paduans 
for  years  vainly  endeavored  to  get  Bessarion's  decision  set  aside,  and  they  were 
finally  obliged  to  submit.     Their  strongest  argument  was  tliat,  about  the  year  580, 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  II.  had  given  to  St.  Gregory,  then  apocrisarius  of  Pelagius 
IL  in  Constantinople,  the  head  of  St.  Luke,  which  was  still  exhibited  and  vene°rat- 
«d  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican.     Now  the  Benedictine  St.  Luke  was  a  headless 
trunk,  while  the  Franciscan  one  was  perfect,  and  they  argued  with  reason  that  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  St.  Luke  had  possessed  two  heads.      This  logic  was 
more  cogent  than  successful,  though  the  Vatican  clergy  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  discredit  their  own  valuable  relic,  which  they  continued  to  exhibit  as  genuine. 
The  question  was  still  further  complicated  by  a  superfluous  arm  of  the  Evangelist 
which  was  preserved  in  the  Basilica  of  S.  Maria  ad  Praesepe  (Wadding  ann  UBS 
No.  13-23).  &         •         . 
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GERMANY. 

In  1209  Henry  of  Veringen,  Bishop  of  Strassburg,  accompanied 
Otho  lY.  on  his  coronation  expedition  to  Rome.     We  have  seen 
(p.  192)  how  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  emperor's  train  were 
scandalized  by  the  almost  open  toleration  of  heretics  in  the  papal 
city ;  possibly  recriminations  may  have  passed  between  the  Ger- 
man and  the  ItaUan  prelates,  and  the  former  may  have  been  rec- 
ommended to  look  more  sharply  after  the  orthodoxy  of  their 
own  dioceses.     Be  this  as  it  may,  Bishop  Henry  is  said  to  have 
carried  home  with  him  some  theologians  eager  to  punish  aberra- 
tions from  the  faith,  and  a  little  investigation  showed  to  his  horror 
that  his  land,  was  full  of  misbelievers.     A  searching  inquest  was 
organized,  and  he  soon  had  five  hundred  prisoners  representing  all 
classes  of  society.     He  was  a  humane  man,  as  the  times  went,  and 
he  sincerely  sought  their  conversion,  to  which  end  he  set  on  foot 
disputations,  but  his  clergy  were  no  match  for  the  sectaries  in 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  the  faith  gained  little  by  the  attempt. 
Recourse  to  stronger  measures  was  evidently  requisite,  and  he 
announced  that  all  who  were  obstinate  should  be  burned.     This 
brought  most  of  them  to  their  senses ;  heretic  books  and  writings 
were  eagerly  surrendered,  and  the  converts  abjured.     About  a  hun- 
dred of  them,  however,  under  the  persuasion  of  their  leader,  a 
priest  of  Strassburg  named  John,  were  obdurate,  including  twelve 
priests,  twenty-three  women,  and  a  number  of  nobles.     So  ignorant 
were  the  episcopal  officials  of  the  method  of  proceeding  against 
heretics  that  they  were  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  convict  these 
recusants ;  some  form  of  trial  seems  to  have  been  thought  neces- 
sary, and  resort  was  had  to  the  old  expedient  of  the  red-hot  iron 
ordeal.     The  heretics  protested  against  it  as  a  manifest  tempting 
of  God,  but  their  objections  were  unavaihng ;  those  who  denied 
their  heresy  were  subjected  to  it,  and  naturally  but  few  escaped. 
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One  of  them,  named  Eeinhold,  appealed  to  Innocent  III.  against 
this  form  of  trial,  and  the  pope  promptly  responded  by  forbidding 
its  further  use  in  such  matters,  although  we  are  told  by  contem- 
poraries that  its  efficacy  was   abundantly  proved  by  miracles. 
One  of  the  heretics  who  repented  at  the  last  moment  was  divinely 
cured  of  his  burn  and  was  discharged.     Returning  home  rejoicing, 
his  wife  upbraided  him  with  his  weakness,  and  under  her  reproof 
he  relapsed.     Immediately  the  burn  reappeared,  and  a  similar  one 
was  developed  on  the  hand  of  the  wife,  inflicting  such  agony  that 
neither  could  restrain  their  screams.    Fearing  to  betray  themselves, 
they  rushed  to  the  woods,  where  they  yelled  like  wild  beasts ;  this 
led  to  their  speedy  discovery,  and  before  the  ashes  of  their  con- 
federates were  yet  cold  they  both  shared  the  same  fate.     More 
fortunate  was  one  of  a  number  of  heretics  convicted  in  this  man- 
ner at  Cambrai  about  the  same  time.     On  his  way  to  the  stake  he 
listened  to  the  exhortations  of  a  priest  and  commenced  to  repent 
and  confess.     As  he  did  so  his  hand  began  to  heal,  and  when  he 
received  absolution  there  was  no  trace  left  of  the  burn.     Then  the 
priest  called  attention  to  him,  pronouncing  him  innocent,  and  on 
the  evidence  of  his  uninjured  hand  he  was  discharged.    At  Strass- 
burg  there  were  eighty  obstinate  ones,  whose  heresy  was  proved 
by  the  ordeal.     They  were  all  burned  the  same  day  in  a  ditch  be- 
yond the  walls,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  hollow  was  stiU 
known  to  the  citizens  as  the  Ketzergrube.     The  property  of  the 
condemned  was  duly  confiscated  and  was  divided  between  the 
magistrates  and  those  who  had  labored  so  successfully  in  vindicat- 
ing the  faith.* 

*  Kaltner,  Konrad  von  Marburg,  Prag,  1882,  pp.  41-5.  -  Frag.  Hist.  (Urstisii 
Scriptt.  P.  II.  p.  89).— Chronik  des  Jacob  v.  Konigshofen  (Chroniken  der  deutch- 
en  Stadte,  IX.  649).— Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1215.— H.  Mutii  Chron.  Lib. 
XIX.  ann.  1212.— Innoc.  PP.  HI.  Regest.  xiv.  138.— Caesar.  Heisterb.  Dist  iii  cap 
16, 17.  ^* 

On  the  authority  of  Daniel  Specklin,a  Strassburg  annalist  who  died  in  1589, 
Bishop  Henry  is  said  to  have  met  St.  Dominic  in  Rome,  to  have  promised  him 
and  Innocent  III.  to  introduce  the  Dominican  Order  in  Strassburg,  and  to  have 
taken  some  members  home  with  him,  who  speedily  multiplied  to  about  a  hun- 
dred, and  distinguished  themselves  by  the  persecution  related  in  the  text  (Kalt- 
ner, loc.  cit. ;  cf.  Hoffman,  Geschichte  der  Inquisition  11. 365-71).  At  this  period, 
as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  Dominic  was  laboring  obscurely  in  Langue- 
doc,  and  it  was  not  until  1214  that  the  liberality  of  Pierre  Cella  suggested  to  him 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Strassburg  was  a  solitary  centre 
of  heresy,  and  that  this  was  the  only  case  of  contemporary  persecu- 
tion. Fragmentary  allusions  to  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
misbelief  in  other  places  during  the  next  few  years  show  that  the 
population  of  the  Ehinelands  was  deeply  infected,  and  that  when 
the  ignorance  and  sloth  of  the  clergy  permitted  detection,  heretics 
were  ruthlessly  exterminated.  The  event  at  Strassburg,  however, 
happens  to  have  been  reported  with  a  fulness  of  detail  which  in- 
vests it  with  pecuUar  importance  as  revealing  the  methods  of  the 
episcopal  inquisition  of  the  period,  and  the  nature  of  existing  re- 
ligious dissidence.* 

The  Cathari  appear  to  have  virtually  disappeared  from  (rer- 
many,  where  their  foothold,  at  best,  had  been  precarious.  German 
soil  seems  to  have  been  unpropitious  to  this  essentially  Southern 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  Waldenses  were  numerous,  together 
with  sectaries  known  as  Ortlibenses  or  Ordibarii. 

We  have  already  seen  how  rapidly  Waldensianism  extended 
from  Burgundy  to  Tranche  Comte  and  Lorraine,  and  how,  in  1199, 
Innocent  III.,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Waldenses 
of  Metz  to  surrender  their  vernacular  Scriptures,  had  sent  thither 
the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  and  two  other  abbots  to  repress  their  zeal. 
The  abbots  duly  performed  their  mission,  preached  to  the  misguid- 
ed zealots,  and  burned  all  such  copies  of  the  forbidden  books  as 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  though  it  is  fair  to  presume,  from 
the  silence  of  the  chronicler,  that  no  human  victims  expiated  at 
the  stake  their  unlawful  studies.     The  consequence  of  this  mis- 
placed lenity  was  the  emboldenment  of  the  heretics.     Some  years 
later  when  Bishop  Bertrand  was  preaching  in  the  cathedral  he 
saw  two  whom  he  recognized,  and  pointed  them  out,  saymg/'I 
see  among  you  missionaries  of  the  Devil ;  there  they  are,  who  m 
my  presence  at  MontpeUier  were  condemned  for  heresy  and  cast 
out"      The  unabashed  Waldenses,  with  a  companion,  replied  to 
him  with  insults,  and,  leaving  the  church,  gathered  a  crowd  to 
whom  they  preached  their  doctrines.     The  bishop  was  powerless 
to  silence  them,  f  or,  whenheattempted  to  use  force,  he  found  them 

the  idea  of  assembling  a^^c^^i^iThiiiri^^^      half  a  dozen  kindred  spirits_   It 
was  not  until  1224  that  the  Dominican  convent  in  Strassburg  was  founded  (Kalt- 

ner,  p.  45).  ^^.  ^nt  r 

*  Kaltner,  p.  45. -Hoffmann,  II.  371-2.-Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1.15. 
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protected  by  some  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the  town,  and 
the}^  were  able  to  disseminate  their  pestiferous  opinions  in  safety. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  quarrels  between  the  people  and 
the  bishop  paralyzed  the  arm  of  the  Church,  and  the  Waldenses 
for  many  years  continued  to  infect  the  city.* 

It  cannot,  therefore,  surprise  us  that  nearly  all  the  heretics 
burned  at  Strassburg  in  1212  belonged  to  this  sect.     From  their 
writings  and  confessions  a  list  of  three  hundred  errors  was  com- 
piled, afterwards  condensed  into  seventeen,  and  these  were  read 
before  them  to  the  people  while  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
place  of  execution.     Priest  John,  their  leader,  admitted  the  correct- 
ness of  aU  save  one  alleging  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse,  which 
he  indignantly  denied.     Those  which  he  admitted  show  how  rapid- 
ly their  doctrines  were  developing  to  their  logical  conclusions,  and 
how  impassable  was  the  gulf  which  ah-eady  separated  them  from 
the  Church.     All  the  holy  orders  were  rejected,  and  this  alreadv 
led  to  the  abolition  of  sacerdotal  celibacy;  disbelief  in  purgatory 
was  definitely  adopted,  with  its  consequences  as  to  prayers  and 
masses  for  the  dead,  and  there  had  already  been  invented,  before 
St.  Francis  and  his  foUowers,  the  dogma  that  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples held  no  property.f 

The  Ortlibenses  or  Ordibarii,  who  were  also  represented 
among  the  victims  of  Strassburg,  demand  a  somewhat  more  de- 
tailed consideration  than  their  immediate  importance  would  seem 
to  justify,  because,  although  comparatively  few  in  numbers  they 
present  the  earhest  indication  of  a  peculiar  tendency  in  German 
free  thought  which  we  shaU  find  reproduce  itself  in  many  forms 
and  constitute,  with  almost  unconquerable  stubbornness,  the  prin- 
cipal enemy  with  which  the  Inquisition  had  to  deal. 

Early  in  the  century  Maitre  David  de  Dinant,  a  schoolman  of 
Pans,  whose  subtlety  of  argumentation  rendered  him  a  favorite 
with  Innocent  III.,  had  indulged  in  dangerous  speculations  derived 

*  Innoc.  pp.  in.  Regest.  11. 141,  142,  235.  -  Alberic.  Trium  Font.  ann.  1200  - 
Ca?sar.  Heisterb.  Dist.  v.  c.  20. 

tKaltner  op  cit.pp.69-71.-I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  honest 
Darnel  Specklm  has  drawn  to  some  extent  upon  his  own  convictions  for  this  list 
of  errors.  Among  them  he  enumerates  lay  communion  in  both  elements  A.  the 
cup  at  this  time  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  laity,  its  ad  ministration  would 
not  liave  been  characterized  as  a  heresy. 
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from  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  transmitted  through  the  Arab 
commentators,  adulterated  with  neo-Platonic  elements,  which  trans- 
muted  the  theism  of  the  Greek  into  a  kind  of  mystic  pantheism. 
These  speculations  were  carried  still  further  by  his  f eUow-school- 
man,  Amauri   de   Bene,  a  favorite  of  the  heir-apparent,  Prmce 
Louis.     His  views  were  condemned  by  the  university  in  1204 ;  he 
appealed  to  the  Holy  See,  but  was  compelled  to  abjure  in  1207, 
when  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  mortification.     He  had  disciples, 
however,  who  propagated  his  doctrines  in  secret.     They  were 
mostly  men  of  education  and  inteUigence,  theologians  of  the  uni- 
versity and  priests,  except  a  certain  goldsmith  named  GuiUaume, 
who  was  esteemed  as  the  prophet  of  the  little  sect.     It  was  im- 
possible that  bold  speculations  of  this  nature  should  remain  station- 
ary, and  the  theoretical  premises  of  David  and  Amauri  were 
carried  to  unexpected  conclusions  in  the  effort  to  reduce  them 
into  a  system  for  proselytism  among  the  people.     Amauri  had 
tauo-ht  that  God  was  the  essence  of  all  creatures,  and,  as  hght  could 
not°be  seen  of  itself,  but  only  in  the  air,  so  God  was  invisible  ex- 
cept in  his  creatures.     The  inevitable  deduction  from  this  was  that 
after  death  all  beings  would  return  to  God,  and  in  him  be  unified 
in  eternal  rest.     This  swept  away  the  doctrines  of  future  retribu- 
tion, purgatory,  and  hell,  and,  as  the  Amaurians  did  not  fail  to 
point  out,  the  innumerable  observances  through  which  the  Church 
controlled  the  consciences  and  the  wealth  of  men  through  its  power 
over  the  keys  and  the  treasury  of  salvation.     As  this  was  de- 
structive to  the  ecclesiastical  system,  so  was  the  doctrine  equally 
subversive  of  morahty,  which  taught  that  such  was  the  virtue  of 
love  and  charity  that  whatever  was  done  in  their  behalf  could  be 
no  sin,  and,  further,  that  any  one  fiUed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
impeccable,  no  matter  what  crime  he  might  commit,  because  that 
Spirit,  which  is  God,  cannot  sin,  nor  can  man,  who  is  nothing  of 
himself,  so  long  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  him.* 

There  was  in  these  utterances  an  irresistible  attraction  to 

*  Tocco  L'Heresia  nel  Medio  Evo,  p.  21.-D'Argentr6,  Collect.  Judic.  1. 1. 127. 
-C^sar  Heisterbac.  v.  22.-Nich.  Trivetti  Chron.  ann.  1215  (D'Achery  Spicileg. 
Ill  185  -Rio-ord.  de  Gest.  Phil.  Aug.  ann.  1210.  -  Guillel.  Nangiac.  ann.  1210.- 
Eymeric.  Direct.  Inquis.  P.  ii.  Q-  vli.-Cf.  Renan,  Averrofes  et  1' Averroisme,  3d  Ed. 
pp.  220-4. 
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minds  prone  to  mystic  exaltation.     Even  the  orthodox  C^sarius 

fiS    '?       "'^"'^  '^^'  "^""^  ^^  P'^'-'^'^'^d  to  the  saints  which  i 
forbidden  to  sinners ;  where  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  there  is  liberty- 
have  chanty,  and  do  what  thou  pleasest.-    When  the  fatal  word 
had  once  been  spoken,  it  could  not  be  hushed  to  silence  anTn 
spite  of  the  most  persistent  and  unsparing  efforts  of  represstn 
these  dangerous  heights  of  superhuman  spirituahty  contLTed  to 
be  the  goal  of  men  dissatisfied  with  the  limitations  of  Shu 
manity  down  to  the  time  of  Molinos  and  the  lUuminati    and 
^e  influence  of  the  doctrine  is  to  be  traced  in  the  reveries  of 
Madame  Guyon  and  the  Quietists.  ^ 

Yet  the  Amaurian  heresy  was  speedily  crushed  in  its  place  of 
origin.     In  his  proselyting  zeal,  GuiUaume  the  goldsmith  fn  l2io 
appi.>ached  a  certain  Maitre  Eaoul  de  Nemfurs,    vho  fdS 
readiness  of  conviction,  and  reported  the  matter  to  Pierre  B  fhot 
of  Pans,  and  Maitre  Eobert  de  Curzon,  the  papal  supervf  or  of 
preaching  m  France.     By  their  advice  he  pretended  conv  r  ion 
and  accompanied  the  Amaurians  on  a  missionary  tour  whlh  L    ed 
for  three  months  and  extended  as  far  as  Langres.   We  learn  some 
t^ng  o  the  habits  of  the  sectaries  when  weL  toM  that  torep 
up  the  deception  he  would  pretend  to  be  wrapped  in  ecstasv  witb 
ace  upturned  to  heaven,  and  on  recovering  hLself  woS7;ei:  e 
the  visions  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  though  hrsuccess 

w-^.^        r  ^  informed  as  to  all  details,  he  communicated 

with  the  authorities,  and  arrests  were  made     A  council ^b  .. 
was  convened  in  Paris  which  found  no  d'fflcultv^n      °^/'''^«P^ 
all  concerned ;  those  who  were  in  order'  tr  liadeTatdT""^ 
were  all  handed  over  to  the  secular  authorities     TWe  tre  as  t^ 

result  was  that  four  of  the  leaders  were  imprisoned  for  l.f.  „  ! 
ten  were  burned,  who  met  their  fate  with  unsStia^^ness 
The  sample  folk  of  both  sexes  who  had  been  seduced  fnto  foUow 
mg  them  were  mercifuUy  spared.     A  few  execution,  TZi    T 
^sewhere,  such  as  that  of  one  of  the  heJeslrchTMait^e  G^^^^^ 
who  was  tried  a.d  burned  at  Amiens;  the  rem;ins  of  Amati 


*  Cassar.  Heisterl\  vj  5 
II.— 21 
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were  exhumed  and  exposed  to  the  dogs,  after  which  his  bones 
:       scaUeTed  in  the  fields ;  the  writings  of  the  enthusjasts^^re 

forbidden  to  be  read;  the  study  of  --'-^^^''''^I^J'IZIZ 
sity  was  suspended  for  three  years,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
whiorLd  given  rise  to  the  heresy,  were  puUicly  burned  * 

The  dociine  of  impeccabiUty  was  likely  to  give  loosened  rem 
to  human  passion  in  those  whose  spiritual  exalta^on  d.d  not  h  t 
them  above  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  there  «^ayj^  ^^^^^ 
the  accusations  current  against  the  ^'^'^""ans  that  the  disc^pks 
of  both  sexes  abandoned  themselves  to  scandalous  hoense,  under 
the  «retext  of  yielding  to  the  demands  of  Christian  love.    Yet 
the  Culalde'lgnation  of  Papelards  bestowed  on  the  sectar^s 
showTat  they  ft  least  preserved  an  exterior  of  sanctity  and  de- 
troriand  thit  they  prudently  abstained  from  P-"-g -to  pr^^ 
IL  their  theories  of  the  uselessness  of  the  sacraments  and  of  aU 

'"'The'hetsy  was  thus  crushed  in  its  birthplace,  where  we  hear 
no  more  of  it'^except  that  there  were  teachers  of  't  m  Dauplime 
wheTthey  were  confounded  with  the  Waldenses,  and  that  m  1225 
Honorius  in.  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Penphyseos  of  En- 
fena  which  was  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  Amauri's  specula- 
Ions'     The  seed,  however,  was  widely  scattered,  to  bear  fruit  in 
fore Ln  soil.   The  University  of  Paris  drew  together  eager  search- 
'rier  knowledge  from  every  country  in  Europe,  and  xt  could 
::t  be  diificult  L  the  Amaurians  to  find  among  those  from 
abroad  converts  who  would  prove  useful  missionaries^    In  1215 
Kobert  de  Curzon  includes  the  works  of  a  certain  Maurice  the 
Smntrd  in  his  condemnation  of  those  of  David  and  Amauri.    An- 
tdiple  is  said  to  have  been  Ortlieb  of  Strassburg    he  t^ch 
of  the  sectaries  known  by  his  name  whose  fate  we  ^^^^^^ll 
Strassburg.    That  the  heresy  was  known  not  to  be  extinguished 

1    Ti/r  -1        ««„  1910— Chron.  Turonens.  ann.  1210.— i^aesar.  ntibiti 
— Chron.de  Mailros  ann.lxJiU.—<^iii«>"-  A"  T\r  iqo      anillel 

.a  -Chron.  Breve  8.  Diony.  a-.  m9._Grandes  ^^o^f^^'^^^^-^J^^l 

/T,  4-  Y^TTT  fi9  ^nn^ D'Amentrg,  Coll.  Juaic.  1. 1.  i-^o  oo. 

Brito  (Bouquet  XVII.  8i  sqq.).     ^/^  ^  '  Brunsv  II.  1113). 

n     .n  VT  TT  iqq4-Chron.  Engelhusii  (Leibnitz,  S.  Rei.Brunsv.il.  1       j 

Concil.  VI.  II.  iyy4.     <^nrou.       g  ,,f  r„iipimus  Aurifex,  retains  his  plac( 

William  the  goldsmith,  under  the  tit  e  of  Gu helmus  Aur       ^  ^^ 

in  the  Index  LibrorumProhibitorum  to  the  present  day  Mi^^^^^^^^ 

H^r^sies,  II.  1056).     Cf.  Reusch,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  Bucher,  1. 17. 
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doctrines  of  Amaur    whil    t    .  ^       "'''^  "ondemnation  of  the 
heretical.*  '       ''^  ''  stigmatized  a.  crazy  rather  than 

reZ\^:Zetr^::^:,lT^^^^^^^  P-^-<»  V  the  Breth- 

century  concerns  itself  much  more  with  tt  u  ^^'^^'"'''^^ 
the  efficacy  of  sacerdotal  oL^aLIs  thl  wT  S  '"  '''"^'''^ 
which  led  to  those  results-  hntth!  .        ^  *^^  principles 

in  the  assertion  of  ir ^L^  ofThe^^rt^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

promise  of  eternal  lifp  in  .11  ^l-i    ^       ^^^^eated  universe,  in  the 

bers  of  the  sect      IVn  .1..^^      i  v    •  mnity  by  three  mem- 

severest  conttence X^Tr  j^^d  b^  '^  *'^'°'-  ^^^'  *^« 

only  generation  of  childrr^St/d  t^^^^^^^  ''' 

version,  while  homicide  lying-  and  nlfh  'P'"'"^''  ^^^^^g^  con- 
It  is  quite  probable  that  fn  f i  T  '^''*'  '^'""^^y  forbidden, 
ism  and  the  sympatWes  Tort  ofl  ^"'^'^'^^^  ^*  Waldensian- 
considei^bly  Ld^ed  theTpiiToTL^"^^^^^^^  "^'^  ^^^ 
They  were  by  no  means  exJZZTJ  ^"  **"°'P^"'  °^  Ortlieb. 
and  we  hear  of  further  pSlu^  ?  .    Persecutions  of  1212, 

as  far  as  Thurgau,  intwftrrrndntut'le  tid^ '  TT''''' 
tury  they  are  described  a^  prevailin^.n  Q    T.  °^  *^^  °'''^- 

neighborhoodof  Nordlinrenrndol^f.'''  «"'^bia,  especially  in  the 

Ion,  1884,  p.  77.  ^  *'"  ^'^^''''y  "^  Medieval  Thought,-  Lon- 

tAnon.  Passaviens.  c.  6  fMaa   RiK   x.  *   -itttt 
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dition     So  infinite  were  the  conclusions  wliich  flo^vert  from  the 
Slasslptions  of  the  A.aunans,  that  those  -^^  -ep^^  ^^^^^^ 
views  inevitably  diverged  in  the  apphcations,  as  they  attiibutea 
relte   or  less  importance  to  one  series  of  propositions  or  another. 
Ihere  were  some  Iho  took  special  interest  in  this  theory  as  to  Sa^ 
tan  and  as  their  utterances  were  peculiarly  exasperatmg  to  the 
Sholx,!;  were  designated  as  a  separate  -t  ^«r  t^J^- 
of  Luoiferans.    Of  these  we  hear  much  but  see  little,     iheir  aoc 
brines  wee  exaggerated  into  devil-worship,  and  they  were  included 
n  the  hSof  herftics  to  be  periodically  a-thematized  .vith  a  ze^ 
which  attributed  to  them  vastly  greater  importance  than  their 
Tcanty  numbers  deserved.    Probably  this  was  because  they  were 
piXly  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  a  heathy  pj>p^^^ 
Ir  abhorrence  of  heresy.    The  most  extravagant  and  repuk  ve 
storSre  circulated  i  to  their  hideous  rites,  which  gradually 
Shape  under  the  current  superstitions  as  to  -^c  -^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
they  aided  to  formulate  and  render  concrete.     At  the  period  un 
der  consideration  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  wildest  and  most 
ferocious  epidemic  of  persecution  that  the  world  had  yet  seen. 
'"  Thefirst  indication  we  have  of  this  tendency  occurs  -  the  case 
of  Henry  Minneke,  Provost  of  the  Cistercian  nunnery  of  Neuwerke 
^n  Goslar  which  i   further  of  interest  as  showing  how  utterly,  at 
1  c    se  'of  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  G-nany 
was  destitute  of  any  inquisitorial  machinery  and  ho^^  |norant 
were  her  prelates  as  yet  of  inquisitorial  procedure.     In  1222  Mm 
:;:  was  Lcused  befL  his  bishop,  the  fanatic  Conrad  ..^^^^^^^^^^ 

b*s  of  Hildesheim,  of  certain  heretical  opmions.     An  assembly 
of  prelates  was  heli  at  Goslar,  which  took  testimony  of  his  nuns, 
and  found  him  guilty.     He  was  simply  ordered  to  teach  his  doc 
toes  ^o  longer^    When  he  disobeyed  he  was  summoned  before 
BiZpConrfd,  who  examined  him-for  three  «lays  ^dse^^^^^^^^^^ 
him  to  return  to  his  Premonstratensian  monastery,  and  ordered  the 
nis  to  elect  another  provost.    To  this,  again,  he  paid  no  atten^ 
■    ^i^n  probably  considering  that  his  immunities  as  a  monk  exempted 
hi^'frmtscopal  jurisliction,  and  the  bishop  ^ems  to  ha^    ad 

no  resource  but  to  implore  the  -t-'^^^'^*^^/,,^™"^'; 
When  the  pope  ordered  the  sentence  executed,  ^l^-l  "™^  '^*^ 
iected  an  appeal  back  to  him  and  to  the  emperor.    Both  appe.Us 
wetfreTected;  Minneke  was  declared  a  diseased  member  of  the 
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Church,  fit  only  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  nuns  were  told  that  they 
should  rejoice  in  being  liberated  from  his  influence.     Still  he  4 
mamed  firm,  and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  consult  the  Cardinal- 
egate  Omthio  of  Porto,  before  he  ventured  to  throw  the  indomi- 
table heretic  into  prison.     From  his  jail,  Minneke  himself  appealed 
to  the  pope,  asserting  that  he  had  been  condemned  unheard,  pray- 
ing for  an  examination,  and  offering  to  submit  to  incarceration  for 
lite  It  he  should  refuse  to  recant  any  erroneous  opinions  of  which 
he  might  be  convicted.    Honorius  thereupon,  in  May,  1224,  ordered 
Bishop  Conrad  to  bring  his  prisoner  before  the  legate  and  an 
assenibly  of  prelates  for  a  final  hearing  and  judgment.     About 
f^    1\     Bardewick,  Cinthio  met  an  assembly  of  the  bishops 
ot  North  Germany,  where  it  was  decided  that  Minneke  was  con- 
victed of  having  encouraged  the  nuns  to  regard  him  as  greater 
han  any  other  born  of  woman;  he  had  on  many  points  relaxed 

tW?r'S?"nT'"'  •^«"'Pli"'^;  in  his  sermons  he  had  declared 
hat  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  Father  of  the  Son,  and  had  so  exalted 
the  state  of  virgimty  as  to  represent  marriage  as  a  sin ;  in  a  vision 
he  had  seen  Satan  praying  to  be  forgiven,  and  he  had  asserted  that 
m  Heaven  there  was  a  woman  greater  than  the  Virgin  whose  name 
was  Wisdom.  StiU  another  synod,  held  at  Hildlhefm,  QcX 
22  was  reqmsite  to  conclude  the  matter.  Minneke  was  brought 
before  It  was  convicted  of  his  errors,  and  degraded  from  the  priL- 

%  that  the  sentence  was  published  under  the  seal  of  the  legate 

dui;trdri22rThr  "^''^  ^^^-^^^  ^"^*^"^^"-'  -^^  '- 

thafsTtTn  d^=-    aI'  P^'n^'ie^ce  accorded  to  this  assertion, 

that  Satan  desired  forgiveness,  is  shown  by  his  being  stio-matized 
as  a  Mamchaean  and  a  Luciferan.*  g ''"omatized 

This  case  has  a  further  interest  for  us,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the 
participators  in  the  final  judgment  was  a  man  who  fiUed  Si  Ger 
many  with  his  fame,  and  who  was  the  most  perfect  embodiment 
of  the  pure  fanaticism  of  his  time-Conrad  of  Marburg.  tZu^I 
a  secular  priest  and  holding  himself  aloof  from  both°MendicaS 
Orders,t  Conrad  steepedhimselfh^^        poverty  and  gained 

*  Kaltner.  p,».  00-,5.-H.artzlieim  Concil.  German   TIT   >;i^  1«      t,  ..u       . 
7260.-Cl,ron.  Mont.  Seieni  ann   l>o.>  .Mpnl-!      «  515-16.-Potthast  No. 

Chron.  Sanpetrin.  Erfnn.  ano.  ;o4"(lb  HI  S)     "'  """"•  "'  '''^- 

t  Conrad  of  Marburg  was  too  shining  a  light  not  to  be  earnestly  and  per- 
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his  bread  by  beggary.  Though  he  could  have  aspired  to  any  dig- 
nity in  the  Church,  which  reverenced  him  as  its  greatest  apostle 
and  though  for  years  all  the  benefices  of  Thuringia  were  placed 
by  the  Landgrave  Louis  at  his  absolute  disposal,  he  never  accepted 
a  single  preferment.  Devoted  solely  to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  his 
fiery  soul  and  unrelaxing  energies  were  directed  with  absolute  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  to  advancing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth,  according  to  the  light  which  was  in  him.* 

Stern  in  temper  and  narrow  in  mind,  his  bigotry  was  ardent  to 
the  pitch  of  insanity.  What  were  his  conceptions  of  the  duty  ot 
man  to  his  Creator  and  how  his  conscience  led  him  to  abuse  un- 
limited authority  can  best  be  judged  by  his  course  as  spiritual 
director  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia.  The  daughter  o  Andreas 
of  Hungary,  born  in  1207,  married  in  1221,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
to  Louis  of  Thuringia,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  German  princes^^ 
a  mother  at  fourteen,  a  widow  at  twenty,  and  dymg  of  self-mflicted 

sistently  claimed  by  the  Dominicans  as  an  ornament  of  their  Order.    Their  legend 
lates  that  he  was  miraculonsly  drawn  into  it  in  1220  l.y    t.  Doj-  —  ; 
who  earnestly  desired  him  as  a  colleague,  and  who  prompt  y  sent  h.m  to  Ger 
Tany  with  a  commission  as  inqnisitor  (Monteiro,  Historia  «3«; /-a  Inqu.sr.ao 
P  "  Liv   i.  c.  48.-Jac.  de  Voragine  Legend.  Aur.  fol.  90a,  Ed   "SO-P-^''. 
™  248-9)  and  RipoU  assumes  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  he  foiled  to  fur- 
bL  us  wHh  the  promised  dissertation  to  prove  it  (Bull.  Dom  n.  I.  20,  52)      See 
I  o  Kaltner,  pp.  76-82.    The  claim  is  based  upon  his  inquisitona   act.v.tj,  h. 
voTuntary  poverty,  and  the  title  of  pr<^icator,  which  he  bore  m  v.rtue  of  a  papal 
LmSn-arguments  flimsy  enough,  but  better  than  that  of  his  lates    cham- 
In  Hausrath,  who  cites  an  expression  in  a  letter  of  Gregory  IX.  character^z.n.. 
Con^das  d  e  watch-dog  of  the  Lord-"  Dcninicu.  canu  "  (Hoffman,  Gesch.cht. 
d   Inq   I       92).     Of  course  a  negative,  such  as  the  present,  can  only  be  proved 
by  nega  ves,  but  these  are  sufficient.    In  numerous  letters  to  h.m  from  Hononus 
III  Ind  Gregory  IX.  he  is  never  addressed  as  ■'  FraUr^  the  term  rnvanably  used 
by  the  Menlicants.   The  superscription  always  is  "  M<.<,istro  Conra^  *  Ma^n.c^ 
/itori  VerU  Be,  or  the  equivalent-Conrad  being  P--ab  ^  ^  mast m 
,         /T^   •  4.4.   a^^  YTTT  T    T  No   51   117,  118,  126,  361,  362,  4S4,  5drf,  oo/;. 
■    SS  nCchtnicrof'he  tL°e  he'is  n;ver  ;po.en  of  as  ••  Fr.^^^^^.^■ 
wTv   as  "  MagUUr  Conradu^r    Besides,  Theodoric  of  Thur,ng,a,  hrnrself  a  Do- 
m  n  can  afd  almost  a  contemporary,  in  his  life  of  St.  Elizabeth  ^^scnl^s  Conrad 
X  most  exalted  terms,  without  claiming  him  for  his  Order,  whK=h    e  could 

hast  No.  7930.-Epistt.  S(Bc.  XUL  T.  L  No.  361. 
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austerities  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  Elizabeth  was  the  rarest  type 
of  womanly  gentleness  and  self-abnegation,  of  aU  Christian  virtues 
and  spiritual  aspirations.     When  but  eighteen  years  of  age  she 
placed  herself  under  Conrad's  direction,  and  he  proceeded  to  dis- 
cipline this  heavenly  spirit  with  a  ferocity  worthy  of  a  demon. 
Such  implicit  obedience  did  he  exact  that  on  one  occasion  when 
he  had  sent  for  her  to  hear  him  preach,  and  she  was  unable  to  do 
so  on  account  of  an  unexpected  visit  from  her  sister-in-law,  the 
Margravine  of  Misnia,  he  angrily  declared  that  he  would  leave 
her.     She  went  to  him  the  next  day  and  entreated  for  pardon ; 
on  his  continuing  obdurate,  she  and  her  maidens,  whom  he  blamed 
for  the  matter,  cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  when  he  caused  them 
all  to  be  stripped  to  their  shifts  and  soundly  scourged.     It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  inspired  her  with  such  terror  that  she  was  wont  to 
vsay  "  If  I  so  much  dread  a  mortal  man,  how  is  God  to  be  rightly 
dreaded  V     After  the  death  of  Louis,  whom  she  tenderly  loved, 
and  when  his  brother  Henry  despoiled  her  and  drove  her  out,  pen- 
niless, with  her  children,  she  submitted  with  patient  resignation 
and  earned  her  living  by  beggary ;  and  when  he  was  forced  to 
compound  for  her  dower-rights  with  money,  she  made  haste  to 
distribute  it  in  charity.     Under  the  influence  of  the  diseased  piet- 
ism inculcated  by  Conrad,  she  abandoned  her  children  to  God  and 
devoted  herself  to  succoring  casual  outcasts  and  lepers ;  and  the 
depth  of  her  humility  was  shown  when  scandal  made  busy  with 
her  fame  in  consequence  of  her  relations  with  Conrad.     On  being 
warned  of  this  and  counselled  to  greater  prudence,  she  brought 
forth  the  bloody  scourge  which  she  used,  and  said,  ''  This  is  the 
love  the  holy  man  bears  to  me.    I  thank  God,  who  has  deigned  to 
accept  this  final  oblation  from  me.     I  have  sacrificed  everything 
—station,  wealth,  beauty— and  have  made  myself  a  beggar,  intend- 
ing only  to  preserve  the  adornment  of  womanly  modesty ;  if  God 
chooses  to  take  this  also,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  special  grace."  '  It  was 
this  spirit,  so  self-abased  and  humble,  that  Conrad's  brutal  fanaticism 
sought  systematically  to  break,  contradicting  her  of  set  purpose 
in  all  things,  and  demanding  of  her  every  possible  sacrifice.     Mere- 
ly to  add  to  her  afflictions  he  di-ove  awav,  one  bv  one,  the  faithful 
serving-women  who  idolized  her,  finally^  expeUing  Guda,  who  had 
been  her  loved  companion  since  infancy  in  Hungary ;  as  they 
themselves  said,  "He  did  this  with  a  good  intention, ''because  he 
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feared  our  influence  in  recalling  her  past  splendors,  and  he  wished 
to  deprive  her  of  all  human  comfort  that  she  might  rely  wholly 
on  God."  When  she  disobeyed  his  orders  he  used  to  beat  her  and 
strike  her,  which  she  endured  with  pleasure,  in  memory  of  the 
blows  inflicted  on  Christ.  Once  he  sent  for  her  to  come  to  him 
at  Oldenburg  to  determine  whether  he  would  put  her  into  an  ex- 
tremely rigid  convent  there.  The  nuns  asked  him  to  let  her  visit 
them,  and  he  gave  her  permission,  expecting  that  she  would  de- 
cline in  view  of  the  excommunication  hanging  over  all  intruders 
on  the  sacred  precincts.  Supposing,  however,  that  she  had  leave, 
she  went,  while  her  woman  Irmengard  stood  outside,  received  the 
key,  and  opened  the  door.  For  this  Conrad  made  them  both  lie 
down,  and  ordered  his  faithful  comrade.  Friar  Gerhard,  to  beat 
them  with  a  heavy  rod,  so  that  they  bore  the  marks  of  the  flogging 
for  weeks.  Well  might,  in  the  next  century,  the  mysterious 
Friend  of  God  in  the  Oberland,  when  speaking  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
remark  that  she  had  abandoned  herself,  in  place  of  to  God,  to  a 
man  far  inferior  to  herself  in  natural  aptitudes  as  well  as  in  the 
gifts  of  divine  grace. "^ 

The  significance  of  all  this  lies  not  only  in  the  coarse  ^dolence 
of  Conrad's  methods,  which  regarded  torture,  mental  and  physical, 
as  the  most  efficient  aid  to  salvation,  but  also  in  the  arrogance  of 
the  nature  which  could,  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation,  assume 
the  position  of  an  avenging  God  punishing  humanity  for  its  weak- 
ness and  sin.  When  a  man  of  such  a  temper  was  inflamed  with 
the  most  fiery  fanaticism,  was  armed  with  irresponsible  power,  and 
believed  himself  to  be  engaged  in  a  direct  conflict  with  Satan,  his 
mad  enthusiasm  could  lead  only  to  a  catastrophe.  For  the  evil 
which  he  wrought  it  would  be  unjust  to  hold  him  responsible.  The 
crime  lay  with  those  who  could  coolly  select  such  an  instrument, 
work  up  his  crazy  zeal  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  then  let  him  loose 
to  wreak  his  blind  wrath  upon  defenceless  populations. 

Conrad  had  long  been  a  man  of  mark,  and  his  qualities  were 
well  known  to  those  who  made  use  of  him.  His  burning  eloquence 
was  adapted  to  move  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  as  early  as 
1214  he  had  been  honored  with  a  commission  to  preach  in  Ger- 


*  Kaltner, pp.96, 121. —DeDictisIV.Ancillarum  (Menken.Scriptt.Rer.Germ.il. 
2017,2023,2029).— Theodor.  Vit.S.Eliz.(Ib. 2000-1).— Jundt,LesAmisdeDieu,p.95 
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ConVtj7'f'  "^'"^ ''"'  "'''  "'  '^'  '^^''''  f«^  ^^^<^^  tl^e  great 

wasT.  hi  .      !^r'  '"''"''''"'■     ^^«"^  '^^'  ti°^«  «^  Ws  activity 

took  ri  L  ;r  '  ^?'''"''^  *™*^  '"  *^^  -«-rtion  that  he 

took  part  in  the  occasional  persecutions  of  heresy  which  are  re- 

er  brought  him  into  direct  relations  with  Eome,  and  his  success 
n  inducing  thousands  to  take  the  cross  gave  him  Ligh  remte  wTth 
o^\T;:;trr  H  ^"'T1?  «^^^^^edisiLrestednefswhirarkS 
at^e  in  Zf  ,  ^  ""^  ''™'  *°  ^"^  ^"P^^^^d  as  a  represent- 
ative m  matters  of  importance,  and  his  unwearied  energy  ren- 
dered h:m  increasingly  useful.    In  1220  he  was  intrusted  wf h  the 

Sder LrfESrh^'  y  '';  rr  °*  *'^  ^'^"^^'^'  ^^^^  Emperor 
Jireder  c  to  fulfil  his  long-delayed  vow  of  leading  an  expedition  to 

the  Holy  Land,  and  he  was  further  made  chief  of  the  Ls  ness  rf 

aTtZXut  r '^''  ''  'T  '^"^P""^^^*^  *°  commissioTa^ist 
ants  throughout  Germany.     I„  these  letters  he  is  addressed  as 

"&to..."  or  head  of  the  church  schools  in  Mainz    hol^ 

^vln  of  t^e  CO '«r  ''^""^"     '"^  '''' '^^  ^^^*-  -^et-a! 
given  of  tte  confidence  reposed  in  him.     In  March  of  that  year 

Gregory  XI  had  mounted  the  papal  throne  with  full  reso  ve  to 

crush  the  rising  powers  of  heresy,  and,  if  possible,  to  deprhtit  of 

^s  excuse  for  existence  in  the  corruptions  of  the  church'elb  sh 

men  .     We  have  seen  how,  on  June  20,  1227,  he  tried  the  exneri 

men   m  Florence  of  creating  a  kind  of  inquisition,  with  a  Dom L  " 

can  to  exercise  its  functions.     In  Germany  ther^  seems  to  have" 

been  no  one  but  Conrad  on  whom  to  rely."^  June    2  ^Lht  da^ 

before  the  commission  issued  to  Giovanni  di  Salerno,  GegoS 

w  f  tr\  1°°""'"''"^  '•^'^ly  '"^^  "^'^'Sence  with  whicK 

was  tracking  and  pursuing  heretics-a  diligence  of  which  unfortu 
nately,  aU  details  are  lost  to  us.  In  order  That  his  labo^mT/ht  be 
more  efficacious,  Conrad  was  directed  and  empowered  to  nomtate 
whomsoever  he  might  see  fit  as  his  assistanls,  and  with  them  to 
nqmre  enei^^etically  after  all  who  were  infected  with  heres  o 
that  the  extirpation  of  the  tares  from  the  fields  of  the  Lord  ni:.M 
proceed  with  due  authority.  Though  the  Inquisition  was  scSe 
as  yet  even  a  prospective  conception,  this  was  in  effect  an  informal 

olTZ:  ::  ^,7'^^^----^  ^-  Germany,  and  it  is  p:^Zly 
no  injustice  to  Gregory  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  motives  nromnt 
mg  it  was  the  desire  to  substitute  papal  authority  for  thTepLcopai 
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jurisdiction  under  whicli  the  local  and  spasmodic  persecutions  had 
hitherto  been  carried  on.*  . 

EiRht  days  later,  on  June  20,  another  commission  was  sent 
to  Conrad,  which  increased  enormously  his  power  and  influence. 
The  German  Church  was  as  corrupt  and  depraved  as  its  neighbors^ 
and  aU  efforts  to  purify  it  had  thus  far  proved  failures.    In  1225 
the  Cardinal-legate  Cinthio  had  assembled  a  great  national  coun- 
cil at  Mainz,  which  had  solemnly  adopted  an  elaborate  series  o 
searching  canons  of  reformation,  that  proved  as  bootless  as  al 
similar  efforts  before  or  since.     Something  more  was  wanted,  and 
the  sternly  implacable  virtue  of  Conrad  seemed  to  pom   him  out 
as  the  fitting    nstrument  for  burning  out  the  incurable  cancer 
^hi  was  consuming  the  vitals  of  the  German  Church.    Gregory, 
whose  residence  beyond  the  Alps  as  legate  had  rendered  him  fa- 
miliar with  its  condition,  describes  its  priesthood  as  abandoned  to 
lasciviousness,  glutto.y,  and  all  manner  of  filthy  1-"^'  ^^^e  <^  1^ 
putrescing  in  their  own  dung;  as  committing  habitually jMcked- 
nes  which  laymen  would  abhor,  corrupting  the  peop  e  by  the^ 
ev  1  example,  Ld  causing  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  be  blasphemed- 
To  remedy  these  deplorable  evils,  he  now  commissioned  Conrad 
as  reformer,  with  full  powers  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the 
cardinal-legate,  and  the  monasteries  were  especially  designated  as 
nhippts  for  his  regenerating  hand.f 

^ArLed  with  almost  ilfimitable  powers,  Conrad  was  now  the 
foremost  German  ecclesiastic  of  the  time,  and  we  may  well  under- 
stand the  admiration  of  Theodoric  of  Thuringia,  who  declares  ha 
he  shone  like  a  star  throughout  all  Germany  Yet  at  this  time 
his  ill-balanced  impulsiveness  was  concentrating  his  energies  on 
tie  orturing  of  St  Elizabeth.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  exercising 
Ms  niSto'ial  functions,  and  the  only  record  of  his  activi  y  as  a 
rlrmer  is  his  reorganizing  the  nnnn.ry  of  Nordhausen  by  the 
s- ipl-Wedient  of  fxpelling  the  nuns,  who  aU  led  ungodly,  l.ve. 
Yet  his  services  as  a  persecutor  never  were  more  needed.  11^ 
excommunication  of  the  Emperor  Frederic,  on  September  29  o 
the  sLe  year,  for  temporarily  abandoning  his  crusade,  had  set 

.  Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1214.-Chron.  Sanpetrin.  Erfurtens.  (Menken. 
TTT  919  Kaltner  PP  86-7.-Epistt.  SsECul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  117,  118,  136,  .,63. 
™  t  2iim  III.  s'l.     Cf.  Corcil.  Frizla.  ann.  1346,  ib.  p.  5T4.-RipoU  I.  31. 
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Church  and  State  fairly  by  the  ears,  and  had  inspired  the  heretics 
with  fresh  hopes.  Everywhere  their  missionary  activity  redoub- 
led, and  the  land  was  said  to  be  fuU  of  them.  In  each  diocese 
they  had  a  bishop  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  the  regular  in- 
cumbent, and  they  pretended  to  have  a  pope  whom  they  called 
trregory,  so  that,  under  examination,  they  could  swear  that  they 
held  the  faith  of  the  bishop  and  of  Pope  Gregory.  In  1229  the 
Waldenses  were  again  discovered  in  Strassburg,  and  for  several 
years  persecution  continued  there,  resulting  in  burning  many  ob- 
stinate heretics  and  penancing  those  who  yielded.* 

Local  measures  such  as  these  were  manifestly  insufficient  and 
thus  far  all  efforts  at  a  comprehensive  system  of  persecution  had 
tailed.     In  1231  Gregory  was  busily  occupied  in  organizing  some 
more  efficient  method,  and  Germany  was  not  forgotten     The  Eo 
man  statutes  of  Annibaldo  and  the  papal  edicts  of  that  year  to 
which  frequent  allusion  has  been  made  above,  were  sent  to  the 
leutonic  prelates,  June  20,  with  letters  blaming  them  for  their 
lukewarmness  and  lenity,  and  ordering  them  to  put  vigorously  into 
force  the  new  edicts.     Yet  already  there  had  been  sufficient  per- 
secution  to  occasion  the  necessity  of  settling  the  novel  questions 
arising  from  the  confiscations,  and  the  Diet  of  Worms,  on  June  2 
of  the  same  year,  had  decided  that  the  allodial  lands  and  the 
movables  should  go  to  the  heirs,  the  fiefs  to  the  lord,  and  in  case 
of  serfs  the  personalty  to  the  master,  thus  excluding  the  Church 
and    he  persecutors  from  any  share.     Under  Gregory's  earnest 
impulsion  the  sluggishness  of  the  bishops  was  soifewhat  stimt 
lated     The  Archbishop  of  Treves  made  a  perquisition  through 
his  city,  and  found  three  schools  of  heretics  in  full  activity     He 
caUed  a  synod  for  the  trial  of  those  who  were  captured,  and  had 
he  satisfaction  of  burning  three  men,  and  a  woman  named  Leu 
chardis,  who  had  borne  the  reputation  of  exceeding  holiness  but 
who  was  found  upon  examination,  to  belong  to  the  dreaded'sect 

froi  htrt      '  '  '''  '^"  °'  ''''"^  "  '^'^^^^"^  ^^"'^'^^^ 

(mLZ  II  Sn/^Kif  ''"""";„'  "«>-• '°''->  ««"te,  Chron.  Thuring 

-Trithl  r  ,!!     .r  '  P"-  ""•  13«-33-Gesta  Treviror.  Episcopp.  c.  nt 

—  intnem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1230  ^-  a  <«. 

t  Hartzheim  in.  539,  540.^Potthast  No.  8073^.-Hist.  Diplom.  Prid   II 
T. III.  p.  466.— Gest.  Treviror.  Archiepp.  c.  170, 173.  1-    ui-  r ria.  i.. 
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Still  the  results  did  not  correspond  to  Gregory's  desires.     In 
October  of  the  same  year  (1231)  he  sought  to  spur  Conra^^^^^^^^^^ 
discharge  of  his  duty  by  praising  in  the  most  exalted  terms  his 
at  Sand  success  in  exterminating  heretics,  and  by  exhortmg 
h  m  5th  the  same  wealth  of  exaggeration,  to  redoubled  energy^ 
The'Ieed  of  earnest  work  was  more  pressmg  than  ever.    The 
Archbishops  of  Treves  and  Mainz  had  reported  that  an  apostle  o 
hetytlbeen  sowing  tares  through  all  the  land,  so  that  not 
!^W  thP  cities  but  the  towns  and  hamlets,  were  mfected.     Many 
Te  L  archfrniver,  each  m  his  own  appointed  district,  were 
tlo   nglo  overthrow  the  Church.     Conrad  was  therefore  given 
fuU  disLtionary  powers;  he  was  not  even  required  to  hear  the 
caL  tat  only  to  pronounce  judgment,  which  was  to  be  final  and 
wXurappealH-tice  to  those  suspect  of  heresy  being,  appar^ 
Tnly  of  no  moment.    He  was  authorized  to  command  the  aid  of 
the  secular  arm,  to  excommunicate  protectors  of  heresy  and    o 
av  interdTct  on  whole  districts.    The  recent  decrees  of   he  Holy 
SeVwere  Serred  to  as  his  guide,  and  heretics  -h- wou^d  abjure 
Zeio  have  the  benefit  of  absolution,  care  being  ^^l^^^^^g 
.hould  have  no  further  opportunity  of  mischief -a  dehcate  ex 
tessfon  for  Lndemning  Lm  to  lifelong  incarceration.    When 
Conrad  received  these  extensive  powers  he  was  so  dangerously  ill 

In  intervlls  of  leisure,  however,  he  exercised  his  powers  on  such 

Ss  !nd  persons  of  condition,  of  whom  some  recanted  and  the 
CwTbuLd.    On  one  excursion  to  Erfurt  moi-eover,  m  1232, 

.  Kaltne.  pp.  135-6,  UB.-Theod.  ^^f^^^Ji;^^^^  ScS^ 
(Menken.  II,  2090).-Thar.  ^ortsetz^'lg  ^-/-^^^- ^/J^^^^p^ 
Vernac.  U.  29a).-Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsau,.  ann. 

(Menken.  II.  484). 
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One  expedient  remained-to  try  whether  among  the  Dominicans 
there  might  not  be  found  men  able  and  wilUng  to  devote  them- 
selves fearlessly  and  exclusively  to  the  holy  work.     Between  the 
end  of  1231  and  that  of  1232,  therefore,  commissions  were  sent  to 
various  Dommican  establishments  empowering  their  officials  to 
undertake  the  work.     The  treaty  of  Ceperano,  in  1230  had  re- 
stored peace  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  and  Frederic's 
aid  was  successfuUy  invoked  to  give  the  imperial  sanction  to  the 
new  experiment.     From  Eavenna,  in  March,  1282,  he  issued  a 
constitution  addressed  to  all  the  prelates  and  potentates  of  the 
empire,  ordering  their  efficient  co-operation  in  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  and  taking  under  the  special  imperial  protection  all  the 
Mendicants  deputed  by  the  pope  for  that  purpose.     The  secular 
authorities  were  commanded  to  arrest  all  who  should  be  designated 
to  them  by  the  inquisitors,  to  hold  them  safely  until  condemna- 
tion, and  to  put  to  a  dreadful  death  those  convicted  of  heresy  or 
fautorship,  or  to  imprison  for  life  such  as  should  recant  and  ab- 
jure.   Kelapse  was  punishable  with  the  death -penalty,  and  de- 
scendants to  the  second  generation  were  declared  incapable  of 
holding  fiefs  or  pubhc  office.* 

Here  were  laws  provided  and  ministers  for  their  enforcement 
and  the  business  of  vindicating  the  faith  might  at  last  be  ex- 
pected  to   prosper.      If  Conrad   was  remiss,   others  would   be 
found  enthusiasticaUy  ready  for  the  work.     So  it  proved      Sud- 
denly there  appeared  on  the  scene  a  Dominican  named  Conrad 
lors,  said  to  be  a  convert  from  heresy,  who,  without  special  com- 
mission, commenced  to  clear  the  land  of  error.    He  carried  with 
him  a  layman  named  John,  one-eyed  and  one-handed,  of  thorouo-hlv 
disreputable  character,  who  boasted  that  he  could  recognize  a°her- 
etic  at  sight.    Apparently  with  httle  more  evidence  than  this 
Conrad  Tors  raided  from  town  to  town,  condemning  his  victims 
wholesale,  and  those  whom  he  delivered  to  the  magistrates  they 
were  compeUed  by  popular  excitement  to  burn.     Soon,  however 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place,  and  then  the  Dominican  shrewd- 
ly enlisted  the  support  of  the  nobles  by  directing  his  attacks 
against  the  more  wealthy,  and  holding  out  the  prospect  of  exten- 
sive confiscations  to  be  divided.     When  remonstrated  with  he  is 

•  Ealtner,  p.  184.-Hist.  Diplom.  Friil.  II.  T.  IV.  pp.  300-2. 
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said  to  have  replied,  "  I  would  burn  a  hundred  innocent  if  there 
wt  one  g'lty  amo;g  them."  Stimulated  by  this  shmmg  exam- 
pie!  many  DoLnicans  and  Franciscans  Joined  him,  and  became 

his  eager  assistants  in  the  work.* 

wLther,  as  reported,  Conrad  Tors,  to  strengthen  himself, 
sought  out  Conrad  of  Marburg  and  persuaded  J^m Jo  take  part  m 
the  good  work,  or  whether  the  latter,  scenting  the  battle  from  afar 
It  ™ed  f  r'om  his  torpor  and  rushed  eagerly  to  the  f  ray  canno 
positively  be  determined.    This  much  is  certain,  that  at  length  he 
came  forward,  and  not  only  lent  the  weight  of  his  great  name  to 
hT^oceldinis,  but  urged  them  to  a  crueller  and  -Jr  d-doP" 
ment  with  all  his  vehemence  of  character  and  implacable  seventy 
The  heresy  of  which  the  miserable  victims  of  this  onslaught 
we  accused'was  not  Waldensian,  but  Luciferan     Its  hideous 
ritis  were  described  in  full  detail  by  Master  Conrad  to  Pope  Greg- 
ory and  are  worth  repeating  as  illustrating  the  superstitions  con- 
ceding witchcraft  wiich,  for  centuries,  worked  such  cruel  wrong 
in  every  corner  of  Europe.    Indeed,  it  seemed  inevitable  that  such 
embrSderies  should  be'  added  by  inquisitorial  craft  or  popular 
cieduhty  to  the  tenets  of  heretics,  for,  on  the  first  emergence  of 
clarism  at  Orleans  in  1022,  very  similar  «tories  were  t^M  ^^^^ 
the  infernal  rites  of  the  heretics,  wh^h  are  -pejed  by  Walter 
Manes  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.f    That  Conrad 
oltaned  these  wild  fictions  m  endless  duplication  from  those  who 
tod  before  his  Judgment-seat  there  need  be  -^r^^^^^^^^^^ 
The  reports  of  witch-trials  in  later  times  are  too  numerous  and 
Ithentic  for  us  to  question  the  readiness  of  self-accusation  of 
Sse  who  saw  no  other  means  of  escape,  or  their  eagerness  to 
propitrate  their  Judge  by  responding  to  every  incriminating  sug- 
reXon  and  tell  ng  him  what  they  found  him  desirous  of  hear- 
fnf  Crude  as  were  Conrad's  method.,  the  inquisitorial  process 
proved  ™s  universal  eflectiveness  ^J  their  producing  confejioi. 
as  surelY  as  the  more  elaborate  refinements  invented  bj  his  sue 
«  'although  he^hadnoUhea^^       use  of  torture. 

.  An.al.  Wormatiens.  (Hist.  Diplom.  Frid.  II.  T.  IV.  p.  61G).-KaUner,  p.  138. 

t  Pauli  Camotens.  Vet.  Aganon.  Lib.  vi.  c.  i.    Aancm 
1022  (Bouquet,  X.  159).-Gualteri  Mapes  de  Nug.s  Cunahum  D.st.  i.  c.  .... 
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According  to  these  revelations,  when  a  novice  is  received  into 
the  sect  and  first  attends  the  assembly,  there  appears  to  him  a 
toad,  which  he  kisses  either  on  the  posteriors  or  on  the  mouth  ;  in 
the  latter  case  it  deposits  something  in  his  mouth.     Occasionally 
It  has  the  aspect  of  a  goose  or  of  a  duck,  and  sometimes  it  is  as 
large  as  an  oven.     Then  there  comes  to  him  a  man  of  wonderful 
paleness,  with  the  blackest  of  eyes,  and  so  thin  that  he  is  naught 
but  skm  and  bone.     Him  the  novice  likewise  kisses,  finding  him 
ice-cold,  and  with  that  kiss  all  remembrance  of  the  Catholic  faith 
vanishes  from  his  heart.    Then  all  sit  down  to  a  feast,  after  which 
from  a  statue  which  is  always  present,  there  descends  a  black  cat' 
as  large  as  a  dog,  with  the  tail  bent  back.    She  comes  down  back' 
wards  and  her  posteriors  are  kissed,  first  by  the  novice,  then  by 
the  master  of  the  assembly,  and  finaUy  by  aU  who  are  worthy 
and  perfect,  while  those  who  are  imperfect  and  feel  themselves 
unworthy  receive  peace  from  the  master.     Then  each  resumes 
his  place,  songs  are  sung,  and  the  master  says  to  his  next  neieh 
bor,   "What  does  this  teach?"    The  answer  is,  "The   highest 
peace,"  and  another  adds,  "And  that  we  must  obey."    All  lights 
are  then  extinguished  and  indiscriminate  intercourse  takes  place 
after  which  the  candles  are  relighted,  each  one  takes  his  seat,  and 
from  a  dark  corner  appears  a  man  shining  like  the  sun  in  his  up 
per  half,  while  from  the  hips  down  he  is  black  like  the  cat      He 
lUuminates  the  whole  place,  and  the  master,  taking  a  fragment  of 
the  novice's  garment,  hands  it  to  him,  saying,  "  Master,  I  give  this 
to  thee  which  has  been  given  to  me."     To  this  the  shining  man 
replies,  "  Thou  hast  served  me  well,  thou  wilt  serve  me  more  and 
better.     I  leave  to  thy  care  what  thou  hast  given  me,"  and  then 
he  disappears.     Each  year  at  Easter  they  receive  the  host,  carrv  it 
home  in  their  mouths,  and  spit  it  out  into  a  cesspool  to  show  their 
contempt  for  the  Kedeemer.     They  hold  that  God  unjustly  and 
treacherously  cast   Satan  into  hell ;   the  latter  is  the   Creator 
who  in  the  end  will  overcome  God,  when  they  expect  eternal 
bliss  with  him.     That  which  is  pleasing  to  God  is  to  be  avoided 
and  that  which  he  hates  is  to  be  cherished. 

This  transparent  tissue  of  inventions  was  apparently  doubted 
by  no  one,  and  it  excited  almost  to  insanity  the  credulous  old  man 
who  fiUed  the  papal  chair.  He  replies  that  he  is  drunk  with  worm- 
wood, and  in  fact  his  letters  read  like  the  ravings  of  a  madman 
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"  If  against  such  men  the  earth  should  rise  up,  and  the  stars  of 
heaven  reveal  their  iniquity,  so  that  not  only  men,  but  the  ele- 
ments, should  unite  in  their  destruction,  wiping  them  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  without  sparing  sex  or  age,  and  rendering  them 
an  eternal  opprobrium  for  the  nations,  it  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
and  worthy  punishment  of  their  crimes."  If  they  cannot  be  con- 
verted, the  strongest  remedies  must  be  used.  Fire  and  steel  must 
be  applied  to  wounds  incurable  by  milder  applications.  Conrad 
was  instructed  forthwith  to  preach  a  crusade  against  them,  and 
the  bishop  of  the  province,  the  emperor,  and  his  son.  King  Henry, 
were  ordered  to  exert  all  their  powers  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
wretches.^ 

The  means  which  Master  Conrad  took  to  obtain  these  avow- 
als from  his  victims  were  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  processes 
of  the  Inquisition  had  not  yet  been  formulated,  and  the  unhmited 
powers  with  which  he  was  clothed  enabled  his  impatient  tem- 
per to  reach  the  desired  goal  by  the  shortest  possible  course.  As 
officially  reported,  after  the  bursting  of  the  bubble,  to  Gregory 
by  his  own  penitentiary,  the  Dominican  Bernard,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  the  accused  was  allowed  simply  the  option  of 
confessing  what  was  demanded  of  him,  and  receiving  penance,  or 
of  being  burned  for  denial — which,  in  fact,  was  the  essence  of  the 
inquisitorial  process,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms.  Conrad  had 
no  prisons  at  his  disposal  for  the  incarceration  of  penitents,  and 
the  infliction  of  wearing  crosses  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to 
him,  so  he  devised  the  penance  of  shaving  the  head  as  a  mark  of 
humiliation  for  his  converts,  who  were  moreover,  of  course,  obliged 
to  give  the  names  of  aU  whom  they  had  seen  in  the  hideous  noc- 
turnal assemblies. 

At  the  outset  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  designing 
woman,  a  vagrant  about  twenty  years  old  who  had  quarrelled 
with  her  relations,  and  who,  coming  by  chance  to  Bingen,  and 
observing  what  was  going  on,  saw  her  opportunity  of  revenge. 
She  pretended  to  be  of  the  sect,  that  her  husband  had  been  burned, 
that  she  wished  to  perish  hkewise,  but  added  that  if  the  Master 
would  believe  her  she  would  reveal  the  names  of  the  guilty.    Con- 


*  Raynald.  ann.  1233,  No.  41-6.— Epistt.  Ssecul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  533,  537.— 
Gest.  Treviror.  Archiepp.  c.  171. 
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rad  eagerly  swallowed  the  bait,  and  sent  her  with  his  assistants 
to  Ciavelt,  whence  she  came,  where  she  caused  the  burning  of  her 
kindred.     Then  there  was  a  certain  Amfrid,  who  finally  confessed 
that  he  had  led  Conrad  to  condemn  a  number  of  innocent  men. 
Creatures  of  this  kind  were  sure  not  to  be  lacking,  and  it  was  even 
said  that  cunning  heretics  caused  themselves  to  be  accused,  and 
accepted  penance,  for  the  purpose  of  incriminating  Catholics,  and 
thus  rendering  the  whole  proceeding  odious.     As  no  one  had  the 
shghtest  opportunity  of  defence,  some  steadfast  men  preferred  to 
be  burned  and  thus  earn  salvation,  rather  than  to  confess  to  lies 
and  falsely  accuse  others.    The  Aveaker  ones  who  saved  their  lives, 
when  pressed  to  name  their  accompUces,  would  often  say,  "  I  know 
not  whom  to  accuse :  tell  me  the  names  of  those  you  suspect  f 
or,  when  interrogated  about  individuals,  would  evasively  reply, 
''  They  were  as  I  was ;  they  were  in  the  assemblies  as  I  was,"' 
which  was  apparently  sufficient.     "  Thus,"  proceeds  the  official 
report  to  the  pope,  "  brother  accused  brother,  the  wife  the  hus- 
band, and  the  master  the  servant.     Others  gave  money  to  the 
shaven  penitents  in  order  to  learn  from  them  methods  of  evasion 
and  escape,  and  there  arose  a  confusion  unknown  for  ages.     I, 
the  archbishop,  first  by  myself  and  afterwards  with  the  two  arch- 
bishops of  Treves  and  Cologne,  warned  Master  Conrad  to  pro> 
ceed  in  so  great  a  matter  with  more  moderation  and  discretion 
but  he  refused."  *  ' 

*  Alberic  Trium  Font.  ann.  1234.-Godefrid  S.  Pantaleon.  annal.  aon.  1233 
It  would  seem  from  this  that  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  performin^^ 
his  functions  at  this  period,  although  he  had  been  suspended  by  Gregory  IX 
in  December,  1231,  pending  an  investigation  into  his  criminal  turpitude,  which 
the  pope  declared  to  be  a  shame  to  describe  and  a  horror  to  hear.     In  April 
1238,  Gregory  tried  to  make  him  resign,  to  which  he  responded  in  June  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Holy  See.    The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  a  papal  levy  on 
the  clergy  of  Cologne  of  three  hundred  sterling  marks  to  defray  expenses.     In 
March  of  the  next  year  further  provision  for  the  expenses  was  requisite.    In  April 
1235,  we  find  him  still  under  excommunication  and  deprived  of  his  functions' 
After  this  he  seems  to  have  re-established  himself,  and  in  March,  1238  he  was  con- 
demned to  pay  thirteen  hundred  sterling  marks  to  a  Roman  banker  for  expenses 
mcurred  many  years  before  by  his  predecessor.    In  May,  1239,  we  find  his  succes- 
sor, Conrad  von  Hochstaden,  in  Rome  as  archbishop-elect,  and  Gregory  orderin  o- a 
levy  of  eight  thousand  marks  on  the  province  to  pav  the  debts  due  there  by  the  Tee 
(Epistt.  Select.  Saecul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  457,  472,  523,  529-30, 555.  579, 637  723  748) 
II.— 22  '       »       ,       ;• 
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From  this  last  fact  we  gather  that  the  prelates  of  the  land, 
while  not  interfering  effectively  to  protect  their  people,  had,  at 
least,  taken  no  part  in  the  insane  persecution  which  was  raging. 
Conrad  had  found  plenty  of  assistants  among  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  but  the  secular  hierarchy  had  held  aloof.     In  vain 
had  Gregory,  in  October,  1232,  written  to  them  and  to  the  prmces, 
telling  them  that  the  heretics  who  formerly  lay  in  hiding  were 
now  coming  forward  openly,  like  war-horses  harnessed  for  bat- 
tle, publicly  preaching  their  errors  and  seeking  the  perdition  of 
the  simple  and  ignorant.     Faith  was  rare  in  Germany,  he  said, 
and,  therefore,  he  ordered  them  to  make  vigorous  inquisition 
throughout  their  lands,  seizing  all  heretics  and  suspects,  and  pro- 
ceeding against  them  in  accordance  with  the  papal  decrees  of 
1231.    The  appeal  feU  upon  deaf  ears.    The  bishops  seem  to  have 
been  thoroughly  disturbed  by  the  encroachments  which  the  pa- 
pacy was  making  on  their  independence  through  the  new  agen- 
cies which  it  was  bringing  into  play.     The  Mendicant  Orders 
were  already  a  sufficiently  dangerous  factor,  and  now  came  these 
new  inquisitors,  armed  with  papal  commissions,  superseding  their 
time-honored  jurisdiction  in  every  spot  within  their  dioceses.     It 
is  no  wonder  that  they  felt  alarmed,  and  that  they  held  aloof. 
The  German  prelates  were  great  secular  princes,  combining  civil 
and  spiritual  authority.     The  three  electoral  archbishops-Mam z, 
Treves,  and  Cologne— stood  on  a  level  as  temporal  lords  with  the 
most  powerful  princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  wide  extent  of  many 
of  the  dioceses  rendered  the  bishops  scarcely  less  formidable. 
They  were  always  suffering  from  the  greed  of  the  Eoman  curia, 
and  were  perpetually  involved  in  struggles  to  resist  its  encroach- 
ments.     Frederic  II.,  indeed,  by  his  constitutions  of   1232,  had 
increased  their  secular  authority  by  rendering  them  absolute  mas- 
ters of  the  episcopal  cities,  whose  municipal  rights  and  hberties 
he  abolished,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  given,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  imperial  sanction  to  the  papal  Inquisition,  and  had  rendered 
it" every Avhere  supreme.    It  is  no  wonder  that  they  felt  aggrieved 
and  alarmed,  that  they  withheld  their  co-operation  as  far  as  they 

This  serves  to  illustrate  the  relations  between  the  Roman  curia  and  the  great 
German  bishoprics,  the  insatiable  greed  of  the  former,  and  the  fruitless  effort. 
at  emancipation  of  the  latter. 
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safely  could,  and  that  well-grounded  jealousy  would  lead  them 
to  seize  the  first  safe  opportunity  of  crushing  the  intruding  up- 
starts.* 

Fortunately  for  the  German  people,  Conrad's  blind  reckless- 
ness was  not  long  in  affording  them  the  desired  chance.     Begin- 
ning with  the  lowly  and  helpless,  his  operations  had  rapidly  ad- 
vanced to  the  higher  classes.     In  his  eyes  the  meanest  peasant 
and  the  loftiest  noble  were  on  an  equality,  and  he  was  as  prompt 
to  assail  the  one  as  the  other,  but  his  witnesses  at  first  had  not 
dared  to  accuse  the  high-born  and  powerful.     It  is  quite  possible, 
indeed,  that,  as  the  persecution  became  more  dreadful,  some  of 
them  may  have  felt  that  the  surest  mode  of  bringing  on  a  crisis 
was  to  involve  the  magnates  of  the  land.     Eumors  were  spread 
impugning  the  faith  of  the  Counts  of  Aneberg,  Lotz,  and  Sayn. 
Conrad  eagerly  directed  his  interrogatories  to  obtaining  evidence 
against  them,  and  summoned  them  to  appear  before  him.     Count 
Sayn  was  an  especially  notable  prey,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nobles  of  the  diocese,  whose  extensive  possessions  were 
guarded  by  castles  renowned  for  strength,  and  whose  reputation 
was  that  of  a  stern  and  cruel  man.     The  crime  of  which  he  was 
accused  was  that  of  riding  on  a  crab,  and  open  defiance  was  ex- 
pected from  him.     Sigfried,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  to  make  a 
show  of  obedience  to  the  papal  commands,  had  called  a  provincial 
council  to  assemble  March  13, 1233.    When  it  met,  it  deplored  the 
prevalence  of  heresy,  from  which  scarce  a  village  in  the  land  was 
free ;  it  prayed  the  prelates  to  labor  zealously  for  the  suppression 
of  the  evil,  commanded  them  to  enforce  in  their  respective  dio- 
ceses the  recent  decrees  of  the  pope  and  of  the  emperor,  which 
were  to  be  read  and  explained  in  the  local  synods,  so  that  the 
heretics  might  be  frightened  to  conversion ;   it  deprecated  the 
practice  of  seizing  the  property  of  suspects  before  their  guilt  was 
determined ;  it  ordered  the  bishops  to  provide  prisons  for  coiners 
and  incorrigible  clerks,  without  alluding  to  the  imprisonment  of 
heretics,  although  Gregory,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  had  speciallv 
ordered  them  to  employ  perpetual  incarceration  in  aU  cases  Jf 
relapse ;  it  endeavored  to  maintain  episcopal  jurisdiction  by  en- 
acting that  inquisitors  must  obtain  letters  from  the  bishop  before 

*  Hist.  Diplom.  Frid.  H.  T.  IV.  pp.  285-7,  300-2. 
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exercising  their  powers  in  any  diocese ;  finally,  it  anticipated  the 
resistance  of  Count  Sayn  and  the  other  inculpated  nob  es,  by  di- 
recting that  if  any  magnate,  relying  upon  the  strength  ot  uis 
castles  and  the  support  of  his  subjects,  should  refuse  to  appear 
after  three  citations,  his  bishop  should  preach  a  crusade  against 
him  with  indulgences,  and  he  should  be  manfully  assailed. 

Thus,  while  ostensibly  obeying  the  commands  of  the  pope  and 
emperor,  the  action  of  the  bishops  was  practica  ly  directed  to 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  inquisitors.     As  for  the  tlireat  of  a 
crusade,  its  significance  is  seen  in  the  steps  actually  taken  in  the 
case  of  Count  Sayn.    That  shrewd  noble  saw  that  he  could  rely 
upon  episcopal  protection  if  he  could  promise  the  bishops  efiicient 
support,  and  he  had  suflicient  interest  with  King  Henry  to  induce 
him  to  join  with  Sigfried  of  Mainz  in  caUing  a  council  for  July 
25  to  consider  his  case.     The  king  and  his  princes  attended  the 
assembly  as  weU  as  the  prelates,  so  that  it  was  rather  an  imperial 
diet  than  an  ecclesiastical  council.    The  count  asserted  his  inno- 
cence and  offered  to  prove  it  by  conjurators.    Conrad,  who  was 
present,  found  his  position  suddenly  changed.    The  assembly  was 
fn  reaUty,  a  national  protest  against  the  supremacy  of  the  papal 
Inquisition,  and  the  inquisitor,  in  place  of  being  a  judge  armed 
wi?h  absolute  jurisdiction,  was  merely  a  prosecutor.    He  presented 
his  witnesses,  but  in  that  august  presence  the  hearts  of  some  of 
them  failed,  and  they  withdrew ;  others  felt  emboldened  to  declare 
that  thev  had  been  forced  to  accuse  the  count  in  order  to  save 
their  own  lives,  and  those  who  persisted  were  easily  shown  to  be 
personal  enemies  of  the  accused.    The  whole  assemWage  seemed 
fnspired  with  a  common  desire  to  put  an  end  to  Conrad  s  arbitrary 
proceedings,  and  the  prosecution  broke  down  totally.    King  Heru-y 
llone,  perhaps  already  meditating  his  rebellion  agamst  tis  fathei 
and  anxious  not  to  offend  either  the  nobles  or  the  Pap-J^  d--^ 
to  postpone  the  matter  for  further  consideration.     The  count 
pressed  earnestly  for  immediate  judgment,  but  the  Archbishop 
of  Treves  interposed-"  My  lord,  the  king  wishes  the  case  post- 
poned;" then  turning  to  the  people  "  I  announce  to  you  that 
Count  Sayn  departs  from  here  unconvicted,  and  as  a  good  Catho- 

.  Annal.  Wormatie.s.  (Hist.  Dip.  Frid.  II.  T.  IV.  pp.  616-17).-Kaltner, 
pp.  19,  146-8.— Eplstt.  Select.  Sfec.  XIII.  No.  514. 
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lie."  Master  Conrad  sullenly  muttered,  "  If  he  had  been  convicted 
it  would  have  been  different,"  and  withdrew.  The  count  finally 
agreed  to  aUow  the  matter  to  be  referred  to  Kome,  and  ecclesias- 
tics of  distinction  were  appointed  to  lay  the  proceedings  before 
the  Holy  See  for  final  decision.* 

Maddened  by  his  defeat,  Conrad  at  once  proceeded  to  preach 
in  the  streets  of  Mainz  a  crusade  against  some  nobles  who  had 
been  summoned  and  who  had  not  appeared.     To  this  both  the 
archbishop  and  the  king  objected,  and  he  was  forced  to  desist. 
With  his  usual  impulsiveness  he  then  abruptly  determined  to  quit 
an  ungrateful  world,  and  to  five  henceforth  in  retirement  at  Mar- 
burg.    The  king  and  archbishop  offered  him  an  armed  escort,  but 
he  would  accept  nothing  save  letters  of  surety,  and  with  these  he 
departed  to  meet  his  fate.     Those  against  whom  his  crusade  had 
been  preached  lay  in  wait  for  him  near  Marburg  and  despatched 
him,  July  31,  regardless  of  his  entreaties  for  mercy.     His  faithful 
follower,  Friar  Gerhard,  refused  the  opportunity  offered  him  to 
escape,  threw  himself  on  the  body  of  his  beloved  master,  and  per- 
ished with  him.     The  scene  of  the  murder  is  supposed  to  be  Kap- 
peln  on  the  Lahnsberg,  where  a  chapel  was  erected  to  commemo- 
rate it.     The  body  was  carried  to  Marburg  and  buried  by  the  side 
of  St.  EHzabeth,  and  when  the  latter  was  translated  to  the  mao-- 
nificent  Elizabethskirche,  his  bones  were  likewise  carried  thither^f 
The  immediate  reputation  which  Conrad  left  behind  him  is 
shown  by  the  vision,  related  by  a  contemporary,  which  indicated 
that  he  was  hopelessly  damned.     Modern  ecclesiastics,  however 
take  a  more  favorable  view  of  his  career,  and  even  the  amiable 
Alban  Butler  describes  him  as  a  virtuous  and  enhghtened  priest 
who  rendered  great  service  by  his  preaching,  and  whose  fervor' 
disinterestedness,  and  love  of  poverty  and  austerity  rendered  him' 
a  model  for  his  contemporaries.     Yet,  unaccountably,  the  Church 
has  not  yet  proceeded  to  his  vindication  as  a  martyred  saint,  and 

*  Gest.  Treviror.  Archiepp.   c.   174.  -  Sachsische  Weltchronik,   ann    I033 
(Pertz,  II.  292).-Annal.  Wormatiens.  (loc.  cit.).-Godefrid.  S.  Pantaleon  Annal 
ann.  1233.  ' 

t  Sachsische  Weltchronik,  loc.  cit.-Gest.  Treviror.  loc.  cit.— Alberic  Trium 
foTo^oT*  ^^^^--E^Pl^^^di^"- Variloq.  ann.   1233.-Chron.  Erfordiens.  ann 
1233  (Schannat  Vindem.  Literar.  I.  93).-Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsauo-  ann    12SS 
Kaltner,  pp.  160-1.  '' 
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has  neglected  to  place  him  alongside  of  those  kindred  spirits,  St. 
Peter  Martyr  and  St.  Pedro  Arbues." 

With  Conrad's  withdrawal  from  the  Council  of  Mamz  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  he  had  been  the  mainspring  came  to  an  end  at 
once      "  Thus,"  says  a  contemporary  ecclesiastic,  "  ceased  this 
storm,  the  most  dangerous  persecution  of  the  faithful  since  the 
days  of  Constantius  the  Heretic  and  Julian  the  Apostate     Peo- 
ple once  more  began  to  breathe.     Count  Sayn  was  a  wall  for  the 
mansion  of  the  Lord,  lest  this  madness  should  rage  further,  en- 
veloping guilty  and  innocent  alike,  bishops  and  princes,  religious 
and  Catholics,' like  peasants  and  heretics."     The  murderers  evi- 
dently felt  that  they  had  nothing  to  dread  from  public  opinion, 
for  they  voluntarily  came  forward  and  offered  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  as  regards  the  heresy  whereof 
Conrad  had  accused  them,  and  to  the  secular  tribunals  as  regards 
the  homicide,  agreeing  to  present  themselves  for  examination  at  a 
diet  of  the  empire  which  was  ordered  for  February,  1234,  at  1  rank- 

TO  1^1    T 

Gregory  who  in  June  had  been  ordering  a  crusade  preached 
against  the  heretics,  and  had  been  stimulating  prince  and  prelate 
to  a  yet  more  ferocious  persecution,  was  moved  to  regret  when 
the  envoy  of  the  assembly  of  Mainz,  Conrad,  the  "  Scholasticus 
of  Speier,  presented  letters  from  the  king  and  bishops  describing 
the  arbitrary  methods  of  his  inquisitor.    He  ordered  letters  drawn 
up  prescribing  a  more  regular  form  of  trial  for  heretics;  but  be- 
fore tlie  envoy  had  permission  to  depart,  there  arrived  the  origi- 
nator of  the  trouble,  Conrad  Tors,  with  the  pitiful  tale  of  the  Mas- 
ter's martyrdom.    At  this  news  the  emotional  pope  could  not  con- 
tain his  wrath.    The  letters  just  written  were  recalled  and  torn 
up,  and  the  unlucky  envoy  was  threatened  with  the  depriva^on 
of  all  his  benefices.     Under  the  remon^rances  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege, however,  Gregory's  ire  subsided  sufficiently  to  allow  him  to 
renew  the  letters  and  to  enable  the  envoy  to  depart  unscathed 
The  pope  solaced  himself,  however,  with  pouring  out  his  grief  at 
full  length  in  letters  to  the  German  prelates.     The  death  of  Con- 
rad  was  a  thunderclap  which  had  shaken  the  walls  of  the  Chris- 

•  Alberic.  Trium  Font.ann.  1233.-Alban  Butler,  Vies  des  Saints,  19  Nov»-.. 
+  Gest.  Treviror.  c.  174.— Hartzheim  III.  549. , 
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tian  sanctuary.  IN"©  words  were  strong  enough  to  describe  the 
transcendant  merits  and  services  of  the  martyr,  and  no  punish- 
ment could  be  invented  too  severe  for  the  murderers.  The  bishops 
were  roundly  rated  for  their  indifference  in  the  matter,  and  were 
ordered  to  take  immediate  and  effective  measures.  The  Domini- 
can provincial,  Conrad,  was  commanded,  in  conjunction  with  the 
bishops,  to  carry  on  the  Inquisition  vigorously,  and  to  preach  a 
crusade  against  the  heretics.^ 

In  spite  of  this  furious  grief  and  wrath  the  German  prelates 
maintained  a  most  provoking  calmness.    The  fanatic  Conrad,  Bish- 
op of  Hildesheim,  it  is  true,  preached  a  crusade  as  ordered  by  the 
pope,  and  under  his  impulsion  the  Landgrave,  Conrad  of  Thu- 
ringia,  zealously  purged  his  land  of  heretics,  and  completely  de- 
stroyed all  their  assemblies,  levelling  to  the  ground  Willnsdorf, 
which  was  reckoned  their  chief  abiding-place ;  while  his  brother,' 
Henry  Kaspe,  and  Hartmann,  Count  of  Kiburg  (Zurich),  took  the 
cross  under  the  same  auspices,  and  received,  in  consequence,  papal 
protection  for  their  dominions.     Even  this  measure  of  activity, 
however,  was  regarded  unfavorably  in  Germany,  and  there  was 
no  response  to  the  cry  for  vengeance.    The  Diet  of  Frankfort  duly 
assembled  February  2,  1234,  and  the  first  business  recorded  was 
an  accusation  brought  by  King  Henry  himself  against  the  Bishop 
of  Hildesheim  for  having  preached  the  crusade ;  it  was  treated  as 
an  offence,  and  though  he  was  pardoned  by  unanimous  request, 
the  recalcitrance  against  the  papal  tendencies  was  none  the  less 
significant.     Then  the  memory  of  the  martyred  Conrad  was  ar- 
raigned, and  this,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  was  discussed  by  the  eccle- 
siastics separately.    There  were  twenty-five  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops present,  who  were  almost  unanimous  in  condemning  him,  while 
the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  and  a  Dominican  named  Otto  strenu- 
ously defended  him.     One  of  the  prelates  exclaimed  that  Master 
Conrad  ought  to  be  dug  up  and  burned  as  a  heretic ;  but  no  con- 
clusion seems  to  have  been  reached,  for  the  proceedings  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  introduction  of  a  procession  of  those  whom  he 
had  shaved  in  penance  the  preceding  year,  who  marched  in  with  a 
cross  at  their  head,  and  complained  of  his  cruelty  with  dolorous 

^   *  Epistt.  Select.  SiecuI.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  533,  537,  558,  560-1. -Chron.  Erfor- 
diens.  ann.  1234  (Schannat  Vindem.  Literar.  I.  94). 
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cries,  when  a  tumult  arose  from  which  his  defenders  were  glad  to 
escape  with  their  lives.     On  the  following  Monday  the  solemn 
purgation  of  Count  Sayn  took  place  in  the  field  of  judgment  be- 
yond the  walls.     Eight  bishops,  twelve  Cistercian  and  three  Bene- 
dictine abbots,  twelve  Franciscan  and  three  Dominican  friars,  who, 
with  many  other  clerks  and  numerous  nobles,  took  part  in  his 
oath  of  denial,  show  how  emphatically  the  German  hierarchy  de- 
sired to  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  Conrad's  acts.     Count  Solms, 
whom  Conrad  had  forced  to  confession,  went  through  the  same 
ceremony,  declaring  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  the  fear  of  death 
alone  had  compelled  him  to  admit  himself  guilty.     The  diet  then 
proceeded  to  legislate  for  the  future,  and  its  slender  enunciation 
on  the  subject  of  heresy  can  have  carried  little  comfort  to  the 
wrathful  Gregory.     It  simply  commanded  that  all  who  exercised 
judicial  functions  should  use  every  effort  to  purge  the  land  of  her- 
esy, but  at  the  same  time  it  cautioned  them  to  prefer  justice  to 
unjust  persecution.* 

Two  months  later,  April  2,  1234,  a  council  was  held  at  Mainz 
for  final  action.  Count  Sayn  and  others  who  had  been  accused 
were  subjected  to  a  form  of  examination,  were  declared  innocent, 
and  were  restored  to  reputation  and  to  their  possessions.  Conrad's 
unlucky  witnesses  who  had  been  forced  to  commit  perjury  were 
ordered  to  undergo  a  penance  of  seven  years ;  those  who  had  ac- 
cused the  innocent  were  mahciously  sent  to  the  pope  for  the  impo- 
sition of  penance,  and  he  was,  in  the  same  spirit,  asked  what  should 
be  done  about  those  whom  Conrad  had  unjustly  burned.  As  for 
the  murderers,  they  were  simply  excommunicated. f 

All  this  was  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Holy  See,  but  Gregory 
prudently  delayed  action.  He  was  involved  in  troubles  with  the 
Eomans  which  rendered  inadvisable  any  trial  of  strength  with  the 
united  Teutonic  Church.  He  sent  his  penitentiary,  Bernard,  who 
made  an  investigation  on  the  spot,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Arch- 
bishop Sigfried,  furnished  him  with  a  report  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  affair.    On  receiving  this, 

*  Epistt    Select.  Sa^cul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  503,  572.-Chron.  Erfordiens.  (Schan- 
nat  Vmdem.  Literar.  L  94).-Alberic.Trium  Font.  ann.  1234.-Gest.  Treviror. 
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Gregory  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  intrusted  to  Master  Con- 
rad the  enormous  powers  which  had  led  to  a  result  so  lamentable. 
Mill  his  decision  was  delayed.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1234 
he  appealed  earnestly  to  the  German  bishops  for  aid  in  his  quarrel 
with  the  Eomans,  which  continued  until  he  made  peace  with  them 
m  April,  1 235.     His  hands  were  now  free,  but  it  was  not  until  July 
that  he  trusted  himself  to  express  his  indignation.    Then  he  scold- 
ed most  vehemently  the  Council  of  Mainz  for  daring,  in  the  absence 
of  any  defenders  of  the  faith,  to  absolve  those  whom  Conrad  had 
prosecuted,  and  for  sending  to  him  for  absolution  the  murderers, 
without  having  first  exacted  of  them  full  satisfaction  for  their  de- 
testable crime     His  sentence  upon  them  is  that  they  shall  join  the 
crusade  to  Palestine  when  it  sets  sail  the  following  March  giving 
good  security  to  insure  their  obedience,  and  meanwhile  they  shaU 

footed      H      fT"  '''"'^''  '"^  '^"  '■^^^"'^  -^f  '^^  «"'"e;  bare- 
footed and  naked,  except  drawers,  with  a  halter  around  the  neck 

and  a  rod  in  the  hand,  and,  when  the  affluence  of  people  is  the 

fw  rf '  TT  ^'^*^"^^^'^'^^  *«  b^  ^'^ouvged  by  all  the  priests,  while 

A  fT..tri     P'"*?""^  P^"^'"^'  ^"^  P-^bl'^ly  «-f*^ '«  thei;  guilt. 
After  this  they  may  be  absolved.* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  immediate  author  of  the  trou- 
bles met  with  the  fate  which  he  deserved.     Conrad  Tors,  on  his 
return  from  Rome,  endeavored  to  resume  his  interrupted  labors 
but  the  temper  of  the  people  had  changed,  and  the  victims  were 
no  longer  unresisting.    At  Strassburg  he  summoned  the  Junker 

tiorbJl  .         'J"""  unceremoniously  settled  the  accusa- 

tion by  slaying  him.     His  assistant,  the  one-eyed  John,  met  an 

rdMTedT-^'^'^"^ ''''' '''  '^ ''-'  '''''^''''  ^'  ^-^-^-g 

61l'lt!S!  elr"  """^  ""•  ^^''^-EP'^"-  Select.  S.CU..  XIIL  T.  I.  No.  607. 
There  would  appear  not  to  be  ground  for  the  story  told  by  Philippe  llousket 
(Chromque  R™ge,  38831-42.-Bouquet,  XXIL  55)  that  Gregory  sent  I  ctdSl 
Otho  to  Germany  who  proceeded  to  degrade  sundry  ecclesrastLeonee™i„ 
the  .natter,  and  raised  such  a  tempest  that  he  was  obliged  to  escape  by  n"        o 

Mo™  o^'  r  b      ""  "'"™  '"  ^"'"'^-     ^^-^"  ''  "-^'-^"  "— ,   1  e  ve"  circu! 
Ution  of  such  a  report  shows  the  antagonism  excited  between  Rome  and  Ger- 

t  Kaltner,p.  173.-Annal  Wormatiens.  (Hist.  Diplom.  Frid.  H.  T.  IV.  p.  617). 
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Thns  ended  this  terrible  drama,  which  left  an  impression  of 
horror  on  the  souls  of  the  German  people  not  easily  effaced.  The 
number  of  Conrad's  victims  can  only  be  guessed  at.  Some  chron- 
iclers vaguely  speak  of  them  as  innumerable,  and  one  asserts  that 
a  thousand  unfortunates  Avere  burned.  Although  this  is  probably 
an  exaggeration,  for  the  period  of  Conrad's  insane  activity  cannot 
have  exceeded  a  twelvemonth,  yet  the  number  must  have  been 
considerable  to  produce  so  profound  an  impression  on  a  generation 
which  was  by  no  means  susceptible.'^ 

One  good  result  there  undoubtedly  was.     The  universal  detes- 
tation excited  by  Conrad's  crazy  fanaticism  rendered  it  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  bishops  to  maintain  the  jurisdiction  which 
they  had  assumed,  and  to  keep  the  Inquisition  confined  within 
narrow  limits.     For  a  time  this  was  doubtless  facilitated  by  the 
open  quarrels  between  Frederic  II.  and  the  papacy,  but  even  after 
his  death,  during  the  Great  Interregnum  and  the  reigns  of  em- 
perors who  were  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  Holy  See,  more 
than  a  century  was  to  pass  away  before  the  popes,  who  were  so 
zealously  organizing  and  strengthening  it  elsewhere,  made  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Germany.    We  hear  of  no 
endeavors  on  their  part,  we  meet  with  no  appointments  or  com- 
missions of   German  inquisitors.     It  seems  to  have  been  tacitly 
understood  that  the  institution  was  unfitted  for  German  soil  until 
a  period  when  it  had  fairly  entered  into  decadence  in  the  lands 
where  its  growth  was  the  rankest. 

The  excitement  of  Conrad  of  Marburg's  exploits  was  naturally 
succeeded  by  a  reaction.  In  1233  the  murder  of  Bishop  Berthold 
of  Coire,  attributed  to  heretics,  shows  how  far  persecution  spread, 
accompanied  by  a  dangerous  tendency  to  resistance.  Throughout 
1234  both  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  are  reported  as  busy,  with 
the  result  of  numerous  burnings;  but^the  lesson  taught  by  the 
attitude  of  the  German  prelates  was  not  lost,  and  in  1235  the 
mao-istrates  of  Strassburg  enjoined  on  them  to  seek  conversions  by 
pretching,  and  not  to  burn  people  without  at  least  giving  them  a 
hearing.     The  languor  and   reaction  continued.     We  have  seen 

-  Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  aun.  1232.-Erphurdian.  Variloq.  ann.  1232  (Men- 
ken II  484).-Chron.  Sanpetrin.  Erfurt.  (lb.  III.  254).-Anon.  Saxon.  Hist.  Impp. 
(lb  m   125)  -Chron.  Erfordiens.  ann.  1232  (Schannat  Vindem.  Literar.  I.  92). 
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from  the  complaints  of  the  Count  of  Salins,  in  1248,  and  the  fruit- 
less efforts  of  Innocent  IV.  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Besan- 
5on,  that  the  western  borders  of  Germany  were  full  of  Waldenses 
who  had  little  to  dread.     At  the  same  period  there  was  a  demon- 
stration m  the  neighborhood  of  Halle  which  may  be  reasonably 
regarded  as  Waldensian.     The  papacy  had  succeeded  in  raisin.,  a 
rival  to  Frederic  in  the  person  of  Wilham  of  Holland,  and  a  cru- 
sade was  on  foot  in  his  favor  against  Conrad,  Frederic's  son     The 
imperialists  would  naturally  regard  with  favor  the  Waldensian 
doctrines  denying  the  power  of  the  keys  and  the  obedience  due  to 
interdicts,  and  they  might  not  object  further  to  the  tenet  that  sin- 
ful priests  cannot  administer  the  sacraments.     Such  were  the  doe- 
mas  attributed  to  the  heretics  of  Halle,  who  came  boldly  forward 
m  1248,  were  eagerly  listened  to  by  the  nobles,  and  were  favored 
by  Kmg  Conrad,  but  they  speedily  disappeared  from  sight  in  the 
changeful  circumstances  of  that  tumultuous  time  * 

We  have  much  more  distinct  indications  of  the  existence  both 
of  heresy^  and  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  writings  of  David  of  Augs- 
burg, and  of  the  author  now  generally  known  as  the  Passauer 
Anonymus.     The  date  of  the  latter  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but 
It  cannot  vary  much  from  1260.     His  field  of  action  was  the  ex- 
tensive diocese  of  Passau,  stretching  from  the  Iser  to  the  Leitha 
and  from  Bohemia  to  Styria,  embracing  eastern   Bavaria  and 
northern  Austria.     His  instructions  seem  to  take  for  granted  the 
existence  of  an  organized  Inquisition  with  its  fully  developed  code 
of  procedure,  but  his  description  of  the  prevalence  of  Waldensian- 
ism  would  indicate  that  it  was  almost  inoperative.    He  tells  us 
that  he  had  often  been  concerned  in  the  inquisition  and  examina- 
tion of  the    schools,"  or  communities,  of  Waldenses,  of  which  there 
were  forty-one  in  the  diocese,  ten  of  them  being  in  the  single  town 
of  Clamme,  where  the  heretics  slew  the  parish  priest  without  any 
one  being  punished  for  it.     There  were  also  forty-one  Waldensian 
churches  organized  under  a  bishop  residing  in  Empenbach,  and  there 
was  a  school  for  lepers  at  Newenhoffen.    All  this  shows  a  prosper- 

IblTT'i^       ^""'"^  ""^"^  '^'^*"'^^''  "^y  persecution.    It  is  obsery- 
able  that  the  places  enumerated  as  the  seats  of  these  churches  are 

Hist  irr"  7\T-Z'-~'^"""'-  °°"""'^--  Col--,  ann.  1233  (Urstisii  Germ. 
Hist.  II.  6).-Potthast  No.  13000,  lo995._Albert.  Stadens.  Chro,,.  ann.  1248. 
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mostly  insignificant  villages,  the  larger  towns  appear  to  be  avoid- 
ed, and  the  heretics  belong  to  the  humbler  classes— mostly  peasants 
and  mechanics.  Their  wonderful  famHiarity  with  Scripture  and 
their  self -de  voted  earnestness  in  making  converts  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  From  the  writer's  long  description  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Ordibarii  and  Ortlibenses  it  is  evident  that  they  formed  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  heretics  with  whom  the  inquisitor  had  to  deal,  and 
their  belief  that  the  Day  of  Judgment  would  come  when  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  should  be  converted  to  their  sect,  indicates  the 
hopefulness  of  a  faith  that  is  growing  and  spreading.  Soon  after- 
wards we  hear  of  Waldenses  captured  in  the  diocese  of  Ratisbon, 
and  their  continued  activity,  in  spite  of  persecution,  through  all  the 
south  German  regions.* 

There  was  little  on  the  part  of  the  Inquisition  or  the  bishops 
to  prevent  the  growth  and  spread  of  heresy.     During  the  Inter- 
regnum, in  1261,  a  council  of  Mainz  seems  suddenly  to  have  awak- 
ened to' a  sense  of  neglected  duty  in  the  premises;  it  vigorously 
anathematized  all  heretics  after  the  fashion  customary  m  the  papal 
bulls,  and  it  strictlv  commanded  the  bishops  of  the  provmce  to 
labor  zealously  for  the  extermination  of  heresy  in  their  respective 
dioceses,  enforcing,  with  regard  to  the  persons  and  property  of 
heretics,  the  papal  constitutions  and  the  statutes  of  a  former  pro- 
vincial council.     There  is  here  no  sign  of  the  existence  of  a  papal 
Inquisition,  and  the  episcopal  activity  which  was  threatened  ap- 
pears to  have  lain  dormant,  though  the  action  of  the  council 
would  seem  to  show  that  heretics  were  numerous  enough  to  attract 
attention.     It  is  true  that,  in  the  chancery  of  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
burg,  whose  reign  extended  from  1273  to  1292,  there  was  a  for- 
mula for  acknowledging  and  confirming  the  papal  commissions 
presented  by  inquisitors,  showing  that  this  must,  at  least  occasion- 
aUy,  have  been  done.     The  emperor  calls  God  to  witness  that  his 
chief  object  in  accepting  the  crown  was  to  be  able  to  defend  the 
faith ;  he  alludes  to  the  exercise  of  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  descendants  of  heretics  as  well  as  over  heretics  themselves, 
but  he  carefuUy  inserts  a  saving  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  ac- 

-  Anon.  Passaviens.  contra  Waldens.  c.  3,  6,  9,  10  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  XIII.  299, 
301-2,308-9).-W.Preger,Beitrage,pp.  9,49.-Ejusd.  Der  Tractat  des  David 

von  Augsburg. 
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cused  must  be  legitimately  proved  guilty  and  be  properly  con- 
demned. If,  however,  inquisitors  presented  themselves  to  obtain 
this  recognition  of  their  powers,  they  have  left  no  visible  traces  of 
the  results  of  their  activity.^ 

In  the  codes  which  embody  the  customs  current  in  mediaeval 
Germany  there  is  no  recognition  whatever  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  body  as   the  Inquisition.     The  Sachsenspiegel,  which  contains 
the  municipal  law  of  the  northern  provinces,  provides,  it  is  true, 
the  punishment  of  burning  for  those  convicted  of  unbelief,  poison- 
ing, or  sorcery,  but  says  nothing  as  to  the  manner  of  trial ;  and 
the  rule  enunciated  that  no  houses  shall  be  destroyed  except  when 
rape  is  committed  in  them,  or  a  violated  woman  is  carried  into 
them,  shows  that  the  demohtion  of  the  residences  and  refuges  of 
heretics  was  unknown  within  its  jurisdiction.     The  code  through- 
out is  singularly  disregardful   of   ecclesiastical  pretensions,  and 
richly  earned  the  papal  anathema  bestowed  upon  it  when  its  prac- 
tical working  happened  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Eoman 
curia,  f 

The  Schwabenspiegel,  or  code  in  force  in  southern  Germany,  is 
much  more  complaisant  to  the  Church,  but  it  knows  of  no  juris- 
diction over  heretics  save  that  of  the  bishops.     It  admits  that  an 
emperor  rendering  himself  suspect  in  the  faith  can  be  put  under 
ban  by  the  pope.     It  provides  death  by  fire  for  the  heretic.     It  di- 
rects that  when  heretics  are  known  to  exist,  the  ecclesiastical 
€ourts  shaU  inquire  about  them  and  proceed  against  them.      If 
convicted,  the  secular  judge  shall  seize  them  and  doom  them  ac- 
cording to  law.     If  he  neglects  or  refuses  he  is  to  be  excommuni- 
cated by  the  bishop,  and  his  suzerain  shaU  inflict  on  him  the  pen- 
alty of  heresy.     If  a  secular  prince  does  not  punish  heresy  he  is  to 
be  excommunicated  by  the  episcopal  court ;  if  he  remains  under 
the  censure  for  a  year  the  bishop  is  to  report  him  to  the  pope, 
who  shall  deprive  him  of  his  rank  and  honors,  and  the  emperor  is 

*  Concil.  Mogunt.  ann.  1261  c.  1  (Hartzheim  III.  596).-Cod.  Epist.  Rodolph 
I.  pp.  148-9,  Lipsiae,  1806. 

t  Sachsenspiegel,  11.  xiii.,  iii.  i.— Raynald.  ann.  1374,  No.  12. 

The  papal  condemnation  was  probably  elicited  by  a  passage  in  the  Sachsen- 
spiegel (II.  3)  declaring  that  the  pope  could  not  issue  decretals  in  prejudice  of 
the  local  laws  and  constitutions.    The  Saxon  legists  were  in  no  wise  disconcerted 
tmd  proceeded  to  reassert  and  prove  their  position  (Richstich  Landreclit  11  'M)' 
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bound  to  execute  his  sentence  by  stripping  him  of  aU  his  posses- 
sions, feudal  and  allodial.  All  this  shows  ample  readmess  to  ac- 
cept the  received  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  period  as  to  heresy,  but 
utter  ignorance  of  the  inquisitorial  process  is  revealed  m  the  pro- 
vision which  inflicts  the  talio  on  whoever  accuses  another  of  cer- 
tain crimes,  including  heresy,  without  being  able  to  convict  him. 
When  the  accuser  had  to  accept  the  chances  of  the  stake,  prose- 
cutions were  not  apt  to  be  common.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  opening 
of  the  fourteenth,  attention  was  aroused  to  the  dangerous  tenden- 
cies of  certain  forms  of  belief  lurking  among  some  semi-religious 
bodies  which  had  long  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  pious  and  the 
protection  of  the  Church,  known  by  the  names  of  Beguines,  Beg- 
hards,  Lollards,  Cellites,  etc.     Infinite  learned  trifling  has  been 
wasted  in  imagining  derivations  for  these  appellations.     The  Be- 
guines and  Beghards  themselves  assert  their  descent  from  bt. 
Begga,  mother  of  Pepin  of  Landen,  who  built  a  Benedictine  nun- 
nery at  Andennes.     Another  root  has  been  sought  in  Lambert-le- 
Begue   or  the  Stammerer,  a  priest  of  St.  Christopher  at  Luge 
about  1180,  who  became  prominent  by  denouncing  the  simony  ot 
the  canons  of  the  cathedral.    Prebends  were  openly  placed  for  sale 
in  the  hands  of  a  butcher  named  Udehn,  who  acted  as  broker,  and 
when  Lambert  aroused  the  people  to  a  sense  of  this  wickedness 
the  bishop  arrested  him  as  a  disturber,  and  the  clergy  assailed 
him  and  tore  him  with  their  nails.    His  connection  with  the  be- 
guines arose  from  his  affording  them  shelter  in  his  house  at  St 
Christopher,  which  has  remained  until  modern  times  the  largest 
and  richest  Beguinage  of  the  province.   The  soundest  opimon,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  be  that  both  Beghard  and  Begume  are  de- 
rived from  the  old  German  word  hegga,i,  signifying  either  to  beg 
or  to  pray,  while  Lollard  is  traced  to  lulUn,  to  mutter  prayers.f 

.  .  Schwabenspiegel,  Ed.  Senck.  c.  29,  116  §  12,  351 ;  Ed.  SchiU.  c.  ill,  166, 

'''+  Hist.  Monast.  S.  Laurent.  Leodiens.  Lib.  v.  c.  54.  -  Mag.  Chron.  Belgic.  p. 
193.-MosheimdeBeghardis,Lipsiae,1790,pp.  98-100, 114. 

In  popular  use  the  words  Lollard  and  Beghard  were  virtually  convert.bk,  ad 
vet  thLe^  a  difference  between  them.  The  associations  of  Lollards  were  mound- 
ed durfn;  a  pestilence  at  Antwerp  about  the  year  1300.      They  were  laymen 
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The  motives  were  numerous  which  impelled  multitudes  to  de- 
sire a  religious  life  without  assuming  the  awful  and  irrevocable 
vows  that  cut  them  off  absolutely  from  the  world.     This  was  es- 
pecially the  case  among  women  who  chanced  to  be  deprived  of 
their  natural  guardians  and  who  sought  in  those  wild  ages  the 
protection  which  the  Church  alone  could  confer.     Thus  associa- 
tions were  formed,  originally  of  women,  who  simply  promised 
chastity  and  obedience  while  they  hved  in  common,  who  assisted 
either  by  labor  or  beggary  in  providing  for  the  common  support, 
who  were  assiduous  in  their  religious  observances,  and  who  per- 
formed such  duties  of  hospitality  and  of  caring  for  the  sick  as 
their  opportunities  would  allow.     The  :N'etherlands  were  the  na- 
tive seat  of  this  fruitful  idea,  and  as  early  as  1065  there  is  a  char- 
ter extant  given  by  a  convent  of  Beguines  at  Yilvorde,  near  Brus- 
sels.    The  drain  of  the  crusades  on  the  male  population  increased 
enormously  the  number  of  women  deprived  of  support  and  pro- 
tection, and  gave  a  corresponding  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  tlie 
Beguinages.     In  time  men  came  to  form  similar  associations,  and 
soon  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  became  filled  with  them.     To 
this  contributed  in  no  small  degree  the  insane  laudation  of  pov- 
erty by  the  Franciscans  and  the  merit  conceded  to  a  fife  of  beo-- 
gary  by  the  immense  popularity  of  the  Mendicant  Orders.     To 

who  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  insane,  and  specially  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  supplying  the  funds  partly  by  labor  and  partly  by  begging.   The 
name  was  derived  from  the  low  and  soft  singing  of  the  funeral  chants"  but  they 
called  themselves  Alexians,  from  their  patron,  St.  Alexis,  and  Cellites  from  dwell- 
ing in  cells.     They  were  also  known  as  Matemans,  and  in  Germany  as  Nollbru- 
der.     The  word  Lollard  gradually  grew  to  have  the  significance  of  external 
sanctity  covering  secret  license,  and  was  promiscuously  applied  to  all  the  mendi- 
cants outside  of  the  regular  Orders.     The  Cellite  associations  spread  from  the 
Netherlands  through  the  Rhinelands  and  all  over  Germany.     Constantly  the 
subject  of  persecution,  along  with  the  Beghards,  their  value  was  recognized  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  cities  who  endeavored  to  protect  them.     In  1472  Charles 
the  Bold  obtained  from  Sixtus  IV.  a  bull  receiving  them  into  the  recognized  re- 
ligious orders,  thus  withdrawing  them  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  1506 
Julius  II.  granted  them  special  privileges.     The  associations  of  Alexian  Brothers 
still  exist,  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  have  flourishing  hospitals  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe.     (Mosheim  de  Beghardis  pp.  461,469.— 
Martini  Append,  ad  Mosheim  pp.  585-88.— Hartzheim  IV.  625-6.  — Addis  & 
Arnold's  Catholic  Dictionary,  New  York,  1884,  p.  886.) 
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earn  a  livelihood  by  beggary  was  in  itself  an  approach  to  sanc- 
tity, as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Conrad  of  Marburg  and  St. 
Elizabeth.     About  1230  a  certain  Willem  Cornehs,  of  Antwerp, 
Ive  up  a  prebend  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching  the  pre-em- 
fnent  virtue  of  poverty.     He  carried  the  received  doctnne  on  the 
subject,  however,  to  lengths  too  extravagant,  for  he  held  tha  po^ 
erty  consumed  all  sin,  as  fire  ate  up  rust,  and  that  a  ha^lo  ,  if 
poor,  was  better  than  a  just  and  continent  rich  man ;  and  though 
he  ^as  honorably  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Virgm  Mary,  yet 
when,  four  years  later,  these  opinions  came  to  be  known.  Bishop 
Nicholas   of   Cambrai   caused   his   bones   to  be   exhumed   and 

""Txtremes  such  as  this  show  us  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the 
age,  and  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  these  tendencies  >"  ordej-  to 
understand  how  Europe  came  to  tolerate  the  hordes  of  holy  beg- 
gars, either  wandering  or  living  in  communities,  who  covered  the 
face  of  the  land,  and  drained  the  people  of  their  substance.     Of 
the  two  classes  the  wanderers  were  the  most  ^angerous,  but  m 
both  there  was  the  germ  of  future  trouble,  although  the  se  tl  d 
Beguines  approached  very  nearly  the  Tertiaries   of  the  Mend- 
cants.     Indeed,  they  frequently  placed  th^-elves  under  the^^^^^^ 
rection  of  Dominicans  or  Franciscans,  and  eventually  t^ose  ^vho 
survived  the  vicissitudes  of  persecution  mostly  merged  into  the 
Tertiaries  of  either  one  Order  or  the  other. 

The  rapid  growth  of  these  communities  m  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury is  easily  explicable.     Not  only  did  they  respond  to  the  spir- 
S  demamls  of  the  age,  but  they  enjoyed  the  most  e.a^ed  pa^ 
tronage.     In  Flanders  the  counts  seem  never  wearied  ot  assistmg 
them      Gregory  IX.  and  his  successors  took  their  institution 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Holy  See.     St.  Louis  pro^-ided 
iem  with  houses  fn  Paris  and  other  cities,  and  left  them  abundan 
legacies  in  his  will,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  sons.    Under 
such  encouragement  their  numbers  increased  enormously     In  Faiis 
there  were  multitudes.     About  1240  they  were  estimated  at  tno 
thousand  in  Cologne  and  its  vicinity,  and  there  were  as  "^any  m  tl  e 
single  Beguinage  of  NiveUe,  in  Brabant.     Phdippe  de  Montmiiail, 


Mirai  0pp.  Diplom.  II.  948  (Ed.  Foppens).-D'Argeutr6,  CoU.  Judic.  I.  i. 
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a  pious  knight  who  devoted  himself  to  good  works,  is  said  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  providing  for  five  thousand  Beguines  through- 
out Europe.     The  great  Beguinage  of  Ghent,  founded  in  1234,  by 
the  Countesses  of  Flanders,  Jeanne  and  Marguerite,  is  described 
in  the  seventeenth  century  as  resembling  a  small  town,  surrounded 
with  wall  and  fosse,  containing  open  squares,  conventual  houses, 
dweHings,  infirmary,  church,  and  cemetery,  inhabited  by  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  women,  the  younger  living  in  the  con- 
vents, the  older  in  separate  houses.     They  were  tied  by  no  perma- 
nent vows  and  were  free  to  depart  and  marry  at  any  time,  but  so 
long  as  they  were  inmates  they  were  bound  to  obey  the  Grand 
Mistress.     The  guardianship  of  the  establishment  was  hereditary 
in  the  House  of  Flanders,  and  it  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Dominican  prior  of  Ghent.      How  large  was  the  space  that  Be- 
gumism  occupied  in  public  estimation  in  the  thirteenth  century  is 
shown  by  Philippe  Mousket,  who  calls  Conrad  of  Marburg  a  Be- 
guine,  "  uns  hegins  mestre  sermonniereP  * 

Those  who  thus  lived  in  communities  could  be  subjected  to 
wholesome  supervision  and  established  rules,  but  it  was  other- 
wise with  those  who  maintained  an  independent  existence,  either 
m  one  spot  or  wandering  from  place  to  place,  sometimes  support- 
mg  themselves  by  labor,  but  more  frequently  by  beggary.     Their 
customary  persistent  cry  through  the  streets—''  Brod  durch  Gott " 
—became  a  shibboleth  unpleasantly  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  German  cities,  which  the  Church  repeatedly  and  ineffectuaUy 
endeavored  to  suppress.     A  circumstance  occurring  about  1240  il- 
lustrates their  reputation  for  superior  sanctity  and  the  advantages 
derivable  from  it.     A  certain  SibyUa  of  Marsal  near  Metz,  we  are 
told,  seeing  how  many  women  under  the  name  of  Beguines  flour- 
ished in  the  appearance  of  religion,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Dominicans,  thought  fit  to  imitate  them.     Assiduous  attend- 
ance at  matins  and  mass  gained  her  the  repute  of  pecuhar  holi- 
ness.    Then  she  pretended  to  fast  and  live  on  celestial  food,  she 
had  ecstasies  and  visions,  and  deceived  the  whole  region,  not  ex- 


*  Miraei  0pp.  Diplom.  I.  429 ;  II.  998,  1013  ;  III.  398,  523.-Mosheiin  de  Be- 
hardis  pp.  43,  105,  127, 131-2— Wadding,  ann.  1485,  No.  27.-B.  de  Jonghe  B^l- 
gmm  Dominican,  ap.  Ripoll  II.  I70.-Chron.  Rimee  de  Ph.  Mousket,  28817  (Bou- 
quet. XXII.  54).  ^ 
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cepting  the  Bishop  of  Metz  himself.  The  Beguines  who  had 
hiled  her  as  a  saintly  sister  were  excessively  mortified  when  ^ 
accident  revealed  the  imposture ;  the  people  were  so  enraged  that 
some  wanted  to  burn  her  and  others  to  bury  her  ahve,  but  the 
bishop  shut  her  up  in  a  convent,  injpace,  where,  naturaUy  enough, 

'  "^ThrChurch  was  not  long  in  recognizing  the  danger  inherent  in 
these  practices  when  withdrawn  from  close  supervision     On  the 
one  hand  there  was  simulated  piety,  hke  that  of  «ibylla  °    M-^ 
sal  on  the  other  the  far  more  serious  opportunity  of  indulgence 
in  unlawful  speculation.     In  1250  and  the  following  years  the 
Beguines  of  Cologne  repeatedly  sought  the  protection  of  papal 
legates  against  the  oppression  of  both  clergy  and  laity     Already 
in  1259,  a  council  of  Mainz  strongly  reproved  the  pestiferous  sect 
of  Beghards  and  Begutta,  (Beguines),  who  wandered  through  the 
streets  crying  ^^  Broth  durch   Gottr  preaching  ^^. ''^^'«^«J^^^ 
other  secret  places,  and  given  to  various  Pr-^^-^^^disapproved  by 
tlie  Church.     All  priests  were  ordered  to  warn  them  to  abandon 
these  customs,  and  to  expel  from  their  parishes  those  ^^o  were 
obstinate.     In  1267  the  Council  of  Troves  forbade  their  preaching 
in  the  streets  on  account  of  the  heresies  which  they  disseminated^ 
In  1287  a  council  of  Liege  deprived  aU  who  did  not  live  m    he 
Be^uinages  of  the  right  to  wear  the  pecuUar  habit  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  Beguines.     In  Suabia,  about  the  same  period,  some 
Lmbers  of  communities  of  Beghards  and  Beguines  sought  to 
persuade  the  rest  that  they  could  better  serve  God  "in  freedom 
o  ?pTrit "  when  the  bishops  proceeded  to  abolish  all  such  associa- 
LSand  some  of  them  aLd  to  adopt  the  rule  of  St.  Augustm^t 
All  this  points  to  the  adoption,  by  the  followers  of  Ortheb 
who  caUed  themselves  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  of  the  hafc 
and  appellation  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguines,  and  the  gradual 
invasion  among  the  Mtei^oTthedoct^^         from  Amaury. 

•  Chron  Senonens.  Lib.  rv.  c.  18  (D'Achery  II.  634-6).  .,     «    , 

•  Th  ;  !f  "  Bro,  aurcK  GoU  "  was  already  of  old  «sage.  "  w-  U.e  fi^' 
German  speech  acquired  by  the  Franciscans  sent  to  Germany  rn  1221,  by  St. 
Francis.-Frat.  Jordan!  Chron.  c.  27  (AnalecteFranciscana  I.  10) 

t  Haupt,  Zeitschrift  filr  Kirchengeschichte,  1885,  p.  f  ^p 'if  yri"  i)  - 
IV.  577.--Concxl.  Trevirens.  ann.  1257  c.  66  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  \U.  U^  5). 

Mosheim  p.  199. 
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Comparatively  few  of  the  Lollards,  Beghards,  or  Beguines  were 
contaminated  with  these  heresies,  but  they  all  had  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  communities  of  both  sexes,  who  led  the  most 
regular  lives  and  were  inspired  with  the  purest  orthodoxy,  were 
exposed  to  unnumbered  tribulations  for  lack  of  a  distinctive  ap- 
peUation.    When  heretics  regarded  as  peculiarly  obnoxious  were 
anathematized  as  Beghards  and  Beguines,  it  was  impossible  for 
those  who  bore  the  name,  without  sharing  the  errors,  to  escape 
^e  common  responsibility.     It  became  even  worse  when  John 
XXII.  plunged  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Spiritual  Franciscans, 
drove  them  into  open  rebellion,  and  persecuted  the  new  heresy 
which  he  had  thus  created  with  all  the  unsparing  wrath  of  his 
vindictive  nature.     In  France  the  Tertiary  Franciscans  were  pop- 
ularly known  as  Beguines,  and  this  became  the  appellation  cus- 
tomarily bestowed  on  these  Spiritual  heretics,  and  adopted  by  the 
Avignonese  popes  to  designate  them.     Not  only  has  this  led  to 
much  confusion  on  the  part  of  heresiologists,  but  its  effect  for  a 
time,  on  the  fortunes  of  the  virtuous  and  orthodox  Beguines  of 
both  sexes  was  most  disastrous.    The  heretic  Beghards,  it  is  true 
adopted  for  themselves  the  title  of  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit- 
the  rebellious  Franciscans  insisted  that  they  were  the  only  legiti- 
mate representatives  of  the  Order,  and,  at  most,  assumed  the  term 
ot  Spirituals,  m  order  to  distinguish  themselves  from  their  carnal- 
mmded  conventual  brethren ;   but  the  authorities  were  loner  in 
admitting  these  distinctions,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  at 
large,  the  condemnation  of  Beghards  and  Beguines  covered  aU 
alike. 

We  have  here  to  do  only  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
whose  doctrines,  as  we  have  seen,  were  derived  from  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Amaurians  carried  to  Germany  by  Ortlieb  of  Strass 
burg.    Descriptions  of  their  errors  have  reached  us  from  so  many 
som-ces,  covering  so  long  a  period,  with  so  general  a  consensus  in 
fundamentals,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  main  princi 
pies  of  their  faith.     In  a  sect  extending  over  so  wide  a  reach  of 
territory,  and  stubbornly  maintaining  itself  thi^ough  so  many 
generations,  there  must  necessarily  have  existed  subdivisions  as 
one  heresiarch  or  another  pushed  his  speculations  in  some  direc^ 
tion  further  than  his  fellows,  and  founded  a  special  school  whose 
aberrations  there  was  no  central  authority  to  control.    Many  of 
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the  peculiarly  repulsive  extravagances  attributed  to  them,  how- 
ever may  safelv  be  ascribed  to  keen-witted  schoolmen  engaged  in 
trying  individual  heretics,  and  forcing  them  to  admit  consequences 
logically  but  unexpectedly  deduced  from  their  admitted  premises. 
There  was  no  little  intellectual  activity  in  the  sect,  and  their  tracts 
and  books  of  devotion,  written  in  the  vernacular,  were  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  largely  relied  upon  as  means  of  missionary  effort. 
These,  of  course,  have  wholly  disappeared,  and  we  are  left  to 
gather  their  doctrines  from  the  condemnations  passed  upon  them. 
The  foundation  of  their  creed  was  pantheism.     God  is  every- 
thin.^  that  is.     There  is  as  much  of  the  divinity  in  a  louse  as  m  a 
man^or  in  any  other  creature.     All  emanates  from  tim  and  re- 
turns to  him.     As  the  soul  tlius  reverts  to  God  after  death,  there 
is  neither  purgatory  nor  hell,  and  all  external  cult  is  useless. 
Thus  at  one  blow  was  destroyed  the  efficacy  of  all  sacerdotal  ob- 
servances and  of  tH  sacraments.     Of  the  latter,  indeed,  no  terms 
were  severe  enough  to  express  their  contempt,  and  they  vvere 
sometimes  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  Eucharist  tasted  to  them 
like  dung     Man  being  thus  God  by  nature,  has  in  him  all  that  is 
divine,  and  each  one  may  say  that  he  himself  created  the  universe 
One  of  the  accusations  brought  against  Master  Eckart  yas  that 
he  had  declared  that  his  little  finger  created  the  world.    Nay, 
more,  man  can  so  unite  himself  with  God  that  he  can  do  whatever 
God  does ;  he  thus  needs  no  God ;  he  is  impeccable,  and  whatever 
he  does  is  without  sin.     In  this  state  of  perfection  he  grieves  a,t 
nothing,  he  rejoices  at  nothing,  he  is  free  from  all  virtue  and  a 
virtuous  actions.    No  one  is  bound  to  labor  for  his  bread  ;  as  aU 
things  are  in  common,  each  one  may  take  what  his  necessities  or 

desires  may  prompt.* 

The  practical  deductions  from  these  doctrines  were  not  only 
destructive  to  the  Church,  but  dangerous  to  the  moral  and  social 
order.     The  lofty  mysticism  of  the  teachers  might  preserve  them 

■  •  C.  3  Clement,  v.  3.-Johann.  de  Ochsenstein  (or  of  Zurich)  (Mosheim  de 
Rpahardls  ™  255-61).-Concil.  Colon,  ann.  1S06  c.  1,  2  (Hartzlieim  IV.  100-2). 
^luodln' Chron.  ann.  1344  (Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  1. 100C-7).-Alva.  Pe.ag.de 
Planctu  Eccles.  Lib.  n.  art.  53.-Cour.  de  Monte  Puellarum  contra  Begchardos 
mag.  Bib.  Pat.  XIII.  342-3)..-Trithem.Chron.  Hlrsang.  ann  1356.-D  Argentre, 
Coif  Jndic.  I.  r.  377.-Nider  Formicar.  ru.  v.-W.  Preger,  M-ter  Eckart  u.  d. 
Inquisition,  pp.  45-7.-Haupt,  Zeitschrift  fur  K.rcbengesclnchte,  1885,  o57-8. 
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from  the  evil  results  which  flowed  from  the  presumption  of  im- 
pecoabihty.    In  their  austere  stoicism  they  condemned  all  sexual 
indulgence  save  that  of  which  the  sole  object  was  the  procure- 
ment of  offspring.     They  taught  that  a  woman  in  marr vino- 
should  deeply  deplore  the  loss  of  her  virginity,  and  that  no"  one 
was  perfect  m  whom  promiscuous  nakedness  could  awaken  either 
shame  or  passion.     That  tests  of  this  kind  were  not  infrequent 
the  history  of  ill-regulated  enthusiasm,  from  the  time  of  the  early 
Christians,  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  and  the  Beghards  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  subduing  the  senses  that  a  hostile  controversial- 
ist can  only  suggest  Satanic  influence,  weU  known  to  demonolo- 
gists  for  Its  refrigerating  power,  as  an  explanation  of  their  won- 
dertul  self-control  under  such  temptation.     Yet  this  rare  exalta- 
tion of  austerity  was  not  possible  to  all  natures.     It  was  easy  for 
him  who  had  not  risen  superior  to  the  allurements  of  the  senses  to 
imagme  himself  perfected,  impeccable,  and  entitled  to  gratify  his 
passions.    St.  Paul,  in  arguing  against  the  bondage  of  the  Old  Law 
had  furmshed  texts  which,  when  cited  apart  from  their  contexts' 
could  be  and  were  alleged  in  justification :  "  For  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  m  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of 
sm  and  death  "  (Eom.  viii.  2)-"  The  law  is  not  made  for  a  ric^ht- 
eous  man"(l  Tim.  i.  9)-"  But  if  ye  be  led  of  the  Spirit  ye\re 
not  under  the  law"  (Galat.  v.  18)-and  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  claimed  freedom  from  all  the  trammels  of  the  law     Such  a 
doctrine  was  attractive  to  those  who  desired  excuse  and  oppor- 
tunity for  license,  and  the  evidence  is  too  abundant  and  confirma- 
tory for  us  to  doubt  that,  at  least  in  some  cases,  the  sectaries  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  grossest  sensuality.     It  is  noteworthy 
that  m  order  to  describe  the  divine  internal  light  which  they  en 
joyed,  they  invented  for  themselves  the  term  Illuminism  which 
for  more  than  three  centuries  continued  to  be  of  most  serious  im- 
port.* 

As  a  branch  of  the  sect  may  be  reckoned  the  Luciferans  who 
have  been  repeatedly  alluded  to  above.     Pantheism,  of  course,  in- 

Truf '•  lr''''l.'"^^^^^^^^>^^^^^  1  (Hartzheim  IV.  101) 

—  rrithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1356.  '' 

Poggio  states  that  in  his  time  a  number  of  ecclesiastics  in  Venice  corruDted 
many  women  w.th  this  theory  of  impeccability  and  of  nakedness  a^an  e  den  e 
of  a  state  of  grace.-Poggii  Dial,  contra  Hypocrisin,. 
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eluded  Satan  as  an  emanation  from  God,  who  in  due  time  would 
be  restored  to  union  with  the  Godhead,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
to  assume  that  his  fallen  state  was  an  injustice.     In  1312  Lucifer- 
ans  were  discovered  at  Krems,  in  the  diocese  of  Passau,  whose 
bishop,  Bernhard,  together  with  Conrad,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
and  Frederic,  Duke  of  Austria,  undertook  their  extirpation  with 
the  aid  of  the  Dominican  Inquisition,  which  seems  to  have  main- 
tained some  foothold  in  those  regions.     The  persecution  lasted 
until  1315,  but  the  sect  was  not  exterminated,  and  reappeared  re- 
peatedly in  after-years.     It  is  reported  to  have  been  thoroughly 
organized,  with  twelve  "apostles"  who  travelled  annually  through- 
out Germany,  making  converts  and  confirming  the  believers  in 
the  faith.     All  the  ceremonies  of  external  worship  were  rejected, 
but  thev  did  not  enjoy  the  impeccability  of  Illuminism,  for  two  of 
their  ministers  were  held  to  enter  paradise  every  year,  where  they 
received  from  Enoch  and  EUas  the  power  of  absolving  their  fol- 
lowers, and  this  power  they  communicated  to  others  in  each  com- 
munity.    Those  who  were  detected  proved  obdurate ;  they  were 
deaf  to  all  persuasion,  and  met  their  death  in  the  flames  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness.     One  of  the  apostles,  who  was  burned  at  Vi- 
enna, stated,  under  torture,  that  there  were  eight  thousand  of  them 
scattered  throughout  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Thuringia,  besides 
numbers  elsewhere.     Bohemia  was  especiaUy  infected  with  these 
errors,  and  Trithemius,  in  the  opening  years  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, states  that  there  were  stiU  thousands  of  them  in  that  king- 
dom.    This  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  if  not  a  complete  mis- 
take, but  they  were  again  discovered  in  Austria  in  1338  and  1395, 
and  many  of  them  were  burned."^ 

The  tendency  to  mysticism  which  found  its  complete  expres- 
sion in  the  Brethren  of^he  Free  Spirit  influenced  greatly  the  de- 
velopment of  German  rehgious  thoughtdn  channels  which,  although 
assumedly  orthodox,  trenched  narrowly  upon  heresy.  If,  as  Alt- 
meyer  argues,  a  period  of  tribulation  leads  to  the  predominance  of 
sentiment  over  intellect,  to  the  yearning  for  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  Divine  Essence,  which  is  the  supreme  aim 
of  the  mystic,  the  Germany  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  troubles 

*  Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  I315.-Sclir6dl,  Passavia  Sacra,  Passau,  1879, 
pp.  242-3,  247,  284. 
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enough  to  justify  the  development  of  mysticism.     Yet  it  is  rather 
a  question  of  the  mental  characteristics  of  a  race  than  of  external 
circumstances.    Bonaventura  was  the  father  of  the  mystics,  yet  he 
founded  no  sect  at  home ;  France,  in  the  hundred  years'  war  with 
England,  had  ample  experience  of  trial,  and  yet  mysticism  never 
flourished  on  her  soil.    In  Germany,  however,  the  mystic  tendency 
of  religious  sentiment  during  the  fourteenth  century  is  the  most 
marked  spiritual  phenomenon  of  the  period.     Few  names  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century  were  more  respected  than  that  of 
Master  Eckart,  who  stood  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  Domin- 
ican Order.     I  have  already  (Yol.  I.,  p.  360)  related  how  he  fell 
under  suspicion  of  participating  in  the  errors  of  the  Beghards,  how 
his  brethren  vainly  strove  to  save  him,  and  how  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  won  a  decided  victory  over  the  feeble  and  unorganized 
Dominican  Inquisition  by  vindicating  the  subjection  of  a  Domin- 
ican to  his  episcopal  Inquisition.     If  the  twenty-eight   articles 
finally  condemned  by  John  XXII.  as  heretical  be  correctly  ex- 
tracted from  Eckart's  teachings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was   deeply  infected   with   the   pantheistic   speculations   of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  that  he  admitted  the  common  divin- 
ity of  man  and  God,  and  shared  in  the  dangerous  deductions  which 
proved  that  sin  and  virtue  were  the  same  in  the  eyes  of  God.    To 
a  hierarchy  founded  on  sacerdotalism,  moreover,  nothing  could  be 
more  revolutionary  than  the  rejection  of  external  cult,  which  was 
the  necessary  conclusion  from  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  virtue 
in  external  acts,  but  that  only  the  internal  operations  of  the  soul 
are  of  moment ;  that  no  man  should  regret  the  commission  of  sin 
or  ask  anything  of  God.*  ' 

The  importance  of  Eckart's  views  lies  not  so  much  in  his  own 
immediate  influence  as  in  that  of  his  disciples.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  school  of  German  mystics,  through  whom  the  speculations 

*  Altmeye.r,  Les  Precurseurs  de  la  Rgforme  aux  Pays-Bas,  I   94  — Ravnald 
ann.  1329,  No.  71.  ^  '  •         .y   ciiu. 

For  the  relations  of  Master  Eckart  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  see 
Preger,  Vorarbeiten  zu  einer  Geschichte  der  deutschenMTStik  (Zeit?=chriftfur  die 
hist.  Theol.  1869,  pp.  68-78).  The  fact  that  the  bull  of  John  XXII  ^^  In  agro 
Dominico^^  (Ripoll  VII.  57;  cf  Herman.  Corneri  Chron.  ap.  Eccard.  Corp.  Hist. 
XL  1036-7),  condemning  Master  Eckart's  errors,  has  until  within  a  few  years  passed 
as  a  general  bull  against  the  Brethren,  sufficiently  shows  the  connection. 
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of  Amauri  of  Bene,  in  various  dilutions,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  religious  development  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
AU  the  leaders  in  the  remarkable  association  known  as  the '  Friends 
of  God"  drew,  directly  or  indirectly,  their  inspiration  froni  Master 
Eckart,  and  all,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  reveal  their  affinity  to 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  although  they  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing technically  within  the  limits  of  orthodoxy. 

John  of  Kysbroek,  humane  and  gentle  as  he  was,  regarded  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  with  such  horror  that  he  deemed  them 
worthy  of  the  stake.    Yet,  though  he  avoided  their  pantheism  he 
taught,  like  them,  the  supreme  end  of  existence  in  the  absorption 
of  the  individual  into  the  infinite  substance  of  God ;  moreover,  he 
Perfect,  inflamed  by  divine  love,  are  dead  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world,  and  are  thus  incapable  of  sin.    It  is  no  wonder  that  Gerson 
reo-arded  as  dangerous  these  doctrines,  so  nearly  akin  to  those  ot 
the  Beghards,  and  though  Kysbroek  might  hesitate  to  draw  from 
them  the  conclusions  inevitable  to  hardier  thinkers,  they  were 
sufficient  to  render  unsuccessful  the  attempt  made,  m  1624,  to 
canonize  him,  in  spite  of  the  incontestable  miracles  wrought  at  his 
tomb     His  most  distinguished  disciple  was  Gerard  Groot,  who 
partially  outgrew  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  his  teacher  and 
turned  his  energies  to  the  more  practical  directions  out  of  which 
sprang  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.     Groot  was  equaUy 
severe  upon  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  and  the  errors  of  the  her- 
etics    When  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  mto  Germany 
drove  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  to  find  new  places  of  refuge, 
some  of  them  came  to  Holland,  where  the  prevalence  of  panthe- 
istic mysticism  gave  opportunity  of  spreading  then-  doctrines 
Groot's  own  views  sufficiently  resembled  theirs  to  render  their 
bolder  speculations  doubly  offensive  to  him,  and  he  sought  to  re- 
press them  with  especial  zeal.     The  convent  of  Augustmian  Her- 
Inits  at  Dordrecht  had  the  reputation  of  being  tain  ed  wih  the 
heresy,  and  Groot  was  eager  to  detect  and  punish  it.     Bartholo- 
mew  one  of  the  Augustinians,  was  particularly  suspected,  and 
GroJt  proposed  to  follow  him  secretly  with  a  notary  and  take 
down  his  words.     In  this,  or  some  other  way,  evidence  was  ob- 
tained ;  there  was  no  Inquisition  in  HoUand,  and  Groot  procui^d 
his  citation  before  Florent,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  about  the  year  l.,^0. 
The  case  was  heard  before  the  episcopal  vicar ;  Bartholomew  de- 
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nied  the  expressions  attributed  to  him  and  was  let  off  with  an  in- 
junction to  pubhcly  repeat  the  denial  in  Kampen  and  ZwoUe, 
where  he  was  said  to  have  uttered  his  heresies.     This  unexpected 
lenity  excited  the  indignation  of  Groot,  who  had  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  induce  Bishop  Florent  to  take  up  the  case  again  and  try  it 
personally.    Bartholomew  endeavored  to  escape  his  persecutor  by 
appearing  a  day  in  advance  of  the  one  set  for  his  trial,  but  word 
was  sent  to  Groot,  who  threw  himself  into  a  wagon,  and  by  travel- 
ling all  night  reached  Utrecht  in  time.     On  this  occasion  he  was 
successful ;  Bartholomew  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  abjured, 
and  was  sentenced  to  wear  crosses  in  the  form  of  scissors.     The 
Augustinians  did  not  lack  friends,  and  they  retahated  on  those 
who  had  busied  themselves  in  the  matter.     The  magistrates  of 
Kampen  prosecuted  some  women  who  had  served  as  witnesses 
and  fined  them,  and  they  also  banished  for  ten  years  Werner 
Keynkamp,  a  friend  of  Groot,  who  subsequently  was  thrice  prior 
of  houses  of  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.     Groot  himself  did 
not  escape,  for  soon  afterwards  Bishop  Florent,  for  the  purpose  of 
silencing  him,  issued  an  order  withdrawing  all  commissions  to 
preach.    Groot  then  endeavored  to  procure  from  Urban  VI.  papal 
commissions  as  preacher  and  inquisitor,  and  sent  to  Eome  ten 
florins  to  pay  for  the  bulls.     Fortunately  for  his  fame,  he  died,  in 
1384,  before  the  return  of  his  messenger,  and  Holland  was  spared 
the  effects  of  his  inconsiderate  zeal,  inflamed  by  strife  and  armed 
with  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  Inquisition.     In  his  gentler 
capacity  he  left  his  mantle  to  Florent  Eadewyns,  under  whom 
were  developed  the  communities  of  the  Common  Life      These 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  ^^etherlands  and  Germany,  and 
though  occasionally  the  subject  of  inquisitorial  persecution,  thev 
were  covered  by  the  decision  of  Martin  Y.,  when  Matthew  Grabon, 
at  the  Council  of  Constance,  endeavored  to  procure  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Beguines,  of  which  more  anon.     After  this  they  flour- 
ished without  opposition,  supporting  themselves  by  disseminating 
culture,  as  educators  and  copiers  of  manuscripts.     After  the  Re? 
ormation  the  communities  rapidly  died  out,  although  the  house 
ot  Emmerich,  near  Diisseldorf,  remained  to  be  closed  by  l^apoleon 
m  1811,  and  the  four  brethren  then  ejected  from  it  continued  to 
observe  the  rules,  tiU  the  last  one,  Gerard  Mulder,  died  at  Zeve 
naar,  March  15,  1854.     One  branch  of  the  brethren,  however 
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adopted  the  Eule  of  the  canons-regular  of  St.  Angustm.    Their 
convent  of  Windesheim  became  the  model  which  was  universally 
foUowed,  and  the  order  had  the  honor  of  training  t^»  ^"f  /^^^ 
as  Thomas-a-Kempis  and  Erasmus.    The  Imitation  f  Christ  is  the 
final  exquisite  flower  of  the  moderated  mysticism  of  Jo^^  "f  Kys- 
broek.    Brought  down  to  practical  hfe,  this  mysticism  contributed 
lar-ely  to  the  spiritual  movement  which  culminated  in  the  Ket- 
ormation,  for  it  taught  the  superfluity  of  external  works  and  the 
dependence  of  the  individual  on  himself  alone  fo^^^^^'^J^'^.   /^ 
this  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  were  active.    To  them 
docma  became  less  important  than  the  interior  disciphne  which 
should  fit  men  to  be  really  children  of  God.    Preaching  among 
Z  people  and  teaching  in  the  schools  such  brethren  as  Henry 
Harphius,  John  Brugman,  Denis  Van  Leeuwen,  Jon  Van  Goch 
and  John  Wessel  of  Groningen,  were  unwittingly  underminmg 
the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  although  they  virtuaUy  escaped  aU  im- 
putation of  heresy  and  danger  of  persecution.* 

Less  lasting,  though  more  noticeable  at  the  time,  was  the  asso- 
ciation of  Friends  of  God,  which  formed  itself  in  the  upper  Ehine- 
lands     The  most  prominent  disciple  of  Master  Eckart  was  John 
Tauler,  who  retained  enough  of  his  master's  doctrines  to  render 
him  amenable  to  the  charge  of  heresy  had  there  bee^  -  *!>-« 
days  a  German  Inquisition  in  working  order.     That  he  escaped 
prosecution  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  l^^l^^^^'^'^^'J^l 
persecution  was  thoroughly  out  of  gear.    In  the  heights  of  his 
muminated  quietism  all  the  personality  of  the  devotee  was  lost  in 
1  abyss  of  Divinity.    No  human  tongue  could  describe ^*1^;.;-J^ 
nation  to  God  in  which  the  whole  being  is  merged  so  that  it  lost 
all  sense  of  power  of  its  own.    No  priestly  ministrant  or  mediator 
tvas  required.     The  individual  could  bring  his  soul  into  relations 
v-ith  the  Godhead  so  intimate  that  it  ,was  virtually  lost    n  the 
Divine  Essence,  and  he  could  become  so  thorough  y  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy_Ghos^that_hewas^s^speak,  inspired,  and 

'  .  Mosheim  de  Begl>ardis,  pp.  305,  483-57.-Jundt,  Les  Amis  de  Dieu   pp. 
Mosneim  i  b  i-  b.— D'Argentrt,  Coll.  Judic.  I.  II..152.- 

65-66.— Gersoni  0pp. Ed.  1494, XV. Z,  xvi.B.     "      S  ',   ,„-  ..-   166-188- 

Altmever  Les  Prficurseurs  de  la  R«forme  aux  Pays-Bas,  I.  107-117,  166  18». 
Acquoy  Gerardi  Magni  Epistolae,  Amstelod.  1857,  pp.  28, 32-5,  37-8, 40-2  48-9 
SI  57-60,  69,  83,  lOl.-lvon  der  Hardt,  HI.  107-20.-BoBet-Maury,  Gerard 
Groo't,  pp.  37-8,  49-54,  62-4,  83-5. 
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his  acts  were  the  acts  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity     All  this 
was  possible  for  the  layman  without  sacerdotal  observance     Man 

self  at  one  with  God  without  the  intervention  of  the  priest  * 
Great  as  was  Tauler's  renown  as  the  foremost  preacher  of  his 

as'^Sld  1  'cT-  °'f  '^'^"  '''  -ysterious^aym^Xown 
as  the  Friend  of  God  in  the  Oberland.  In  the  fuU  strenc^th  of 
mature  manhood,  when  at  least  fifty  years  of  age  and  2en  .H 
Strassburg  was  hanging  on  his  words,  a  stranger  sought  his  pre 
ence  and  probed  to  the  bottom  his  secret  weaknesses^  He ?aTa 
Pharisee,  proud  of  his  learning  and  his  skill  in  scholastic  theo  ol 
before  he  could  be  fit  for  the  guidance  of  souls  he  mus   castoff  fl,' 

God  alone     Overcome  by  the  mystic  power  of  his  visitor  the 

command  ^tf'f  "'"^^'  .^''  '''''''  ^^'  ^  ^^^^^^^      '    ^ 
command  of  the  stranger,  who  never  revealed  his  name  Tauler 

for  two  years  abstained  from  preaching  and  from  hear^'  confls 

~     From  this  struggle  with  himseff  he  emerged  a'fw^an 

the  .r,     T  "'  ''^  '■^'"^*^'''^  ^-'J  -'  FrienI  of  God  wW 
the  nameless  stranger  wa«  engaged  in  selecting  and  uniting  f 

rise  to  ftTaSde  ""  JJ»*  -—«.  for  only  rare  soulfcould 
rise  to  the  altitude  m  which  they  would  surely  wish  onlv  what 
God  wishes  and  dislike  what  God  dislikes  •  bnt  ZToA     I 
scattered  from  the  ^therlands  to  Soa  Ind  fi^mth?Rhr 
lands  to  Hungary.  _Temblewei^the^es  and  spSuS  cot 

and  Quietism  were  recogmzed  and  in  So3  1  C  .    °"?  *"  """"'"'^" 

1.  370,  469,523,  589.  '^'"'"''^-^''^^b,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  BUcher, 

t  VitiE  Tauleri  Historia 
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flicts,  the  alternations  of  hope  and  despair,  oi  ra\^shing  ecstasies 
and  hideous  temptations,  with  which  God  tried  the  neophyte  who 
sought  to  ascend  into  the  serene  atmosphere  of  mystic  illuminism 
—struggles  and  conflicts  which  form  a  strangely  resembling  pro- 
totype^'of  those  which  for  long  years  tested  the  steadfastness  of 
John  Bunyan.  When  at  length  the  initiation  was  safely  endured, 
God  drew  them  to  him,  he  illuminated  their  souls  so  that  they  be- 
came one  with  him;  they  were  gods  by  grace,  even  as  he  is  God 
by  nature.  Then  they  were  in  a  condition  of  absolute  sinlessness, 
and  could  enjoy  the  assurance  that  it  would  continue  during  life, 
so  that  at  death  they  would  ascend  at  once  to  heaven  with  no 
prehminary  purgatory.* 

In  many  of  their  tenets  and  practices  there  is  a  strange  rever- 
beration of  Hinduism,  aU  the  stranger  that  there  can  be  no  possi- 
ble connection  between  them,  unless  perchance  there  may  be  some 
elements  derived  from  mystic  Arabic  AristoteUanism,  which  so 
strongly  influenced  scholastic  thought.f     As  the  old  Brahmanic 
tapas,  or  austere  meditation,  enabled  man  to  acquire  a  share  of  the 
divine  nature,  so  the  interior  exercises  of  the  Friends  of  God  assim- 
ilated man  to  the  Divinity,  and  the  miraculous  powers  which  they 
acquired  find  their  prototypes  in  the  Eishis  and  Eahats.    The  self- 
inflicted  barbarities  of  the  Yoga  system  were  emulated  in  the  efforts 
necessary  to  subdue  the  rebellious  flesh ;  Rulman  Merswin,  for  in- 
stance, used  to  scourge  himself  with  wires  and  then  rub  salt  into 
the  wounds.     The  rehgious  ecstasies  of  the  Friends  of  God  were 
the  counterpart  of  the  Samadhi  or  beatific  insensibility  of  the 
Hindu ;  and  the  supreme  good  which  they  set  before  themselves 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sankhya  school— the  renunciation  of 
the  wiU  and  the  freedom  from  all  passions  and  desires,  even  that 
of  salvation.    Yet  these  resemblances  were  modified  by  the  Chris- 
tian sense  of  the  omnipotence  and  omnipresence  of  God,  and  by 
the  more  practical  character  of  the  Western  mind,  which  did  not 
send  its  votaries  into  the  jungle  and  forest,  but  ordered  them,  if 
laymen,  to  continue  their  worldly  life ;  if  rich,  they  were  not  to 
despoil  themselves,  but  to  employ  their  riches  in  good  works,  and 
to  discharge  their  duties  to  man  as  well  as  to  God.    Eulman  Mers- 

*  Jundt,  pp.  37-9,  60-2,  83,  106-7,  166,  313. 

t  See  Renan,  Averro^s  et  V Averroisme,  3«  t^.  pp.  95,  144-6. 
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win  was  a  banker,  and  continued  in  active  business  while  found- 
mg  the  community  of  the  GrUn  Wohrd  and  writing  the  treaties 
which  were  the  support  and  the  comfort  of  the  faithful.  Yet  tl 
chief  of  them  all  and  his  immediate  disciples  founded  a  hermL'e 

iiZ  vl  J  Tbe  unutterable  wickedness  of  man  called  for 

ZZinr""-     ^'^f  •1?'^^^'  P-^t'I-'^e,  famine,  had  been  dis- 
CnTt,   Tf™'"^''  ^""^  °"'y  ^^'^  intercession  of  the  Friends  of 
i-od  had  obtained  repeated  reprieves.    The  Great  Schism  in  1378 
was  a  new  and  still  greater  calamity,  and  in  1379  an  angel  me  '• 
senger  informed  them  that  the  final  punishment  was  postponed  for" 

"d  le  d  r"  f  ''r.""^  mysteriously  called  to  assemble  L" 
that  T.  t.    '  f  "^"  ^"^*'^  ''^^"^'^t  *  l^^tter  informing  them 

that,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Virgin,  God  had  granted  a  res;i  e  o^ 
three  years  prov  ded  they  would  constitute  themselves  "Zone^f 

two  aays  in  the  week  from  noon  to  eve,  and  then  only  to  ask  for 
necessaries  or  to  give  spiritual  counsel.  To  this  they  aLnted  atl 
not  long  afterwards  they  disappear  from  view  *      ^  '      '' 

The  Friends  of  God  are  noteworthy  not  only  as  a  significant 
development  of  the  spiritual  tendencies  of  the  age,  but  tfrha' 
a  pecuhar  interest  for  us  from  their  relations  wifh  the  Churchl 

Ser     rt  "'''  *'^  '^"^•^"^  ^^  '""^  ^'■-  Spirit  of  X 

other.     They  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  latter,  though  they  avoid 

'N^^7Tf^\T''  ^^*--g--  of  the  pare^nt  sec  .     The 

ofT^e  rS  'I  '""^  "''  *^'  "^P'"*''"'^  ^^^^1^*  of  -«°etic  illuminism 
of  he  Beghards,  reappears  in  the  same  sense  in  the  most  notable  rf 
Eulman  Merswin's  works,  attributed  until  recently  to  Henry  Suso 
ll^TrfV^''  ^'''''  confounded  the  Friends  of  GodtTh 
o  tttTi^'jf  ^^^^.^^-'^  "^--  Buechehn"  wa!wr;;e; 
as  we  h.?^       of  denouncing  the  errors  of  the  latter.     In  much 

cClZy^:^"'  T'^  ^^«-  "-  current  doctrines  oTthe 
sevente^^r^     ?  aberrations  further  than  those  which  in  the 

mr  To  Td::  T?  ^^''T'  ^"  '^^^''^-  -^  ^'« 

Many  Jews  and  M.  i  *^'{  '^''^'^^  «P<^«*1  errors  of  their  own. 
^         '  ^""^  ^^T^^lems^^liej^^^^  for  God  aban- 

"  •'"°''''  PP-  143,  164,  308-9,  312-13,  316-17. 
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dons  none  who  seek  him,  and  though  they  ^-^ -J^Jg^^^^^^^^^^^ 
baT,tism  God  himself  baptizes  them  spiritually  m  the  suttermgs  oi 
theSh  agony.     In  the  same  spirit  they  refused  to  denounce  the 
heret  c  to  hlan  justice  for  fear  of  anticipating  divine  justice; 
S  could  tolerate^im  in  the  world  as  long  as  God  saw  fit   o  do 
so     Yet  they  had  one  saving  principle  which  preserved  them 
^om  the  temporal  and  spiritual  consequences  of  the-rrors  giv^ 
inff  us  a  valuable  insight  into  the  relations  between  the  Church 
and  heresy     While  denouncing  in  the  strongest  language  the  cor- 
^ptfonTand  worldliness  of  the  establishment,  they  professed  the 
Zl  ;:plicit  obedience  to  Rome,  and  much  -Id  be  ov^l.^^ 
or  pardoned  so  long  as  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  ^^^^^^°^ 
cIuTn  question.    When,  in  June,  1377,  the  Friend  of  God  in 
the  Oberland  was  inspired  to  visit,  with  a  comrade,  Gregory  XL, 
Ind  watn  Hm  of  the  Lgers  which  threatened  C^^^^o^^y^ 
spoke  to  him  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  though  he  f  ^f.^^ 
angered,  he  finally  recognized  in  them  the  envoys  of  the  Holy 
cStand  honorld  them  greatly,  urging  them  to  -ume  then- 
abandoned  design  of  founding  a  great  ^-f^-^^l^jtl 
Grefforv  was  relentless  in  the  extermination  of  Waldenses  Jieg 
hS  L  the  remnants  of  the  Cathari,  but  ^^^es^  nettling  to  ob^ 
iect  to  in  the  mysticism  and  iUummism  of  his  visitors.    He  ma 
':^ln  take  offence  when  they  threatened  him  with  dea  h  w  th^ 
in  the  twelvemonth  if  he  did  not  reform  the  Church.     In  effect  he 
died  »28,  1378;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Gerson,  his  dying 
tJrets  were  not  that  he  had  neglected  these  warnings,  but  that 
bv  toolredulously  listening  to  the  visions  of  male  and  female 
pL  rets  he  had  p'aved  thelay  for  the  ^-t  Jhism  .^^^^^^ 
foresaw  would  break  out  when  he  was  removed  from  the  scene. 

TfTer  tMs  hasty  review  of  the  more  orthodox  developments  of 
nivstitm  we  ly  return  to  the  history  of  the  Brethren  o  the 
ZesTrit  who  maintained  the  pantheistic  doctrine  m  all  ite 
crulity  anddidnot^hrinkfrom^^  ^ow- 

347.-Nider  Form.car.  ni.  ^-^^r  on.  de  K  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

There  is  notMng  ™P™''^"^ '"  ^'j^^™;"  Apocalyptic  inspiration  was 
Friends  of  God  in  the.  -terv.ew jth  Gre  o  y.  P^  JP^^^,^^;„,  ,,  Siena, 
common  at  the  period,  and  St.  Birgitt^  oi  ow  ,u„essors  of  St.  Peter, 

were  not  particularly  reticent  in  their  language  to  the  successors 
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ards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  transcendent  merits 
of  beggary,  so  long  acknowledged,  began  to  be  questioned.     In 
1274  the  Council  of  Lyons  endeavored  to  suppress  the  unauthor- 
ized mendicant  associations.     In  1286  Honorius  lY.  condemned 
the  Segarellists,  and  some  ten  years  later  the  persecution,  by  Boni- 
face YIII.,  of  the  Celestines  and  stricter  Franciscans  showed  that 
poverty  was  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  virtue. 
About  the  same  time  he  issued  a  bull  ordering  the  active  persecu- 
tion of  some  heretics,  whose  teaching  that  perfection  required  men 
and  women  to  go  naked  and  not  to  labor  with  the  hands  would 
seem  to  identify  them  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.     The 
same  feeling  manifested  itself  contemporaneously  in  Germany. 
The  first  instance  of  actual  persecution  recorded  is  a  curt  notice 
that,  in  1290,  the  Franciscan  lector  at  Colmar  caused  to  be  arrested 
two   Beghards   and  two  Beguines,  and  several  others  at  Basle 
whom  he  considered  to  be  heretics.     Two  years  later  the  Provin- 
cial Council  of  Mainz,  held  at  Aschaffenburg,  emphatically  repeat- 
ed the  condemnation  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguines,  expressed  by 
the  previous  council  of  1259,  and  this  was  again  repeated  by  an- 
other council  of  Mainz  in  1310,  while  other  canons  regulating  the 
recognized  communities  of  Beguines  show  that  the  distinction  was 
clearly  drawn  between  those  who  led  a  settled  life  under  super- 
vision and  the  wandering  beggars  who  preached  in  caverns  and 
disseminated  doctrines  little  understood,  but  regarded  with  suspi- 

It  was  Henry  von  Yirnenburg,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  how- 
ever, who  commenced  the  war  against  them  which  was  to  last  so 
long.  Elected  in  1306,  he  immediately  assembled  a  provincial 
council,  of  which  the  first  two  canons  are  devoted  to  them  with  an 
amphtude  proving  how  important  they  were  becoming.  They 
wore  a  long  tabard  and  tunics  with  cowls  distinguishing  them 
from  the  people  at  large;  they  had  the  hardihood  to  engage  in 
public  disputation  with  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  and  the 
obstinacy  to  refuse  to  be  overcome  in  argument,  and,  what  was 
worse,  their  persistent  beggary  was  so  successful  that  it  sensibly 
diminished  the  ahns  which  were  the  support  of  the  authorized 

*  Raynald.  ann.  1296,  No.  34.-Annal.  Domin.  Colmar.  ann.  1290  (Urstisu 
■Germ.  Histor.  II.  25).— Hartzheim  IV.  54,  201. 
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Mendicants.     AU  this  shows  the  absence  of  any  papal  inquisition 
and  an  enjoyment  of  practical  toleration  unknown  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  Germany,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Beghards  did 
not  publicly  reveal  their  more  dangerous  and  repulsive  doctrines, 
for  the  enumeration  of  their  errors  by  the  council  presents  them 
in  a  very  moderate  form.     Still,  the  archbishop  pronounced  them 
excommunicated  heretics,  to  be  suppressed  by  the  secular  arm  un- 
less they  recanted  within  fifteen  days.     A  month  was  given  them 
to  abandon  their  garments  and  mode  of  life,  after  which  they 
were  to  earn  their  bread  by  honest  labor.     This  was  well-inten- 
tioned legislation,  but  it  seems  to  have  remained  whoUy  inopera- 
tive.    The  Beghards  continued  to  assail  the  Mendicants  with  such 
ardor  and  success  that  the  Franciscans,  who  were  crippled  by  the 
death  of  their  lector  in  1305,  applied  for  succor  to  their  general, 
Gonsalvo.     The  necessity  must  have  been  pressing,  for  in  1308  he 
sent  to  their  assistance  the  greatest  schoolman  of  the  Order,  Duns 
Scotus.     He  was  received  with  the  enthusiasm  which  his  eminence 
merited,  but,  unfortunately,  he  died  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
and  the  Beghards  were  able  to  continue  their  proselytism  without 
efficient  opposition.^ 

About  this  time  their  missionary  labors  seem  to  have  become 
particularly  active  and  to  have  attracted  wide  attention.  We  have 
seen  how,  in  1310,  the  Beguine,  Marguerite  Porete  of  Hainault,  was 
burned  in  Paris,  and  bore  her  martyrdom  with  unshrinking  firm- 
ness. In  the  same  year  occurred  the  Council  of  Mainz  already 
referred  to,  and  also  a  council  of  Treves,  in  which  their  unauthor- 
ized exposition  of  Scripture  was  denounced,  and  all  parish  priests 
were  required  to  summon  them  to  abandon  their  evil  ways  within 
a  fortnight,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  In  1309  we  hear  of 
certain  wandering  hypocrites  called  Lollards,  who,  throughout 
Hainault  and  Brabant,  had  considerabje  success  in  obtaining  con- 
verts among  noble  ladies.f 

This  missionary  fervor  seems  to  have  attracted  attention  to  the 
sect,  leading  to  special  condemnation  under  the  authority  of  the 

-  Concil.  Colon,  ann.  1306,  c.  1,  2  (Hartzheim  IV.  100-2).-Wadding.  ann. 
1305,  No.  12.— Mosheim  de  Beghardis  pp.  232-4. 

t  Concil.  Trevirens.  ann.  1310  c.  51  (Martene  Thesaur.  IV.  250).-Hocsemii 
Gest.  Pontif.  Leod.  Lib.  i.  c  31  (Cbapeaville,  II.  350). 
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General  CouncU  of  Vienne,  which  was  assembled  in  November 
1311.     The  heresy  had  evidently  been  studied  with  some  care  for 
the  first  tolerably  complete  account  which  we  have  of  its  doctrines 
IS  embodied  in  the  canon  proscribing  it.     Bishops  and  inquisitors 
were  ordered  to  perform  their  office  diligently  in  tracking  aU  who 
entertamed  it,  and  seeing  that  they  were  duly  punished  unless 
they  would  freely  abjure.     Unfortunately,  Clement's  zeal  was  not 
satisfied  with  this.     The  pious  women  who  hved  in  communities 
under  the  name  of  Beguines  were  not  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  heretical  wanderers.     In  another  canon,  therefore   the  Be 
guinages  are  described  as  infected  with  those  who  dispute  about 
the  Trinity  and  the  Divine  Essence  and  disseminate  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  faith.     These  establishments  are  therefore  abolished 
At  the  same  time  there  was  evidently  a  feeling  that  this  was  in- 
flicting a  wrong,  and  the  canon  ends  with  the  contradictory  dec- 
aration  that  faithful  women,  either  vowing  chastity  or  not  mav 
hve  together  in  houses  and  devote  themselves  to  penitence  and 
the  service  of  God.     There  was  a  lamentable  lack  of  clearness 
about  this  which  left  it  for  the  local  prelates  to  interpret  their 
duty  according  to  their  wishes.* 

_   The  Clementines,  or  book  of  canon  law  containing  these  pro- 
visions, was  not  issued  during  Clement's  life,  and  it  was  not  until 
November  1317,  that  his  successor,  John  XXII.,  gave  them  legal 
force  by  their  authoritative  pubhcation.     Apparently  the  bishops 
waited  for  this,  for  during  the  interim  we  hear  nothing  of  perse- 
cution, until  August,  1317,  just  before  the  issue  of  the  Clemen- 
tines, when  John  of  Zurich,  Bishop  of  Strassburg,  suddenly  took 
the  matter  up     He  did  not  act  under  the  canons  of  Vienne,  but 
under  those  of  1310  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Mainz,  of  which 
province  he  was  a  suffragan ;  but  an  allusion  to  the  penalties  de- 
creed by  the  Holy  See  shows  that  the  action  at  Vienne  was  known 
Ihe  Beghards  apparently  had  sought  no   concealment,  for  he 
threatened  with  excommunication  all  who  should  not  within  three 
days  lay  aside  the  distinguishing  garments  of  the  sect,  and  their 
fearless  pubhcity  is  further  shown  by  the  bishop's  confiscating  the 
houses  m  which  their  assemblies  were  held,  and  forbidding  any  ■ 
one  to  read  or  bsten  to  or  possess  their  hymns  and  writings,  which 


*  C.  3,  Clement,  v.  iii. ;  C.  1,  iii.  xi. 
II.— 24 
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were  to  be  delivered  up  for  burning  within  fifteen  days.     The 
fact  that  among  them  were  many  clerks  in  holy  orders,  monks, 
married  folks,  and  others,  shows  that  their  opinions  were  widely 
held  among  those  who  were  not  mere  wandering  beggars— the 
latter  probably  being  merely  the  missionaries  who  made  converts 
and  administered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  faithful.     John  of 
Zurich  was  not  content  with  merely  threatening.     He  made  a  vis- 
itation of  his  diocese,  in  which  he  found  many  of  the  sectaries.    He 
organized  an  Inquisition  of  learned  theologians,  by  whom  they 
were  tried ;  those  who  recanted  were  sentenced  to  wear  crosses— 
the  first  authentic  record  in  Germany  of  the  use  of  this  penance, 
so  long  since  estabhshed  elsewhere— and  those  who  were  obstinate 
he  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  burned.     These  active 
proceedings  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  regular  exercise  of  the 
episcopal  Inquisition  on  German  soil.      Multitudes  of  Beghards 
fled  from  the  diocese,  and  in  June,  1318,  the  bishop  had  the  satis- 
faction of  reporting  his  success  to  his  fellow-suffragans  and  urg- 
ing them  to  follow  his  example.     Yet  this  persecution,  if  sharp, 
was  transitory,  for  in  1319  we  find  him  again  issuing  letters  to  his 
clergy,  saying  that  the  Clementines  had  been  enforced  elsewhere, 
but  not  in  the  diocese  of  Strassburg.     All  incumbents  are  ordered, 
under  pain  of  suspension,  to  require  the  Beguines  to  lay  aside  their 
vestments  within  fifteen  days  and  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  the 
Church.     If  any  refuse,  the  inquisitors  will  be  instructed  to  inqmre 
into  their  faith.* 

*  Mosheim  de  Beghardis,  pp.  255-61,  268-9.-Haupt,  Zeitschrift  fiir  K.  G. 

1885,  pp.  561-4.  • 

Many  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Vienne  were  circulated  at  the  time,  but 
Clement  desiring  a  revision,  ordered  them  to  be  destroyed  or  surrendered.  Af- 
ter recasting  them,  they  were  adopted  by  a  consistory  held  March  21,  1314,  and 
copies  were  sent  to  some  of  the  universities;  but  Clement's  death,  on  April  20, 
caused  new  delay.  John  XXII.  subjected  them  to  another  revision,  and  they 
were  finally  published  October  25,  I317.-Franz  Ehrle,  Archiv  fiir  Litteratur-  u. 
Kirchengeschichte,  1885,  pp.  541-2. 

The  contradictory  character  of  the  provisions  concerning  the  Begumes  is 
doubtless  attributable  to  these  repeated  revisions. 

The  manner  in  which  John  of  Zurich  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Strassburg  is 
highly  illustrative  of  the  methods  of  the  papal  curia.  On  the  death  of  Bishop 
Frederic,  the  chapter  divided  and  elected  four  aspirants,  among  whom  was  John 
of  Ochsenstein,  a  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  who,  to  secure  his  confirmation, 
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Meanwhile  the  publication  of  the  Clementines  had  produced 
results  not  corresponding  exactly  to  the  intentions  of  Clement. 
The  canon  directed  against  the  heretics  received  Httle  attention, 
and  five  years  elapse  before  we  hear  of  any  serious  persecutions 
under  it.     The  heretics  were  poor ;  there  were  no  spoils  to  tempt 
episcopal  officials  to  the  thankless  labor  of  tracking  them  and  try- 
ing them,  and  few  of  the  bishops  had  the  zeal  of  John  of  Zurich 
to  divert  them  from  their  temporal  cares  and  pleasures.     The 
Beguinages,  however,  were  an  easy  prey ;  there  was  property  to 
be  confiscated  in  reward  of  intelligent  activity.    Besides,  many  of 
the  establishments  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  and  were  virtually  or  absolutely  Tertiary  houses,  the  de- 
struction of  Avhich  gratified  the  inextinguishable  jealousy  between 
the  secular  clergy  and  the  Orders :  the  struggle  between  John 
XXII.  and  the  Franciscans,  moreover,  was  commencing,  and  the 
Tertiaries  of  the  latter,  who  were  popularly  known  as  Beguines  in 
France,  were  fair  game.    The  bishops  for  the  most  part,  therefore, 
neglected  the  saving  clause  of  the  canon  respecting  the  Beguin- 
ages, and  construed  hterally  and  pitilessly  the  orders  for  their 
abolition.     So   eager  were  they  to  gratify  their  vindictiveness 
against  the  Mendicants  that,  when  these  interfered  to  save  their 
Tertiaries,  they  were  excommunicated  as  fautors  and  defenders  of 
heresy.     Thus  arose  a  persecution  which,  though  bloodless,  was 
most  deplorable.    All  through  France  and  Germany  and  Italy  the 
poor  creatures  were  turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  without  means 
of  support.    Those  who  could,  found  husbands ;  many  were  driven 
to  a  life  of  prostitution,  others,  doubtless,  perished  of  want  and 
exposure.     Even  the  quasi-conventual  dress  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  was  proscribed,  and  they  were  forced  to  wear  gay 
colors  under  pain  of  excommunication.     In  the  history  of  the 
Church  there  have  been  many  more  cruel  persecutions,  but  few 
which  in  suddenness  and  extent  have  caused  greater  misery,  and 
none,  we  are  safe  to  say,  so  wanton,  causeless,  and  lacking  even 
the  shadow  of  justification.    The  impression  made  on  the  popular 

sent  to  Clement  V.  his  chancellor,  John  of  Zurich,  Bishop  of  Eichstedt,  and  the 
Abbot  of  Pairis.  The  envoys  returned  bringing  papal  briefs,  one  appointing  the 
chancellor  to  the  contested  see,  and  another  filling  that  of  Eichstedt  with  the 
abbot.— Closener's  Chronik  (Chron.  der  deutschen  Stadte,  VIII.  91). 
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mind  is  seen  in  the  current  report  that  on  his  death-bed  Clement 
bitterly  repented  of  three  things— that  he  had  poisoned  the  Em- 
peror Henry  YII.  and  that  he  had  destroyed  the  Orders  of  the 
Templars  and  of  the  Beguines.^ 

The  Church  had  declared,  in  the  great  Council  of  Lateran,  that 
no  congregations  should  be  allowed  to  exist  save  under  some  ap- 
proved rule.     The  Beguines  had  gradually,  almost  unconsciously, 
grown  up  in  practical  contravention  of  this  canon.     The  solution 
of  their  present  difficulties  lay  in  attaching  themselves  to  some 
recognized  Order,  and  John  XXII.,  in  1319,  recognizing  the  mis- 
chief wrought  by  the  heedless  legislation  of  Yienne,  promised 
exemption  from  further  persecution  of  those  who  would  become 
Mendicant  Tertiaries.    Large  numbers  of  them  sought  this  refuge, 
though  their  adhesion  was  more  nominal  than  real.   They  preserved 
their  self-government,  their  habits  of  labor,  and  their  ownership 
of  individual  property.     In  a  bull  of  December  31,  1320,  and  oth- 
ers of  later  date,  John  drew  the  distinction  between  those  who 
lived  piously  and  obediently  in  their  houses,  and  those  who  wan- 
dered around  disputing  on  matters  of  faith.     The  former,  he  is 
told,  amount  to  two  hundred  thousand  in  Germany  alone,  and  he 
bitterly  reproached  the  bishops  who  were  disturbing  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  comparatively  small  number  whose  misconduct  had 
drawn  forth  the  misinterpreted  condemnation  of  Clement.     They 
are  in  future  to  be  left  in  peace.    This,  at  least,  put  an  end,  in  1321, 
to  the  persecution  of  those  of  Strassburg.f 

The  innocent  Beguines  thus  obtained  a  breathing-space,  and 
the  gaps  in  their  ranks  were  soon  fiUed  up.  The  obnoxious  mem- 
bers^ however,  felt  the  effects  of  the  Clementine  canon  as  severely 
as  the  habitual  sloth  and  indifference  of  the  German  prelates  in 
such  matters  would  permit.     Archbishop  Henry,  of  Cologne,  was 

: ^ % 

*  Guill.  Nangiac.  Contin.  ann.  1317.-Ripoll  11.  169. -Wadding,  ann.  1319, 
No.  11 ;  Ejusd.  Regest.  Johann.  PP.  XXII.  No.  81.-Vitodurani  Chron.  ann.  1317 
(Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  I.  1785-6).— Chron.  Sanpetrin.  Erfurt,  ann.  1315  (Menken. 
Ill  325).— Chron.  Magdeburgens.  ann.  1317  (Meibom.  Rer.  German.  II.  337).- 
Chron.  Egmondan.  ann.  1317  (Matthaei  Analect.  IV.  161).-Mosheim  de  Beghar- 

dis,  pp.  251,  269. 

t  Mosheim,  pp.  189-90.— Martini  Append,  ad  Mosheim,  pp.  630-2,  638-40- 
C.  1  Extrav.  Commun.  iii.  9.-Ripoll  II.  169-70.-Haupt,  Zeitschrift  fur  K.  G. 
1885,  pp.  517,  524. 
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one  of  the  few  who  manifested  an  active  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  his  exertions  were  rewarded  with  considerable  success.     The 
Lollards  and  Beghards  no  longer  ventured  to  show  themselves 
publicly,  and  in  the  absence  of  organized  machinery  it  was  not 
easy  to  detect  them,  but  in  1322  the  archbishop  had  the  good- 
fortune  to  capture  the  most  formidable  heresiarch  of  the  region 
Walter,  known  as  the  Lollard,  was  a  Hollander,  and  was  the  most 
active  and  successful  of  the  Beghard  missionaries.     He  was  not 
an  educated  man,  and  was  ignorant  of  Latin,  but  he  had  a  keen 
mtelligence  and  ready  eloquence,  indefatigable  enthusiasm  and 
persuasiveness.     His  proselyting  labors  were  facilitated  by  his 
numerous  writings  in  the  vernacular,  which  were  eao-erly  circu- 
lated from  hand  to  hand.     He  had  been  busy  in  Mainz,  where  he 
had  numerous  disciples,  and  came  from  there  to  Coloo-ne  where 
he  chanced- to  fall  into  the  archbishop's  hands.    He  made  no  secret 
of  his  belief,  refused  to  abjure,  and  welcomed  death  in  the  service 
of  his  faith.    The  severest  tortures  were  vainly  employed  to  force 
him  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  fellow-believers ;  his  constancy  was 
unalterable,  and  he  perished  in  the  flames  with  serene  cheerful- 
ness.* 

The  episcopal  Inquisition  was  not  as  efficient  as  the  zeal  of  the 
archbishop  might  wish,  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  pursued  its  labors 
with  mdiiJerent  success.     In  1323  we  hear  of  a  priest  detected  in 
heresy,  who  was  duly  degraded  and  burned.    In  1325  o-reater 
results  followed  the  accidental  discovery  of  an  assembly  of  Beo- 
hards.     The  story  told  is  the  legend  common  to  other  places,  of°a 
Husband,  whose  suspicions  were  aroused,  tracking  his  wife  to  the 
nocturnal  conventicle  and  witnessing  the  sensual  orgies  which 
were  popularly  believed  to  be  customary  in  such  places      The 
episcopal  Inquisition  was  rewarded  with  a  large  number  of  cul- 
prits, whose  trial  was  speedy  and  sure.     Those  who  would  not 
abjure,  about  fifty  in  number,  were  put  to  death-some  at  the 
stake,  and  some  drowned  in  the  Ehine,  a  novel  punishment  for 
Heresy,  which  shows  how  uncertain  as  yet  were  the  dealino-s  with 
heretics  in  Germany.    It  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  these  poor 
cVeatures  may  have  sought  to  shield  their  errors  under  the  repu- 
tation of  the  great  Dominican  preacher.  Master  Eckart,  and  thus 

*  Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1322. 
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brought  upon  him  the  prosecution  which  worried  him  to  death. 
It  is  possible,  also,  that  pursuit  of  this  higher  game  may  have 
diverted  the  archbishop  from  the  chase  of  the  humbler  quarry, 
for  we  hear  of  no  further  victims  in  the  next  few  years,  though 
we  are  told  that  the  heresy  was  by  no  means  suppressed.* 

Archbishop  Henry  died  in  1331  without  further  success,  so  far 
as  the  records  show,  and  his  successor  Waleran,  Count  of  Juliers, 
took  up  the  cause  in  more  systematic  fashion.     He  endeavored  to 
organize  a  permanent  episcopal  Inquisition  by  appointing  a  commis- 
sioner whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire  after  heretics,  and  who  had 
power  to  reconcile  and  absolve  those  who  should  recant— m  fact, 
an  inquisitor  under  another  name.     The  success  of  this  attempt 
did  not  correspond  to  its  deserts.     In  March,  1335,  Waleran  was 
obliged  to  announce  that  the  evil  had  greatly  increased  m  both 
the  city  and  diocese,  and  he  called  upon  aU  his  prelates  and  clergy 
to  assist  his  Inquisition  by  rigidly  enforcing  the  statutes  of  Arch- 
bishop Henry.     This  was  as  ineffective  as  the  previous  measures. 
The  heretics  were  so  bold  that  they  openly  wore  the  garments  of 
the  sect  and  foUowed  its  practices;  nay,  more,  the  inquisitor  was 
either  so  negligent  or  so  corrupt  that  he  gave  absolutions  without 
requiring  conformity.      In  October  of  the  same  year,  therefore, 
the  archbishop  issued  another  pastoral  epistle,  in  which  he  pro- 
nounced all  such  absolutions  void,  and  deplored  the  constant  spread 

of  the  heresy.f  .  ,      ^  .    . 

The  zeal  of  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  was  not  without  imi- 
tators Throughout  Westphaha,  Bishops  Ludwig  of  Munster, 
Gottfrid  of  Osnabruck,  Gottfrid  of  Minden,  and  Bernhard  of  Pa- 
derborn  had  been  active  in  eradicating  the  heresy  withm  their 
dioceses  In  1335  Bishop  Berthold  of  Strassburg  made  a  spas- 
modic effort  to  enforce  the  Clementines,  and  in  the  same  year 
there  were  some  victims  burned  in  Mfetz.  The  Magdeburg  Arch- 
bishop Otto  was  of  more  tolerant  temper.  In  1336  a  number  of 
"  Brethren  of  the  Lofty  Spirit "  were  detected  in  his  city,  who  did 
not  hesitate,  under  examination,  to  admit  their  behef ,  which  to 

*  Gesta  Treviror.  ann.  1323  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  IV.  410).-Chron.  Egmon- 
dan.  (Matth^i  Analect.  IV.  233-4). -Vitoduram  Chron.  (Eccard.  Corp.  Histor.  I. 

1814-15). 

t  Hartzheim  IV.  436,  438. 
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pious  ears  sounded  like  the  most  horrible  blasDhemv  •  v^t  >,»  vu 
grated  the.  after  a  few  days'  confinement  on  tSmp'i;  ,tat^ 
ng  the:r  errors  verbaUy.     In  this  same  year,  however  we  have 

opportunely  of  canonical  purgation.     Fourteen'^.f  th"m  f^d  t 
procure  the  requisite  number  of  conjurators,  and  were  dl  burned 

Who  ^„  I  :r  jr.n' ™  s':r:r:,"«". 
.er^  bun.:  °„'r;:ttr  irrittr '•  ■■" "- 

j:.vtiu  tu vested  ot  its  supernatural 
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embroidery,  the  heresy,  probably  Luciferan,  -^^l^^^^^^  Z 
which  excited  enthusiasm  in  its  followers,  for  at  the  place  ot  exe 
rutfon  they  declared  that  the  flames  lighted  to  c—e^tb.- 
were  golden  chariots  to  carry  them  to  heaven.     Another  nstance 
If lucitanism  occurred  at  Sakburg,  in  1340,  when  a  pnest  named 
Rudolph  in  the  cathedral,  cast  to  the  ground  the  cup  contammg 
fh'  b  ood  of  Christ,  a  sacrilege  which  he  had  previously  commit, 
ted  aV  Halle.    Unier  examination,  he  — ^.*™^f  ^;;,^^ 
and  asserted  the  final  salvation  of  Satan  and  h.s  angels.     He  was 
obstinate  to  the  last,  and  consequently  was  burned. 

The  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  had  by  no  means  been  sup- 
pressed    In  1339  three  aged  heresiarohs  of  the  sect  were  captured 

Tc  nstance  and  tried  by  the  ^-^^^P"  I>^-f  "^^PJ.S,;' 
sensuality  were  proved  against  them,  and  they  described  their  ab- 
rreSfof  thelites  of  the  Church  in  the  most  ^^^^^^l^;^;^ 
Their  constancy  held  good  until  they  were  brought  to  the  place 
S  execution,  wLn  it  failed  them;  they  -anted  and  je^^^^^^^ 
fenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  a  dungeon  on  bread  and  ^^  ater. 
Tn  1342  at  Wiirzburg,  two  more  were  forced  to  recantation.     Per- 

ecS,  hoIv:r,  wt  spasmodic,  and  in  many  places  toleration 
prTctica  ly  existed.      Thus,  in  Suabia,  in  1347,  we  are  told  tha 
the  heresy  of  the  Beghards  spread  without  let  or  hindrance.    It 
Is  impossible  to  eradicate  it,  even  had  there  been  efforts  made 

o  suXs  it  which  there  were  not,  and  it  would  eventuaUy  have 
overtrned  the  Church  had  there  not  finally  arisen  theologians 

qhle  and  willinsr  to  combat  it.f 

ATout  this  period  flourished  Conrad  of  MontpeUier,  a  canon 
of  Eatibon  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day,  who  wrote 
:  traSa'^st  the  sect.  In  spite  of  the  condemnation  uttered  by 
the  Council  of  Vienne,  he  says  it  continues  to  -reas-nd  mij.^ 
r,lv  as  there  are  no  prelates  found,  to  oppose  it.  The  heretics 
Se  ros^JyTgnorant  peasants  and  mechanics,  who  wander  around 
wearing  tUdistinctfve  garments  of  the  sect,  which  are  also  fre^ 
■  qully  used  as  a  disguise  by  Waldenses.    They  seek  hospitably  of 

.  Vitodurani  Chron.  (Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  I.  1833-4, 1839^0)._Dalham  Con- 

'"■  ^:^1  Son.  (Eccard.  1. 1906-7.  n67-8).-Ul..a„,  Reformers  before 
the  Reformation,  Menzies'  Translation,  I.  383. 
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the  Bepines,  whom  they  corrupt  by  persuading  them  that  man 

fnwT    vl  '^''''  ^''^  ^^  "^^^*  ^"ff^^'^d  to  enjoy  security 

for  the  b.shop  arrested  him,  and,  on  his  obstinately  maintaininc^ 

nlTdT„r'f'M  t^  "^"^'^'^"'  "'^^"'^  ^«  P^-J^'^i-    AnoZr: 
named  John  of  Mechlm,  preached  his  heresy  publicly  throuc^h 

upper  Germany,  where  his  eloquence  gained  him  cro.L  of  fd 

owers,  mcludmg  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  though  Conrad  declares 

that,  on  arguing  w.th  him,  he  proved  to  be  utterly  ignorant 

There  would  appear  to  have  been  equal  toleration  in  [he  Nethe ^ 

lands,  for  about  this  period,  at  Brussels,  a  woman  named  Blomaer 

who  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  and  on  W 

was  reverenced  as  something  more  than  human,  and  when  she 

IZZ  btt'''  ^"'''r*  ^'•^  ^''  ''''  ''^  ^-  disciples  lb 
attended  by  two  seraphim.     She  vanquished  the  mo  t  learned 

theologians,  until  John  of  Eysbroek  succeeded  in  conf  uting  hTr  * 
Since  the  disputed  election  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  1314  the 
y  ui  .viumciorr,  m  1322,  which  assured  to  Louis  the  ^ov 

lohf  Ixn     T  Trt  ^"  '''''  ''^  ^'^  ^P-  rupture  .tb 
John  ZXIL,  after  which  the  strife  had  been  internecine     Each 

declared  his  enemy  a  heretic  who  had  forfeited  all  rights  and  the 

interdicts  which  John  showered  over  Germany  hadfeen  met  b^ 

Louis  with  cruel  persecution  of  all  ecclesiastics  oLing  t  er^^e 

ever  he  could  enforce  his  power.f    Such  a  state  of  affairstad  not 

hisItroVih'  l""^  ""'"'"''  ^^''''«"°  "^P''"^"^'  <=»dea.ored,  for  the  benefit  of 
h>s  patron  the  Emperor  Louis,  to  introduce  into  Germany  tl^e  principles  oftw 
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been  favorable  for  the  persecution  of  heresy ;  it  may,  partially  at 
least,  explain  the  immunity  enjoyed  in  so  many  places  by  heretics, 
and  the  impossibihty  of  introducing  the  Inquisition  in  any  form  of 
general  organization.     Though  the  papacy  assumed  that  the  impe- 
rial throne  was  vacant,  and  asserted  that,  during  such  vacancy, 
the  government  of  the  empire  devolved  upon  the  pope,  these  pre- 
tensions could  not  practically  be  made  good.     With  the  death  of 
Louis,  in  1347,  and  the  recognition  of  his  rival,  Charles  lY.— the 
"priest's  emperor "—Kome  might  fairly  hope  that  all  obstacles 
would  be  removed ;  that  the  opposition  of  the  episcopate  to  the 
Inquisition  would  be  broken  down,  and  that  the  field  would  be 
open  for  a  persistent  and  systematic  persecution,  which  would 
soon  relieve  Germany  of  the  reproach  of  toleration.     When  Clem- 
ent YI.,  in  1348,  could  paternally  reprove  the  young  emperor  for 
lack  of  dignity  in  the  fashion  of  his  garments,  which  were  too 
short  and  too  tight  for  his  imperial  station,  the  youth  could  surely 
be  relied  upon  to  obey  whatever  instructions  might  be  sent  him 
with  regard  to  the  suppression  of  heresy.     The  same  year  saw  the 
appointment  of  John  Schandeland,  doctor  of  the  Dominican  house 
at  Strassburg,  as  papal  inquisitor  for  all  Germany.* 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  pope  and  emperor  felt  their  posi- 
tions assured,  and  preparations  had  been  thus  made  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation,  when  a  catastrophe  supervened  which  defied 
all  human  calculation.  The  weary  fourteenth  century  was  near- 
ing  the  end  of  its  first  half  when  Europe  was  scourged  with  a  ca- 
lamity which  might  well  seem  to  fulfil  aU  that  apocalyptic  proph- 


to  his  conclusion  that  the  persecution  of  heresy  is  a  matter  of  human  law,  to  be 
ordained  and  enforced  by  the  secular  ruler.  Though  the  heretic,  he  argues,  sins 
against  the  divine  law,  he  is  punished  for  transgressing  a  human  law ;  the  priest 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  as  an  expert  to  determine  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  and  has  no  claim  upon  the  consequent  confiscations  (Defensor.  Pacis 
P.  II.  c.  ix.,  X. :  P.  III.  c.  ii.  Conclus.  3,  30).  All  this  is  simply  part  of  his  gen- 
eral scheme  to  exclude  the  Church  from  control  in  secular  affliirs.  Louis  was 
never  in  a  position  to  give  these  theories  practical  effect;  they  had  no  influence 
either  on  the  current  of  opinion  or  on  the  course  of  events,  and  are  only  inter- 
esting as  an  episode  in  the  development  of  political  thought. 

*  Werunsky  Excerpta  ex  Registris  Clement.  VI.  et  Innoc.  VI.,  Innsbruck, 
1885,  pp.  8,  40,  63.— Schmidt,  Pabstliche  Urkunden  und  Regesten,  Halle,  1886, 
p.  383. 
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ets  had  threatened  of  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  sins  of  man 
in  1347  the  plague  known  as  the  Black  Death  invaded  Europe 
trom  the  East,  making  leisurely  progress  during  1348  and  1349 
through  France,  Spain,  Hungary,  Germany,  and  England.     I^o 
corner  of  Europe  was  spared,  and  on  the  high  seas  it  is  said  that 
vessels  with  nch  cargoes  were  found  floating,  of  which  the  crews 
had  perished  to  the  last  man.     Doubtless  there  are  exaggerations 
in  the  contemporary  reports  which  assert  that  two  thirds  or  three 
quarters  or  five  sixths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  feU  victims  to 
tne  pest ;  but  Boccaccio,  as  an  eye-witness,  teUs  us  that  the  mor- 
tality withm  the  walls  of  Florence  from  March  to  July   1348 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  souls;  that  in  the  fields  the 
harvests  lay  ungathered  ;  that  in  the  city  palaces  were  tenantless 
and  unguarded ;  that  parents  forsook  children  and  children  parents 

Clement  YI  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartments  in  the  sacred  pal 
ace,  whei-e  he  built  large  fires  to  ward  off  the  pestilence  fnd 
would  a  ow  none  to  approach  him.  In  Paris  fifty  Lusand 'were 
said  to  have  perished;  m  St.  Denis  sixteen  thousand;  in  Strass 
burg  sixteen  thousand.  That  these  figures,  though  vague  are  not 
improbable,  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Beziers,  where,  inlullZ 

Zvli  Jtht"''^  r''''  '"  '"  '  —y.  records  In  hi 

a   istan  s  and  «n  T t  "'''  '^''"'^  ""^'  ^"  ''^'^  --^--  or 
assistants,  and  all  the  davars  or  tax-collectors,  and  that  out  of 

every  thousand  inhabitants  only  a  hundred  esclped.     As  thou.h 

Nature  did  not  cause  sufiicient  misery,  man  contributed  hi   shart 

by  an  uprising  against  the  Jews.     They  were  accused  of  causin' 

the  plague  by  poisoning  the  waters  and  the  pastures,  and  the  S 

wrath  of  the  population  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  thy  drank 

from  the  same  wells  as  the  Christians,  and  suffered  withThem  t 

the  pestilence.     From  the  Atlantic  to  Hungary  they  were  toi  tureJ 

and  slam  with  sword  and  fire.     At  ErfurtthrL  thoJald  ai  si  d 

i-ro.ssart,  L,b.  i.  P.  „.  ch.  5.-Meyeri  Annal.  Flandr.  ann. 
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It  was  not  only  by  t-lie  massacre  of  the  Jews  that  the  people 
sought  to  placate  the  wrath  of  God.     The  gregarious  enthusiasm 
of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  instances  was  by  no  means  extinct. 
In  1320  France  had  seen  another  asseinblage  of  the  Pastoureaux, 
when  the  dumb  population  arose,  armed  only  with  banners,  for  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  wandered 
over  the  land,  peaceably  at  first,  but  subsequently  showmg  their 
devotion  by  attacking  the  Jews,  and  finally  manifesting  their 
antagonism  to  the  hierarchy  by  plundering  the  ecclesiastics  and 
the  churches,  until  they  were  dispersed  with  the  sword  and  put 
out  of  the  way  with  the  halter.     In  1334  the  great  Dominican 
preacher,  Venturino  da  Bergamo,  roused  the  population  of  Lom- 
bardy  to  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  propitiating  God  that 
he  organized  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  for  the  sake  of  obtammg  par- 
dons, variously  estimated  as  consisting  of  from  ten  thousand    o 
three  miUions  of  penitents.     Clothed  in  white,  with  black  cloaks 

1349-Henrici  Rebdorff.  Chron.  ann.  1347.- Albert!  Argent,  de  Gestis  Bertold. 
Ztisius,  II.  17T).-Mascaro,  Me.orias  de  ««-    ann    1348^Gesta  T.v.ror. 
ann.  1349.-Chron.  Cornel.  Zantfliet  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  253-4).-Erphurd. 
Variloq.  ann.  1348-9  (Menken.  II.  506-7). 

Accusations  such  as  were  brought  against  the  Jews  were  no  new  thmg.    In 
1331  all  the  lepers  throughout  Languedoc  were  burned  on  the  charge  that  they 
had  been  bribed  by  the  Jews  to  poison  the  wells.     Doubtless  torture  wa^  e.u- 
p  oyed  to  obtain  the  confessions  which  were  freely  made.     The  story  went  tha 
the  Kin.  of  Granada,  finding  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  Christ.ans  gave  gre  t 
umfto^leading  Jews  to  effect  in  this  way  the  "«-«f  ""^;-  J^^:, 
Jews  fearing  that  they  would  be  suspected,  employed  the  lepers.     Four  great 
c  undls  of  lepers  were  held  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  where  every  lazar-house 
was  represented  except  two  in  England ;  there  the  attempt  was  reserved  upo 
and  the  poison  was  distributed.     King  Philippe  le  Long  was  in  Po.tou  at  the 
time-    when  the  news  was  brought  him  he  returned  precipitately  to  Pan», 
rnce  he  issued  orders  for  the  seizure  of  all  the  lepers  of  the  kingdom.     Num- 
bers of  them  were  burned,  as  well  as  Jews.     At  the  royal  castle  of  Ch.non,  nea 
Tours,  an  immense  trench  was  dug,  and  filled  with  blazing  wood,  where,  m  a 
■    r,lle  day,one  hundred  and  sixty  Jews  were  burned.     Many  of  them,  of  ei  h 
sex%an/gayly  as  though  going  to  a  wedding,  and  leaped  into  the  flames,  w  ,  le 
molhers  cast  in  their  children  for  fear  that  they  would  be  taken  and  baptized  by 
The  Christians  present.     The  royal  treasury  is  said  to  have  acquired  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  livres  from   the  property  of  Jews  turned  and  exde.h- 
GuiUel.  Nangiac.  Contin.  ann.  I321.-Grandes  Chroniques  V.  345-ol.-Chron. 
Cornel.  Zantfliet.  ann.  1321. 
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bearing  on  one  side  a  white  dove  and  olive-branch  and  n„  fi. 

ctrtw^  r'v^^ ''''''''''  p^^-^''^^  ^»  bai:  the  h  ^^ 

city,  though  when  Yenturino  went  to  John  YTTt  •  a  •  ^ 
to  get  the  pardons  for  his  MWers  he  ttfuS ;;ietr;nd' 
had  to  undergo  a  trial  by  the  Inquisition.*  ^' 

Such  being  the  popular  tendencies  of  the  ao-e  it  i«  „^ 
that  the  profound  e.o.ons  caused  bv  thlta^Sil'sour;  oTttl 

fourth  of  the  population  being  estimate^ts  trS^TCLT 

diets  against  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  the  pestilence  hfd  Z 

ceded  by  earthquakes,  which  'were  portrntof  horror    Tf  n 

migh    seem  that  God,  wearied  with  man's  wickednesrwas  «b 

to  put  an  end  to  the  human  race  and  ih.t   'f  "*''"'  "^^  «bout 

nary  effort  of  propitiation  couW  «  "  rat^  Tn  ""'T^'' 

mental  tension  it  needed  but  .  iJT,  T  *^''  '***"'  «f 

tbe  whole  populatriu'Ln  ;  L    hVs^lg  JSf  .fT»"^ 

wa^  covered  with  bands  of  Flailants  likf  bf  =       ,      '  """  ^""""^ 

seen  nearly  a  century  before,  ex^atTng'tL J  sts  bytuWic"'  ''^' 

Sbutdi^fdr^'rr:  f  -'  """--"= 

tbe  vague  longm^^Ttl^;^^,  ^^^  rs^rCXf^  ''. 
seemed  to  be  the  re^nh-  r.f  o        •  /i""^^^  so  rapidly,  that  it 

lu^.  et  Mansi  IV.  114)  -Vi  laniV  h  ^^^-^--^ronaca  di  Firenze  anu.  1335  (Bu- 

«.e  pope,  .e  was  S  el      ^atr^ea  T?  '"  "^  ''''  ''''-'  °'^-^^^' 
live  in  retirement  at  Prisaccin   W  .      '""f"''""'''  '"^^  was  sentenced  to 

-lied  in  1346,  at  Smyrna  XC  he  C"o  ''""°'°°^  ^^"'""^ ''  <=)•    He 

with  wonderful  success   n  a^    h    c  untrifs  of  ^'  '  """•  T^'     ""'  ""'"^  P--'"'^ 
and  Greece.     His  face  wl.»n        '=°""'"'''  of  Europe,  mcluding  Spain,  En..land 

-es  were  r.jJ:::^ZrTr!i:2: ^  -'-«^'  "«^'-  -  •■^^  "t 
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proHHtea,  and  no  one  was  ^^^^^^^:^:S'!:'::r:ftt 
promise  obedience  to  *«  .«^P^^'T  .'^^..te  per  diem,  though 
Ly  his  own  expenses,  ^^^^Ifj^^tZ^rl  through  which 
the  hospitahty  --^^^fL^^ZftXe  extent  of  lodging  and 

God.    They  chanted  rude  hymns— 


"  NU  tretent  herzu  die  bussen  wellen. 
Fliehen  wir  die  heissen  hellen. 
Lucifer  ist  ein  bose  geselle,"  etc.- 


,    ,.         w»=  «t  citated  times,  the  men  stripping  to  the 
and  scourged  themselves  at  «tatea  t        ,  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

waist  and  using  a  scourge  l^^^"*^™  ^^ad  seen  two  jerks  requi- 
laid  on  that  an  eye-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  They  t^t  that 
site  to  ^^^^-^^^^^^J^Tthirij-t^ree  days  and  a  half,  washed 
rmTe^ran  tTnt  of  sin,  a/d  rendered  the  pemtent  pure  as 

at  birth.  processions  of  Flagellants  met 

From  Poland  to  the  ^l"»^^;^^ J  ,^eh  as  Erfurt,  where 

with  little  oVVO^^^^on^t^^^^ee,  and  in  the  province  of 
the  magistrates  prohibited  their  e  '  ^^  ^hem.     They 

Magdeburg,   -^^^2:^':^lZ::^^  when  they  invaded 
spread  through  Holland  an  ,        penetrated  no 

France,  Philippe  de  ^jf  ^ -;,tnT^^^ 

farther  than  Troyes.    The  guardia  P      ^^^^^nstration,  which 

not  look  without  dread  upon  b>i^^^^P^^^^^^^^^^  ^^,,  the  Flagellants 
,y  organization  might  become  dang^rou.    ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^,^^ 

of  Strassburg  P^^^^.  ;^;™  ^!  ™^  forbade  it.     Already  dan- 
IV., who  was  m  that  city,  peremp        y        ^^.^^^ering  bands;   m 

gerous  characters  -^J^^/ft^^e  merciless  persecu^ 
many  places  their  zeal  tad  led   «  ^^  ^  significant  an- 

Jews,  and  ^here  were  -t  l^^m^^  .^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,,1,,, 

tagonism  to  the  Church,  mamtest.n  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

astics  and  clerical  F-'Pf  f  .  J^^^f  Jher  prescription,  and  her 
upon  a  religious  ™- J^^^^/^y  the  daify  reading,  amid  the 
susceptibihties  were  i^»*  ^«'^^^f  ,  ^^  „„„^1  to  the  Church  of  St. 
flagellation,  of  a  letter  brought  by  an  angel 
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Peter,  in  Jerusalem,  relating  that  God,  incensed  at  the  non-ob 
.ervance  of  Sundays  and  Fridays,  had  scourged  Christendom  and 
would  have  destroyed  the  world  but  for  the  intercession  of  the 
angels  and  the  Virgin.     This  was  accompanied  by  a  message  that 
general  flagellation  for  thirty-three  and  a  half  days  would  cause 
him  to  lay  aside  his  wrath.     There  was  danger,  indeed,  of  open 
antagonism  and  insubordination.     The  Mendicants,  who  endeav 
ored  to  discourage  this  independent  popular  penitence,  incurred 
the  bitterest  hostility,  which  had  no  scruple  in  finding  expression 
At  Tournay  the  orator  of  the  Flagellants  denounced  them  as  scor' 
pions  and  antichrists,  and  on  the  borders  of  Misnia  two  Domini 
cans,  who  endeavored  to  reason  with  a  band  of  FlageUants  were 
set  upon  with  stones ;  one  had  sufficient  agility  to  escape,  bU  tl 
other  was  lapidated  to  death.*  i-  ,  "ui  me 

When  in  Basle  about  a  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens  organ 
ized  themselves  into  a  confraternity,  and  made  a  flageUatingp;" 
grmiage  to  Avignon,  they  excited  great  admiration  among^';t 
c  tizens,  and  most  of  the  cardinals  were  disposed  to  think  hli 

b  low  r  PT^'^'-^.^-Pl--  Clement  YI.  penetrated  d  fj  ^ 
below  the  surface,  and  recognized  the  danger  to  the  Church  of 
allowing  irregular  and  independent  manifestltions  of  zea'  a'J  o 
permit  mg  unauthorized  associations  and  congregations  to  form 
themselves.  Moreover,  what  was  to  become  o^f  the  2  t  Lvi  " 
able  and  profitable  function  of  the  Holy  See  in  admiSrLT  He 

of  worldly  wisdom  thisrea^oning^^ 

bo:?rri.riir:u^^^^       --  >348  (Mei. 

C.roni.(Ch.on.  ae/Z;^et'2  ttTri^TT-  T^^^^^^^^ 
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the  papal  duii  u  ^^^  ^  contempt 

„..,  dl«.;plm,  on  .he  ™°'^"'„*;jf'*'ct„,:.«>,  «  «IT.ind 

nme  UD  for  discussion  at  the  (^ouncu  oi  v^u  , 

si^  :rJrr,r.  ;:Lo.  ;«-,---  j^^ 

the  Church,  and  was  the  f™itful  parent  of  heresy^  J  ro, 

of  his  allusions,  indeed,  we  may  gather  ^^^^^^^^f  ^^^^     the 

collisions  between  the  people  and  the  priesthood,  in 

latter  were  apt  to  be  -^SJl^y^f^/itt  element's  prohibition,  and 
TVik  «^hows  how  ineincient  naa  oeeii  vvici  i 

how  obsJnalely  the  pra^tic^had^-inta^  itself  until  it  had 
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risen  to  the  rank  of  a  new  heresy.     When  his  bull  was  received 
by  the  German  prelates  they  fuUy  comprehended  the  dangers 
which  It  sought  to  avert,  and  addressed  themselves  vifforouslv  to 
Its  enforcement.     The  FlageUants  were  denounced  from  the  pul- 
pit as  an  impious  sect,  condemned  by  the  Holy  See.    Those  who 
would  humbly  return  to  the  Church  would  be  received  to  mercy 
while  the  obdurate  would  be  made  to  experience  the  fuU  ria-or  of 
the  canons.     This  thinned  the  ranks  considerably,  but  there  were 
enough  of  persistent  ones  to  furnish  a  new  harvest  of  martyrs 
Many  were  executed,  or  exposed  to  various  forms  of  torment  and 
not  a  few  rotted  to  death  in  the  dungeons  in  which  they  were 
thrown.     Even  ecclesiastics  could  not  be  prevented  from  adher 
^ng  to  the  obnoxious  sect.     William  of  Gennep,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  in  a  provincial  council  excommunicated  aU  clerks  who 
joined  the  Flagellants ;  yet  this  was  so  completely  disregarded  that 
m  his  vernal  synod  of  1353  he  was  obliged  to  order  alf  deans  and 
lectors  of  churches  to  assemble  their  chapters,  read  his  letters,  and 
make  provision  for  the  public  excommunication  by  name  of  aU 
the  disobedient,  to  be  followed  within  a  fortnight  by  their  sus 
pension^    We  shall  see  hereafter  with  what  persistent  obstinacy 
the  outbreak  o   flagellation  recurred  from  time  to  time,  and  how 
It  vvus  regarded  as  heresy,  pure  and  simple,  by  the  Church    Mean 
while  It  IS  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  SDirit 
00k  tun  advantage  of  the  excitement  prevaihng  in  me'smtd 
wf      1    upturning  which  resulted,  both  spiritually  and  socially' 
When  the  bands  of  Flagellants  first  made  their  appearance  tW 
were  joined  in  many  places,  we  are  told,  by  the  herTtics  kno' Jn  Is 
Lollards,  Beghards,  and  CeUites.     Involved  in  common  persecu 
tion,  they  grew  to  have  common  interests,  and  they  became  too 
:;;™:,y  '^^*^'^  ^^^^*»^-  -^  *«  lend  each  other  mutual 

Thus  far  the  faith  had  not  gained  the  advantage  which  had  nat 
uraJly  been  expected  to  follow  the  undisputed  domination  of  the 

plTal  tW  a  I'    ^*  "r  ^"^^  °*  ''''  ^°-'=-*  ^I-  --del  h 
papa  throne  and  promptly  repeated  the  attempt  to  introduce  the 
papal  Inquisition  in^^e^anyby^^^ 

^lald^anria'r-  """"'•  ""•  ^^«-«-'^^-  ^V.  471-2.-Me.veri  A.n, 
II.-25 
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xnission  as  inquisitor  of  Friar  John  Schande  and,  and  wntmg  ear- 
nestly to  the  German  prelates  to  lend  him  aU  assistance.    The  pes- 
tiferous madness  of  the  Beghards,  he  said,  was  blazmg  forth  afresh 
and  efiorts  were  requisite  for  its  suppression.    As  in  their  dioceses 
the  Inquisition  had  no  prisons  of  its  own,  they  were  required  to 
give  it  the  free  use  of  the  episcopal  jails.    We  are  told  m  general 
terms  that  Friar  John  was  energetic  and  successful  but  no  records 
remain  to  prove  his  activity  or  its  results,  and  it  is  fair  to  cone  ude 
that  the  bishops,  as  usual,  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder     There  is 
no  proof  even  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
Be-hard  heresiarch  Berthold  von  Eohrback,  who  in  1356  expiated 
his\eresy  in  the  flames.    Berthold  had  previously  been  caught  m 
Wiirzburg,  and  had  recanted  through  dread  of  the  stake.   He  ought 
to  have  been  imprisoned  for  hfe,  but  the  German  spiritual  courts,  as 
usual,  were  unversed  in  the  penalties  for  heresy,  and  he  was  a  lowed 
togo  free,  when  he  secretly  made  his  way  to  Speier.    There  he  was 
successfu  in  propagating  his  doctrines  until  he  was  agam  arrested. 
As  a  relapsed  herefic,  under  the  rules  of  the  Inquisition  there  was 
no  mercy  for  him,  but  the  rules  were  imperfectly  understood  m 
Germany,  and  again  he  was  treated  more  leniently  than  the  canons 
allowed,  and  was  offered  reconciUation.     This  time  his  courage 
dM  not  fail  him.     "  My  faith,"  he  said,  "  is  the  gif   of  God,  and  I 
neither  ought  nor  wish  to  reject  his  grace."     That  Innocent  s  at- 
tempt  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  proved  a  fatoe  may  be  gath^ 
ered  from  the  action  of  WiUiam  of  Gennep,  in  his  vernal  synod  of 
Cologne  in  1357.    While  deploring  the  increase  of  the  permcious 
sect  of  Beghards,  which  threatens  to  infect  his  whole  city  and  dio- 
cese, he  mikes  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  papal  Inquisition  and 
the  canons.    The  measures  of  his  predecessors  are  referred  to,  in 
accordance  with  which  all  parish  priests  are  directed  to  proceed 
:;ainst  the  heretics,  under  threat  of  prosecution  for  re~-  -d 
excommunication  is  pronounced  against  those  who  aid  the  Beg- 
hards with  alms.*  t?„„™  . 
•        Undeterred  by  ill-success  the  effort  was  renewed.     From  a 
MS.  sentence  of  June  6, 1366,  printed  by  Moshemi,  we  learn  tha 
the  Dominican,  Henry  de  Agro,  was^that^me  commissioned  as 

.  Raynald,  ann.  1353,  No.  26,  37.-Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1356.- 
Naucleri  Chron.  ann.  1356.— Hartzheim  IV.  483. 
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inqukitor  of  the  province  of  Mainz  and  the  diocese  of  Bamberg 
and  Basle,  the  latter  of  which  belonged  to  the  province  of  Besa^ 
son.  He  was  conducting  an  active  inquisition'in  the  diode  of 
Strassburg,  whose  bishop,  John  of  Luxembourg,  had  2?«!, 
episcopal  jealousy  by  not  allowing  him  to  perform  hroffi^cTnde 

w7  K  r  P'^  '^  representing  the  bishop  in  the  sen 

tence  but  as  co-mquisitor.  According  to  the  rules  o^  the  Inqu  sT 
tion  the  judgment  was  rendered  in  an  assembly  of  exnerts  TW 
vicfm  m  this  case  was  a  woman,  Metza  von  WesthovenTpl 

ithoplo'hT  ff'T'''  '^'  ^^^-^^  inXer;t  ots:; 

Bishop  John  of  Zurich,  nearly  half  a  century  before     As  a  7e 
lapsed^heretic  there  was  no  pardon  for  her,  an'd  she  was  d^i;  It 

o.  ct L";vt  rt  tr:S!i-^2^'^z:.  r  --' 

part  in  the  efforts  of  the  papacy,  and  wltWtie  irpelYr 
quatur  the  commissions  issued  to  inquisitors  had  W        ^ 

Walter  Kerlinger,  with  powers  to  appoint  vip«r«      Ti^    n    f     , 
were  the  only  heretics  alluded  to  asTe  o"  ec  '  of  th'     Tk'''' 
prelates  and  magistrates  were  ordered  to  tnd    her  /ffi       ^' 
sistance  and  to  place  all  prisons  at  their  dLosai  unf    fTT      '" 
Inquisition  should  have  such  places  of     s  "1    ''iht  .^aTT 

nity  and  ambition  to  magnify  his  office     In    .«0.   I    °P^°^"" 
minican  Provincial  nf  «o  ,  ^^  ^®  became  Do- 

cate  functi^^^ritis  rath 'ri^^^^^^^^^^^      '^  ^^^^.^™  '"^^  '^^'^ 

to  work  for  in  1  qfi^        T    '   .  ^^"  '°'*  "°  *™e  in  getting 

ork,        m  1368  we  hear  of  a  Beghard  burned  in  Erfurt,  and 


Mosheim  de  Beghardis,  pp.  333-4. 
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.0  his  unwearied  exertions  is  generally  attnbuted  the  temporary 

suppression  of  the  sect."^  hearty  support 

StiU  there  was  at  first  no  ^ea  anc«  «f  any  1^^^^^ 
from  either  the  spiritual  or  temporal  ^o^^'^^^f  ^  l^U. 
without  this  the  business  of  Vf'^'Xl^tLlonA^6S, 

When,  however,  the  -P-» -^0^:   J^To  a  Lse  of'h.s  neg- 
the  opportunity  was  "tib^ed  to  arouse  Unn  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

lected  duties.    It  was  rare  ^-^fJ^'J^Zlllr^^^^^raeil^.i 

cordial  support  of  the  ^^^^C^Z^^^^^^^  ^^  '^^^'''' 
Charies  was  made  to  see  that  ^'^^«"f.^.''',^^^  ,..  „  ^^,^^  the  inde- 
Hiight  be  rendered  serviceable  to  both  !-^-^'^Zni..i  when 
pendence  of  the  great  P™^«-b;^l\^P"  ,^t  ,U t  Lis  of  its  birth, 
that  institution  was  faUing  mto  '^««'^'^*".'^^  !'  ^^V;^,,;,,  ,„d  given 
H  was  for  the  first  time  ^^^^XcT:fZe:Z^k  1369,  the 
a  substantive  existence.    From  ^^^^cca,  on  o  ig„.i,iation  in 

emperor  issued  two  edicts  -^^^J  ^^.''^^f  1'^""  he  extravagance 
^unexampled  ^^VVO^^^^^ZT^^lZ^onl  opposition 

of  their  P---°- P;;^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^  and  magistrates  are  ordered 

to  be  overcome.     All  prelates,  prmc    ,  =      ,      ^  Beguines, 

to  expel  and  treat  ^  ;;;^J^::^l^t:itLrn,  who  beg 
commonly  known  as  Wdge  Armen  o    o  ^^^ 

person  .nd  on  theiv  t«mpo«a,t».,  «'«y J"»  "^  j  „„  Xr  in- 
Ll  tho  command,  of  l'"' J'''  '»8!''.  ^"  Jt^,"  ;  they  »r,  to 
<,„lri.o„  » to  a,.  «~l  »'*.'"'*"?»f„°^"lrna  teat  them 
4nderallp«»ible.idt.the,2— «-•»'^;«\^^^^  ,„  .u» 

""'^  t  ™:i»  a"  n  :Sl»e°t.ta./nd.nh.s,.cia. 

movements.     Moreo\  er,  au     4  i,owers  privileges,  hberties, 

imperial  favor  and  P^^^^J;  J^^^CZg  empero"-  'or  by  the 
and  immunities  grant«dJ^_thenU3yF^  '' 

B.  Brunsv.  III.  ^*«)-f  "^  ™ 3^-3  h^Se^ ^a''»  ^^-^O'^"' 
Prov.  Saxon.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll. \i.  o44). 
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rulers  of  any  other  land  are  conferred  upon  them,  and  confirmed 
notwithstandmg  any  laws  or  customs  to  the  contrary.  To  enforce 
these  privileges,  two  dukes  (Saxony  and  Brunswick),  two  counts 
(Schwartzenberg  and  Nassau),  and  two  knights  (Hanstein  and  Wit- 
zeleyeven)  are  appointed  conservators  and  guardians,  with  instruc- 
tions to  act  whenever  complaint  is  made  to  them  by  the  inquisi- 

P^.  ,  -^  ?f  '''  '^"^  °"'  '^'"^  ^*  '^'  confiscations  of  heretic 
Beghards  and  Begmnes  are  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition,  and 
shaU  proceed  directly  and  fearlessly,  without  appeal,  against  anv 
one  impedmg  or  molesting  it  in  any  manner,  making  examples  of 
them,  bo  h  m  person  and  property.  Any  contravention  of  the 
edict  shall  entad  a  mulct  of  one  hundred  marks,  one  half  pavable 
to  the  fisc  and  one  half  to  the  party  injured.  Besides  this;  any 
one  impedmg  or  molesting  any  of  the  inquisitors  or  their  agent^ 

So  J  'f'^^J'^^'-'y  -  --etly,  is  declared  punishable 
^ith  confiscation  of  all  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  imperial 

imSer*    '^'^"''"'^  °'  ^"  '°"^^^'  '^^^-*-'  P-leges%nd 
lliese  portentous  edicts  provided  for  the  personnel  of  the  In- 
qmsition  and  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  but  to  render  it  a  per- 
manent institution  there  were  still  lacking  houses  m  w'hich  it  could 
hold  Its  tribunals,  and  prisons  in  which  to  keep  its  captives     The 
imperial  resources  were  not  adequate  to  this,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  piety  of  princes  and  prelates.     Somebodv 
must  be  despoiled  for  its  benefit-somebody  too  defenceless  to  re- 
sist yet  possessed  of  property  suflicient  to  be  tempting     These 
conditions  were  exactly  filled  by  the  orthodox  Beghards  and  Be- 
gmnes who  since  their  temporary  persecution  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Clementines,  had  continued  to  prosper  and  to  enjoy  the 
donations  of  the  pious.     They  were  accordingly  marked  a     he 
Vict  ms,  and,  a  week  after  the  issue  of  the  edicts  just  described 
another  vv^s  published  in  which  these  poor  creatures  are  described 
as  cultivating  a  sacrilegious  poverty,  which  they  assert  to  be  the 
most  perfect  form  of  life,  and  their  communities,  if  left  undisturbed 
will  become  seminaries  of  error.    Moreover,  the  Inquisition  has  no 

and  tor  the  perpetual  incarceration  of  those  who  abjure,  whereby 
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many  heretics  remain  unpunished  and  the  seed  of  evil  is  scat- 
tered. Therefore  the  houses  of  the  Beghards  are  given  to  the 
Inquisition  to  be  converted  into  prisons ;  those  of  the  Beguines 
are  ordered  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  into  thirds,  one 
part  being  assigned  to  repairing  roads  and  the  walls  of  the  towns, 
another  to  be  given  to  inquisitors,  to  be  expended  on  pious  uses, 
among  which  is  included  the  maintenance  of  prisoners.  But  three 
days'  notice  is  given  to  the  victims  prior  to  expulsion  from  their 

homes.* 

If  the  Inquisition  could  have  been  permanently  established  m 
Germany  this  unscrupulous  measure  would  have  accomplished  the 
object     What  between  the  imperial  favor  and  Kerlinger's  energy 
it  at  last  had  a  fair  start.    The  last  edict  alludes  to  two  additional 
inquisitors  whom  Kerlinger  was  authorized  to  appoint  and  to  his 
successful  labors,  bv  which  the  heretic  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
had  been  completely  destroyed  in  the  provinces  of  Magdeburg  and 
Bremen,  and  in  Thuringia,  Hesse,  Saxony,  and  elsewhere.     Proba- 
blv  this  is  exaggerated,  but  we  learn  from  other  sources  that  Ker- 
lino-er  was  zealously  active  and  that  his  labors  were  rewarded  with 
success.    In  Magdeburg  and  Erfurt  he  burned  a  number  of  here- 
tics and  forced  the  rest  to  outward  conformity  or  to  flight.    We 
hear  of  him  at  Nordhausen  in  1369,  where  he  captured  forty  Beg- 
hards •  of  these  seven  were  obdurate  and  were  burned,  and  the  rest 
abjured  and  accepted  penance.    This  is  probably  a  fair  example 
of  his  work,  and  we  mav  beheve  Gregory  XI.  when,  m  13  <  2,  he 
says  that  the  Inquisition  had  destroyed  heresy  and  heretics  m  the 
central  provinces  and  driven  them  to  the  outlying  districts  of 
Brabant,  Holland,  Stettin,  Breslau,  and  Silesia,  where  they   are 
gathered  in  such  multitudes  that  they  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves ;  wherefore  he  earnestly  calls  upon  the  prelates  and 
nobles  to  bring  the  good  work  to  an  end  by  efficiently  supporting 
the  Holy  Office  in  its  final  labors.     Apparently  Kerhnger  had  not 
been  anxious  to  divide  his  authority  by  exercising  his  power  to 
appoint  two  additional  colleagues,  and  Gregory  now  intervened  to 
reheve  him  of  thisjbity_andplace  the  German  Inquisition  on  a 
•  Mosheim  de  Begh^rfi^W^SSelca^Mosheim  suggests  that  the  di«tinction 
between  the  houses  of  the  Beghards  and  the  Beguines  probably  arose  from  the 
former  being  larger  and  situated  in  the  cities,  the  latter  smaller,  more  numerous, 
and  scattered  among  the  towns  and  villages. 
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permanent  footing  by  assimilating  its  organization  to  that  of  the 
institution  elsen-here.  He  increased  the  number  of  inquisitors  to 
hve  and  placed  their  appointment  and  removal  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dominican  master  and  provincial,  or  either  of  them.  Kerlinger 
and  Loms,  however,  were  to  remain  as  two  of  the  five  and  no 
power,  whether  imperial  or  episcopal,  should  have  authority  to  in- 
terfere with  the  free  exercise  of  their  functions.* 

A  further  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  granted  by 
Charles  IV.  was  of  no  great  importance  at  the  time,  but  has  the 
highest  interest  to  us  as  the  first  indication  of  what  was  to  come 
A  leading  feature  of  the  Beghard  propaganda  was  the  circulation 
among  the  laity  of  written  tracts  and  devotional  works     Com- 
posed m  the  vernacular,  they  reached  a  class  which  was  not  whoUy 
Illiterate  and  yet  was  unable  to  profit  by  the  orthodox  works  of 
which  Latin  was  the  customary  vehicle.     For  the  suppression  of 
this  effective  method  of  missionary  work  the  Inquisition  was  in- 
trusted with  a  censoi-ship  of  Hterature,  to  which  further  reference 
will  be  made  hereafter.     Less  interesting  to  us,  but  probably 
more  important  at  the  time,  was  the  permission  granted  to  the 
inquisitors  to  appoint  notaries.     It  will  be  remembered  how  ieal- 
ously  these  appointments  were  guarded,  and  this  concession  was 
evidently  looked  upon  as  a  special  favor.     The  inquisitors  ap- 
parently had  been  trammelled  by  the  lack  of  notaries,  and  they 
were  now  a,uthorized  to  appoint  one  in  each  diocese,  and  to  re- 
place him  when  removed  by  death  or  disability  f 

As  regards  the  seizure  of  the  Beguinages,  it  was  ruthlessly 
earned  out  by  Kerlinger.  Those  of  Miihlhausen  had  been  very 
flounshing,  and  on  February  16,  1370,  four  of  them  were  deliv- 
ered by  him  to  the  magistrates  to  be  converted  to  public  uses- 
probably  the  city's  share  of  the  plunder.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his  way.  The  jealousy  of  the 
bishops  was  not  hkely  to  look  with  favor  upon  this  permanent 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  their  dioceses,  with  prisons 
and  landed  property  that  would  render  it  independent.     Mosheim 

*  Cbron.  Magdeburg.  (Leibnitii  S.  R.  Brunsv.  Ill  749)  -Herm  Cnr^.ri  r-i, 
(Eecard.  Corp^  Hist.  H.  lU3-4).-Rayna.d.  ann.  1372  No.  U^^i^u  3^" 
Mosheim  de  Beghardis  pp.  380-3.  ^ 

^^^J  Mosheim  de  Beghardis  pp.  368-74,  378-9.-B6hmer,  Regest.  Karl.  IV.  No. 
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iudiciouslv  suggests  that  as  these  l^ou-swer    benevolent  g. 
for  pious  uses  the  bishops  could  assert  them    o  be  unto  the  r 
^uri  diction  and  not  subject  to  an  imperial  edict  ^/^«bles  aM  ciU 
;ens,  moreover,  had  been  trained  to  regard  th        -A---  ^ 
mates  with  favor,  and  were  not  eager  to  share  in  the  spoils^ 
Wh    e  er  may  ha;e  been  their  stives,  Kerhngercould^^^^^^^^ 
found  the  waV  open  to  the  general  confiscation  ^^^  '^^''/^^;;; 
In  1371  he  was  obliged  to  petition  Gregory  XL,  re°i^"^g  ^^ "^^ 
Sence  of  heretics  caUed  Beghards  and  Beguines,  and  the  imperial 
edict  confiscating  their  conventicles,  the  confirmation  of  which 

^''"'^Th».  after  a  desultory  struggle  lasting  for  nearly  a  century 

lean  hands,  and  we  raieiy  iitjdi  kj  ^      Tn  1^7^  Kerlin- 

\.        '  T1.P  D-nod  work  proceeded  apace,     in  1^<^  i^eiim 

Franciscans,     ine  gooa  \\oiiv  t^iu  i 

,1      1       ^'^  r.^  h\(rhf^r  rank  than  usual  to  deal  ^\nn  in  m^^ 
ger  had  a  he^t     «^  b^g^er  -n^^^^^^^         ^^^  ^^ 

person  of  Albert,  J^^snop  o  predestination  such  as 

fatalistic  doctrines-possib  y   om.  f o m  «*  P  .^  ^         , 

Wickhff  --.----^^f;;^  :;^^^^^^^^^^  th'  root  of  the  invocation 
decrease  in  pious  works,  tor  it  strucK  a 

of  saints,  masses  for  the  dead,  and  liberality  ^^/^^f^^-J;  ^j 
1  cons;quences  threatened  to  be  -  ^^;^;;  JXl  and 
ordered  Kerlinger,  ^^^  ^::^;^:;::^^  abpra- 
an  Augustinian  -™f .^^^^clto  transmit  him  to  the  papal 
'""Xt  Tudrenf  n  tfe  sTl  year  Gregory  recounts  with 
Zl  Sisfacrnte  success  oUheJnquisitors  in  driving  the  Beg- 

•Mosbein.  de  BegUardis';.pr364-66.-Mar«ni  Append,  ad  MosUei.  pp. 
541-2. 
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hards  out  of  central  and  northern  Germany :  he  stimulated  ih^ 

cals  to  the  prmces,  prelates,  and  magistrates,  commanding  them 

hV^elT  if  :r  '^  ""'^^  T  ^^"*  '''''^'^'  ^^  extennfnat  J" 
tne  heretics  m  the  regions  where  they  had  taken  refuge     Earlv 

m  the  next  year  he  commissioned  the  Dominican,  John  Sf  Boland 
an  imperial  chaplain,  as  inquisitor  in  the  dioceses  of  Treves  Co 
logne,  and  Liege,  the  Beghards  and  Beguines  bemg  the  objects 
speciaUy  indicated;  and  Charles  hastened  to  invest  ^m^^^a^^ 
he  powers  specified  in  his  letters  of  1369,  ordering  the  Dukes  o 
Luxembourg,  Limburg,  Brabant,  and  Juliers,  the  Princes  ofMo^s 
and  Cleves,  and  the  Counts  of  La  Marck,  iirchberg.  Id  Span 
heim  to  serve  as  conservators  and  guardians  of  the  edict  * 

Although  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  the  "chief  ob 
jects  of  all  this  inquisitorial  activity  the  Fla,D-elianf=  J 

neo-lpPtAfl      Tr,  iQfii       1  ,      .      "^'  -fJageilants  were  not 

neglected.  In  1361  a  demonstration  of  these  enthusiasts  in  far-off 
Naples  awakened  the  solicitude  of  Innocent  VI  In  1  ^«qT  1! 
of  an  outbreak  of  women  coming  from  H;igary,  '  hJh  ^  sZ 
manly  suppressed  in  Saxony.  In  1372  Fla|elits  reapraredTn 
various  parts  of  Germany,  asserting  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  thd^ 
penance  as  replacing  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  so  that  Grl 

Zm     ifmsTriT^/;. '^^^°*  '"^^  '^^-^'^'-^  to  -terminate 
them.     In  1373  and  1374  this  irrepressible  tendency  took  a  new 

shape  known  as  the  Dancing  Mania,  which  broke  out  at  the  coT 

secra  ion  of  a  church  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.     Bands  of  both    e'es' 

mostly  consisting  of  poor  and  simple  folk,  poured  into  Flanders 

the  Furies.  Under  intense  spiritual  excitement  the  performed 
^vould  leap  and  dance  until  he  fell  to  earth  with  convulsionrwhen 
^s  comrades  would  revive  him  by  jumping  upon  him,  or  a  do  h 

w  th  a  stick.  This  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  demo- 
macal  possession  until  a  multitude  of  these  dancers  assembled  at 
Herestal  and  consulted  together  as  to  the  best  plan  for  slayiniu 
the  priests,  canons^ancUlei^^^^nege^^  madness  was 

*  Cat.  Praedic.  Prov.  Saxon.  (Martene  Ampl    Coll   VI   S44^      t? 
1372,  J^o.  33,  34.-Mosheim  de  Be^hardis  dd  388  Qo     m    f.^^>-R^y°^id.  aun. 
he\m  pp.  647-8.  ^egnardis  pp.  388-92.-MaitiDi  Append,  ad  Mos- 
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„™gni»Ki  «>  no  long»  b»»!-     SUB  it  ^'««'/.^"  ^'i nT 

keeping  concubines.*         .  .       ,         4^  -^i..  nrD-anized  and  had  set- 

•f^^r.       Aci  the  heretic  Beghards  and  J3eguines  \v«ie        ^ 
'?Ctwt,  rf  i  s  aSy,  and  the  orthodox  ones  of  its  cupd.ty 
cipal  objects  of  its  actm^J^^  ^^^  compassion  which 

the  sufferings  of  the  latter  sP'r^^'y        Gregory  XL  could  not 
found  expressionintermsso  decided  that  Gregory  ^^  ^^^ 

refuse  to  Usten.    Accordingly,  ^^^/P^  ^'  "J^^^i.i       these  corn- 
Archbishops  of  Mainz,  ^-ves,  and  Cologne  recitig^^^^^^^^       ^^ 

plaints  and  ordering  a  -jf^^^^^^f  ;^^^^^^^^^^   and  cherished  if 
the  persons  concerned,  who  should  be  p  ^^^ 

i— '  and  je  Punij.;^^^^^^^^^^^  that  the 

Worms,  probably  fro.n  tne  oinei  p  ,  .  -.^f^l  Catholics.     In 

persecuted  coniinunities  we.  co^^^^^^^^^^ 

Cologne  '^\^f:l^^Z^:r^^,itor  was  vexing  the  poor  folk, 
to  the  pope  that  a  Dominican  inq 

and  theyasked  that  hispr^^^^^^^^^^^ 

"^''"":i3utrre  most   Wlful  theologians  could  scarce  an- 

tions  ««/^ffi'^^;  ,i\tX' Jifving  lives  had  led  the  clergy  to  pro- 
swer  them,  ^Me  their  ed  ty mg  5,^^^     Proceedings 

*"'  tu"  c^Sd  bu    stiU  he  peculiar  garments  which  the  dev- 
Tstd  t:  -orn  furnished  an  e-e  f c.  — ^^^ 

tion,  and  another  appe^  ^^  ^t^  SfpSt^s  not  to  permit 
sponded  in  December  1377,  by  ordering        v  ^^^^^ 

their  molestation  on  this  account «« 1<>J  ^^  ^^^  tL  German 
hesand  obedient  l^^l^f^'^^^t^Ztorestr^^^^^^ 
.:;ro^^te^l^S^^^  bishop  Lambe. 

TT  ofif.  1      Chron  Cornel.  Zantfliet  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll. 
.  Martene  Thesaur.  ^;^»»»-!--^^;,;'  33  _Meyeri  Annal.  Flandria.  ann. 
Y.  29S.  301-2).-Raynald    an.     3  ^,^-  ff^^    ^^^^   Hirsaug.  ann.  1374.- 
137S.-Mag.  Chron.  Belgic.  ann.  1374^     1  ^  ^j^   .,   g^^_g). 

P.  de  Herentals  Vit.  Gregor.  XI.  ann.  1376  (Muraton 
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Of  Strassburg,  were  themselves  disposed  to  persecution  h;^       * 
dare  to  proceed  furthA,.     ti,  ,  persecution,  did  not 

anH  nJ  further.     The  regular  communities  of  Beo-hard. 

and  Begumes  were  assured  of  toleration    nr,-q   -f  X    ^^>^'^^'^^^ 

The  election  of  TT  l       ^t  ^'^^"'^  ^^-  ^^'^  Charles  IV. 

Wenctt    the  ,        ^^  ^^'  "'"  '"  *^«  ^"-«^t  Schism,  and 

tion    id  not^ri-Tp^t^tlts^r^^^^^^^^^^^  irw^hetT" 

Simple  fi  he  jgLVS  thTsL?:;  ^ctri/dirh^  r 
"^'Lt:T:,::i^  r.-  --.rs^arr^edXt 

against  Ze  T„Ts-fhe  fiir"^/"  '  ™'''^  ^'^^"  P^-'-g 
meet  with  this  penal  t  Then  T  "  "'"'^  "  '^"'"'■^  ^"^^^  -^ 
heretical  centre    whE;  J  "^  '^'''*  ^'^  Erfurt-alwavs  a 

others  acceptXenan  ^  Jr  ^'f  "^*^^'^^  --'^  duly  burned, 
ptcu  penance,  and  the  rest  soue-ht  safety  in  fli>hf     Thl 

rr^.l  R.  ^    X  ^  Beghard  known  as  Martin  of  Mainz  a  fnr 

ecuted  not  ^L^  "^S^Z^r  "  "'^'^  ''  '''  ^^"  -" 
About  this  period,  after  a  long  interval,  we  again  become  cog- 

trater.  (Basil.  1497,  c  4  sqq"  ''''  "''  ^'^^''^'"  ™P^- 

«  ^leu,  p.  d.— Haupt,  ubi  sup.  p.  510. 
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„    ,  ■  i      „  „f  -WalflPTisiPs     The  Beghards  had  sue- 

nizant  of  the  existence  of  Waldenses      ine       o 

ceeded  in  concentrating  upon  themselves  the  '^"ent^^  ^J  JJ^ 
papal  and  episcopal  inquisitions,  and  the  f« f^-^^  °/J.^^*^;  ™^ 
haS  remained  unnoticed,  doubtless  owmg  their  safety  to  outward 
conformity,  though  by  absenting  themselves  from  th  -  P^^^^^^^^^ 
about  the  Easter  tide  they  sometimes  managed  to  «^-P  j^'^^» 

communion  for  five  or  six  years  ''^  .'''^^':'''°'^- J^'^^M^ 
nuietly  and  peacefully,  preaching  by  mght  m  cellars,  mills,  stables 

rler  retired  pllces,  they  gained  ^---.^-J^Xef 
the  peasants  and  artisans,  who  saw  m  t^e  — J  of   hei   hves 
as  sadly  admitted  by  the  so-called  Peter  of  Pihchdorf,  the  stiong 
est  contrast  with  the  scandalous  license  of  the  ^;!-^^-;  ^^^^^^^^^ 
multiplied  in  secret  until  aU  Germany  was  ff  f  ^?'^' '~f. 
the  closely-related  sect  of  Winkelers.  ,^b°«\f  ^^,^^,"^Xd  un- 
ravered  in  Mainz,  where  for  a  hundred  years  they  had  luiked  un 
TtuTber    The  A^^hbishop^^^  the  matter  m  his 

.  There  has  recently  been  discovered  at  St.  Florian,  in  Austria,  an  epistle 
■J  7u\Z  bv  the  Waldenses  of  Lombardy  to  some  of  their  German  breth- 
rr  ;:e"::rof  tl  withdraw,  of  certam  n—  Of  the  sect,  who 
leged  in  justification  that  the  Waldenses  were  ^-an  '  th  at  te    had   ^^  ^^^ 
vine  authority,  and  that  they  were  mercenary,    ^v  dent^  th 

ooiorl  to  the  Lombards  as  to  a  central  head,  for  an  answer  to  mese 
appealed  to  the  l^omoaru,  „,„inder  bv  one  of  the  apostates,  throws 

tions,  and  the  reply,  together  with  a  rejomder  by  F  ^^^^^ 

valuable  light  upon  the  current  beliefs  of  the  '«'='^';^'  f^,,^;,      ,deces- 

carried  their  origin  back  to  the  primitive  C^uvch  c«  th^^^^  the-  p 
.ors  had  opposed  the  reception  of  the  XToi^sZZtl^e^.en,  "This 
Silvester  refused  to  reject  *«J-  "^  „^i:;rd  ^T  ley  were  unyielding, 
day  hath  poison  been  spread  in  the  Chuich  ot  ^.oa  '^^  t,,,    enuine 

th;y  were  driven  out  and  persecuted  sine,  when  bey  had  P-- ve      ^^„  ^^^^^ 
tradition  of  the  Church  in  obscurity  '^^^  f'^''^".  ,,evlossessed  full  author- 
Waldo  had  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  that  *  ^  Pos^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ity,  transmitted  from  God,  but  -t  mg  is  said  as  ^^l^^^^^'^^^^,^^^  ,„i 
and  the  apostate,  Sigfried,  reproaches  Hiem  with  ""^l  ~l^^^^^^^^^_   There 

doctrine  among  them,  and  tiieir  ireque  4  „,,„  ^„.„„  of  the  Church.  They 
nurd  show  that  they  admitted  the  authority  «f.'l^^/;;;"!;^  a  priest  who  had 
allude  to  two  Franciscans  who  had  «<^-«y  f  ^^^ '^^V,^';*;;^^!  same  of- 
done  so  and  had  been  burned,  and  to  a  Bishop  ^^f  ^''^'^X^^dVcomba. 
fence,  had  been  summoned  to  Rome,  whence  he  had  never  rcturnca. 
Histoire  des  Vaudois  d'ltalie,  I.  243-55, 
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3  ^'t?' .  ^'^  'f  '^'  "^"'^''  "  commission,  as  episcopal  inquisi- 
tos  to  Fredenc,  B.shop  of  Toul,  Nicholas  of  Saulheim  th  Teau 
of  St.  Stephen,  and  John  Wasmod,  of  Hombum  a  ryrilt  n(T 

sT  htf  ^;;^" '''  r^^  -^^^-  couid':;ii:c  /ift: 

arrest  trv  ^o.       "'^"f  "'^'  '^™'^''  ^^^  f'^"  '^"thority  to 
nraS  A.  T'  '"''^™'*''^  *^  ^'"""'"^  ^^  accordance  with  the 

A  number  of  Waldenses  were  already  in  the  episcopal  prison  and 
they  made  dihgent  perquisition  after  the  rest.  By  free  usTrf'tort 
ure  they  obtained  the  necessary  avowals  and  ev  dencl  TW 
who  were  obstinate  were  handed  over  to  the  se  uLr  arm  '  ? 
an  auto  de  fS  celebrated  at  Bingen  in  1392,  ^C^il-'J^^^ 
wretches  were  burned,  proved  that  the  papal  rq'iJitTof  ft  'if 

SLl^^MtTesT^rtr^ 

that  the  .quisitor^o^rLirw:;  ultrs^tfthi: 

Wtien  attention  was  once  attracted  to  this  secret  heresv  it  w«, 
not    ong  before  Waldenses  were  discovered  everywhere     1!' 
short  hst  of  them,  dated  1391,  Poland,  Hungary,  BlvarCsuabC 

cof:;t:.  s  ^srcS^^^f^^     -... ... 

598-600.-Se„arii  Hist.  Mogunt  Lib  v  p  707     H'Tnl'"' '''"'•  '"'P''""-  ™- 
Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  314)  -Modus  e.L,       ^  P^^O^T^^t.  Ordin.  Carthus,  (Martene 

John  Wasmod  subsequentlv  wrotp  a  t«„t         •    V  ?'  341-2). 

been  printed  by  Haupt  (Zeit  Lrift  f  •  ''"'' '«"'°^'  «"«^  Beghards  which  has 
Its  chief  interest  lies  in  ^Tu/  ^'^^'^«'^«^^•'hichte,  1885,  pp.  567-76). 
denses.     There      no  aU„  L  tf      .'."^  *°  '"'  ^'"'"''^  ""  '^^'^  "^  'he  Wa  - 

— ents,  to  Z7^zii^';zz''^zTV'''^r  -'-''  ^'^'^ 

or  else  the  Waldenses  concealed  .1,!  ^  "'''"'^-  ^'""^"^  "^^  confounds  the  sects, 
there  were  among  the  Beghtds  a  7^ "  7  ""  ^""  «^  «^ghards,  or  els 
separate  from  that^ofRoStithoutadonr  T'."  "'°  --«'"'^d  a  church 
nanism.  Wasmod  tell,  us  tint  th.^^^  '"'"''"''  P"""P"'^  "f  A-^- 
obedience  thev  test  by  makinrthl'  .  "  '""^  ''"'''"  ^PP"^""'^'  -h°se 
-ggots,  etc'at  the  rLff'  1  r  ^r  Cof S'  't'"'  ^"^"  '°"'  ^'"^ 
found  in  the  corruption  of  the  ChnrcJ     ,  •?      ,  "'■™^'''  arguments  is 

the  keys.     Distinctirei;  r  tab  e  t  Bet  l  '"""^'^  "'  '"'  P°--  «^ 

heretics  are  greatly  favored  and  def.d  ^^^    f'""  ''  ""^  ^^^ertion  that  these 

not  very  flatLngVrome  "the  et..'?:  ""="''"'"  "^"'^  ^'"-=  -d 
guines  were  obtailed  byr^  e  of  ^  "       '  ""^  '""^  '"  '*^°^  °^  ^''^  ^^" 
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and  Saxony  are  represented.  The  author  of  the  tract  which  passes 
:l'rrn'an.e  of'peter  of  PiUchdorf,  who  too^  ^  en7:t.^^^^^^ 
both  with  the  pen  and  .n  ^^^l^^Zl^!'^^^^''^^^^^- 
Zr'pr^'  Ind  pXd  :e;r:;ttL:Si  w.h  it,  whUe  Th. 
?nSM~Bohen..a,  Moravia,  Austria,  and  H-g-y^-^ered 
thir  heretics  by  thousands.  Cunously  enough,  I'l  ^h^  jf  J^^ 
omits  Pomerania,  where,  along  the  Baltic  regions  the  Walde^^^^^^^ 
Lre  thickly  scattered  from  Stettin  to  Komgsberg.    The  heresy 

h.pl.ne6,  they  w„  wise.,  „d  ™»'"'  >-*tt  o'       pS 
St  ttX  h.*Ul  h-  1«.»  burned  a,  A»g™»J«.  »*   J^^ 

p  335)._P.  de  PiUchdorf.  c.  15  (lb.  p.  dio;. 
Preuss.  Akad.  188G,  pp.  48-9,  51. 
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L^'lStf '"'"''  ?^f '  ^^^  '^PP^^'^ted  PaP^l  inquisitor,  and  early 
m  1393  he  came  to  Stett.n  armed  with  full  powers  from  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Prague  and  the  Bishops  of  Lebus  and  Camin  to  reprtent 
them  He  issued  citations,  both  general  ones  from  the  pulpits  of 
the  m  ected  region,  and  special  summonses  to  individuals.  TWs 
naturally  caused  great  excitement,  and  some  of  the  suspects  fled 

1  ?;.'''  '''''''*''  '^'''  ^^'^^  =^  '^^^'  demonstration  made 
against  the  inquisitorial  apparitors,  but  there  was  no  resistance  and 
the  great  majority  submitted  to  the  inevitable.  Friar  Peter  as 
customary was  lenient  with  those  who  spontaneously  confessed 
and  abjured ;  all  took  the  oaths,  including  that  of  persecuti^fher 
esy  and  heretics,with  only  an  occasional  manifestation  of  heZncT 
Torture  seems  to  have  been  unnecessary;  there  was  no  extS 
of  obstinacy,  and  no  burnings.  They  were  condemned  to  wear 
crosses  and  perform  other  penance,  and  when,  as  was  usuaUy  thi 

Se  ti:  Tcf  ft  '"f  "  ^'^  "°*'  *^^^  --  requiTd  'o  t 
aicate  the  place  of  burial,  presumably  for  exhum  Jinr.      t? 

January,  1393,  until  February',  1394,  fL  kSla  Tnga  Jd  S 

his  work.     One  of  his  registers,  comprising  four  hunled  and 

S  wV  rt  °""'  ""  r  '^^  ""'""^  °'  FlaciusVicus,  frilents 

WalttnbachT  ^^""^^  '''''  '^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^'-'''ed  b^  H^ 

,  ^rZ  ^^'^^'^'''^'  F^iar  Peter  hastened  to  the  south  where  he 
found  Waldenses  as  numerous,  and  less  inclined  to  silTiot 
He  has  left  a  brief  memorial  of  his  labors,  written  in  1395  1^ 
he  expresses  his  fears  that  the  heresy  would  become  domiW  at 
the  Waldenses  were  resorting  to  force,  and  were  employinJ^aln 
and  homicide  to  intimidate  the  orthodox.  His  only  evSfnce  of 
his,  however,  is  that  on  September  8,  those  of  Ste/er,  to  punish 
he  parish  pnest  for  receiving  the  inquisitors  in  his  house  burned 

ttshtSoT'ahSft  *°.r  r'^  ''''''  ^^  -^^^'  ^  --X  n 
tiie  shape  of  a  half-burned  brand  and  a  bloody  knife.     This  offence 

was  crueUy  avenged,  for  in  1397,  at  Steyer,  more  than  a  hundred 

Waldenses  of  either  sex  were  burned.     In  this  relentless  persecu 

tion  the  case  of  a  chdd  of  ten  condemned  to  wear  crosses  shows 

how  unsparing  were  the  tribunal.,  while  others  in  whTthe  cIl 

•Wattenbach,op.  citpp.  49-50;54-55.-Flac  Illvr  O^t  T.=t  ir    ■.    • 
^T.  pp.  1506,  1534;  Lib.  xvin.  p.  1803  (Ed.  1608)  ""  ^'^- 
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orits  were  burned  for  relapse,  having  already  abjured  before  the 

rilld  cot'ert  ^ere  made  in  two  years,  and  that  the  inqms. 
totswrlre  busy  in.Austria  and  Hungary  expected  soon  to  have 

^  ^— thTyelr  -,;  ^ss^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

In  therconfessions  they  alluded  to  their  eo-ades  m  many  ^^^^^^^^^ 
places,  such  as  Nordlingen,  R'^tisbon,  Augsburg  T.schengen  So 
Ce  Berne  Weissenberg,  Speier,  Holzhausen,  Schwabisch^orth, 

r.^+hpr  one  of  organization  than  of  faith,     in  i6i±  ijn^ 

later  the  inquisitor,  Jonn  Arnoiui,  wa,o  i.i,:„4.„ 

later  me      h  '  j^    ^  ^^  persecution  some  thirty 

vengeance  and  left  ''^^^'y,^^  3^,,^eded  in  remaining  con- 

irief  Xe IT  ruf  ole  trimong  them,  Blumstein,  who 

Ivrtd,  and  whl  some  twenty  yea.  later,  is  ^ ou^djining^  im^^^^^^ 

J         '.  ,        TV.nno'h  reference  is  made  m  one  ot  the  trials  lo 

™*r»  w.^  „'.  fort......    Th.  m,ui„to,,  B6ct,l., ..  »d 

; :  s^it  r,^«- i.-^e^  "'^.,s:7' tS": 

.    ..  ^1   ^q  4  68  72  —P.  de  Pilichdorf  c.  15  (Mag.  Bib. 

*  W.  Preger,  Beitrage,  pp.  51,  53-4,  b»,  /^. 

Pat.  XIII.  315).  ^  Schmidt,  Real-Ency- 

t  Hoffmann,  Geschichte  der  Inquisition,  11.  384-90.-C.  bcnm      , 

klop.  s.  V.  Winkeler. 
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There  evidently  was  ample  work  for  the  Inquisition  in  Ger- 
many, but  It  seems  to  have  been  more  anxious  to  repair  its  defeat 

Waldenses.    In  the  general  excitement  on  the  subject  of  heresv  it 
was  not  difficult  to  render  the  Beghards  objects  of  rented  s'l^ 
,     cion  and  persecution.     To  some  extent  the  bishops  and  most  of  the 
mqmsitors  jomed  in  this,  but  the  suspects  had  friends  among  tl>I 
prelates  who  wrote,  towards  the  close  of  1393,  to  Boniface  IX  eulo 
gizmg  their  piety,  obedience,  and  good  works,  and  asking  p;otec- 
tion  for   hem      To  this  Boniface  responded,  January  7,  1394  in  a 
brief  addressed  to  the  German  prelates,  ordering  them  to  inCt, 
gate  whether  these  persons  are  contaminated  wlh  the  errors  c^n 
demned  by  Clement  V.  and  John  ZXIL,  and  whether  they  foZ 

protected.    An  exemphfied  copy  of  this  brief,  given  bv  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Magdeburg,  October  20,  1396,  sto^.!  thL  ilonttued 
to  be  used  and  was  relied  upon  in  the  troubles  which  foiowed 
soon  after,  through  a  sudden  change  of  policy  by  Boniface     Th' 

r :;  r  'l  '^^*  ^^-f  r-^^  -<^-  '^-  intlrfere^cr^ith  £ 
operations.     It  represented  to  Boniface  that  for  a  hundred  years 

hards  and  Begmnes,  in  consequence  of  which,  almost  every  year 

emp  re,  and  that  their  suppression  was  impeded  by  certain  naual 
constitutions  which  were  urged  in  their  protection.  ^onSacewa 

ary  31  1395  he  restored  to  vigor  the  decrees  of  Urban  V  Gres- 
ory  XL,  and  Charles  IV.,  under  which  he  ordered  the  Inqds!tln 
Tbifrv:t;:r'^^  the  Beghards,  LoUards,  and  zj^-  ^ 
Ih IS  gave  full  power  to  molest  the  orthodox  associations  as  well 

persecution  burst  over  them.     Even  some  of  the  bishops  joined  in 

wmcn  ordered  the  priests  to  excommunicate  and  expel  them    Yet 

tLT:^.7Tt  ''"'.?'^'^'  ^"'  ^'''^^^^^  was'induced 'to  i-e- 
ITsLn,  of  tf  P       ^^^ddltlon  which,  hke  the  contradictory  pro- 

mStlof  iS'r*"";.^''"^  ''^  perplexity  caused  by  the'ad- 
mixture  ot  orthodoxy  and  heresy  amono-  the  EemiiTip;      \^, 

re^a^_g  his  commands  for  their'suppressiot  he  SdHhat  tZ 
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are  pious  organizations  known  as  Begliards,  LoUards,  ^nAZaaesm- 
^/which  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  their  vestments,  to  beg  and 
to  continue  their  mode  of  life,  excommunication  bemg  threatened 
ac^ainst  any  inquisitor  who  shaU  molest  them,  unless  they  have 
been  convicted  by  the  ordinaries  of  the  diocese.  ,  ,,     ,      , 

This  left  the  matter  very  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  loca 
authorities,  but  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  f'^i'lj^^^^'^' f^J^ 
the  Inquisition  made  haste  to  fortify  its  position.    Under  pretex 
that  the  bulls  of  Gregory  XI.  were  becoming  worn  by  age  and 
use  it  procured  their  renewal  from  Boniface  IX.,  m  1396,  though 
the'  pope  is  careful  to  express  that  he  grants  no  new  privileges^ 
In  1399  it  succeeded  in  having  the  number  of  inquisitors  increased 
to  six  for  the  Dominican  province  of  Saxony  alone,  on  the  plea 
that  its  wide  extent  and  populous  cities  rendered  the  existmg  force 
insufficient     This  was  not  without  reason,  for  the  province  em- 
braced the  great  archiepiscopal  districts  of  Mainz,  Cologne,  Magde- 
burg  and  Bremen,  to  which  were  added  Riigen  and  Camin     Canun 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Gnesen,  and  Eiigen  formed  part  of 
the  diocese  of  Eoskild,  which  was  suffragan  to  the  metropohtan 
of  Liinden  in  Sweden,  thus  furnishing  the  only  instance  of  mqmsi- 
torial  jurisdiction  in  any  region  that  can  be  caUed  Scandinavian 
save  a  barren  attempt  made,  in  1421,  under  the  stimulus  f^^f 
Hussite  troubles.    A  few  weeks  later  Boniface  issued  another  buU^ 
ordering  the  prelates  and  secular  rulers  of  Germany  to  give  al  aid 
and  protection  to  Friar  Eylard  Schoneveld  and  other  inqmsitors 
and  especiaUy  to  lend  the  use  of  their  prisons,  as  the  Inquisition 
nthoTe  parts  is  said  to  have  none  of  its  own  which  shows  tha 
Kerhnger-s  scheme  of  obtaining  them  from  the  property  of  the 
Begharfs  had  not  proved  a  success.    Eylard  set  vigorously  to  work 
fn  L  lands  adjoining  the  Baltic,  which  from  their  remoteness  had 
probably  escaped  his  predecessors.     At  Lubec,  m  1402,  he  pro 
c^red  the  arrest  of  a  Dolcinist  named  Wilhelm  by  the  mumcipal 
officrals  showing  that  he  had  no  familiars  of  his  own ;  the  accused 
wt  examined  sLral  times  in  the  presence  of  numerous  clerks 
Tonks  and  laymen,  showing  that  the  secrecy  of  the  inquisrtor^l 
process  was  unknown  or  unobserved,  and  he  was  finally  burned. 

.  Martini  Append,  ad  Mosheim  pp.  652-66,  '^'^^f-'^^f''''^^^!;^'''^''' 
430-l.-Hartzh;L  V.  676.-TI.un.t,  Zeitscl.rift  fiU-  K.  G.  1885,  pp.  565-7. 
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He  had  a  comrade  named  Bernhard,  who  fled  to  Wismar,  whither 
bohoneveld  followed  him  and  had  him  burned  in  1403  The  same 
year  he  seized  a  priest  at  Stralsund,  who  rejected  all  solicitations 
to  abjure,  and  was  burned  as  a  persistent  heretic  ;  and  at  Eostock 
he  condemned  for  heresy  a  woman  who  drove  away  with  the  bit- 
terest reproaches  her  son,  a  Cistercian  monk,  when  he  urged  her 
to  recant,  and  who  likewise  perished  in  the  flames.* 

About  this  period  heresy  appears  to  have  had  also  to  contend 
with  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  secular  authorities.     When  in 
1400,  the  Flagellants  made  a  demonstration  in  the  Low  Countries 
the  magistrates  of  Maestricht  expeUed  them,  and  when  the  people 
took  their  side  the  energetic  interference  of  the  Bishop  of  Li4e 
put  an  end  to  the  insubordination ;  besides,  the  Sire  de  Perwiis 
threw  a  band  of  Flagellants  into  his  dungeons  and  Tongres  closed 
Its  gates  upon  them,  so  that  the  epidemic  was  checked    With  the 
year  WOO  the  comparative  peace  which  the  Beguines  had  enioyed 
for  some  fifteen  years  came  to  an  end.    Their  most  dreaded  enemv 
was  the  Dominican,  John  of  Miihlberg,  whose  purity  of  life  and 
energy  in  battling  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  errors  of  his  thne 
won  him  a  wide  reputation  throughout  Germany,  so  that  when 
he  died  m  exile,  driven  from  Basle  by  the  clergy  whom  his  attacks 
had  embittered,  he  was  long  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  saint  and 
a  martyr.     About  1400  he  stirred  up  in  Basle  a  struggle  with  the 
Beguines,  which  for  ten  years  kept  the  city  in  an  uproar.     Prima- 
rdy  an  episode  in  the  hostihty  between  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans, It  extended  to  the  clergy  and  magistrates,  and  finally  to 
the  citizens  at  large.     In  1405  the  Beguines  were  expelled,  but  the 
Franciscans  obtained  from  the  papacy  buUs  ordering  their  restora- 
tion and  the  retraction  of  aU  that  had  been  said  against  them 
At  last,  m  1411,  Bishop  Humbert  and  the  town  council,  excited 
by  a  fiery  sermon  of  John  Pastoris,  abolished  the  associations 
which  were  forced  to  abandon  their  hving  in  common  and  thei^ 
vestments,  or  to  leave  the  place.     The  city  of  Berne  followed  this 
example,  and  the  magistrates  of  Strassburg  took  the  same  course 
when  some  of  the  Beguines  adopted  the  former  alternative  and 

.PP  es^f^'Het^'r^'"''^,'"-  '''-''  ^«^-'-M-tini  Append,  ad  Mosheim 
.pp^656-7.-Heim.  Corner!  Chron.  ann.  1403-3  (Eccard.  Corp  Hist  II  US';  fi^ 
-Raynald.  ann.  1403,  No.  23.  ^"rp.  mst.  11.  1180-6). 
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some  the  latter.    Many  of  these  t-^'^^^  ntolchn^ttm 
Thev  were  discovered,  and  the  archbishop,  John  II,  holding  them 
to  beleretics,  ordered  them  to  be  prosecuted.    The  ma  ter  was 
^trusted  to  Master  Henry  von  Stein,  who  set  -gorc^f  a^ou^ 
it     The  refugees  from  Strassburg,  mostly  women,  were  thrown 
into  prison  ;  we  also  hear  of  a  nun  who  was  likewise  incarcerated 
and  of  a  youth  from  Rotenburg,  who  was  mounted  on  a  hogshead 
r  the  public  square,  and  in  the  presence  of  t^e  populace  -. 
obliged  to  accept  the  penance  of  crosses,  in  an  m^to  de  fej^^^ 
less  impressive  than  those  which  Bernard  Gm  was  wont  to  cele- 

'"ifwas  not  long  before  this  that  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spint 
were  deprived  of  their  greatest  leader,  Nicholas  of  Bas  e  As 
Twandering  missionary  he  had  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 
^rlprgatinlthe  doctrines  of  the  sect,  and  had  gamed  many  pros- 

.  Chron  Cornel.  Zantfliet  ann.  UOO  (Martene  Amplis.  Coll.  V-  358).-Haupt 
..  ?  Tfi.  K-  P    1885  no  513-15.-Cbron.  Glassberger  ann.  1410  (Analecta 

stiia  ed  by  a  pestilence^hicb  was  ravaging  the  land.     The  pUgnn,s  were 
rrris  .U.o.  --.«  Unen  .^.e^:--^^^^^^ 

s:ji:rrrr.~ 

enemies  forgave  each  ot^^^^^^^^^^^ 

wasb„n>ed,whenthen.ove.entco^^^^^^^ 

''''  STxVm' 07rc2a  dTLogna  ann.  1399  (lb.  XVIII.  565)- 
r:nalTJnL™9ral XVIII.  95e-8).-ConradUrsp„rgen.^ 

ann.  1399.-Theod.  a  Niem  de  Schismate,  Lib.  ii.  c.  26. 
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elytes^  The  Inquisition  had  been  eagerly  on  his  track,  but  he  was 
^ZX  -%' -d  had  eluded  Us  pursuit.    Forced,  probaWy 

James,  they  were  discovered  and  seized.     The  celebrated  Henry 

h  nS?rtW  T°f  7^  ""^''*"°'^  *^"^  conversion,  and  flattered 
hmself  that  he  had  succeeded,  but  they  all  relapsed  and  were 

■rt  P  T'  *''^  '^^'"""''^'^  «'"'°*'  ^-^  '^t  this  time  Inqu" 
.tor  o  Passau,  he  probably  had  the  satisfaction  of  ridding  the 
Church  of  this  dangerous  heresiarch,  whose  belief  in  his  own^ 

toThZf'Gor  '"^'  "^'  *'^*  '^  '''''''''''"'  ^^  -'^  '^  ^^  ^'l-l 
Not  long  after  a  similar  martyrdom  occurred  at  Constance 
where  a  Beghard,  named  Burgin,  had  founded  a  sect  of  extreme 
austerity     Captured  with  his  disciples  by  the  bishop  he  wouM 
not  abandon  his  doctrines,  and  was  duly  relaxed.     G  rsonr^a 
merous  allusions  to  the  Turelupins  and  Beghards  show  thlta  twj 
period  the  sect  was  attracting  much  attention  and  was  rlarded 
as  seductivety  dangerous.     With  all  his  tendency  toLyXism 
Gerson  could  recognize  the  peril  incurred  by  those  whom  heH^' 
scribes  as  deceived  through  too  great  a  desirlto  rll  ^  swee  " 
ness  of  God,  and  who  mistake  the  delirium  of  their  own  hearts" 
or  divine  promptings :  thus  disregarding  the  law  of  Zst    W 
follow  their  own  inchnations  without  submitting  to  rule  and  a^ 
precipitated  into  guilt  by  their  own  presumptiol     He  was  esne 
«ally  averse  to  the  spiritual  intimacy  between  the  sexerwhere 
devotion  screened  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  whi' h  th"'  ^tood 
Mary  of  Valenciennes,  he  says,  was  especially  to  be  aSdS  on 

rronri  '""^  '""^  ^PP^*^^  "'^^*  '«  -*  f-'^  about  the  dti„: 
fruition  to  the  passions  seething  in  her  own  soul,  and  she  arres 

that  he  who  reaches  the  perfection  of  divine  love  s  released  ffZ 

the  observance  of  aU  precepts.     Thus  the  Brethren  oTthe  tZ 

SoTss:t:ir  -  - — --.  ""^: 

itseStL'^oTM-''  '""'''  "  "^™^^^'^  '"^^  ^-*  -1^-'^  %led 
nselt  Men  of  Intelhgence,  was  probably  a  disciple  of  Mary  of  Va- 

•  Nider  Formicar.  Lib.  III.  c.  2.-Haupt,  Zeitschrift  fur  K  G  IBS'!  nn  .,r> 
ll.-GersoDi  de  Consolat.  Theolog.  Lib.  iv  Prosa  iii  •  vZ.TaI    J  ^^'  "''" 
speculat.  P.I  consid  viii  ■  Vi„./ ^  'O' iv- wosa  m. ,  Ejusd.  de  Mystica  Theol. 
consid.  y,u. ,  Ejusd.  de  Distmct.  verar.  Vision,  a  falsis,  Signum  v 
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lenciennes,  and  the  name  was  adopted  merely  to  cover  it* 
•+1.  +>.P  -nroscribed  Brethren  ot  the  Free  bpirit.     its  aoc 
r  •;esteret.=:Sy  the  same  in  their  myst.c  pantheism  a 
iuminism  •  and  their  practical  application  is  seen  m  the  story 
haronTn;  occasion  Gdes  was  moved  by  the  spirit  to  go  naked 
or  some  mL  when  carrying  provision  to  a  poor  Pe--    So  ope« 
a  manifestation  would  have  insured  his  prosecution  had  there 
irany  machinery  for  persecution  in  efficient  condition  m  Bra- 
bant   but  he  was  aLwecUo  propagate  his  doctrines  m  peace  unt  1 
hdi'ed     He  was  succeeded  in  the  leadership  of  ^^^^l^^^^^^ 
meUte  known  as  William  of  Hilderniss,  and  at  length  it  attracted, 
Tun  thlattention  of  Cardinal  Peter  d'AiUy,  Bishop  of  Cam- 
K  fortunately  for  WiUiam,  the  bishop  chose  to  direct  the 

Toceed^gs  M-if  and  they  show  complete  disregard  of  inqms. 

EmSods.  H;  appointed  ^ff^^^^^,;^ 
an  inquisition ;  both  the  names  and  the  testimony  of  the  ^^  i  nesses 
we  eTb«iitted  to  WiUiam,  who  made  what  defence  he  could  In 
rnderi  judgment  d'Ailly  called  in  the  Dominican  Prior  of  St 

s:i;n,^vUvas  -^-^:j^^^^^t:^. 

pige  himself  with  six  compurgators,  after  .^ich  he  was  to  un^ 
d  rfo  the  penance  of  three  years'  confinement  m  a  castle  of  he 
Sob's  while  if  he  failed  in  his  purgation  he  was  to  be  im- 
SsoLd  n  a  convent  of  his  order  during  the  archbishop's  pleas- 
Tre  a  mo"t  curious  and  illogical  medley.  He  succeeded  m  find- 
•n'The  retuil  number  of  compurgators,  but  though  he  d.sap- 
;i!;i  fZ  the  scene  his  sect  was  by  -  -ans  ^xting^^^^^^^^  and 
we  hear  of  the  persecution  of  a  heresiarch  as  late  as  U2^b. 

Tlat  Clement  VI.  did  not  err  when  he  foresaw  the  dangerous 
errors  luSng  under  the  devotion  of  the  Flagellants  was  demon- 
lated  in  l/u.  The  sect  still  existed,  and  its  crude  t^ieories  as 
o The  efflcacv  of  flagellation  had  gradually  been  developed  into 
l^tntiterdotal  heresy  of  the  most  "--P-^fsitwho 
A  certain  Conrad  Schmidt  was  the  constructive  ^e™^'^  J°^ 
gave  to  its  behef  an  organized  completeness,  and  his  death  made 

.  Baluz.  et  Mansi  I^^^sI^sZIito^J^V^^ 
Pays-Bas,  I.  84. 
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no  diminution  of  the  zeal  of  his  disciples,  nor  did  the  failure  of  his 
prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  world  in  13.39.    The  curious  connec- 
tion between  the  Flagellants  and  the  Beghards  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  these  FlageUant  Brethren,  or  Brethren  of  the  Cross  as 
they  styled  themselves,  regarded  Conrad  as  the  incarnation  of 
iuioch,  and  a  certain  Beghard,  who  had  been  burned  at  Erfurt 
about  1364,  as  Elias-an  angel  having  brought  their  souls  from 
heaven  and  mfused  them  into  Schmidt  and  this  Beghard  while  vet 
m  the  womb.     Schmidt  was  to  preside  at  the  approaching  Day  of 
Judgment,  which  was  constantly  believed  to  be  at  hand,  Anti- 
chmt^bemg  the  pope  and  the  priests,  whose  reign  was  drawing  to> 

When,  in  1343,  the  letter  commanding  flageUation,  to  which  I 

alter  ors?%T'n'  T  T^^'  ^^  '"^  ""^^^^  ^^^  '^'^  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter,  God  withdrew  all  spiritual  power  from  the 

Church  and  bestowed  it  on  the  Brethren  of  the  Cross.     Since  then 

all  sacraments  had  lost  their  virtue,  and  to  partake  of  them  was- 

drawn  by  the  scourge;  the  sacrament  of  matrimony  only  defiled 
marriage;  the  Eucharist  was  but  a  device  by  which  the  .^1^ 

body  of  Christ  they  were  worse  than  Judas,  who  got  thirtv  pieces 
of  silver  for  it;  flagellation  replaced  them  all.  Oaths  "/ere  a 
mortal  sm,  but  to  avoid  betraying  the  sect  the  faithful  could  take 
them  and  receive  the  sacraments,  and  then  expiate  it  by  flageUa- 

W  ^  ^T'^  ""^  '"""^  ^  ^^^'""^  ^'^^  t*^*^  "li^gled  contempt  and 
hatred  manifested  for  the  clergy  prove  that  to  the  people  tSe 

in  the  t'Tf^r  "T'  '  ^""^"  ''''  ^'^  °PP—  -  i*  ^'^  been. 

Conrad  Schmidt  had  promulgated  his  errors  in  Thurinffia 
where  his  sectaries  were  discovered,  in  1414,  at  Sangerhausen' 
Thither  sped  the  inquisitor  Schoneveld- called  Henry  by  the 
chroniclers,  but  probably  the  same  as  the  Eylard,  whom  we  have 
seen  at  work  some  years  before  on  the  shores  of  he  Baltic  The 
prmces  of  Thuringia  and  Misnia  were  ordered  to  assist  h  m  and 

threatened  to  revolutionize  the  social  order.     The  proceedings 
must  have  been  more  energetic  than  regular.     Torture  must  W 
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beea  freely  used  to  gather  into  the  net  so  many  victims ;  nor  can 
a  patient  hearing  have  been  given  to  the  accused.     Their  shrift 
was  short,  and  before  Schoneveld  had  left  the  scene  of  action  he 
had  caused  the  burning  of  ninety-one  at  Sangerhausen,  forty-four 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Winkel,  and  many  more  in  other  vil- 
lages.    Yet  such  was  the  persistence  of  the  heresy  that  even  this 
wholesale  slaughter  did  not  suffice  for  its  suppression.    Two  years 
later,  in  1416,  its  remains  were  discovered,  and  again  Schoneveld 
was  sent  for.     He  examined  the  accused.     To  those  who  abjured 
he  assigned  penances,  and  handed  over  the  obstinate  to  the  secu- 
lar arm.     His  assizes  must  have  been  hurried,  for  he  did  not  stay 
to  witness  the  execution  of  those  whom  he  had  condemned,  and 
after  his  departure  the  princes  gathered  all  together,  both  peni- 
tents  and  impenitents,  some  three  hundred  in  number,  and  burned 
the  whole  of  them  in  one  day.     This  terrible  example  produced 
the  profound  impression  that  was  desired,  and  hereafter  the  sect 
of  Flagellants  may  b^  regarded  as  unimportant.    Some  discussion, 
as  we  have  seen,  took  place  the  next  year  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, when  San  Vicente  Ferrer  expressed  his  approbation  of  this 
form  of  disciphne,  and  Gerson  mildly  urged  its  dangers ;  but  when, 
in  1434,  a  certain  Bishop  Andreas  specified,  among  the  objects  of 
the  Council  of  Basle,  the  suppression  of  the  heresies  of  the  Huss- 
ites, Waldenses,  FraticeUi,  Wickliffites,  the  Manichaeans  of  Bosnia, 
the'Beghards,  and  the  schismatic  Greeks,  there  is  no  aUusion  in 
the  enumeration  to  Flagellants.     Yet  the  causes  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  heresy  continued  in  full  force  and  it  was  still  cherished 
in  secret.     In  1453  and  1454  Brethren  of  the  Cross  were  again 
discovered  in  Thuringia,  and  the  Inquisition  was  speedily  at  work 
to  reclaim  them.      Besides   the    errors   propagated   by  Conrad 
Schmidt,  it  was  not  difficult  to  extort  from  the  accused  the  cus- 
tomary confessions  of  foul  sexual  excesses  committed  in  dark  sub- 
terranean conventicles,  and  even  of  Luciferan  doctrines,  teaching 
that  in  time  Satan  would  regain  his  place  in  heaven  and  expel 
Christ ;  though  when  we  hear  that  they  alleged  the  evil  lives  of 
the  clergy  as  the  cause  of  their  misbelief  we  may  reasonably  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  these  reports.     Aschersleben,  Sondershausen,  and 
Sangerhausen  were  the  centres  of  the  sect,  and  at  the  latter  place, 
in  1454,  twenty-two  men  and  women  were  burned  as  obstinate 


THE  BEGHARDS  AT  CONSTANCE.        4^^ 

SX  r:XlT  -  P-^^-  '-^  ---.  -  t.e  sect 

The  case  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguines  came  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  in  several  shapes.     To  guard  themselves  from  the 
ncessant  molestations  to  which  they  were  exposed  they  had  to  a 
large  extent  affiliated  themselves,  nominaUy  at  least,  as  Tertt ries 

they  adopted.  In  a  project  of  reform,  carefully  prepared  for  ac 
tion  by  the  council,  this  is  strongly  denounced;  thevarrsaWto 
hve  m  forests  and  in  cities,  free  from  subjection  indulging  in  nde 

almf  tnl  ?™  f '"  "^'''^''"•^  "^y  l^''^^'  they  subsist  on 

alms,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poor  and  miserable.    It  was  therefore 
proposed  to  forbid  the  wearing  of  the  scapular  by  aUwho  w"e 
not  bound  by  vows  to  the  Orders  and  subjected  to'^the  EuleslI 
was  also  pronounced  necessary  to  make  frequent  visitat  ons  o 
their  communi  les  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  lifeand 
magistrates  and  nobles  were  to  be  ordered  not  to  interfere  w  t  Wh 
wholesome  supervision  under  pain  of  interdict.     It  was  possib  v 
o  meet  this  attack  that  numerous  testimonial  letters  fC  the 
clergy  and  magistrates  of  Germany  certifying  to  the  orthodoxv 
piety,  and  usefulness  of  the  associations  wereVnt  to  SrtfnT 
who  submitted  them  to  Angelo,  Cardinal  of  SS.  Peter  and  Mar' 
cellus,  and  received  from  him  a  favorable  report.     To^l  the 
close  of  the  council,  in  UlS,  a  more  formidable  assault  was  ml 
upon  them  by  Matthew  Grabon,  a  Dominican  of  Wismar,  who 

rhrnn%    ^   -^         -n    '^'''^"^— G^obelini  Person.  Cosmodrom.  ^t.  vi.  c    93 
Chron    S.  ^gid.  in  Brunswig  (Leibnitii  S.  R.  Brunsv.  III.  595)  -Giese  er*  T   )"" 
buch  der  Kirchengesclnchte  IT  nr   qi7  1«      tt  n  •'     ^'^^^^^^' ^ehr- 

(Eccard.  Corp.  Hist  H  im.'      A     1  ^^^;^-^^™'  ^^^^^"  ^hron.  ann.  1416 
tj     ,.  ^r.  i^w).— Audreae  Gubernac.  Concil  P  iv  p   11  nir.    a 

S;      ZTlr,T"-  ^^^^'^^''-«-^-  --  1«4  (MeibCn   Re;  GelZ  // 
II  iol        '  '       '"'"''  '"•  ^>-"-g-l>ichte.  1887,  114-18.-He™r2iss; 

themselves  and  weeping  (IHescas,  Historia  Pontifical,  II  130)  '^■^"P''"-g 
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laid  before  Martin  V.  twenty-four  articles  to  prove  that  aU  such 
associations  outside  of  the  approved  religious  «'"ders  ought  to  be 
abolished.     To  accomplish  this,  after  the  approved  style  of  scho- 
lastic logic,  he  was  obliged  to  assert  such  absurd  general  principles 
as  that  ft  was  equivalent  to  suicide,  and  therefore  a  mortal  sin  for 
any  secular  person  to  give  away  his  property  in  chanty,  and  that 
the  pope  had  no  power  to  grant  a  dispensation  xn  such  oas^. 
Grabon's  propositions  and  conclusions  ^-^^'•V*'^^ "-f  ^l^J^ 
Cardinal  of  Verona,  who  submitted  them  to  Cardinal  Peter  d  AiUy 
and  Chancellor  Gerson.     The  former  reported  that  the  paper  was 
heretical  and  should  be  burned,  while  the  jurists  should  be  called 
upon  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  to  its  writer.    The  a Uer 
that  the  doctrine  was  pestiferous  and  blasphemous,  and   hat  ^^ 
author,  if  obstinate,  should  be  arrested.     G-bon  was  giad  to  es^ 
cape  bv  publicly  abjuring  some  of  his  articles  as  heretical,  others 
aferronJous,  and  others  as  scandalous  and  offensive  to  pKms  ea^^ 
The  triumph  of  the  Beguines  was  decisive,  and  they  might  at  last 
hope  for  a  respite  from  persecution.    The  associations  increased 
and  flourished'accordingly,  and  under  their  shelter  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit  continued  to  propagate  their  heresy 

From  this  time  forward  the  attention  of  the  Church  was  man. 
Iv  directed  to  Hussitism,  the  most  formidable  en«ny  that  it  had 
encountered  since  the  Catharism  of  the  twelfth  centu  y.    This 
will  be  considered  in  a  following  chapter,  and  meanwh  le  I  need 
only  say  that  its  secret  but  threatening  progress  throughout  Ger- 
many c'alled  for  active  means  of  repression  and  led  to  more  thor- 
ough organization  of  the  Inquisition.    The  bull  of  Martin  V 
issL  February  22,  1418,  against  Wicldiffltes  and  Hussites,  s  ad^ 
dressed  not  oniy  to  prelates  but  to  inquisitors  ~— d  'n  t^^^ 
dioceses  and  cities  of  Salzburg,  Prague,  Gnesen  «Imutz  L  tomysl 
Bamberg,  Misnia,  Passau,  Breslau,  Eatisbon  ^f,       'hlral";    as 
Neutra.    While  of  course  this  is  not  to  be    aken  hteraUy    as 
though  there  were  an  organized  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  in 
each'of  these  places,  still  it  indicates  that  in  the  dis  ricts  m^ect  d 
or  exposed  to  infection  the  Church  was  arming  itself  with 

.  cone,  constant.  De^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^l^^^Z 

Hardt,  I.  715-17).-Hemmerliii  Glosa  quarund.  Bullar.  (0pp.  c.  d.)- 

Matth'sei  Grabon  (Von  der  Hardt,  III.  107-20). 
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^Tt^tZTt77-  ,'^^^^---^-<^-ger,  moreover,  was  lead- 

burg  not  onl/urged  th^  bLrpTtlt^  L^^^^^^^^ 
the  canons  against  the  secular  powers  neSectTnIT      a  .  °' 

respect,  but  commanded  all  prices  aM  If  .''.     *^ '"^  *^'' 
imprison  aU  who  were  dP.,V„oV°  potentates  to  seize  and 

ate^  and  theTnq  Jslt  rf  T^^^^^^^^  <^{  ^-^  V  tie  prel- 

the  Inquisition  and  came  to  its  s^pitrt.*      ^""^^*'  '^''^^"^^^^ 
^et  the  attention  of  the  BersepufnT^o  ^.o 

directed  to  the  Hussites  as  to  X;  htfi  Jhl"  f^  T'"'"'" 
to  escape,  and  in  their  zeal  tln«.       I     J^rethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 

BeguinL'  in  spite  "Z^^  T^tr^c'  ''^  ^"'^^'^^ 
1431  EugeniusIV.  found  himself  obhJeiM'- 1  ^°"'**"''^-  1° 
protection.     In  a  bull  addre^Jn      Tn  intervene  for  their 

the  favorable  action  of  ht;;!!*':  !^^^^^^^^  T'T  ''  "'"''^' 
in  spte  of  this,  they  were  exposed  bTreTnli^^^^^  "''?' 

juietly  and  piou —.ett  rffi^^nt^S^^ ^^^^^^^      T'f 
fords  perhaps  the  only  instance  ir,  ,.J,'  1,1  ^'^  ^"^  '^*" 

rendered  superior  to  tLCTsLl^f^^^^^  the  episcopal  power  is 
to  enforce  its  provisions  hT^^^Ze^l^T'A^^^ 
appeal,  even  if  those  who  interfere  wthT.   V  ^^^""'^'  ^''^«"^ 
immunities,  thus  subjecting  the  "uitL  to  ^^"""  ^"J°^  '^'^'^' 
the  prelates.     This  stretch  of   "^^""T  «^communication  by 

^elix  Hemmerlin,  cl^^tf'zJ-^ ^ZZ^^r^i  ^^^^ 

pope  had  himself  betn^reTL^.riSd'  ''T'  ''^*  ^'^^ 
numerous  assaults  upon  them   wr  t  ^  f  ?""•     ^"^  °^*^  «^  ^^^ 

alludes  to  several  recent  cases  with      T  ^'"^"^'  '"''"'^'  ^*36,  he 
indicate  that  in  sp'ri  Z"      ^  '        '^'''''' '"^^''^  ^^"'^ 

Brethren  of  t"e  See  Sp  rft  S"  7  'f  "'^  °'  *'^  ^'^=---.  ^1^« 
the  statistics  of  thri^orerp   e^^i^A  P'"""*'^'^'  ^'^'^  ^^'^*'  ^^ 
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there  '»™''.'*g''"''' "  «;„„     This  toll,  one  to  think  th.t 

Hemmeriin,  in  i      ^  ,     assertion  that  there  is  in  Upper  Ger- 

and  this  ^l^'^'^^'^'W^:\^Xeed  by  the  foxes  of  this  perni- 

cious  sect.    JNider,  m  lacL,  w         b  TTn^^ites  when,  for  a  time 

Basle  had  effected  a  seU^^e^^^^^^^^^^  ;^^^,,3  ,, 

at  least,  m  Germany  they  were  no  lu  g  powerless  skulk- 

the  Church,  declares  that  ^-^-J^tatV  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  '^ 

ing  in  concealment  and  no    ^^^^l'^^^^^  ^^^^  ^t,  stated 
flpscribinff  the  errors  ot  the  i>ietnreu  ui  t       .  \        j, 

fw    l' V  were  .till  bv  no  n.em.  uncom.non  .n  Sn»b...     It  wM 

Se'5  :~w  o,  thi. .«.  -»„t:«forcao'n": :; 

f  r  r"StXTX     S-ASe.  .ell  anri»,  the  .«n 

■■"'""""'Sot^nX,  there  could  l.«e  Keen  no  Inqui.i- 
nXil»: tr.l...  .1..  W  -boritie.  h.d  e,en  lost  the 

T»:l  TS^S  r,TS'.onna  i.  n»e..„y  .  repe.t 

in  144b  me  ordering  the  expulsion  of  all 

the  canon  of  that  of  Mamz  m  1       ,      ^^  ^  g^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^„  ^^^^ 

.  Hemmeriin  Glosa  ^^^^Z^Z^^^^^^^^^^^^^        Descriptio.-Nider 

Formicar.  m.  5,  7,  9. 


END    OP    THE    BEGHARDS.  4j3 

Of  the  traditional  customs  and  also  the  absence  of  more  active 
persecution^   In  1453  Nicholas  V.  formally  adjoined  them  to  the 

f^^T ,  'T  "  ^^""t™^-  '«"^^  ^^  '^^^  '  b'^^'ed  and  formed 
a  distinct  class  known  as  Zepperenses,  from  their  principal  house 
at  Zepper.  They  diminished  greatly  in  number,  howeve'r,  and  n 
1650  Innocent  X.  united  them  with  the  Tertiaries  of  Ital.:  under 
the  Genera  Master  residing  in  Lombardy.  The  female  portion  of 
the  associations,  which  became  distinctively  known  as  Be^uines 

and  their  communities,  which  remain  flourishing  to  the  present 
day,  especiaUy  in  the  Netherlands,  where  in  1857  the  'reaTfie 
guinage  of  Ghent  contained  six  hundred  Beguines  and  two  ht 
dred  locataires  or  boarders.* 

Still  there  remained  a  considerable  number  both  of  heretic 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  and  of  orthodox  Begha.ds  of  both 

pnved  of  their  accustomed  independence.     Thus  it  is  related  of 
Bernhard,  who  was  elected  Abbot  of  Hirsau  in  1460  that  amon<I 
other  reforms  he  ejected  aU  the  Beguines  from  their  Louse  atTt^ 
burg,  on  account  of  their  impurity  of  life,  and  replaced  them  .1  h 
Dominican  Tertiaries.    This  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Be^ha  ds 
who  dwelt  in  hermitages  in  the  forest  of  Hirs[u,  and  they  con 
spired  agamst  the  abbot,  but  only  to  their  own  detriment.      n  14(S 
the  Synod  of  Constance  complains  of  the  unla^vful  wearino-  of  the 
Franciscan  scapular  by  LoUards  and  Beguines ;  all  who  do  so  are 
equired  to  prove  their  right  or  to  lay  it  aside,  and  able  bodied 
Lollards  are  ordered  to  live  by  honest  labor  and  not  by  begga  v 
This  latter  practice  was  ineradicable,  however,  and  twenty  feaJs 
ater        t,  ^  ^^^^p^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  command     L 

1491  a  synod  of  Bamberg  refers  to  the  provisions  of  the  Clemen 
tines  against  the  Beguines  a«  though  their  enforcement  was^U  i 
called  for;  and  Friar  John  of  Moravia,  who  died  at  BriinnTn  llS 
IS  warmly  praised  as  a  fierce  and  indefatigable  persecutor  of  H^s 
sites  and  Beghards.  These  insubordinate  rehgionists  continued  to 
exist  under  almost  constant  persecution,  until  the  Eefomattn! 

J^iT^TmTtlTtr,  ^*^«  ^,^"'^'^^-  y-  336).-Moshei„>  de  Beg- 
P.73.  '         '   ""-^•-^'''i'^    ^'^^  Amold-s    Catholic    Dictiona.;, 
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.vhen  they  served  as  oue  of  the  elements  which  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  Lutheranism* 

It  was  impossible  that  Hussitism  should  triumph  in  Bohemia 
without  awakening  an  echo  throughout  Germany  or  that  the 
Wes  sWd  abstain  from  missionary  and  proselytmg  efforts 
fuT  he  spread  of  the  heresy  through  the  Teuto-c  populations  was 
!t' rnly  and  successfuUy  repressed.  In  1423  f.^^J^^^f^^^ 
nnder  the  presidency  of  papal  legates,  showed  itself  fully  ahve  to 
aelnir     It  sharply  reproved  both  inquisitors  and  episcopal 

ordinarifs  for  the  supUeness  which  alone  could  explam  the  threat- 
ordinaries  lor  P  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^,p^r- 

LTfiJanct  und     ;L  of  four  months'  suspension  from  entering 
LlhuSh  and  such  'other  punishment  as  might  -eoi  op^itune. 
They  were  further  ordered  to  curse  the  heretics  with  bell,  book 
.nd  candle  every  Sunday  in  all  the  principal  churches     Holy 
rid  tnd lences  were  offered  to  all  who  would  assist  them  in 
cal  "ngS^^^^       -11  -  ^«  ™^-  who,  unable  to  capture 
them    should  at  least  expel  them  from  their  territories.     The 
e^LtZe  of  the  council  reflects  the  alarm  that  was  every  whee 
earnest  lone  oi  uue  renewed  exertions,  though  only 

another  priest  named  f^y^^^^^lZ.X  at  Worms,  and  in 
1424  a  priest  named  John  Dramlort  the  Council 

1 4.9«  Peter  Turman  was  burned  at  bpeier.    r^wna-i 
142b  reter  lunu  TT,i«ites  as  orthodox,  and  under  the 

of  Basle  had  recognized  the  Hussites  as  ori 

Compactata  they  enjoyed  toleration  in  «^at^^  ^^ 'f  «l  ^J^  J^. 
.vol  ontlmritv    thev  Avere  stiU  persecuted  as  heretics  else 
temporal  authority,  inej/   "c  r  nrpaoh  Hussite 

Wadding  -•  1492,  Ko.  8.-Martini  Append,  ad  Moshe.n,  p.  579. 


HUSSITES    AND    WALDENSES.  4^5 

SnL^'^'w'^S''  """^  *^'  ^^*'  ^*  ^'•^^^™  Reiser,  a  Suabian, 
educated  m  Waldensianism.     Under  the  guise  of  a  merchant  he 
had  served  as  a  preacher  among  the  Waldensian  churches  which 
mamtained  a  secret  existence  throughout  Germany.    At  Heils- 
bronn  he  was  captured  in  a  Hussite  raid,  when,  carried  to  Mount 
labor,  he  recognized  the  practical  identity  of  the  faiths  and  re- 
ceived ordmation  at  the  hands  of  the  Taborite  Bishop  Nicholas 
He  labored  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  churches,  and  wandered 
as  a  missionary  through  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Switzerland 
Finally  he  settled  at  Strassburg,  which  was  always  a  heretic  centre 
and  gathered  a  community  of  disciples  around  him.     He  called 
himself  "  Frederic  by  the  grace  of  God  bishop  of  the  faithful  in 
the  Roman  Church  who  spurn  the  Donation  of  Constantine  "    He 
was  detected  in  W58  and  arrested  with  his  followers.    Under  tort 
ure  he  confessed  all  that  was  required  of  him,  only  to  withdraw 
^  when  removed  from  the  torture-chamber.     The  burgomaster^ 
Hans  Drachenfels,  and  the  civic  magistracy  earnestl/ oppS 
his  execution  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  he  was  burned 

SX"     ''"''"'  ""''^'  ^'^'^^ ""'""'  ^^  ""^  ~"'^ 

Eeiser  had  been  specially  successful  with  the  descendants  of 
he  Pomeranian  Waldenses  who,  as  we  have  seen,  abjured  be  ore 
the  inquisitor  Peter  in  1393.     They  appear  to  ha;e  by  no  means 
abandoned  their  heresy,  and  were  easily  brought  to  th"^,  modiflca 
tons  which  assimilated  them  to  the  Hussites-the  adoption  tf 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  the  communion  in  both  e  ements 
and  the  honoring  of  Wickliif,  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague     In 
this  same  year,  1458,  a  tailor  of  Selchow,  named  Matthew  Ha^en 
was  arrested  with  three  disciples  and  carried  to  Beriin  for  trial 

ZZZ  Bol  ^^t V.-d"'°  ''■  ^^  ^^^'  ^-^  -'^--d  -^ 

priest  m  Bohemia  by  Reiser,  and  had  returned  to  propagate  the 
doctrines  of  the  sect  and  administer  its  sacraments.    His  fSlowers 

doned  to  the  secular  arm.     To  root  out  the  sect.  Dr.  John  Canne- 

•  Concil.  Senens.  ann.  1423  (Harduin.  VIII.  1016-17-)  _lTiin,„„.,.,  c  . 
before  the  Reformation,  Menzies'  Transl.  I.  883-4.-!f  ac  II Iv    Caur  T.  f  V  "' 
tatis  Lib.  XXX.  p.  1S36  (Ed.  1608).-Co.ba,  Histoire  de   V  Sois  d il  j'  J/"' 
Hoffmann,  Geschichte  der  Inquisition,  II.  390-1.  '      ^^■~ 
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man,  who  had  tried  Hagen,  was  sent  to  Angermiinde  as  episcopal 
inquisitor;  he  found  many  sectaries  but  no  obstinacy,  for  they 
willingly  submitted  and  abjured* 

There  was,  in  fact,  enough  in  common  between  the  doctrmes 
of  the  more  radical  Hussites  and  those  of  the  Waldenses  to  brmg 
the  sects  eventually  together.    The  Waldenses  had  by  no  means 
been  extirpated,  and  when,  in  1467,  the  remnant  of  the  Tabontes 
known  as  the  Bohemian  Brethren  opened  communication  with 
them,  the  envoys  sent  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  on  the 
confines  between  Austria  and  Moravia,  where  they  had  existed 
for  more  than  two  centuries.    They  had  a  bishop  named  Stephen, 
who  speedily  called  in  another  bishop  to  perform  the  rite  of  ordi- 
nation for  the  Brethren,  showing  that  the  heretic  communities 
wore  numerous  and  well  organized.     The  negotiations  unfortu- 
nately attracted  attention,  and  the  Church  made  short  work  of 
those  on  whom  it  could  lay  its  hands.    Bishop  Stephen  was  burned 
at  Vienna  and  the  flock  was  scattered,  many  of  them  finding 
refuge  in  Moravia.     Others  fled  as  far  as  Brandenburg,  where 
alreadv  there  were  flourishing  Waldensian  communities.    These 
were  soon  afterwards  discovered,  and  steel,  fire,  and  water  were 
unsparingly  used  for  their  destruction,  without  blotting  them  out. 
A  portion  of  those  who  escaped  emigrated  to  Bohemia,  where  they 
were  gladly  received  by  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  incorporated 
into  their  societies.    The  close  association  thus  formed  between 
the  Brethren  and  the  Waldenses  resulted  in  a  virtual  coalescence 
which  gave  rise  to  a  new  word  in  the  nomenclature  of  heresy. 
When  in  1479,  Sixtus  IV.  confirmed  Friar  Thomas  Gognati  as 
Inquisitor  of  Vienna,  he  urged  him  to  put  forth  every  exertion  to 
suppress  the  Hussites  and  Nicolinistee.    These  latter,  who  took 
their  name  from  Nicholas  of  Silesia,  were  evidently  Bohemian 
Brethren  who  adhered  to  the  extreme  doctrine  common  to  both 
sects,  that  nothing  could  justify  putting  a  human  being  to  death 
Thus  the  struggle  continued,  and  though  the  danger  was  averted 
which  had  once  seemed  threatening,  of  the  widespread  adoption 
of  Hussite  theories,  there  remained  concealed  enough  Hussite  and 
Waldensian  hostility  to  Kome  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  of  discontent 
and  to  give  sufficient  support  to  revolt  when  a  man  was  found, 

•  Wattenbach,  Sitzungsberichte  der  Preuss.  Akad.  1886,  pp.  57-8. 
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m.e  Luther,  bold  enough  to  clothe  in  words  the  convictions  which 
tnousands  were  secretly  nursing.* 

Signs  indeed,  were  not  wanting  in  the  fifteenth  century  of 

he  mevitable  rupture  of  the  sixteenth.     Prominent  among  those 

who  boldly  defied  the  power  of  Eome  was  Gregory  of  Heimburl 

whom  UUman  well  designates  as  the  citizen-Luther  of  the  fifteenth 

century.    He  first  comes  into  view  at  the  Council  of  Basle  in  the 

clfof  .f  "T  '''''^'-  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^^"^  -«  °^  '^^  foremos't  Advo- 
cates of  the  -reformmg  party,  and  he  remained  steadfast  to  the 

pnncp  es  which  his  patron  bartered  for  the  papacy.    A  forerun! 

ner  of  the  Humanists,  he  labored  to  diffuse  classical  culture  and 

wnh  h.s  admiration  for  the  ancients  he  had,  like  Marsiglio  of  pidua 

fetate.    With  tongue  and  pen  inspired  by  dauntless  courage  he  was 
mde  at,g,Me  to  the  last  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  thTem^r^  ' 

he  taught,  had  been  granted  to  the  apostles  collectively  these 

hZ  T:r''^  '^  ^'''''^'  °°^'^''"«'  ^"d  '^^  monopoly 'in  the 
hands  o   the  pope  was  a  usurpation.     His  free  expressfon  of  opin 
on  infaibbly  brought  him  into  coUision  with  his  early  patronTd 
the  antagonism  was  sharpened  when  Pius  IL  convoked  theTs'sem 
Uy  of  princes  at  Mantua  to  provide  for  a  new  crusade.     Gregor^ 
who  was  there  as  counsellor  of  the  princes,  boldly  declared  that 
this  was  on  y  a  scheme  to  augment  the  pap^l  power  andTrain  all 
Germany  of  money.     When  Nicholas  of  Lsa'  a  time-ser."  like 
Pius  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Brixen  and  claimed  propertv  and 
rights  regarded  by  Sigismund  of  Austria  as  belonging  to  h  Ldf 
S^ismund,  under  Gregory's  advice,  arrested  the  bishop  ": 
pon  Pius  m  June,  1460,  laid  Sigismund's  territories  under  inter 
cl'ct,  and  induced  the  Swiss  to  attack  him.     Gregory  d  efu » 

Pius  had  forbidden  such  appeals,  and  he  further  had  the  hardihood 
to  prove  by  Scripture,  the  fathers,  and  historv,  that  the  Church 
was  subject  to  the  State.     It  was  no  wonder  tiilt  Greiy  shL 
his  master's  excommunication.    In  October,  U60,  he  wtdedared 
a  heretic,  and  all  the  faithful  were  ordered  to  ske  his  ptpert.v 

OrthoS'  TlTlfm"',  T"'^-  PP-  ''-'  '^-  '•  l«''«)-Cameraril  Hist,  Frat. 
vraiodox.  pp.  116-17  ( Heidelberg»,  1605).-Ripoll  HI.  577 
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and  punish  him.    To  this  he  responded  in  vigorous  appeals  and 
:;hcrons,  couched  in  the  most  msolent  -^ -;*-?  -J^^^^; 
Ja^e  towards  both  Pius  and  Nicholas.     In  October,  1461,  Pms 
frJFriarMartin  of  Rotenburg  to  preach  the  faith  and  preserve 
he  faithful  from  the  errors  of  Sigismund  and  h,s  1^-™^  ^-^^^^^ 
orv  and  professing  to  believe  that  Martm  was  m  personal  danger, 
hSred  an  indufgence  of  two  yea.  and  eighty  ^^J^^^-f^^^^^ 
would  render  him  assistance  in  his  need.     He  also  oidered    he 
Tagistrates  of  NUrnburg  to  seize  Gregory's  P-P-ty  and  e.pel 
him  or  deliver  him  up  for  punishment.    We  next  A^d  Gregory 
aiding  Diether,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  m  h.s  f^^^'^^^J^^ 
over  the  unprecedented  and  extortionate  demand  of  the  Holy  bee 
Tannates ;  but  Diether  resigned,  Sigismund  made  h.s  i^ce,  and 
Gregory  was  abandoned  to  his  excommunication,  even  .he  city  of 
Surg  withdrawing  its  protection.     He  then^-^^.  ^'^  ^f  J^ 
Bohemia  with  George  Podiebrad,  whom  he  served  f  ^lently  as  a 
controversialist,  earning  a  special  denunciation  as  a  l^ereti    °f  ^he 
worst  type  from  Paul  IL,  in  U69 ;  but  Podiebrad  died  in  1471. 
Gregor?then  went  to  Saxony,  where  Duke  Albert  protected  him 
and  rflected  his  reconciliation  with  Sixtus  IV.    He  was  absolved 
at  Eafter,  1472,  only  to  die  in  the  following  ^^;^^^^ 
ing  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  ceaseless  conibat  wi  h  tl^e  papa°>. 

If  Gregory  of  Heimburg  embodies  the  revolt  of  the  ruling 
classes  against  Rome,  Hans  of  Niklaushausen  shows  us  the  rest- 
Srspirft  of  opposition  to  sacerdotalism  which  was  spreading 
among  the  lower  strata  of  society.     Hans  BOheim  was  a  wande- 
Wdfammer  or  fifer  from  Bohemia,  who  chanced  to  settle  at  Isi- 
Sf  u^i:rn  near  Wi^zburg.     He  doubtless  brought  witti  him  t  e 
revolutionary  ideas  of  the  Hussites,  and  he  seems  t^^^^^  ^"^*^'^^"; 
into  an  alliance  with  the  parish  priest  and  a  Mendicant  Friar  or 
B  'hard      He  began  to  have  revelations  from  the  ^  irgm  which 
Sted  so  exactly  L  popular  wishes  that  crowds  speedily  began 
ratsemble  to  Usten  to  him.     She  instructed  him  to  announce  to 
•  her  people  that  Christ  could  no  longer  endure  the  pride,  the  avarice, 

et  Struv.  II.  187-366.-Waddmg.  ann.  1461,  No.  5.     Kipoii 
Glassberger  ann.  1462. 
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and  the  lust  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  the  world  would  be  de 
stroyed  m  consequence  of  their  wickedness,  unless  they  ImBtt" 

&  ^^j  uu  preservea.     As  the  fame  of  these  revplflfmnc 

addrifedTldf^^^^^^^  T'^  ''"'  *'^^^^'  «<^  ^»^^^  ^*  ^™-  he 

touch  hin.  deeded  then.sel.ef  In^ifi  d  aM  f    !^,;^ 
garments  were  treasured  as  relics,  so  that  his  dothfsTet  rl  in 
P  eces  whenever  he  appeared,  and  a  new  suit  was  requisite  da  1 
That  no  one  doubted  the  truth  of  th^  ^r     •  ,     i  '®^"*®"®  «aily. 
the  clergy  shows  the  nature  of  tf  f       denunciations  of 

Church,?^  the  vast  LTdTlh,  calZt;  tl'f  ^"^  °'  ^'^ 

downfall  of  Ran.  tJ,«  ;!.  T  ^         ?     ^  potentates,  for  after  the 

Werthe  m  sutrain  of  S  T  '"''''  ''^'"^^'^  *^^  Count  of 
^1111,  suzerain  ot  JNiklaushausen,  the  Bishori  nf  w-    u 

»<1  h»  metropolis,  fc  Archbishop  ot  i^„     tW  1^.7°; 

Bishop  Eudolph  of  Wiirzburg  repeatedly  forb^H.  tl,       •,     • 

sent  a  party  of  o-uard,  wi..  /xr  ^°''  ^*'^  ""^«"It,  but 
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1      T1.PV  refused  to  disperse  when  summoned,  but 
their  demand.     They  refused    o       P  ^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  , 

were  readily  scattered  by  ^^J^^^y  ^-^^  .vere  slain. 

discharge  ^^^^^X::^^Xr^:T::Z.  the  uJy  of  Ms  rev 

'^^'''^'^TlCa"^^lT..Ucl.  he  and  his  confederates  had 
elations  and  the  deceits  dj  ,^i„„„ies  •  but  his  confession 

stimulated  the  excitement  by  false  ™^J '  °^     ,^^^     ^t  the 

did  not  avail  him,  '^^'^^^1^1:^:^:^^^:  Serence,  and 
place  of  execution  his  followers  «xpected  m  ^^ 

foot.    He  walked  resoiu     >  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^t^^^ 

;r  t^~t^r  altt:  bein^J^^^^^^^^^^ 

Tl  rt  rarerasts^nSLr  soS^t^^^^^^^ 

:rtt  crtir nrr ::i  1 1-  tht  w  of  one  of  the 

/uards  who  capt^l  fa-^^^^^^  ^'r  of  KMaushausen  repre- 
If  Gregory  of  Hei«ibu^ J^^  ^^^  ^^.    .  ^^,^^^  ^j^^ 

sent  the  antagomsm  *»  7™*;'  p''  ji^tl,  of  Wesel  indicates  that 
highest  to  the  lowest,  John  ^*^'^.  ^" J^f ^^f  J^ting.  One  of  the 
e/en  in  the  Church  the  --J^^^Xs  j  hom  Germany  could 
most  eminent  theologians  and  P^^^fJ^ff^  ^  ^^^  ^orld  "  and 

boast,  celebrated  ^- ''^^ ^!^^'' T ^^if^^'^j^nA  somewhat 
the  "  Master  of  ^^^^^^^Z^Z^^^^^e  in  presenting 
violent  disputant,  who  m  ms  seimu 

his  opinions  in  the  most  f^^::-^^-,,':^:^''^::it  upon  in- 
be  was  the  true  P^^^™' ^^'^'^S'e  ^f  1«^  ^'l^^n  pious  Eu- 
aulgences,  moved  ^^^^^l^T^ ^^'^^^^^^^  ^'  ^ult 
rope  precipitated  itsell  upon  x  p.       ,   ^f  jts  powers,  and 

Step  by  step  he  advanced  ^;'j'^^^^'Zl,  faLrs,  recur- 

•  roi"h!rrrword"i^..v.«.;'andj^^^^^^^ 

deprived  the  ^^^fJ^^^Z:^^  TL.e.  is  seen 
he  recked  of  the  feelings  oi  tu"^  .-t^tori  hv  St  Peter,  it  was 

in  his  remark  that  if  fasting  was  instituted  by  St.  me  , 
probably  to  obtain  abetter_marketf^^ 

i/ifTA      TTllmann,  op.  cit.  1.  oit  sqq. 

*  Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  aiiD.  14i6.-UUmann,    p 


JOIIK    OF    WESEL.  ^g. 

the  latitude  allowed  to  free  speech  that  John  of  Wesel  was  per- 
mit ed  so  long  without  interference,  to  ripen  into  a  heresiarch  and 

ons  T:T      '  '""  ''^  P^^P"  '''''  P'^^^^^»"--!  ^''^-  tl^ese  opTn 
wns,  as  dangerous  as  any  emitted  by  Waldenses,  Wickliffites  or 
Hussi  es.     In  fact,  but  for  the  bitter  quarrel  betw  en  the  E  ahsf s 
and  Nommahsts,  which  filled  the  scholastic  world  with  stride 

enabled  to  close  his  days  m  peace.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Nom 
mahsts,  and  the  Dominican  Thomists  of  Mainz  were  resolvedTo 
silence  W     The  Archbishop  of  Mainz  was  Diether  of    s    ill 

not  w,r  T  I  ^^  ^''  competitor,  Adolph  of  Ifassau  ;  he  did 
not  wish  another  conflict  with  Eome,  to  which  he  was  exposed  n 
consequence  of  his  public  denunciations  of  the  papal  auc«on  rf 
the  archiepiscopal  palhum ;  he  was  threatened  w^  this  utkss  he 
would  surrender  John  of  Wesel  as  a  victim,  and  he  yielded  to  the 
pressure  m  1479.  .y^eiueu  to  tne 

In  the  great  province  of  Mainz  there  was  no  inquisitor  •  trial 
by  the  regular  episcopal  officials  would  be  of  uncltatVesu  t 
and  as  there  was  a  Dominican  inquisitor  at  Cologne  in  the  person 
of  Friar  Gerhard  von  Elten,  he  was  sent  for.    f  e    ai^e Icom 
pamed  by  Friar  Jacob  Sprenger,  not  yet  an  inquis  torTu't  wZ" 
we  sha^l  see  hereafter  in  that  capacity  busy  in'  buZ^V^ 

so  faif^llv  ^"';r  °  T'  *"  '''  ''  '''^''''  -d  assessors,  and 
so  carefully  were  they  selected  that  one  of  the  Heidelbero-  doc 
to  s,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  proc  din"  " 
tells  us  that  among  them  all  there  was  but  one  NomLalTsr  He 
evidently  regards  the  whole  matter  as  an  incident  in  the  s  hoks 
tic  strife,  and  says  that  the  accused  would  have  been  acqdt ted  had 
he  been  allowed  counsel  and  had  he  not  been  so  harshly  t"  ated 

ess  whichTo  T  TT  ""'""  '•■"^'^^*^  ^'  '^^'  inquisitorial  proc- 
ess, ;^ich  show  that,  however  much  its  forms  had  been  foro-ot- 
t  n  he  principle  was  rigidly  maintained  of  treating  the  accufed 
as  guilty  in  advance.  There  was  no  secrecy  attempted  em  v 
thing  was  conducted  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  la^'arweli 
a  ecclesiastics  prominent  among  whom  we  r^cogni  XSoTn 
of  Wertheim,  fresh  from  the  plunder  of  Hans  of  Niklaushausen 
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After  a  preliminary  meeting,  when  the  assembly  convened  for 
business,  February   8,  1479,  the  inquisitor  von  Elten   presided, 
with  Archbishop  Diether  under  him,  and  opened  the  proceedmgs 
bv  suggesting  that  two  or  three  friends  of  the  accused  should 
warn  him  to  repent  of  his  errors  and  beg  for  mercy,  in  which  case 
he  should  have  mercy,  but  otherwise  not.      A  deputation  was 
thereupon  despatched,  but  their  mission  was  not  speedily  per- 
formed ;  the  inquisitor  chafed  at  the  delay,  and  began  blustermg 
and  threatening.     A  high  official  was  sent  to  hurry  the  matter, 
but  at  that  moment  John  of  Wesel  entered,  pallid,  bent  with  age, 
leaning  on  his  staff,  and  supported  by  two  Franciscans.     He  was 
made  to  sit  on  the  floor ;  von  Elten  repeated  to  him  the  message, 
and  when  he  attempted  to  defend  himself  he  was  cut  short,  badg- 
ered and  threatened,  until  he  was  brought  to  sue  for  pardon. 
After  this  he  was  put  through  a  long  and  exhausting  examma- 
tion  and  was  finaUy  remanded  until  the  next  day.    A  commission 
consisting  principally  of  the  Cologne  and  Heidelberg  doctors  was 
appointed  to  determine  what  should  be  done  with  him     The 
next  day  he  was  again  brought  out  and  examined  afresh,  when  he 
endeavored  to  defend  his  views.     "If  aU  men  renounce  Christ 
he  said  "I  will  stiU  worship  him  and  be  a  Christian,    to  which 
von  Elten  retorted,  "  So  say  aU  heretics,  even  when  at  the  stake 
Finallv  it  was  resolved  that  three  doctors  should  be  deputed 
piouslv  to  exhort  him  to  abandon  his  errors.     As  in  the  case  of 
Huss  "it  was  not  his  death  that  was  wanted,  but  his  humiliation. 

On  the  10th  the  deputies  labored  with  him.     "  If  Christ  were 
here  "  he  told  them,  "  and  were  treated  like  me,  you  would  con- 
demn him  as  a  heretic-but  he  would  get  the  better  of  you  with 
his  subtlety  "     At  length  he  was  persuaded  to  acknowledge  that 
his  views  were  erroneous,  on  the  deputies  agreeing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibihty  on  their  own  consciences.      He  had  long  been  sick 
when  the  trial  was  commenced,  all  assistance  was  withheld  from 
him  •  age,  weakness,  and  the  dark  and  filthy  dungeon  from  which 
he  had  vainly  begged  to  be  relieved  broke  down  his  powers  of  re- 
sistance,  and  he  submitted.     He  publicly  recanted  and  abjured 
his  books  were  burned  before  his  face,  and  he  was  sentenced  t', 
imprisonment  for  hfe  in  the  Augustinian  monastery  of  Mainz^ 
He  did  not  long  survive  his  mortification  and  misery,  for  he  died 
in  1481      The  trial  excited  great  interest  among  all  the  sclioiars 
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of  Germany,  who  were  shocked  at  this  treatment  of  a  man  so 
emment  and  distinguished.  Yet  his  writings  survived  him  and 
proved  greatly  encouraging  to  the  early  Reformers.  Melanchthon 
enumerates  him  among  those  who  by  their  works  kept  up  the 
contmuity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.* 

It  is  evident  from  this  case  that  the  Inquisition,  though  not 
extmet  m  Germany,  was  not  in  working  order,  and  that  even 
where  It  existed  nominaUy  a  special  effort  was  requisite  to  make 
It  function.  Still  we  hear  occasionally  of  the  appointment  of  in- 
quisitors and  from  the  career  of  Sprenger  we  know  that  their  la- 
bors could  be  fruitfully  directed  to  the  extirpation  of  witchcraft 
Sorcery,  indeed,  had  become  the  most  threatening  heresy  S  the 
time,  and  other  spiritual  aberrations  were  attractfng  httle  atten 

TlJMt'  'f  "'".*'  '!**"*''  ^''"'^^  ^y  "^-^  Sy'^od  °f  Bamberg," 
in  1491,  the  section  devoted  to  heresy  dwells  at  much  length  on 

the  details  of  witchcraft  and  magic,  and  mentions  only  one  oZ 

doctrinal  error-the  vitiation  of  sacraments  in  polluted  hands 

and  It  directs  that  all  who  neglect  to  denounce  heretics  are  to^ 

nSZ  *"stm  2  '"°"^"''^^'  '"*  ''  "^^^^^  -  allusion  t^^th 
inquisition.     Still  there  is  an  occasional  manifestation  showing 

that  inquisitors  existed  and  sometimes  exercised  their  powm 
I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Herml  of 
Ryswick,  who  was  condemned  and  abjured  in  1499  escapeifrom 
Cue  i^'lsT  '71  ^^ii^^^^^P-^  'y  '^^  inq;S;rft'Tr 

^'^::^:^^''  *^ "  '-^  -  -  -^^-  of  co. 

The  persecution  of  John  Reuohlin,  like  that  of  John  of  Wesel 
sprang  from  scholastic  antagonisms,  but  its  development  lows 

Germa„,r  ^f  ti,        ^™amsts,  and  the  foremost  representative  in 

Teriv  Shtb  n'"  '""^'  ^'  ""^  '""^^^'^^  ''^  bitter  contro- 
versy with  the  Dominicans,  who,  as  traditional  Thomists  werp 
ready  to  do  battle  tott^deathfor^chola^sm.     TtetlooZ 

lanchthon Tr'  ^^^J^-Conf-  Ursperg.  Chron.  Continuat.  ann.  1479 -Me 

lanchthon.  Respons.  ad  Bavar.  luquis.,  Witeberg^e,  1559,  Si^  B  3 

tRipoll  IV.  5.— Synod  Bambero-   ,„n   UQi  th  a,  rr  ^ 
Oerm.  1. 1242^4).-D-Argeutr6  Xn'sir'  '  ^''"'''"'«  '"'P"'  ^^^' 
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iocularity  ^ith  whicli  Sebastian  Brandt  dilates,  m  h^  most  finished 
LattZ  u^on  the  torture  and  burning  of  four  Domm.cans  at 
Bernein  1509,  for  frauds  committed  in  the  controversy  oyer   he 
Sra'clte  C;nception,  indicates  the  t.nper  ^^^^^;;^ 
hostile  parties,  even  as  its  hghter  aspect  is  seen  in  the  unsparin, 
saUre  of  Era  mus  and  of  the  Ej^istola.    Ohsc^.ror^.r^    nrorurn^ 
When  therefore,  EeuchUn  stood  forward  to  protect  Jews  and 
r. "h  literature'  against  the  assaults  of  the  renegade  Pf effer.^n 
the  opportunity  to  destroy  him  was  eagerly  seized.     In  UU  a 
D  Jnir^niisitor,  the'prior  Jacob  -  Hochstra  en    ca„^ 
,rom  cologne  to  Main^  on  an  erran    ^^y^^^^:!^. 
v.in   r»rpdecessor  von   Jiiten.      uniiK^   uuim   yj  ' 

B  uc'hhn  Mt  that  he  could  safely  appeal  to  f^^^^^^ 
was  himself  a  man  of  culture  and  a  Humanist.     Leo  ^as  ^^  eU  uis 
nosed  Tnd  commissioned  the  Bishop  of  Speier  to  decide  the  ques- 
Tn  wh^ch  was  in  itself  a  direct  blow  at  the  inquisitorial  power. 
S  more  contemptuously  damaging  was  the  bishop's  judgment. 
K  ucW«  declared  free  of  all  suspicion  of  heresy  the  prosecu- 
iTwas  pronounced  frivolous,  and  the  cost,  were  i^t  upon  Hocl^- 
rtratln  with  a  threat  of  excommunication  for  disobedience.    This 
wifconlrmed  at  Kome,  in  1415,  where  silence  was  "-Poseci  - 
KeucUin's  accusers  under  a  penalty  of  three  thousand  marks.    The 
Humanists  celebrated  their  victory  with  -age  repicing^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
therius  Bizenus  printed  a  tract  summonmg,  m  rugged  hexameters, 
aJl  Germany  to  assist  in  the  triumph  of  Beuchhn,m  -l-h  Hoch- 
;  .tn    Zt  thief  who  as  accuser  and  judge  persecutes  the  m- 
tc  :«htt  chains,  with  his  hands  tied  behincl  his  b^k 
whTle  Pfefferkorn,  with  ears  and  nose  cut  off,  is  dragged  by  a  hook 
Through  ht  heels  face  downwards,  until  his  features  lose  the  sem- 
l,!fof  human  ty      The  Dominicans  are  characterized  as  worse 
S    'T^f  Ind  more  worthy  to  be  resisted,  and  the  author  won- 

;:rr:Xj;:r:;iaV:tcte'dt:r^^^^^ 

Se  DtmTnican  Order  itself  and  all  it  represented  were  on  trial 
f^UtcIld  Stafford  to  submit  to  defeat.    Hochstraten  ha^^^^^^^^^^^ 

toBome;  the  Dominicans  of  the  Sre^^'^^^-'^'flf^^^^Z,^^ 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  pope  maintained  the  ««'^t''"^f;'^^>, 
would  appeal  to  the  future  council,  they  would  refuse  to  ab.de  by 
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his  decision,  they  would  pronounce  him  to  be  no  pope  and  oro-an- 
ize  a  schism,  and  much  more,  which  shows  upon  what  a  slender 
tenure  the  papacy  held  the  allegiance  of  its  Janissaries.    Leo  cow- 
ered before  the  storm  which  he  had  provoked,  and  in  1416  he 
issued  a  mandate  superseding  the  sentence,  but  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination was  growing  strong  in  Germany,  and  Franz  von  Sick- 
mgen,  the  free-lance,  oompeUed  its  observance.    As  the  Lutheran 
revolt  grew  more  threatening,  however,  the  support  of  the  Domin- 
icans became  more  and  more  indispensable,  and  in  1420  Leo  settled 
the  matter  by  setting  aside  the  decision  of  the  Bishop  of  Speier 
imposing  silence  on  Eeuohlin,  and  laying  aU  the  costs  on  him' 
Hochstraten,  moreover,  was  restored  to  his  oflSce.* 

The  reparation  came  too  late  to  render  the  Inquisition  of  any 
service,  now  that  its  efficiency  was  more  sorely  needed  than  ever 
before.    Had  it  existed  in  Germany  in  good  working  order  Lu- 
ther s  career  would  have  been  short.    When,  October  31   1517  he 
Tw'^.^\P™P'"'"°'''  concerning  indulgences  on  the  church-door 
of  Wittenberg,  and  publicly  defended  them,  an  inquisitor  such  as 
Eernard  Gu.  would  have  speedily  silenced  him,  either  destroying 
his  influence  by  forcing  him  to  a  pubhc  recantation,  or  handing 
h.m  over  to  be  burned  if  he  proved  obstinate.     Hundreds  of  hardv 
thmkers  had  been  thus  served,  and  the  few  who  had  been  found 
stout  enough  to  withstand  the  methods  of  the  Holy  Office  had 
perished.     Fortunately,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Inquisition  never  had 
struck  root  m  German  soil,  and  now  it  was  thoroughly  discredited 
and  useless.     Hochstraten's  hands  were  tied ;  Doctor  John  Eck 
inquisitor  for  Bavaria  and  Franconia,  was  himself  a  Humanist  who 
could  argue  and  threaten,  but  could  not  act. 

In  France  the  University  had  taken  the  place  of  the  almost 
lorgotten  Inquisition,  repressing  all  aberrations  of  faith  while  a 
centraHzed  monarchy  had  rendered-at  least  until  the  Concordat 
of  Francis  I.-the  national  Church  in  a  great  degree  independent 
ot  the  papacy.  In  Germany  there  was  no  national  Church  •  there 
was  subjection  to  Eome  which  was  growing  unendurable  for 

r-  '  r^"l'  !^?^'!  ^*""""-  ^'"'™'    (P'''"'"'  Ke.-.  Genn.  Scriptt.  I.  1376-6) 
G,  seler,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte  II.  iv.  532  sq.-Herzo^  Abriss  II  397 

Im  Enconnon  {s,ne  nota,  seel  c.  n„n.  15161-11.  Corn.  Agripp.  Epist.  ir  ,54 
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financial  reasons,  but  there  was  nothing  to  tate  the  place  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  a  latitude  of  speech  had  become  customary  which 
was  tolerated  so  long  as  the  revenues  of  St.  Peter  were  no   mte. 
fered  with.    This  perhaps  explains  why  the  sigmficance  of  Luther  s 
"voit  was  better  appreciated  at  Eome  than  on  the  spot.     After 
he  had  been  form^ly  declared  a  heretic  by  the  Auditor-general 
of  the  Apostolic  Chamber  at  the  instance  of  the  promotor  fiscal, 
the  legate,  Cardinal  Caietano,  wrote  that  he  could  terminate  the 
matter  Mmself,  and  that  it  was  rather  a  trifling  affair  to  be  brought 
Tfore  the  pop!    He  did  not  fulfil  his  instructions  to  arrest  Luther 
af;    11  him  that  if  he  would  appear  before  the  Holy  See,  to  excuse 
himself  he  would  be  treated  with  undeserved  clemency.     After 
The  sca;dal  had  been  growing  for  a  twelvemonth,  Leo  again  wroe 
to  Caietano  to  summon  Doctor  Martm  before  him,  and  after  dili- 
gent examination,  to  condemn  or  absolve  him  a«  -gl^t  Prove 
Luisite.    It  was  now  too  late.    Insubordination  had  spread  and 
re!e  Ln  was  organizing  itself.    Before  these  last  instructions 
reached  Caietano,  Luther  came  in  answer  to  a  previous  summons 
iut  though  he  pUssed  himself  iu  aU  things  an  obedient  son  of 
tte  Churfh  he  practicaUy  manifested  an  ominous  independence, 
and  was  co'nveyed  away  unharmed.     The  legate  trusted  to  his 
ToweL  as  a  disputant  rather  than  to  force ;  and  had  he  attempted 
the  Tatter  he  had  no  machinery  at  hand  to  frustrate  the  instructions 
Svenbrtbe  Augsburg  magistrates  for  Luther's  protection     Iu 
lepX-  of  persecution  the  inevitable  revolution  went  for- 

ward.* 

.  RipoU  IV.  378.-Lntheri    0pp.,  Jen^.  1564,  I.  185   sqq.-Henke,  Neuere 
Kirchengescliiclite,  I.  42-6. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

BOHEMIA. 


There  is  no  historical  foundation  for  the  lee-end  that  P.f 
Bohemiaformedpartoft£.?eatt^^^^^ 

^ff^v,f    ^  /  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  already  in  orders  and  hi« 

f  Cu  t'  T  ^  P"*"'''^'^  ''''''  *^^  --  ''f  co'Ltinen  J "itd 
a  tumult  which  required  severe  measures  of  suppression     JnT 

y  innocent  IV.  m  1245,  who  summoned  the  prelates 
•  Dubray.  Hist.  Bohem.  Lib.  14  (Ed,  1587,  pp.  380-1). 
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of  Huno-ary  to  intervene,  as  those  of  Bohemia  apparently  were  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  there  was  evidently  no  inquisitorial  ma- 
chinery which  could  be  employed.  Innocent  describes  the  heresy 
as  established  so  firmly  and  widely  that  it  embraced  not  only  the 
simple  folk,  but  also  princes  and  magnates,  and  it  was  so  elabo^ 
rately  organized  that  it  had  a  chief  who  was  reverenced  as  pope. 
These  are  aU  declared  excommunicate,  their  lands  confiscated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  first  occupant,  and  any  who  shall  relapse  after 
recantation  are  to  be  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  without  a  hear- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  canons.* 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  action  was  taken 
in  consequence  of  this  decree,  but  if  efforts  were  made  they  did 
not  succeed  in  eradicating  the  heresy.    In  1257  King  Premysl 
Otokar  II.  appUed  to  Alexander  IV.  for  aid  in  its  suppression, 
as  it  continued  to  spread,  and  to  this  request  was  due  the  first 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  in  Bohemia.    Two  Franciscans 
Lambert  the  German  and  Bartholomew  lector  in  Briinn,  received 
the  papal  commission  as  inquisitors  throughout  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia    It  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  did  their  duty,  but  no  traces 
of  their  activity  have  reached  us,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
their  places  were  filled  when  they  died  or  retired.    The  Inquisi- 
tion may  be  considered  as  non-existent,  and  when,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, we  again  hear  of  persecution,  it  is  in  a  shape  that  shows 
that  the  Bishop  of  Prague,  like  his  metropolitan  of  Mainz,  was  not 
disposed  to  invite  papal  encroachments  on  his  jurisdiction     in 
1301  a  synod  of  Prague  deplored  the  spread  of  heresy  and  ordered 
every  one  cognizant  of  it  to  give  information  to  the  episcopa   in- 
quisitors, from  which  we  may  infer  that  heretics  were  active  that 
they  had  been  little  disturbed,  and  that  the  elaborate  legislation 

•  Palacky,  Beziehungen   der  Waldenser,  Pr'ag,  1869,  p.  lO.-Potthast  No. 

11818 

Palacky  (pp.  7-8)  conjectures  that  these  heretics  were  Cathari,  but  bis  reason- 
ttg  is  quite  inadequate  to  overcome  the  greater  probability  tl,at  they  were  of 
Waldensian  origin.  He  is,  however,  doubtless  correct  in  suggesting  that  the  al^ 
lusion  to  princes  and  magnates  may  properly  connect  the  movement  with  the 
commencement  of  the  conspiracy  which  finally  dethroned  King  Wenceslas  L  n 
1238  Wenceslas  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  papacy  and  opponent  of  Fi  edenc 
II ,  and  the  connection  between  antipapal  politics  and  heresy  was  too  close 
us  to  discriminate  between  them  without  more  details  than  we  possess. 
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elsewhere  in  force  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  heresv  w«, 
virtuaUy  unknown  in  Bohemia  *  ^     *^ 

him  by  Frederic  of  iri  T'^'"  ^'''"^«^««"^  brought  against 
of  heresv  tT  ®",^°'>''*''-g'  ^anon  of  Wysohehrad,  as  a  fautor 
ous  th7th  ^^.^'^"^Pl'^'^*  ««t  forth  that  heretics  were  so  numer 

see.  to  m.^^^^^ 

considering  oaths  un]«wf„l     1     .  ^  ^^  '"'"^  described  as 

of  persecutrCete" t  Jc""     l-*"^'"  ""^  ^"«^^^*^''*  "^^^d 

Luxembourg,  the  king.  Fourteen  nf  tv.  '  ^"'^®  "''"i  J^^hn  of 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  but  1  r,'"''"  '"""'°*^''  ^"^ 
.reat  d.gust  of  the  k^  ^^^  SZ^tS^tc^^  T' 
physician  named  Richard,  who  was  imprisoned  th.^^  ^  ^" 
over,  discharged  the  inquisitors,  who  ev MenTiv  we.  i!'^"^'  ""''" 
cals  and  not  papal  appointees.  The^were  s  Lloffe"  '""  f  " 
part  of  a  prelate,  and  he  expiated  hi!  w!   T  ^"''''  ""^  ^^'^ 

several  years  in  l.i,non'V:s'S^;^^SX  TttT^  '' 
cans  may  have  rendered  him  an  object  of  atS^Lf  '  '^'"^"" 

Papal  attention^beingtous^ealle^^  „f  j^^^^^^  .^ 

Dolcinists  in  Prague.     Palackv  ruhi  ln„  ^  ^"^  -^"'"^  ^""^'^  ^«"««en 

.MS  ...es  to  ./aw  a.^^L^rL^ere:  ^ ieS.r^^^""-  "^" 
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A  (.«  +v,A  Inpfficiencv  of  the  local  machinery 
the  east  of  Europe,  and  to  the  i^^efliciency  o 

for  its  extermination,  steps  were  ^^^'f^^'^^^'^^^^sionei 
duction  of  the  Inquisition.    In  1318  J^^^^^ 
the  Dominican  Peregrine  of  OpPO^; jj  the  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

of  Cracow  as  inquisitors  in  the  dioceses  oi  ^olda 

..hile  Bohemia  and  Poland  were  intrusted  ^^^^^^^  ^^^,^^^ 

and  the  Franciscan  Hartmann.  As  2^^^^^^^^°^^^,,,,^  when- 
astical  powers  were  °««^™^f  tll  waf  afm^ch  in  need  as  So- 
ever called  upon.     Poland,  doubtless  ^^^^^™^^^^^  ^^^  Bishop  of 

,emia  of  inquisitorial  -P-^f^^i^'^?  ^^^^^^^^^^^  drew  upon 
Cracow,  was  as  neghgent  as  his  ^'^°*'^^^°' /,  /^  ' jl  f^^.the  sloth 
himself  in  1319  severe  reprehension  ^^^ /  J^  ™^4^i,e  in  his 

T'^'f^iZ^t^tltZu.  have-  accomplished  much  for  in 
diocese,     itiis  aoes  nou  =.  Dominican  Provm- 

1327  John  found  himself  obhged  to  order  tb^  V 
cial  of  Poland  to  appoint  inquisitors    o  stem  ^^-^^^  J. 

which  was  infecting  the  peojje  from    egu^-  ^^^  ^^.^,,, 

many  and  Bohemia  apparently  ^«''^;;;'™/       ,,     King  Ladis- 

las  was  especially  ^^^^^  to  to^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ,^ 

Free  Spirit,  but  they  were  probably  for  t^ej^ost  P^^* 
who  at  this  time  had  a  thoroughly  «^-g^-^f  ^^^^^^^^^        ,,d  Po^ 
whence  emissaries  were  sent  to  ^^^^^^^^^l^^Zs,  'to  which 
land.     They  regarded  ^ombardy  as  their  headqu  ,  ^^^ 

they  sent  their  youth  ^^^  ^^*™^  T ' ^;^ %  this  could  not  be 
lected  for  the  support  of  the  parent  ^^^^^^^  f ^*  .^,,d  by  John 
concealed  from  the  vigilance  of  the  ^^^^^^l^^^  ,  Jed  out 

XXII.  No  doubt  -°t-«,rTchale  hrS  preserved  an  in- 
with  little  intermission,  though  chance  has  only  p  ^^ 

dication  of  mq--to"-V-''l^^^T,:r^^^^^  was  most 

and  Laun  are  mentioned  as  the  «*-;;^JX  papacy  and  Louis 
prevalent.    With  theopen^upturetetwe^  J 

„•     „  TT  1<(R  q  174-6. -Gustav  Schmidt, 

•  Wadding,  ann.  1818,  No.  2-6.-R'Pol  «^  1^8-9  1  ^^„  1319^ 

PabstUche  Urkunden  und  Regesten,  Halle,  1886,  p. 
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of  Bavaria  its  repression  became  more  difficult,  although  Bohe- 
mia under  John  of  Luxembourg  remained  faithful  to  the  Holy 
See.     Heretics  increased  in  Prague  and  its  neighborhood ;  after  a 
brief  period  of  activity  the  Inquisition  seems  to  have  disappeared; 
John  of  Drasic,  whose  tolerance  we  have  seen,  was  still  Bishop  of 
Prague,  and  fresh  efforts  were  necessary.     In  1335  Benedict  XII 
accordingly  appointed  the  Franciscan  Peter  JN^aczeracz  as  inquisi- 
tor in  the  diocese  of  Olmiitz  and  the  Dominican  GaU  of  :N'euburg 
for  that  of  Prague.     As  usual,  all  prelates  were  commanded  to 
lend  their  aid,  and  King  John  was  specially  reminded  that  he  held 
the  temporal  sword  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  enemies  of 
the  faith.     His  son,  the  future  Emperor  Charles  lY.,  at  that  time 
m  charge  of  the  kingdom,  was  similarly  appealed  to.* 

In  the  subject  province  of  Silesia,  about  the  same  period  a  bold 
heresiarch  known  as  John  of  Pima  made  a  deep  impression     He 
was  probably  a  Fraticello,  as  he  taught  that  the  pope  was  Anti- 
christ and  Eome  the  Whore  of  Babylon  and  a  synagogue  of  Satan 
In  Breslau  the  magistrates  and  people  espoused  his  doctrines  which 
were  openly  preached  in  the  streets.     Breslau  was  ecclesiastically 
subject  to  Poland,  and  in  1341  John  of  Schweidnitz  was  commis- 
sioned from  Cracow  as  inquisitor  to  suppress  the  growing  heresy 
The  people,  however,  arose,  drove  out  their  bishop  and  slew  the 
mquisitor,  for  which  they  were  subsequently  subjected  to  humiliat- 
ing penance,  and  John  of  Pirna's  bones  were  exhumed  and  burned 
The  unsatisfied  vengeance  of  Heaven  added  to  their  punishment 
by  a  conflagration  which  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  city,  during 
which  a  pious  woman  saw  an  angel  with  a  drawn  sword 'casting 
fiery  coals  among  the  houses.f 

Bohemia  and  its  subject  provinces  were  thus  thoroughly  in- 
fected with  heresy,  mostly  Waldensian,  when  several  changes 
took  place  which  increased  the  prominence  of  the  kingdom  and 
stimulated  vastly  its  intellectual  activity.  In  1344  Pmo>ue  was 
separated  from  its  far-off  metropolis  of  Mainz  and  was'^erected 
mto  an  archbishopric,  for  which  the  piety  of  Charles,  then  Mar- 
grave of  Bohemia,  provided  a  zealous  and  enhghtened  prelate  in 

*  Palacky,  op.  cit.  pp.  15-18. -Flac.  Illyr.  Catal.  Test.  Veritatls  Lib   xv 
p.  1505  (Ed.  1608).-Rayiiald.  ann.  1335,  No.  61-2.- Wadding,  ann  1335  Ko  "3-4' 
t  Krasinsky,  Reformation  in  Poland,  London,  1838, 1.  55-6.-Raynald    ann 
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the  person  of  Arnest  of  Pardubitz.    Two  years  later,  in  1346, 
Chariesras  elected  King  of  the  Konxans  by  the  Electors  of  Treves 
and  Cologne  in  opposition  to  Lonis  of  Bavaria,  as  the  supporter 
ofthe  papacy ;  and  a  month  later  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  o 
BoheJa'thrigh  the  knightly  death  of  the  blind  Kmg  John  a 
CrL     StiU  more  influential  and  far-reachmg  m  its  results  was 
the  founding  in  1347  of  the  University  of  Prague,  to  which  the 
comW  favor  of  pope  and  emperor  gave  immediate  lustre. 
Art^hop  Arnest  assumed  its  chancellorship,  learned  schoolmen 
filled  its  chairs;  students  flocked  to  it  from  every  quarte^^nd  't 
soon  rivalled  in  numbers  and  reputation  its  elder  sisters  of  Oxford, 

"^"S^^iteTaltlr  half  of  the  century,  Bohemia,  under  these 
ausBices  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
r  rn;s  of  the  precious  metals  gave  it  wealth;  the  freedom 
enioTed  by  its  peasantry  raised  them  mentally  and  morally  above 
7e  Lei  of  the  serfs  of  other  lands;  cnlture  and  enlightenmen 
were  diffused  from  its  university.    It  was  renowned  throughou 
the  Continent  for  the  splendor  of  its  churches,  which  m  size  and 
number  were  nowhere  exceeded.     At  the  monastery  of  Ivomg- 
saal  where  the  Bohemian  kings  lay  buried,  around  the  walls  oi 
he  garden  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures,  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tions was  engraved,  with  letters  enlargingMn  size  with  their  dis^ 
tance  from  L  ground,  so  that  all  could  be  easily  read^    In  ti. 
bitter  struggles  of  after  generations  the  reign  of  Kmg  Ch'iries 
was  fondly' looked  back  upon  as  the  golden  age  of  Bohe-^ 
Wealth  and  culture,  however,  were  accompanied  w  ith  corrup 
Ion     Nowhere  were  the  clergy  more  worldly  and  depraved 
Concubinage  was  weU-nigh  universal,  and  simony  pervaded  the 
Church  in  all  its  ranks,  the  sacraments  were  sold  and  penitence 
co™ded  for.     AU  the  abuses  for- which  clerical  immunity 
Sshed  opportunity  flourished,  and  the  land  was  overrun  by 
agrants  whose  tonsure  gave  them  charter  to  rob  and  brawl  and 
dice  and  drink.     The  influences  from  above  which  moulded  the 
Bohemian  Church  may  be  estimated  from  ■-^-fl'-''^^:^^ 
1344  Clement  VI.  wrote  to  Arnest,  then  simple  Bishop  of  Prague. 

.  Wemnsky  Excerptt.  ex  Registt.  Clem.  VI.  pp.  38,  47.-Raynald.  ann.  1347, 
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caUing  attention  to  the  numerous  cases  in  his  diocese  wherein  pre- 
ferment had  been  procured  for  minors  either  by  force  or  simony 
The  horror  which  the  good  pope  expresses  at  this  abuse  is  sig- 
nificantly lUustrated  by  his  having  not  long  before  issued  dispen- 
sations to  five  members  of  one  family  in  France,  aged  respectively 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years,  to  hold  canonries  and 
other  benefices.     Apparently  the  Bohemians  had  not  taken  the 
proper  means  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  curia  for  such  infrac- 
tion of  the  canons,  so  Clement  ordered  Arnest  to  dispossess  the 
mcumbents  m  aU  such  cases,  and  to  impose  due  penance  on  them 
But  he  was  also  instructed,  in  conjunction  with  the  papal  coUector 
to  force  them  to  compound  with  the  papal  camera  for  aU  the  rev- 
enues which  they  had  thus  illegally  received,  and  after  they  had 
undergone  this  squeezing  process  he  was  authorized  to  reinstate 
them.* 

Such  unblushing  exhibitions  of  rapacious  simony  did  not  tend 
either  to  the  purity  of  the  Bohemian  Church,  or  to  enhance  its 
respect  for  the  Holy  See,  especially  as  the  frequently  recurring, 
papal  exactions  strained  to  the  last  degree  the  relations  between 
the  papacy  and  the  German  churches.     When,  in  1354,  Innocent 
VI.,  to  carry  on  his  Italian  wars,  suddenly  demanded  a  tenth  of 
all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  empire,  it  threw  for  several 
years,  the  whole  German  Church  into  an  uproar  of  rage  and  in- 
dignation.    Some  prelates  refused  to  pay,  and,  when  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  against  them,  formulated  appeals  which 
were  contemptuously  rejected  as  frivolous.    The  Bishops  of  Camin 
and  Brandenburg  were  only  compeUed  to  yield  by  the  direct 
threat  of  excommunication.     Othere  pleaded  poverty,  and  were 
mockingly  reminded  of  the  large  sums  which  they  had  succeeded 
m  exacting  from  their  miserable  subjects ;  others  made  the  best 
bargain  they  could,  and  compounded  for  yearly  payments ;  others 
banded  together  and  formed  associations  mutuaUy  pledged  to  re- 

*  <En.  Syl™  Hist.  Bohem.  c.  36.-Naucleri  Chron.  ann.  1360.-H6fler  Pra<.er 
Conchen,  pp.  2,  3,  5,  7.-Loserth,  Hus  und  Wicklif,  Prag,  1884,  pp  36    soo 
Werunsky  Excerptt.  ex  Registt.  Clem.  VI.  pp.  1,  3.  3,  13  35  ^^'~ 

Dispensations  for  ehildren  to  hold  prei-erment  were'  an  abuse  of  old  date 
aw    have  seen  m  a  former  chapter.    In  1297  Bonifece  VIII.  authorized  a  bty' 
of  Florence,  twelve  years  old,  to  take  a  benefice  involving  the  cure  of  souls 
Faucon,  Registres  de  Boniface  VIII.  No.  1761   n  666 
II.— 28 
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sist  to  the  last.    Frederic,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  took  the  audacious 
,teD  of  seizing  the  papal  collector  and  convepng  him  away  to  a 
olircfstle.    An  ambush  was  laid  for  the  Bishop  ^^  C. 
vaillon  the  papal  nuncio  charged  with  the  busmess,  and  his  life, 
ZTLi  of  his' assistant,  Henry,  Archdeacon  of /^ifge, J-e  onl^ 
W  by  the  active  interposition  of  WiUiam,  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne    When,  in  1372,  the  levy  was  repeated  by  Gregory  XL, 
hf  same  spiril  of  resistance  was  aroused.    The  clergy  of  Mainz 
bound  themselves  to  each  other  in  a  solemn  engagernent  not  to 
paTit,  and  Frederic,  Archbishop  of  Cologne  promised  his  c  e  gy 
to  give  them  aU  the  assistance  he  safely  could  m  their  refusal  to 
submit.    Trifling  incidents  such  as  these  -^-^\^Y^^^f^l  ^ 
sight  into  the  complex  relations  between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
tU^s  of  Christendom.     On  the  one  hand,  t^-e  jas  ^^^^  ^ 
perstitious  awe  generated  by  five  centuries  of  unquestioned  dom 
fnattn  as  the  rfpre.entative  of  Christ,  and  there  -.moreover 
the  dread  of  the  material  consequences  of  unsuccessful  revolt.    On 
he  other,  there  was  the  indignation  ^ornf  lawless  oppression 
ever  exciting  to  rebellion,  and  the  clear-sighted  recogmtion  of  the 
TenaUt;  and  corruption  which  rendered  the  ^^-a-uria  a  so^^^^^^ 
of  contacrion  for  all  Europe.    There  was  ample  mflammab  e  ma 
teriaX  which  the  increasing  friction  might  at  any  moment  kindle 


into  flame,* 


Bohemia  was  peculiarly  dangerous  soil,  * «r  it  was  thoi^ug^^^^^ 
interpenetrated  with  the  leaven  of  heresy.    ^^^J^^^J.^ °^^'"jf  °^ 
papal  inquisitors  after  those  commissioned  by  Ber^edic^^^^^^^^^ 
1335  and  it  is  presumable  that  for  a  while  the  heretics  had  peace. 
Sblp  ALst,  however,  soon  after  1^^^^-"' -^^^^ 
lutely  to  work  to  purify  the  morals  of  his  Church  and  to  uproot 
heresy     He  held  synods  frequently,  he  instituted  a  body  of  Cor- 
rector's whose  duty'it  was  to  visit  aU  portions  of  ^^^^^^^_ 
punish  all  transgressions,  and  he  organized  an  «P'^P^  M™  ^ 
Ln  for  the  purpose  of  tracking  out  and  suppressing  heresy,    in 
he  fra'^men^  remains  of  his  synodal  acts,  the  frequency  and 
ea  nestness  with  which  this  latter  duty  is  insisted  upon  s^rve  as 
a  measure  of  its  importance,  and  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  had 

.  WerunsUy  op.  cit.^^j^^^^^^Z^^W^^^^O-  ^*^'  ^"- 

Gudeni  Cod.  Diplom.  III.  509.-Hartz),eim  Conc.l.  Germ.  IV.  510. 
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forsaken  the  Church.  In  the  earliest  synod  whose  proceedings 
have  reached  us  the  first  place  is  given  to  this  subject;  the  arot 
deacons  were  directed  to  make  diligent  perquisition  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  both  personaUy  and  through  the  deans  and 
parish  priests,  without  exciting  suspicion,  and  aU  who  were  found 
guilty  or  suspect  of  heresy  were  to  be  forthwith  denounced  to 

ue'dTnT.?'^  T  T  r""*''"  ^'"^^'^  instructions  were  is- 
sued m  1355 ;  and  after  Arnest's  death,  in  1364,  his  successor,  John 
Ocko  was  equally  vigilant,  as  appears  from  the  acts  of  his  synods 
m  1366  and  1371.    The  neighborhood  of  Pisek  was  especially  con 

ammated,  and  from  the  acts  of  the  Consistory  of  138?  it  appears 

boS  TTlr""'".  '"'''' ""'  ^'"'^'  ^°"^^  -^  ^^  -dained  becaus 
both  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  heretics.     What  wJ! 

this  heresy  that  thus  descended  from  generation  to  generatLH 

not  stated,  but  it  was  doubtless  Waldensian.     In  thi  same  Tea! 

Archbishop  John,  as  papal  legate  for  his  own  pro W  ^L' fo 

the  dioceses  of  Eatisbon,  Bamberg,  and  Misnia,  held  a  council  a 

Prague,  m  which  he  mournfully  described  the  spread  of  the  W 

reproved  the  b  shops  who,  through  sloth  or  parsimony,  had  not 
appointed  inquisitors,  and  threatened  that  if  they  did  ^ot  do  so 

Ch^cTt'o'^tr^f  '"  ^'^"^^"•     ^^^"'  *-  ^--  "^^er'^th 

Sandtnburt  wb  '"'  "'"'^  "°°^°'^^^^'  '"^'  ^'^«--^  of 

Brandenburg,  who  were  prosecuted,  declared  that  their  teachers 
came  from  Bohemia.*  i-eacners 

In  aU  this  activity  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  it  is  worthv 
of  no  e  that  the  episcopal  Inquisition  alone  is  referred  T    n 

wegory  XL,  m  1372,  ordering  the  appointment  of  five  inquisitors 
or  Germany,  confines  their  jurisdiction  to  the  provinces  o    Co 
logne    Mainz   Utrecht,  Magdeburg,  Salzburg,  and  Bremen    a^d 
pointedly  onnts  that  of  Prague,  although  the  zeal  of  Chirks  W 
might  have  been  expected  to  secure  the  blessings  of  theTnst  tl' 
tion  for  his  hereditary  realm.f     This  is  the  mofe  curious  m2" 

PP  "sf  fAf  Tp""""^'  '"'■  '•  ''  '''  "'  26-7.-Loserth,  Hus  und  WicUf 

Z^i  iIo7(Ed'S      ''' '  ''■~^'''-  ''''■  ^"^'-  "-•  ^^^^ 

t  Mosheim  de  Beghardis  p.  381, 
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over  since  the  inteUectual  movement  started  by  tte  Trnversity 
rPrague  was  producing  a  number  of  -en^d.stmgmshed  no 
only  tor  learning  and  piety,  but  for  their  bold  attacks  on  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  their  questiomng  of  some  of  its 
molt  profitable  dogmas.  The  appearance  of  ^^^fH^^^^^^ 
Huss  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mdications  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  age  in  Bohemia,  and  shows  how  the  Waldensian  spmt  of 
revolt  had  unconsciously  spread  among  the  population. 

Conrad  of  Waldhansen,  who  died  in  1369,  is  reckoned  the  ear- 
Uest  of  these.     He  maintained  strict  orthodoxy,  but  his  denuncia^ 
tion  in  his  sermons  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of 
the  Mendicants,  created  a  deep  sensation.     More  Fo-nent  xn 
every  way  was  Milicz  of  Kremsier,  who,  in  1363,  resigned  tne 
office  of  private  secretary  to  the  emperor,  the  function  of  Co  - 
rector  intrusted  to  him  by  Archbishop  Arnest,  and  several  rich 
prSerments,  in  order  to  devote  himself  e-lusivdy  to  preaching. 
His  sermons  in  Czech,  German,  and  Latm  were  filled  with  auda^ 
lus  attacks  on  the  sins  and  crimes  of  clergy  and  1-ty  -d  tii 
evils  of  the  time  led  him  to  prophesy  the  advent  of  Antichrist 
between  1365  and  1367.     In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Kome  in 
ordlrto  lay  before  Urban  V.  his  views  on  the  present  and  future 
ofthe  Church.    While  awaiting  Urban's  advent  from  Avignon, 
he  affixed  on  the  portal  of  St.  Peter's  an  announcement  of  a  ser- 
mon on  the  subject,  which  led  the  Inquisition  to  throw  him  into 
prison  but  in  October,  on  the  arrival  of  the  pope,  he  was  released 
and'r;ated  with  distinction.    On  his  return  to  Prague  he  preached 
Tith  ieater  violence  than  ever.     To  get  rid  of  him  the  pnest- 
r^od 'accused  him  to  the  emperor  and  archbishop,  but  in  vam 
Then  they  formulated  twelve  articles  of  accusation  against  him 
to  the  pope,  and  obtained,  in  January,  1374,  from  Gregory  XL 
bull  denouncing  him  as  a  persistent  l^e^esiarch  who  had  fi^^^    U 

Bohemia,  Poland,  Silesia,  and  the  ^f  g»^^^''^^' ,f  t  A^ttlirist 
rors  According  to  them,  he  taught  not  only  that  Antcliust 
had  come  that  the  Church  was  extinct,  that  pope,  cardinal, 
iishops  and  prelates  showed  no  light  of  truth,  but  he  permitted 
to  wf  followers  the  unlimited  gratification  of  their  passion  • 
Milicz  undauntedly  pursued  his  course  until  an  -q— ^ /^^ 
cution  was  commenced  agamst  him,  when  l^^^^^PP-^^f^^^^^P^J^ 
In  Lent,  1374,  he  went  to  Avignon,  where  he  readily  proved  his 
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innocence,  and  on  May  21  was  admitted  to  preach  before  the 
cardinals,  but  he  died  June  29,  before  the  formal  decision  of 
his  case  was  published.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  a  Joa- 
chite— one  of  those  who,  as  we  shaU  see  hereafter,  reverenced  the 
memory  and  believed  in  the  apocalyptic  prophecies  of  the  Ab- 
bot Joachim  of  Flora.* 

The  spirit  of  indignation  and  disquiet  did  not  confine  itself  to 
denunciations  of  clerical  abuses.    Men  were  growing  bolder  and 
began  to  question  some  of  the  cherished  dogmas  which  gave  rise 
to  those  abuses.     In  the  synod  of  1384  one  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed was  whether  the  saints  were  cognizant  of  the  prayers  ad- 
dressed to  them,  and  whether  the  worshipper  was  benefited  by 
their  suffrages-the  mere  raising  of  such  a  question  showing  how 
dangerously  bold  had  become  the  spirit  of  inquiry.    The  man  who 
most  fit  y  represented  this  tendency  was  Mathias  of  Janow,  whom 
the  Archbishop  John  of  Jenzenstein  utilized  in  his  efforts  to  re- 

tZ    ^  r'Tf  ^'  *^''°''^*''''  ""^  '^'  ^^^'-gy-     ^«tJ^i^^  ^-^^  led  to 
trace  the  troubles  to  their  causes,  and  to  teach  heresies  from  the 

consequences  of  which  even  the  protection  of  the  archbishop  could 

not  wholly  defend  him.     In  the  synod  of  1889  he  was  forced  to 

make  pubhc  recantation  of  his  errors  in  holding  that  the  images 

ot  Christ  and  the  saints  gave  rise  to  idolatry,  and  that  they  ou^ht 

to  be  banished  from  the  churches  and  burned;  that  relics  were 

ot  no  service,  and  the  intercession  of  saints  was  useless:  while  his 

eaching  that  everyone  should  be  urged  to  take  communion  daily 

foreshadowed  the  eucharistic  troubles  which  play  so  large  a  part 

n  the  Hussite  excitement.     Yet  he  was  aUowed  to  escape  with 

outsTlf'b '"'P'"''"'  '?""  '^''^'^'''^  '^"^  ^«^"'^g  confessions 
outsiae  of  his  own  parochial  church,  a  mistaken  lenity  which  he 

repaid  by  continuing  to  teach  the  same  errors  more  audaciously 
than  ever,  and  even  urging  that  the  laity  be  admitted  to  com- 
munion m  both  elements.     Mathias  was  not  alone  in  his  hetel- 

naS   ;°    r      ''"  '"^'  '""'''^  '''^'"''^S  images,  and  another 

stiU  mol  J'  '"""  '"'P'''^'''  ^'■""^  ^''^"^^^S  for  ten  years  for  a 
still  more  offensive  expression  of  similar  behefs,  with  the  addition 

*  Loserth,  Hus  und  Wiclif,  pp.  49,  50-2.-LechIer  (Real-EncvkloDadiP  X 
l-3).-Raynald.  ami.  1374,  No.  10-11.  ■'•  -^ncjKiopadie,  X 
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that  suffrages  for  the  dead  were  useless,  that  the  Virgm  could 
not  help  her  devotees,  and  that  the  archbishop  had  erred  in 
granting  an  indulgence  to  those  who  adored  her  image,  and 
that  the  utterances  of  the  holy  doctors  of  the  Church  are  not  to 

be  received.*  4.    * „i 

Other  earnest  men  who  prepared  the  way  for  what  was  to  tol- 
low  were  Henry  of  Oyta,  Thomas  of  Stitny,  John  of  Stekno,  and 
Matthew  of  Cracow.     Step  by  step  the  progress  of  free  thought 
advanced,  and  when,  in  1393,  a  papal  indulgence  was  preached  in 
Prague,  Wenceslas  Eohle,  pastor  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Altstadt, 
ventured  to  denounce  it  as  a  fraud,  though  only  under  his  breath, 
for  fear  of  the  Pharisees.     AU  this,  it  is  evident,  could  only  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of  Waldensianism,  as  is  seen  in  the  activity 
of  the  sectaries.     It  was  missionaries  from  Bohemia  who  founded 
the  communities  in  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  well-informed  writer,  in  1395,  asserts  that  they  were  num- 
bered by  thousands  in  Thuringia,  Misnia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary,  notwithstanding  that  a  thousand  of  them  had 
been  converted  within  two  years  in  the  districts  extending  from 

Thuringia  to  Moravia.f  .      •      ^u        * 

While  Bohemia  was  thus  the  scene  of  an  agitation  the  out- 
come of  which  no  man  could  foretell,  a  simUar  movement  was 
running  a  still  more  rapid  course  in  England,  which  was  destined 
to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the  result.    The  assaults  of 
John  Wickliff  were  the  most  serious  danger  encountered  by  the 
hierarchy  since  the  Hildebrandine  theocracy  had  been  established. 
For  the  fii-st  time  a  trained  scholastic  intellect  of  remarkable  force 
and  clearness,  informed  with  all  the  philosophy  and  theology  of 
the  schools,  was  led  to  question  the  domination  which  the  Church 
had  acquired  over  the  life,  here  and  hereafter,  of  its  members.    It 
was  not  the  poor  peasant  or  artisan  who  found  the  Scriptures  in 
contradiction  to  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional 
and  with  the  practical  examples  set  by  the  sacerdotal  class ;  but 
it  was  a  man  who  stood  in  learning  and  argumentative  power  on 

.  Hofier,  Prager  Concilien,  pp.  33,  37-9.-De  Schweinitz,  History  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum  (Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1885,  pp.  35-6). 

+  Loserth,  Hub  und  Wiclif,  pp.  54,  56-7,  63-4,  ««-«-^""f'J'^'^^lVtt 
Vaudois,  p.  I50.-Pseudo-Pilichdorf  Tract,  contra  Waldens.  c.  15  (Mag.  B.b.  Pat. 

Sin.  315). 


JOHN    WICKLIFF. 
a  level  with  the  foremost  schoohtien  of  the  Middle  Ages  ■  who 
doctors  of  the  Church,  the  decretals  and  the  canons,  Aristotle  and 

.trTrdeT'  f '^  ''^"''^^^^^'•'  ^"  *^-^  -*°  ^he  dilc  tcs  so 

ystel  ofl?'  '".  ""'''"  "'  '""'"''^^^  ^'^•1  ^^-^^^  «-W  frame  a 
system  of  philosophy  suited  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  a<.e 
It  IS  true  that  William  of  Ockham  had  been  bold  in  h  s  attaX 
on  the  overgrown  papal  system,  but  he  was  a  partisan  o   Loufs tf 
Ba^^na  and,  with  Marsiglio  of  Padua,  his  aim  Ld  merely  been  to 
set  the  State  above  the  Church.     With  the  subjection  ofthe  em 
P  re  to  the  papacy  the  works  of  both  had  perished  and  th  i    labo" 
had  been  forgotten.     The  infidehty  of  the  Averrbni^t.  T^ 
taken  root  among  the  people,  and  Ld  leen^^lTltefCZ 
Church  with  the  leniency  of  contemnt     n        T.  •^  ^*"® 

M's  influence  that  he  Id  wor £"  o,t  hisT     f  "'"'■"'  '''"'^- 
hearted  efforts  to  search  for  Truth    h  ''^'^^^"«■«n^  '^  single- 

as  he  was  led  from  o^pi;;  rattW^rspt^^^^^^ 

«t  to  thef  bT      '  ^"'^''  '''''  "'^'^  «f  ^11  r-'^ks,  fromTe 

to  make  them  bett    T'  ""^""'  "  ''"  '  ''^'^'  "'l-  -"g^t 
10  make  them  better,  stronger,  more  vahant  in  the  struffc^le  with 

epCe::i.  iiiu  r'"  *'^^  ^^^  ^^«^'^  p--^  -"  -• ' 

t^piiemerai,   tliat  his  fame  as  a  heresiarrh  filiori  oii  ^i         i      / 

bvthl.      1,-      ,  P"^®"^*' *Kv  were  virtuaUy  crushed  out 

by  the  combined  power  of  Church  and  State 

maste?Wickb7t''  ^""  "''  '"  "'"^^^  "^  '^^^'^"^  -P-d  from  his 

sr  kT::ftf m:;emr:^^^^^  :r  r  r  ^"^'^'  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

the  Enghsh  reformer      aV.T  ''^  ^^^''°*'  '^*  *^«  ^«^^«  «f 

and  138\  twentTe  artlel?"  "T  '^'^"  ''^  ''''''•  '^  ^^«^'^ 
his  foUo;ers,  whorreplvtive/  "T  ""  ""''^  ^'"'^"^'^*  ^^'«^«t 
summary  of  his  tenetf^Td'c^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

s-taL^xt:^^^^^^^^^^ 

contrast  between  the^ ht^  r^^randThr^e^o;::  ^^^^^^ 
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claimed  to  represent  hhn.     It  .s  observable  ^^^^^1^^% 

speculative  error  admitted  is  that  °<>«f  ^^'^S/^^.f  ^uroh'con- 

L  others  relate  to  the  doctrines  which  gave    o  tl^«  ^^^^^^^^ 

trol  over  the  souls  and  purses  of  the  faithful,  or  to  the  abuses 

ari  ino-  from  the  worldly  and  sensual  character  of  the  clergy.     I 

vTan  essentiaUy  practical  reform,  inspired  ^-  thyn^^^^^^^^     , 

with  rare  common-sense  and  with  wonderfuUy  httle  exaggeration 

TonsidLing  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  pressed  so  heavily 

"P°Th?dotmer-in  question  shows  the  Wickliffite  belief  to  be 
that  the  popes  of  the  period  were  Antichrist;  all  the  hierai^hy, 
rom  the  po-  .lown,  wLe  accursed  by  reason  of  their  gr<.d,  the. 
simony   the  r  cruelty,  their  lust  of  power,  and  their  «"1  l^^^s^ 
Unless  tiy  give  sat  sfaction  "  thai  schul  be  depper  dampned  then 
jlrSioth.-'     The  pope  was  not  to  ^e  obe,.d    -  dec^^^^^^^^ 
were  nauo-ht,  and  his  excommunication  and  that  of  his  bishop, 
were    o  be  disregarded.     The  indulgences  so  freely  proffered  m 
return  for  monej  or  for  the  services  of  crusaders  in  slaying  Chns- 
S    were  fllsi  and  fraudulent.     Yet  the  power  of  the  keys  m 
Sous  «nds  was  not  denied-"  Certes,  as  holy  prestis  of  lyvynge 
rcX^ge  of  holy  writte  han  keyes  of  ^even  -d  be- ^^^^^^ 
of  Jesus  Crist,  so  viciouse  prestis,  unkonnynge  of  holy  writte  tui 
:   p   d    and  ;ovetise,  han  keyes  of  heUe  and  bene  vicans  o    Sa 
thanas  "    Thou-h  auricular  confession  might  be  useful,  it  was  not 
lee  ssary,  for  men  should  trust  in  Christ.     Image-worship  vvas 
XU  and  representations  of  the  Tr-ty  were  forb^d^^_ 
^^Hit  semes  that  this  offrynge  ymages  is  a  sotile  cast  of  Ant 
L.f.  nnd  his  clerkis  for  to  drawe  almes  fro  pore  men. . . .  Certis, 
t:t,:^'^Tot^^lelfe  may  do  nouther  gode  nor  y vel  to  mennis 

L  but^thai  mvehtten  warme  a  man's  body  m  colde  if  thai 
soules,  but  thai  myghtte     ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^,^^  ^^^^^^ 

rbeT:fTrco^M  do  nothmg  but  wbat  Coa  o  — ^^^^^ 
many  of  those  customarily  invoked  were  m  hell,  for^n  modem 

■times  sinners  stood  a  better  chance  of  '^--?-^'-'^^^'^^l:'Z 
It  was  the  same  with  their  feast-days ;  those  of  tbej-^sUes  ^ 
early  saints  might  be  observed,  but  not  the  rest^  ^"^^^Zh^e 
to  be  used  in  diVine  service,  and  prayer  was  -^^--^Xches 
as  in  church,  for  the  churches  were  not  holy-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  „f 
bene  gretely  poluted  and  cursud  of  God,  nomely  fo.  selhn^c 
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Su'nnufof'if '  T?.^  "P'"  ''''™"  "'^'^'^'^  *^°  ^^'-hes  bene 
Met  W  '^"^/'^^'t^-^'^i^  °f  fendis."  Ecclesiastics  must 
not  live  m  luxury  and  pomp,  but  as  poor  men  "gyvynge  ensaum 

plel  of  r;  ?  ^'^^  -~:on."    The  c£lJ  m'ust  be  dt 

support  of  Its  members  must  be  held  in  common.     Tithes  and  of 

Sr"  '^'?'  *"  '^  ^'^^'^  *^  ^'"^"^  P"-t«;  it  -as  siLny  f^; 

L'S  se5T7.'^"*'"'J''"  '"  ^P'"*"*^^  ministrations,  though 
ne  might  seU  his  labor  m  honest  vocations,  such  as  teaching  and 
the  bmdmg  of  books,  and  though  no  one  ;as  forbidcLn t  fnl' 
an  oblat.on  at  mass,  provided  he  did  not  seek  to  obtain  more  than 
h.s  share  m  the  sacrifice.     All  parish  priests  and  vic™o  did 

rrretL- ■!::  - ;  ■etiTr.r  --^" 

«dn.t!  TVT!'  ''^  ^^'"^  *^^y  -^r*^  accused  the  Wickliffites 
admitted  and  defended  in  the  most  incisive  fashion    hurtr 
were  two  articles  which  thev  denied      wLTff'     /     t 
cj^sely  resembled  that  of  the  WaCst  thlt' if  1      Z^iS 

whict  etrc,:"'  1""^*^  1  ''"^  ^^^  '^'^  Waldensian  ™ 
w men  regarded  all  oaths  as  unlawful,  and  held  that  priest^i  in 

mor  al  s,„  could  not  administer  the  sacraments.     To    he    or  ner 
his  followers  replied  that,  though  they  rejected  all  unnece   arv 
swearing,  they  admitted  that  "  If  hit  be  nedeful  for  to  s were  f o/ 
spedfu  treuthe  men  mowe  wele  swere  as  God  did  in  t^e  omuZ  " 
As  to  the  latter,  they  said  that  the  sinful  priest  can  give  sacra 
ments  eificient  to  those  who  worthily  receive  them,  though  he    " 
ve  damnation  unto  himself.     The  prominence  o   the  !«" 
.*o  suggested  the  imputation  that  the  Wickliffites  belie  -edtt 
entire  renunciation  of  property  to  be  essential  to  salvation    te 
this  they  denied,  saying  that  a  man  might  make  lawful  kin 
and  hold  them,  but  that  he  must  use  them  well  *  ^ 

All  these  antisacerdotal  teachings  flowed  directly  from  the 

*  Arnold's  English  Works  of  Wvclif  TTT  d-,i  or      n^  ir     .. 
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resoluteness  with  which  Wiclilifl  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion the  Auc^ustinian  doctrine  of  predestination,  thus  necessarily 
n  ng  at  the  root  of  all  human  mediation,  the  suffrages  of  the 
faints  fustiiication  by  works,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  Church 
for  th  purchase  and  sale  of  salvation.  In  this,  as  m  the  rest 
iuss  followed  him,  though  the  distinction  between  his  principles 
fnd  the  orlhodox  ones  of  the  Thomists  and  other  schoolmen  was 
L  subtle  to  render  this  point  one  which  the  Church  could  easily 


condemn.* 


Th"  one  serious  speculative  error  of  Wicklifl  lay  in  his  eSor 
to  reconcile  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  stubborn  fac 
that  after  consecration  the  bread  remained  bread  and  the  -ne 
continued  to  bo  wine.     He  did  not  deny  conversion  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ;  they  were  really  present  ^-^^f^^^^l^^l 
his  reason  refused  to  acknowledge  transubstantiation,  and  he  in 
vented  a  theory  of  the  remanence  of  the  substance  coexistmg  with 
r  dTvine  elements.  '  Into  these  dangerous  -^^leties  Huss  ^f  used 
to  follow  his  master.     It  was  the  one  point  on  which  he  declmed 
to  accept  the  reasoning  of  the  E^fshma.,  and  J.t  as  ..  shaU 
see  it  served  as  a  principal  excuse  for  hurrying  him  to  the  stake. 
Wickhff's  career  as  a  heresiarch  was  unexampled,  and  its  pe- 
culiaxities  serve  to  explain  much  that  ^^-fj^'^^^^^XBle- 

^z^  2^s^  :^ -- -  Sut=.  tt 

ri  himself  -  Vr««  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  - 
nirg^pTpar^trrverare^^^^^ 

to  mmedfate  prosecution  as  a  heretic,  yet  the  pohtica  situation 
w  s  ^h  as  to'render  ineffectual  all  efforts  to  c^ry  ou  t^se  .. 
structions  ;  he  was  never  even  excommunicated,  ^n^  jas^J^;  ^*^^ 
to  die  peacefully  in  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth  on  the  1^  Jj'  «* 
the  vear  1384.  No  further  action  was  taken  by  Eome  unti  the 
question  of  his  here^^wa^^inPrague^Alth^^^^^^  m  1409, 

.  Tri,1o<.i  n  14  •  IV  33.  -  Jo.  Hus  de  Ecclesia,  c.  1  (Monument.  I.  fol.  196-T, 
Ed  , S  -w".  mcfird  adv.  Jo.  Wiclefum  (Fascic. Rer. Expetend.  et Fug.end^ 
f  3JS-.  leVln  tUe  coo— .on  -U.  -^^--l- rS,:?, 

in  the  Council  of  Constance  (P.  Mladenowic  Relat.o,  Palucky  Documenta.  p.  31  0 
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Alexander  V.  ordered  Archbishop  Zbinco  not  to  permit  his  errors 
to  be  taught  or  his  books  to  be  read,  yet  when,  in  1410,  John 
X.xm.  referred  his  writings  to  a  commission  of  four  cardinals 
who  convoked  an  assembly  of  theologians  for  their  examination' 
a  naajonty  decided  that  Archbishop  Zbinko  had  not  been  iustified 
m  burnmg  them.     It  was  not  until  the  Council  of  Rome  in  1413 
that  there  was  a  formal  and  authoritative  condemnation  pro- 
nounced, and  it  was  left  for  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  1415  to 
proclaim  Wiokliff  as  a  heresiarch,  to  order  his  bones  exhumed 
and  to  define  his  errors  with  the  authority  of  the  Church  Univer' 
sal.     Huss  might  well,  to  the  last,  believe  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  spurious  letters  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  brought  to  Prague 
about  1403,  in  which  Wickliff  was  declared  perfectly  orthodox 
and  might  conscientiously  assert  that  his  books  continued  to  be 
read  and  taught  there.* 

The  marriage  of  Anne  of  Luxembourg,  sister  of  Wenceslas  of 
Bohemia,  to  Richard  II.,  in  1382,  led  to  considerable  intercourse 
between  the  kingdoms  until  her  death,  in  1394.     Many  Bohemi 
ans  visited  England  during  the  excitement  caused  by  Wickliff's 
controversies,  and  his  writings  were  carried  to  Prague,  where  they 
tound  great  acceptance.     Huss  tells  us  that  about  1890  they  com 
menced  to  be  read  in  the  University  of  Prague,  and  that  they  con- 
mued  thenceforth  to  be  studied.    No  orthodox  Bohemian  had 
hitherto  ventured  as  far  as  the  daring  Englishman,  but  there  were 
many  who  had  entered  on  the  same  path,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
secret  Waldensian  heretics,  and  the  general  feehng  excited  through- 
out Germany  by  the  reckless  simony  and  sale  of  indulgences  which 
marked  the  later  years  of  Boniface  IX.    Thus  the  movement  which 
had  been  m  progress  since  the  middle  of  the  century  received  a 
tresh  impulsion  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  works  of 
Wickhfl  were  perused  and  scattered  abroad  in  innumerable  copies 
All  of  his  treatises  were  eagerly  sought  for.     A  MS.  in  the  Hof- 
bhothek  of  Vienna  gives  a  catalogue  of  ninety  of  them  which 

•  Raynald.  ann.  1377,  No.  4-6.-LechIer's  Life  of  Wickliff,  Lorimer's  Trans 
lation,  II.  388-90,  343-7.-Loserth,  Has  und  Wiclif,  pp.  101I2,  m-Z^Z 

Conc.1.  VIII.  203.-Von  der  Hardt  III.  x.i.  168;  IV.  153,  328.-Jo.  Hus  Replica 
contra  P.  Stokes  (Monument.  I.  108  «).-H6fler,  Prager  Concilien.  p.  53 
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were  known  in  Bohemia,  and  it  is  to  those  regions  that  we  must 
look  for  the  remains  of  his  voluminous  labors,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  successfully  suppressed  at  home.  In  time  he  came  to 
be  reverenced  as  the  fifth  Evangelist,  and  a  fragment  of  stone 
from  his  tomb  was  venerated  at  Prague  as  a  relic.  Still  more 
suo-gestive  of  his  commanding  influence  is  the  fidehty  with  which 
Huss  followed  his  reasoning,  and  oftentimes  the  arrangement,  and 
even  the  words,  of  his  treatises.* 

John  of  Husineo,  commonly  known  as  Huss,  who  became  .he 
leading  exponent  and  protomartyr  of  Wickhffitism  in  Bohemia, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  1369,  of  parents  whose  poverty 
forced  him  to  earn  his  own  livelihood.     In  1393  he  obtained  the 
deo-ree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;   in  1394  that  of  bachelor  of  theol- 
oo-v  •  in  1396  that  of  master  of  arts ;  but  the  doctorate  he  never 
attained,  though  in  1398  he  was  already  lecturing  in  the  univer- 
sity •  in  1401  he  was  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  rec- 
tor in  1402     Curiously  enough,  he  embraced  the  Eealist  philoso- 
phy and  won  great  applause  in  his  combats  with  the  Nominalists. 
So  little  promise  did  his  early  years  give  of  his  career  as  a  reformer 
that,  in  1393,  he  spent  his  last  four  groschen  for  an  indulgence 
when  he  had  only  dry  crusts  for  food.     In  1400  he  was  ordamed 
as  priest,  and  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the 
Bethlehem  chapel,  where  his  earnest  eloquence  «o^n  rendered  him 
the  spiritual  leader  of  the  people.     The  study  of  AVickhff  s  writ- 
ings,  begun  shortly  after  this,  quickened  his  appreciation  of  the 
ells  of  a  corrupted  Church,  and  when  Archbishop  Zbinco  of  Ha- 
senburg,  shortly  after  his  consecration  in  1403,  appointed  him  as 
preach^;  to  the  annual  synods,  Huss  improved  the  opportunity  to 
address  to  the  assembled  clergy  a  series  of  terrible  invectives 
a!ainst  their  worldliness  and  filthiness  of  living  which  excited 
General  popular  hatred  and  contempt  for  them.     After  one  of  pe- 
culiar vigor,  in  October,  1407,  the  clamor  among  the  ecclesiastics 
.rew  so  strong  that  they  presented  a  formal  complaint  agamst 
him  to  Archbishop  Zbinco,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  position. 

.  Losertl,,  op.  cit.  pp.  79, 114, 161  sq,.-Mitth^lu„gen  d^s  Vereines  flir  GescK 
d.  Deutschen  iu  Bohmen,  1886,  395  sqq.-Jo  Hus  Monume.vL  I-  ^-^    «8- 
Nider  Formicar.  Lib.  in.  c.  9. fol.  50«..-Von  der  Hardt  IV.  ft^lt 
sonse  Cosmodrom.  iEtat.  vi.  c.  86-7  (Meibom.  Rcr.  German.  I.  319-21). 
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S  ^nu  "f '  ^l""^'  recognized  as  the  leader  in  the  effort  to  purify 
the  Church  and  to  reduce  it  to  its  ancient  simplicity,  ^ith  such 
men  as  Stephen  Palecz,  Stanislas  of  Znaim,  John'  of  /e'ssinetz  Je 
rorne  of  Prague,  and  many  others  eminent  for  learning  and  piety 
as  his  col  aborators.  To  some  of  these  he  was  inferior  in  Mei 
leotua  gzfts  but  his  fearless  temper,  his  unbending  rectitude  It 

veneration  of  the  people  and  rendered  him  its  idol  * 

Discussion  grew  hot  and  passions  became  embittered      Old 

ea^ousies  and  hatreds  between  the  Teutonic  and  Czech  races  con 
tributed  to  render  the  religious  quarrel  unappeasable.     The  v  ces  ' 
and  oppression  of  the  clergy  had  alienated  from  them  popX 
respect,  and  the  fiery  diatribes  of  the  Bethlehem  chapel  were  fo 
tened  to  eagerly,  while  the  WickliiBte  doctrines,  which  taudt  the 
baselessness  of  the  whole  sacerdotal  system,  w;re  welcomed  as  a 
revelation,  and  spread  rapidly  through  all  classes     "wn 
ceslas  was  inclined  to  give  them  such  support  as  hifindornce 
and  self-mdulgence  would  permit,  and  his  aueen  Sonh;.   "      ®''''® 

more  favorably  disposed      Tpt  ti .  ^    .    ',      ^      '  ^""^  ^''^^ 

<tui^  uisposea.     1  et  the  clergy  and  their  friends  poiilri 
not  submit  quietly  to  the  spoMation  of  their  priviWes  and  ITl^l 
although  the  Great  Schism,  in  weakening  the  iniufn  e  S  the  to' 

arij'th;""'"^'  =*^  ^"pp°^  ^^^^  ««^-"*-  s::i s%t 

ex  lei     '/?"'''•  •"''■'  ^^'""^"  ^'^*"  P"«°^  *«  lieretics  and  were 
exiled,  and  the  writings  of  Wickliff,  which  formed  the  key  of  Z 

position,  were  fiercely  assaulted  and  desperately  defender  tL 
weak  point  m  them  was  the  substitution  of  remanence  for  tr^n 
substantiation;  and  although  this  was  discarded  rHuss  and  h" 
followers.  It  served  as  an  unguarded  point  through  which  the 
whole  position  might  be  carried.  The  synod  of  UoTasIerted  It 
doctnne of  transubstantiation  in  its mostWute  shape  "nv  one 

TrStetTir  "T  rr  """^^  ^  ^^^'■^*^'^'  -^  -order  o 
reported  to  thearchbishop  for  punishment.     In  1406  this  was 

theX  of  h^  rrs  ^::::^:"'  -'-'-  °*-«"-  -  ^^-^^^^^^  f- 

estj.  his  kindness  to'alevn  to  r  T  ""?""  ""''  ""^'^"'^  -'I  -"d- 

one  believed  that  .o  ^^IZ:  ^^ZZT  ^""u":  ""  ""^^'"'  ^^^"^'     ^» 
ory  of  the  thief  was  worshinoTdafP  1"  '?'  "'''"'^'  '"  ""^'  '■^'^  '"«'n- 
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repeated  in  a  stiU  more  threatening  form,  ^l^?-;^  *^f  ,f  J^ 
liffite  views  had  obstinate  defenders;  as,  mdeed,  is  to  be  seen  bj 
;  tract  of  Thomas  of  Stitny,  written  in  1400^  ^S's  ^orks  t- 
a  series  of  fortv-five  articles  extracted  from  Wicklifl  s  works  was 
orSy  condemned  by  the  university.     Around  these  the  ba  t^ 
raffed  with  furv;  the  condemnation  was  repeated  m  l^O»- ^^d  "'^ 
ufo  ATchbishop'zbinco  solemnly  burned  in  the  ^^^'^^^^^Z 
«alace  two  hundred  of  the  forbidden  books,  while  the  populace 
retnged  ttself  by  singing  through  the  streets  rude  rhymes,  in 
wh  Sfthe  prelate  is  said  to  have  burned  books  which  he  cou  d 
It  read ;  for  his  ignorance  was  notorious,  and  he  was  reported  to 
have  first  acquired  the  alphabet  after  his  elevation. 

In  the  strife  between  rival  popes  it  suited  the  policy  of  King 
Wen^eslas,  in  1408,  to  maintain  neutrality,  an^  "-d^^^^ 
university  to  send  envoys  to  the  cardmals  -l-^^^^^^'^™ 
allPffiance  to  both  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  In  this  ims 
SfwTe  included  Stephen  Palecz  and  Stanislas  of  Zn.^,^^^^^^  ^e 

whole  party  fell,  in  Bologna,  l^^o^l^^^;l^:^:^:^T^t 
papal  legate  (afterwards  John  ^^^^^^^^ ^^^,^  ,g,,,  ,,  secure 
prison  as  suspect  of  heresy,  and  it  reqmrea  no 
their  release     This  adventure  cooled  the  zeal  of  Stephen  ana  btan 
irthey  gradually  changed  sides,  and  from  the  warmest  friends 
of  Huss  Sey  became,  as  we  shaU  see,  his  most  dangerous  and  im- 

^nftliirafrl  university  had  not  seconcl^d  the  w^^^^^^^^^^ 
king  with  the  alacrity  which  he  had  expected,  and  Hu..  took 
tdvLtage  of  the  royal  displeasure  to  ^^S-*  ^ Jf  ^^^X  Tn^J 
institution  which  had  hitherto  proved  the  chief  obstacle  m  tne 
roffress  o  Tef orm.  It  was  divided,  in  the  ordinary  manner  into 
foT"  nalns."  As  each  of  these  nations  had  a  -te  the  B^^^ 
mians  constantly  fovmd^hemsdve^oi^^      by  the  foreign 

t     r,n  ■^  -ifi  -Bero-er  Johannes  Hus  u.  Konig  Sigmund, 
.  Palacky  Docunaenta,  pp.  ^'  5«^^;;-_V  ^^^_,,^^  3,o.-Hofler,  Prager  Con- 
p  ..-Loserth^op^cn.  pp.    2^  _8-M  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ,^, 

cihen,  pp.  43-6,  51-d,  0/,  ou,  oi  ^.  „„fhnritv  of  the  Hussites.     A 

Wilkliff  continued  to  the  end  to  be  t'^-'jf -*jf^;'  ^^  ,,ey  were 
half  a  century  later  he  is  appealed  to  by  ^«*  f  '""'  ^  Q^.uen  und  Unter- 
divided.     See  Peter  Chelcicky's  reply  to  Rokyzana,   n  Goll  Quellen 
suchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Bohmischen  Bruder,  n.  «S-*- 
t  Loserth,  pp.  105-6. -Palacky  Documenta,  pp.  345-6,  363  4. 
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ers  It  was  now  proposed  to  adopt  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pans,  where  the  French  nation  had  three  votes,  and  a^ 
he  foreign  nations  collectively  but  one.  The  vaciUation  rf  Wen 
ceslas  delayed  decision,  but  in  January,  U09,  he  signed  the  decree 
which  ordered  the  change.  The  German  students  and  proflssors 
bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  procure  the  revocation  oTthe  de 

ZV  rZ'"::  ™''^"'*^-  ^-li'^g-the  former  alternative 
they  abandoned  the  city  in  vast  numbers,  founding  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  and  spreading  throughout  Europe  the  report  Zt  Bo 

thTfllZVTcS-fflt'"^""-  ,^'^ '''''  '^^  '^-'^-  <^-»  -d 

tJie  flood  of  Wickhfiitism  poured  over  the  land  with  little  to  Jheck 
Its  progress     In  vain  did  Alexander  V.  and  John  XXIII  Tom 
mand  Archbishop  Zbinco  to  suppress  the  heresy,  and  in  vain  dTd 

aecrees.  The  tide  bore  all  before  it,  and  Zbinco  at  last  in  14l{ 
abandoned  his  ungrateful  see  to  appeal  to  Wenceslas  Whi 
tllf  ™e;:^  ^^^^""^  ''^''^  ^-^  ^^  ^^e  Eom:tbut  dtt^ 

This  removed  the  last  obstacle.    The  new  archbishop  Albik 
of  Umcow,  previously  physician  to  Wenceslas,  was  old  and  weak 

Sth"  Her^^  'h  r~'^""^  "'^-^  ^»^-  ^^  defendtrtt 
faith.     He  was  said  to  carry  the  key  of  his  wine-cellar  himself  to 

have  only  a  wretched  old  crone  for  a  cook,  and  to  sellhaWtuallv 

resigned  m  U13,  and  was  succeeded  by  Conrad  of  Vechta  who 
after  some  hesitation,  cast  his  lot  with  the  followers  of  Huss' 
let,  during  these  troubles,  the  papal  Inquisition  seems  to  have 

notiiing  in  the  Hussite  movement  to  call  for  its  interference 
though  It  could  act  against  Waldenses  and  other  recogn  ed  he  e' 
ics.  When,  m  1408,  the  king  ordered  Archbishop  Zbmco  to  make 
a  thorough  perqmsition  after  heresy,  Nicholas  of  Vilemonic  k^own 
as  Abraham,  priest  of  the  Church  of  the  Holv  SnirTtTnP,.! 
was  tried  before  the  inquisitors  Moritz  ancf tosEv  JwX' 
sianism,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  for  asserting  that  he  tuld 
preach  under  authorityfi^mChn^^  of^the  archbiZa 

62.-Hofler,  Prager  CouciheD,  pp.  64-70,-Ray„aW.  ann.  1409!  No.  89. 
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hIs  interposed  .n  Ms  favo.  ^^^Z  ll'^cTt 

through  Ms  -^-tVorOnrome— ^^^ 

had  already  sworn  by  God.    "^^ »"  ^^^,^^  to  Waldensian 

Huss  at  Constance  --  *;  *X  ^f-   about  to  depart  on  his 
and  other  heretics ;  and  yet,  ^  ben  he  ^,^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

fateful  Journey  to  Constance  ^he  pap^  mq  ^  ^^^^^.^^ 

of  Nazareth,  gave  him  \formal  certih^a  ^  ^^^  had 

act,  to  the  effect  that  be  bad  lo'^gJ^'^;" '^j^^",^^  that  no  one  bad 
„e;er  heard  an  heretical  ^-^l^fl^'lH^^l     The  Hussite  and 
ever  accused  bim  of  beresy  ^fl''^'^'^^^^,,,  Huss  not  to  sym- 
Waldensian  movements  were  too  neaily  akm 
patbize  with  the  -knowledgedj^^^^^^^^^^^^^  .^^^^^^^^  ^^^, 

ual  anarchy  of  these  tumultuous  y^^-J  '^       ^^^-^^  ,,,,t  have 
have  made  itself  ^^-^t^r'telve;  ever  more  openly  * 
been  emboldened  to  show  ^^^^^'^'^l^^^X  tbe  progress  of  the 
Everytbing  thus  ^«^^J.  "^  tbe  mos\  part,  confined 
revolution.    Huss,  who  bad  ^^  b^'"^^^^^^^^  establishment,  be- 

himself  to  assaults  upon  '^^^^^^l^^^,^^,,^  and  in  tbe  writings 
<.an  to  direct  bis  attacks  at  the  P^P^^y  '^  '  ^^^-^^  he  used  with 
^f  Wickbff  be  found  ample  store  of  argument^, .  ^^^^^^^^ 

great  effect.    He  also  made  use  o*  -other  «  ^^^^,^^^^  ^^^^ 

by  the  employment  of  ^^^"^  ^r  tbe  Bobemians  were 
iapted  to  accomplish  tbe  object  m  -«- ,  .^^  ,^^ 

givm  to  listening  to  sermons,  ^"J  J^^/  opportunity 

tvbicb  tbe  negligence  of  the  estabbshed  derg^  «  P^^^     ^^^ 

had  been  a  frequent  source  of  «'^^£^j;'^  ;  ^effectiveness ;  tbe  pop- 
repetition  of  the  prohibitions  ^^ows  the^  me  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

ulL  craving  for  spiritual  ^-f-'^^^^^^^^  to  tbe  agitators ;  tbe 
turned  to  such  good  --^^' I^^tm  t  pite  of  priestly  anathe- 
people  flocked  in  crowds  ^o  hear  them         P    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.ts, 

Ls,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  ^  ^  ^^pp^^^ 

eagerly  adopted  the  new  doctrines,  and  we     p 

.  them  to  tbe  deatb.t  t„  n,i  mien  rupture  with  Eome. 

Matters  were  rapidlytendmgto^nj^p^ 

"^  «.     T  oserth   op.  cit.  p.  137.-Palacky  Docu- 

""-^.T5Sr3-Sc;"e«e;,;p.lO-.0._.o.HusMo„— ^ 

menta,  pp.  184-5,  6^4>  o.  ^ 

-»•  .,  .  on   133-4  -Hofler,  Prager  ConciUen,  pp.  5, 15,  lb,      , 

t  Loserth,  op.  cit.  pp.  130,  13d  4. 


I.  2-3. 
tl 
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nJoufc^  ""^'11'  "°"  '''''  ""''  ~^i-'  referred  to  Cardi- 

for  its  suppo^:  ott^f  ifpTpfcwr^^^^^^^  ^T"  f™ 

was  to  be  aroused  from  his  obscuritv  bTn  l'  ■"  *  "^'  ^^"'''"r 
Tetzel  when  Leo  X.  wanted  ToneT  so  (he  R^b^'^^^^^^^^  "' 
nlated  to  active  opposition  ^ZTI^^n  xlm  T^V'T  '''^■ 
of  1411,  proclaimed  a  crusade  Zh^yinLTj  ^'  ''^'^^^ 
Ladislas  of  Naples,  who  upheld  the  ell'  of  GrZlZ^sT 

owl?  Sf  H-"^  ^—^'^^  ^^"^  «-'  -  ^e-of tte  tht 

whrh^iv^dT^^trrrt,^^^^^^^^ 

to  bear  b.tter  frmts.  Junfi;  ll^te^eld  irth:T''  f"'"*^' 
disputation  which  was  a  very  powerful  and  .ll  ^^^^f"^''''^  a 
the  power  of  the  keys,  whichCaltl  f.  .T'"*  '"'°''  "P*^" 
papal  system.     Absofu  ion  wlL  ^^^^^^^  ^^  *^e  whole 

dition  of  the  DenitPnt  •  ac  ^^ependent  on  the  subjective  con- 

are  damned  hoT  an  C  dT^^r  "'°  '^'"'''''  ^n<inlgences 
sellers  of  indurenees  a'  tbi  v!"  T*"""^  ''"^^•^^^  ^°d?  the 

-hich  they  cafnTL-:  y'villt- ^t  ll  ""^T."^^  ^'^^^ 
Chm-ch  Militant  often  err  and  .7?^'  .  ^?^  """"^  *^^  ^^''^e 
is  to  be  disregarded  Thkw  7,^^"''  P'^P^'  excommunication 
mons  which  afoldpoirl^J""'^^'^''  ''^  "^^^^  ^r^'^^^  '^-d  ser- 
las  Tiem,  the  Zn  ofTaisir  'T"  l?  '''''^  P'*^^"     ^^ 

-de  in  Bohemia  was  confided  fL^edl JX^tT^^  ^'  ^'^  -^™- 
II.— 29  '  larmed  out  the  indulgences  to  the 
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A   f<.w  rlavs  after  the  disputation  a  crowd  led  bj    \\  ok  oi 
A  few  days  alter  t        J  -^      ^^„ied  the  papal  bulls 

Waldstein,  a  favorite  of  lung  W  encesw  , 

of  indulgence  to  the  piUory  and  P-^l^  J^™^  ^ding  part  in 
known  legend  attributes  to  Jerome  -^J^^f^^J^^^  f  J^  ,,  , 
this,  and  relates  that  the  Mlls^-^^^^^  -und^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^, 
strumpet  mounted  on  a  "^^^!!  J*^^      j^^^^^t  ^^s  inflicted  on  the 

^^*?  ^ttTL'Sonf  WaMsS trnLued  to  enpy  the  royal 
participants  --^^fj^^^  ,.,3  complete,  and  the  temper  of 

r  eoje  Itfshown  on  ^^(^^ZT^^^^^^- 
rupted  the  Feache^s  pr  J  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  .^  ^p^,^  ^f 

them  to  be  a  lie.     ^^^  J^  imprisoned,  and  some  were 

"^'r^Z:^'  Ten  the  ;:;"  assLed  a'threatening  as- 
T"th  tir  e  "ho  hadbeen  Executed  were  reverenced  as  mar- 
pect ;  the  three  wno  ^isoners  were  released.     Soon 

tyrs;  tumults  occurred    and  the  puso  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^ 

afterwards  a  Cannehte  was  begging  „;th  the  indulgences 

with  an  aiw  of  relics  displayed  upc^^^^^^^^^^  g^  ^.^_ 

"TlU^ssrol: d  te  :?ai;r:  Sud  and  L^^.  over  the 
ciple  of  Huss  denounce  .^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^ 

table,  and  when  he  ^^'a^^^^^^^s^^^^  ,  without  bloodshed.f 

broke  into  the  house  and  released  mm 

T  v,„  YYTTT    could  not  avoid  taking  up  tne  gage 

John  XXILI.  couiQ  appealed  to  him  pite- 

thus  thrown  down.  ^}^l^^^^  ^^  JJh  [hey  were  subjected, 
ously,  representing  the  0PP/e««^"^  ^  .^   -^He  promptly  re- 

and  stating  that  many  of  them  had  been  slam.  P       ^       .^^ 

J  /1      TViP  maior  excommunication,  to  be  puDiibuiAi 
sponded.    Tbe  major  ex  ^^^^^^^.^a  against  Huss;  the 

awful  solemnity  m  ^'^^S^*''  jj!     ^      ^^.^  ,,,ith  the  earth;  his 
Bethlehem  chapel  was  ordered  to  be  le%euec 

■,^i   o  fin      Palackv  Documenta,  pp.  19-21, 191.  2^^~ 
.Loserth,  op.  citpp^  121-3, 130 -Maclcj  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^_ 

Mladenowic  Relatio  (Palacky  p.  -!«)■     ^^-  "    j„^^^,  (i^.  1.189-91);  Ejusd. 
(Monument.  1. 174-89) ;  Ejusd.  contra  Bull  PP.  Joa 

Se..n>.  XXII.  de  Bemissione  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ;:,,,,_^,  Schweinit.  Hist, 
t  Loserth,  op.  c,t.  p.  ^^^--ff^'g         ■  c^tus.  Antihussus  c.  5  (Pcz  Thesaur. 
of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  pp.  41-3.-btepiiani  u 

Anecd.  IV.  n.  380,  382). 


COMPROMISE    IMPOSSIBLE 
foUowers  were  excommunicated,  and  aU  who  would  not  witv,' 
tarty  days  abjure  heresy  were  summoned  to  anTer  t  pelln  t 
tore  the  Roman  curia.     In  sr)ifp  of  fhic  tt,  x-        .  l^^^son  De- 

«-  when  „  ..^„,.  wtir.:;':L2'r.rn£ipr:''e 

j-xe  cippeaiea  to  a  general  council,  and  thpn  fr.  p^^   • 
which,  in  lofty  terms,  asserted  the  nulfty  of  ^  le^te'  '"*"* 
nounced  against  him.     In  his  treatise  "  De  Eclsia     wMch'tT 
lowed  not  long  after,  he  attacked  the  papacy  in  t^alutd  lln 
guage  borrowed  from  Wickliff.     The  dobp  i  „  "''"'^'''"'^«^  ^*^" 
true  successor  of  Peter  unless  he  imi  afes'peter    1  ZT-  "^"  ' 

avance  is  the  vicar  of  Judas  Iscariot.    sZuhe^Z^Z^'^T'' 
enter  save  by  the  door  of  Ohri,t  , ,  ^^'^'^  ^'"f^®. '^'^'^dmals ;  if  they 

Yet  the  c4y,  for  thT  mosfp"^^  ^"yeTLt  uT""- 

communication,  and  Huss'spresencelpJ.'       if  ""  ''^  ®^- 

all  church  observance,   'f.'.P'^'*'°°.'^  ^"  P™g"e  led  to  a  cessation  of 
im.li  ooservances ;  divme  service  was  sii«Tion/i^.i  +1, 

were  not  baptized,  and  the  dead  lay  uSd  A  t  ^'/'^"'^™ 
of  the  king,  to  relieve  the  situation  of'^^ts  te^s^on  H^ss  tl  T""'' 
and  retired  to  Kosi  hradek,  whence  he  dTr^ed  the  Lo  ''''"' 
of  his  adherents  in  the  city  and  busied  hZ^i^tZTTT 
versial  writing,  the  chief  product  of  which  wa!  the  "  T^  I  ,  °" 
which  was  publicly  read  in'  the  Bethlehem  c^o,  Ju^y  8 1 1?!' 

of  t£iirin:hi:h  z"'  *'^'  ^°  •'^^'^^'•'°-  ^^^^ 
Plicated  by  ^:^:^:^:^^^^^^^^- 

fused  series  of  disputations  and  conferences  and  .n^  '"''; 
tracts  occupied  the  first  half  of  the  vearlTA  ^l  ^"'^  '"«^^'•«'^l 
tered  those  who  took  nart  in  tV.  I       , '    ^'°^  ''''^y  «™bit- 

distant  than  ever     In  E.b  """"^  '"'^^''"^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ore 

compromise  ^n^Lh^fdlXH^^^^^^^^  -- '  '^'^ 

a  question  of  reforming  the  morals  of  Hie  .T  T  ?  ^°°^"'" 

sity  of  which  all  were  a  JeeT  The  .n  ?  '^'^'  T  "^  *^^  "^'='^^- 
the  causes  of  clerical  corrC'n,  s^^XTZ^M^^Tn  ^^ 
and  their  disciples  cleirlv  «o„.  /   ^"fy^S,  as  WicLliff  and  Huss 

the  whole  struSure  o^LTn  r^        '""l  "^'^  l'""'''!'^-  <>-  -Wch 
uciure  Of  Latin  Christianity  was  based.    Either  the 

*  Hofler,  Prager  Concilien   nu  7S  110     t 
Monument.  I.  17;  Ejusd.  de  EccLa  e   uTAr"'      '  ""f'-  ""■  '''-'-'■  ^^^ 

,  1    10»;.— Palacky  Documeuta,  pp.  458,  464-66. 
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pL  of  the  .eys  was  a  trut.  .tal  ^J^^l  .T^S 
L  it  was  a  lie  cunnmgly  invent^  ^'itrice  V^eeu  these  two 
the  lust  of  power  and  the  greed  «^  fj^";"^'    ,^erless  to  frame  a 
antagonistic  postnlates  d-^^f  ^  ^^^^  I^Ldened  each  side 
p,oJect  of  ^;'^^^^^:irlZ'::^t^Iv^  '^«eny  and  force 
in  its  belief.     One  or  tne  oiue         -^^-.a  ^t  last  with  his  unar 
alone  could  decide  tl-  -nt-^f ,  .^.t^tr  short  bv  banishing 
wling  ef!orts,Wenceslas  A^'^^^^^^^^^^^^  Stanislas  of  Zna^ 
theleadersof  the  conservatives  Stephen  Pale^^^^^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^.^^ 

Peter  of  Znaim,  ^^^^^^in  coX^sial  writing,  he  died 

Ilhe  td  rt^^^nll  Constance  ;  Stephen  survived  h.m 

and  revenged  Jtem  both.*  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^1^;  and 

Huss  and  his  adherents  were  p„„<,ue  except  an  occa- 

though  he  abstained  from  -  ^J^^^^^^cLtan^^^  he  could 

sional  visit  incognito,  until  his  departure  Jo  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

truly  say,  when  he  stood  up  -  ^^^-^^ ^,  ,  ,,,W  to  come 
"  I  came  hither  of  my  own  tree  wm.  ^^^^^ 

neither  the  king  nor  tl^^T'L^  W  rid  who  ;ould  have 
ous  are  the  ^^^^:^''i:^:Z\Z'cl^^.l  Peter  d'Ailly 
afforded  me  protection.  ^"^"^  "  ^,  ,_„.  of  the  man,"  and  a 
indignantly  -cl-med  "  SeeJ^e  ^^^^^^         ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

murmur  ran  around  the  ^'l^*^  f^;^;^  for  though  I  have  little 
arose  and  -d, '^He  sp-^s  ^^^  truth,^o^  ^^^g^  ^^^^ 

power  compared  with  others  in  c  '  ^  ^j^  monarchs. 

him  for  a  year  against  the  ^^^^Jj  ,!\7|S,,e  forces  are  greater 
Judge,  then,  how  much  more  ««-  ^  *e>  ^tos 
and  whose  castles  are  stronger  than  mine.   T 

„.. ...  .n  BO..™-  «„pr::i'"rc- - 

were  silenced  and  reformation  m  the  mora  Christendom 

forced  with  no  gentle  hand,  the  ne..  ^F-d  ^^^^^.^ked  at  last 

.     that  the  long-desired  general  ^^^^.^^^^  reformation  of  the 

for  the  settlement  of  the  <^'-<^'^*  ^;^'^"^^,' ,'       ession  of  heresy. 

Church  from  its  head  downwards,  and  the  supp 

.,.         „73  100  -Loserth,  op.  cit.  pp.  U3-5.-Palacky 
.  Hofler,  Prager  ConciUen,  pp.  «-lOO.     Lo         '    V  ^^^^ 

Documenta,  p.  510.-Mladeno«ic  Kelatio  (Palacky 

--r  -li     TTT      01  Q 


t  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  313. 
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overwhelmino-     Wifi,  +il  ^-     ,    ^       '  ^^^^^^^^^  until  it  became 

perdition  upon  tJle'ente  o^tWh       ^^'^  ■'^''  ^'°"^™^ 
of  the  faithful  was  ma^Z         ^^""f^^''^  ^^^  «P^ritual  condition 

case  in  Germanv   wh«r.     !,         !  '^  '""^^  especiaUy  the 

selectedS-Slf  tt     "^^^^  T'"'  ^^'^  prelates^oach 

and  intricate  quarrel     Sid   '^  ^"'"*^"°'^'  '^^^'^^  *°  fitter 
the  reform  of  Jhe  Xses  and  t       I '"  ^f^P«rtance  to  this  was 

of  the  clergy,  ^'^^iSZZ:tZ2TllT:r''i'  ''''  "^^'^^^ 
courts  of  the  pontiffs  to  the  mrnett  hlmw  '"^'^^^^f^'  ''^"^  '^^ 
to  be  met  and  suppressed  favTf  7?  ,'  ^''''^'^  ^'^<^^'i««  ^''^s 
handed  with  the  L^U^^'^^t  Jn  :e?sh;^^^^^^  -"^  deal  single- 
in  Bohemia  ^ras  threatenino-  and  S.V  .'  ^'  "'1"'*  ^'^  "^^"^rs 

the  heir  of  his  childless  bS^reX^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

m  the  pacification  of  the  kine-do^    T         '   r,     """^^^  concerned 
ored  to  have  the  counci   heW  in  Jta, '  T  ^f "  ''^™-  ^"d^^ 
The  nations  insisted  on  some  J        ^^  """  ^'  "^"^'^  '^^^*™!  it. 
Christendom  cou  d  convenTuf  .''  Z^T  *^'  '""^^  P^^"^'"'^'^*  «f 
Sigismund  selected  thTep   eoT^Stf  C '  T'^'"  ""°'^^'''^'^^- 
pressed  by  Ladislas  of  Naples  and  dL.  5^*^°^*^'''  '^°^'^'  ^^'•<* 
to  yield,  and,  December  o' 1413  tstdTis  H     '"'',  "^^  '°''*=^'' 
semblageforthe  first  of  the  fo^;  :  nTiXr  T^"^^^        "' 
all  prelates  and  religious  corporation's  oi'erTd  To  bfr  ^^ '^  "'^' 
but  all  princes  and  rulers  were  commandedrJ   1      «^«Presented, 
by  deputy.     Imperial  letters  fromTSn'nd  -'    f  "  ^™  '' 
the  buU,  gave  assurance  that  the  pow  Cf  «tl     JnT^^^^^ 
be  combined  to  reach  the  result  Selired  by  aU  '        "^'""^  "^^*^ 

Palacky  Documenta,  pp  5V>Ts  "'  ^'  ''  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^'''t  II.  384)  _ 
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.^o  sue.  assemblage  .ad  W  s.n  ^  C— ^^^  -e  I.^^ 
cent  III.,  two  centuries  before,  "^^b^jj^^^^^i^^ity  to  sit  witb  bim 
summoned  tbe  representatives  of  .^^^1^^/;"™  ^,  ^.^ed  beads 
intbeLateran.    TJ^e  later  —  :nigbt  1^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

than  tbe  -rUer,  to  ^^  J^^^^^  tf^  Ta^n^of  rival  popes,  its  mere 
primarily  to  sit  m  judgment  onjn  ^^^  successor 

convocation  was  a  recognition  of  its  '^V^^^J  ^,  and  the 

of  Peter.    From  its  de~  tbere  couW  ^e  no    pp    ^^^^^^^^^ 

questions  to  be  submitted  to  it  -«^^YtL'^l^^fathers.    From 
wbicb  bad  tasked  tbe  consciences  of  ^l^-^  ^^Jf^^^  ,,.„rthiest  to 

every  part  of  Europe  tbe  «--ly-^^^te-l^^^^  Chancellor 
talcecounseltogetherintluscris^^^^^^^  as  earnest  f or  re- 

Gerson  and  Cardinal  Peter  a  ^u  y  „_  ^.ickliff  or  Huss  them- 

f orm  and  as  sensible  of  existing  y^^^Jg^^^^^^^^^^  ^,,,,,,  of  tbeol- 

selves.    Tbe  ^-f  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  were  there  in  person 

ogy  and  canon  law.,    Pnnces  ana  p  ^^^^ 

ofby  their  -f -entatives^iul^ro.  ds^^^^^^^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  noble  to  the  3-gf  ^       ^^^^^  m  nds  of  all  contemporaries, 
produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  ^^^^  ^ 

Ind  the  wildest  «stunates  were  cmren^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

One  chronicler  assures  us  that  the  e  . ere^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

council,  sixty  thousand  Ave  hundred  perso      p  ^^^  ^^ 

teen  thousand  were  of  S'^ff^^^^^^^^  i  there  were  four 
to  princes.    The  «^^'^.^"^^^''"'^"^/^'rofflcial  census  of  tbe  coun- 

hundred  and  fifty  public  ^^-;^';;^;^^l2hT^t  not  less  than  seven 
cil,carefully  taken,  reports  that  be  n^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^.^^^  .^ 

hundred,  and  ejen  s-eeuhje^  ^^^t/ and  tbe  weakness,  the 
the  nefarious  trade.     Thus  the  st      g  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

virtue  and  the  vice  of  the  ^"^^^;"^  ^  ^  ^i^^  troubles  which 

getber  to  find  relief  as  ^^^^^^2'   ^r  many  doubts  and 
Threatened  to  overwbehn  t  -  Chuj*^.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^,^ 

:^^ZfZ^t  win  a  tlumpb  over  bis  adver- 


I.  401). — Dacherii 


.  ,0.  ....pen.  C..0.  ann  Ulo  (Ha..  C.^  ^^^4:«  XXUL 
Hist.  Magnatum  (Von  der  Hardt  V-J«  ;-,^^^^^  °;' ,.  j,. 
Lib.  I.  c.  40  (lb.  H.  888).-Nider  Foimicai.  i.id. 
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To  both  Sigismund  and  Wencesks  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  some  authoritative  decision  should  put  an  end  to  the 
stn  e  w.  hm  the  Bohemian  Church.  The  reformers  had  always 
professed  their  desire  to  submit  their  demands  to  a  free  ^Z 
councd,  and  Huss  himself  had  appealed  to  such  a  council  frL  the 
papal  sentence  of  excommunication.  To  hesitate  now  would  be 
to  abandon  his  life's  work,  to  admit  that  he  dared  not  face  the  as 

a  heretic.     The  host  of  adversaries  in  the  Bohemian  clergy  whom 

^ovMt^^ir  Z  '''  "^'"''  ""''  "^^^^  preferment  had  been 
forfeited    hrough  the  agitation  which  he  had  led  would  surely  be 

belost  ifte  "'"r'  *'  '"'^'^P--"*  Ws  cause,  and  all  would 
be  lost  If  he  were  not  present  to  defend  it  in  person.  They  had 
long  jeered  him  for  not  daring  to  present  himself  to  the  Holy  See 

Jus  appeal  to  Christ  from  its  excommunication.  To  hesitate  to 
submit  his  cause  to  the  council  would  give  his  adverraries  1 
inestimable  advantage.     Besides,  incredible  as    t  may      I  " 

Tedle  b-tT  '*  '"  ~^^^  '^P-  *^^  '^-trine  Jvh   h  ren 
de  ed  the  high  places  in  the  hierarchy  profitable,  and  his  persist- 

eTf   :t  !•:  fui?  ""'"^  °'  '"  excommunication,  he  believe'd  W 
selt  to  be  n  full  communion  with  the  Church,  that  he  would  find 
the  council  m  sympathy  with  his  views,  and  that  certain  sermons 
which  he  had  prepared  would,  when  delivered  before  the  as^m 
bed  prelates,  be  efficient  in  bringing  about  the  reform       h  ^h 
he  advocated      In  his  singleness  of  mind  he  could  not  comprehend 
that  men  who  had  thundered  as  vehemently  as  himsetfa'S 
current  abuses  and  corruptions,  but  who  had  not  dar  d  toTsS 
the  principles  from  which  those  evUs  sprang,  would  shrink  b^k 
aghast  from  his  bolder  doctrinal  aberrations,  aM  would  re^rd  hTm 
as  a  heretic  subject  to  the  inquisitorial  rule  prescribing  tfenaked 
alternative  of  recantation  or  the  stake.* 

-- on,ie  c  Ji^re -M^Ta  ;:e:j:vr  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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When  therefore,  the  imperial  and  royal  wishes  for  his  presence 
at  clstakt  were  signi  Jto  Mm,  with  a  P-^-   ^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  full  security,  he  willingly  assented  and  so  a«.as^^^^^ 

be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  councd  ^^-[^if^  ^^''^v  his 
for'the  promised  safe-concluct,  ^^^^fj^^^^Zo^i^iri^^^^ 
arrivnl  there     That  some  discussion  took  place  amou^ 

rragu«,  >v  ipttprs  from  prison  alludes  to  the  wain- 

^*^'  '''\^:t:iTrlwJ    Te  Mm"  5  was  evidently  not  wholly 
mgs  which  he  had  receivea    ^  ^^^^^^^ 

without  misgmngs.     ^  sea  ed  lett^^^^^^^^^  J  ^^.^  ,^^,,^ 

Tf '::Te  trrln^^^^^^^^  sueered  for  restraining 

alludes  to  the  V^^T'Z  dergv  and  his  expectation  that  it  would 
the  inordinate  hves  of  t^^.^^^'Sy' f '^^,      disposition  of  his  slender 

t:Xell'ZSot  his  worldly  gfar-and  expresses  his  remote 
Xtime  wasted  before  his  ^^^'^-^f^;;^:^::'^'^^,!^. 

chess  to  the  loss  of  hisown  f-P;^"'^,^^^.,^ ^T  s^ne  like  a 
fected  simplicity  and  P-^re-heartednes    of    he  man    Mne^ 

aivine  light  through  the  ^^^f^^::^:t.  that  his 
in  the  vernacuU^  o  J^^  ^is^^  s  a  ^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,^^,^_ 
enemies  may  seek  m  the  counci  eloquence  to 

He  asks  the  prayers  of  his  «''^'^'^ds  that  he  may  hav        q  ^^ 

uphold  the  truth  and  constancy  to  «"^^^^^^^^^jj"'    ,„e  f^om 
did  not  wholly  neglect  precautions     Not  only  did  he  proc 
the  inquisitor  Nicholas,  Bishop  o    fzareth  the  -  t^^ca 

orthodoxy  already  alluded  '^'''^'^^'^^'^[^^.'om  m^-^ 
out  Prague  a  notice  in  Latin  and  Bohemian  that  he  ^  «"       P^ 
Te  ore  the  archbishop,  then  holding  a  convocat^n  o  f^^^^^^ 

,    ,y,andchallengea   Uw^^^^^^^^ 

and  accuse  mm  either  there  or  at  v.  ,  _ 

mission  on  the  pretext  that  tbe  Doay  w  j    ^j^    j,^. 

affairs,  and  he  was  told  to  come  back  ^nothe     ^na 
sembly  of  nobles,  however,  Huss  obtained  an  audience 
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bwhop  who  was  also  papal  legate,  and  who  declared  that  he  knew 
of  no  hmg  to  render  Huss  guilty  except  that  he  ought  to  purge 
himself  of  the  excommunication.  Of  this  a  certified  notarial  in- 
fnTT.  "^"^  '"''?''  Sigismund  by  Huss  with  the  statement  that 
under  the  imperial  safe-conduct  he  was  ready  to  go  to  Constance 


Huss  set  out,  October  11,  1414,  under  the  escort  and  protec- 
tion of  John  and  Henry  of  Chlum  and  Wenceslas  of  Duba,  all  his 
friends,  and  delegated  for  the  purpose  by  Sigismund.  Th^  caval- 
cade consisted  of  more  than  thirty  horse  and  two  carriages  It 
was  preceded,  a  day  in  advance,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lubec,  who  an- 
nounced that  Huss  was  being  carried  in  chains  to  Constknce  Z 
warned  the  people  not  to  look  at  him,  as  hecould  read  men'sminds 

™  adI'T '''  '"^^'/'^  ^^™^'^^'  ^^-^  ^'1-  -'vertisement 
as  he  passed.     His  reception  served  to  foster  the  fatal  illusions 
which  he  nursed.     Everywhere,  he  ^^ote  to  his  friends  le  was 
treated  as  an  honored  guest  and  not  as  an  excommunicat;  no  in 
terdict  was  proclaimed  where  he  stopped  to  rest,  and  he  held  dS 

ZrZtrf''^'  and  ecclesiasLs.     In  all  cities  ht  posted 
not  ces  on  the  church-doors  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Constance 

mvited  to  do  so  before  the  council.     On  reaching  Nuremburo- 
October  19,  m  place  of  deflecting  to  seek  King  Si^^ismund  ani 
obtain  the  promised  safe-conduct,  he  proceeded  diLt  rXnst'e 
while  Wenceslas  of  Duba  went  to  the  court  and  brought  the  docu 

oZl:lZ  '  ''''  ''''  '''-'  '''  ''^'-'     ''  --  '^ 

crowd\'?r  W.'  ^"!  '"''^''•^  Constance,  to  be  greeted  by  a 
crowd  of  twelve  thousand  men  assembled  to  look  upon  the  dread 

the  10th  a  letter  from  one  of  the  party  states  that  as  vet  no  am 
ba^sadors  from  an.^o^thejdng^^^^    and  tho^h  JoTn 

+  K-  1      *  1     ^,  '      '  ''S-— Palacky  Documenta,  pp.  70  73 

t  Richen  als  Chronik  des  Constanzer  Concils  p.  76  (Tiibir^^en   ,882^      T 
Hus  Ep,stt.  iii.  vi.  (Monument.  I.  57-8).-Monument.  I.  ^l' """='"•  1883)-Jo- 
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VTTTT  was  there  with  his  cardinals,  no  representatives  from  his 
XXIII.  was  there  w  ^^^  presented  them- 

selves,    what  to  Qo  wit  discussion  it  was 

determined  to  suspeiiu  m^  rpmiestino-  him  not 

to  be  present  at  the  soiemniueb  moreover  was  felt  as  to 

'°  "-1^  ..?^:;tLrhf;=aerro7t^  propose  deh. 
-rCs^^^was  utt^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
he  occupied.     On  November  4  the  day  be  ^^^  ^^^^ 

opened,  he  wrote  to^^^^f;^  ^^^  btt  that  he  expected  to 
made  to  him  to  settle  matters  qme^  >,  ^^^ 

He  knew  that  his  opponent  had    ot  been  id^,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

'^"  'T-    ^i    MiclaelTSutschb^  as  de  Causis, 

bitterest  enemies-Michael  oi  ^  ^  ^^       in  a  few  days, 

and  y^^-f-^^l;^JZiir!^  antagonist,  Stephen  Falec. 
were  reinforced  by  a  more  ion  ,   from  Huss's  writings. 

fully  n^VV-^-f-^^^'^^^lZ:^l:fL%e  of  the  bull  offer- 
Wencesla,  '^'-^^ ^'^^^:^^^^^:^^^^^^  of  Naples,  and  his 
ing  indulgences  for  the  crusade  agai  Michael  de  Causis 

p/ohtable  trade  ^ad^ee^^^^^^^  up  by^Hus^^  M^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^, 
had  been  priest  of  t^®^^™'^^^^ '^'  ^„„  of  King  Wenceslas  by  pre- 

^^T'XTt'::^^^^^^^^  ,Je  abandoned  gold- 
tending  that  he  °«^f  ™Jiad  intrusted  him  with  a  consid- 
mines  near  Iglau,  and  the  king  nau  ^^^rking  a  few  days 

erable  sum  of  money  ^- f^/^j:;  .ith  tt  fids,  /hich  enabled 
at  the  mines  he  decamped  to  Rome  ^"^        procurator  "  de  causis 
.   Mm  to  purchase  a  commission  as  Pap^^e'dy,  in  1412,  sent  to 
J^^ir  whence  his  appeUaUo.     He  had  alrea  y,^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

r^tXX^HT^^  Michael  posted 

.       '^        ^ft      To  Hus  Epistt.  iv.  vi.  vii.  (Monument.  I.  58-9). 
*  Richentals  Chronik  p.  58.— Jo.  Hus  r.v 
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on  the  Church-doors  that  he  would  accuse  him  to  the  council  as  an 
excommumcate  and  suspect  of  heresy,  but  Huss  treated  the  m^t 

no  ice  of  t  until  the  arrival  of  Sigismund,  who  was  not  expected 
until  Christmas.    Meanwhile  Huss  himself  gave  ample  caTe  for 

rity  that  he  could  not  be  content  with  prudent  obscurity  Almost 
mmedia  ely  on  his  arrival  he  began  to  celebrate  ma.s  fn  h  s  lodj- 
mgs.  This  attracted  the  people  in  crowds,  and  was  necessariSv  a 
cause  of  scandal.  Otto,  Bishop  of  Constance,  sent  John  S, 
his  vicar,  and  Conrad  Helye,  his  official,  to  request  Huss  to  ceS' 
as  he  had  long  been  under  papal  excommunication ;  but  tTe 

who  were  responsible  for  him  could  not  find  him  Henrv  of  La^^ 

riteirdtnte^^^r^^^^^^  -'~  -- 

Closed  h..3e  .nd  foot  ::^:n--.;7Zi^,!Zi-: 

elapa*  ""'^"^^*'^'^'^^  ^^  --^^  magnified  into  an  attemptTo 

deai'witrttrelTfo'f  trfaTtM  ^^^  ^  '""''^"'"^  ^"^^^^^  *^ 
to  see  at  b'bprf,  n   ''T''' °*  ^^<^/aithf ul  it  was  quite  scandal  enough 

nication,  and  had  defended  the  recognized  errors  of  WickMfl- 
there  was,  moreover,  every  probabihtj^  that  he  would  carry  out 
his  audacious  design  of  preachino.  tn  tl^  .1.  ^ 

the  viPP«  nf  fv..  ,  Pieacning  to  the  clergy  a  sermon  in  which 

the  vices  of  the  papal  court  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  body  would  be  pitilessly  and  eloqtien^y  exposed 

rwirii^iferiThrt^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^is  cardinals  had  to_tre:^y^tt  ^i^.t 

•  Hus  Epistt.  V.  vi.  (Monument.  I,  58).— Monument  7  ih      t 
Bell.  Hussit.  ann.  1414  (Ludewig  Reliq  MSsT  "  )     Pailetr.  '''""" 
170.-Richentals  Chronik  dd  7«  77      mi  ^  '-*)— Palacky  Document,  p. 

-Naucleri  Chron.  ann  1414    ''-"-^""^-"^"^  R^latio  (Palacky,  pp.  347-8). 
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.e  tortuous  and  thorny  ^^^^  ^'^::lZ^t'^:'Z^. 
of  disturbance  and  turbulence.    «  was   ar  ^^^^^  ^o  ^^. 

once,  to  anticipate  bis  ^"-1^«^^^  *'^^^'^"^^^^^^^^^  Micbael 

cused  of  beresy  ^^^^^^f^l^'^^^Zl^^^  and  pr.ests 

whom  Huss  naa  lou^nij  ,  innnisitorial  process  the 

nxaterial  for  bis  indict^nent,  -f^'^Jl'^^'^^^  Lt  escape, 
first  step  was  to  make  sure  that  the~ed    bourn  P^^ 

Even  bad  tbe  case  been  one  m  whicb  ^^'1  couM  be  ta       , 

^^^  '1  -rblt^^edin'dtrtetio^^^^ 

amount  would  be  turmsnea  dm  ^  .  '    „.tion  for  contumacj^ 

be  would  bave  ^^^f^'ZZ:^:ZTXZrl.Xs.±enL 

S-^-S^^7:,rtoCreS  bu   t^  execution  of  tbe  design 
resolve  was  taken  to  arrest  um  ,    _  ^„„ifestation  of  irresolu- 

.vas  either  inexcusably  xnsubous,  or  ^"^'ff; %^  j,,,,,,ber 

tion  which  reached  its  '^-f-'^'^.^^'^^^lfZi  to  Huss's  lodg- 
28  the  cardinals,  in  consistory  w.th  the  P<^P«' ««^^  ^^      ^^e 

ings  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and  T-"  ^"th  Henr^^^^^^  ^    ^^ 
burgomaster  o  Constance  «  ^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

defend  his  faith,     ibe  envoys  summons  was  a  viola- 

both  he  and  John  <^^?^^^^ZTStX^^^^^^  to  go,  although 
tion  of  the  safe-conduct  he  ™™«^  ^'^  ^  1    in  the  council, 

he  said  be  had  come  to  ^^^-^^^^^^^'ZlZI^  that  he  could 
and  not  secretly  before  the  cardinals,     a  ^^^^^^ 

not  be  imprisoned  because  he  had  a  ^ff^^^'  ^       ^^^  ^^  ^be 
and  some  friends  accompanied  him  ^o  tbe  Palace  occ  1 
pope.    When  the  cardinals   old  him  he  --^  ----    ^.^  ^,^^  ,, 

Ling  many  heresies,  li:^^^fJ^:^:Z^,,,riij  to  Constance, 
convicted  of  a  smgle  one ,  he  had  ''««^*;';  '^     To  this 

and  if  he  was  found  in  error  he  ^--;^/^^f^^Xrtl.er  exam- 
the  cardinals  said,  "  ^o-  ^^^^  "^  ^J  f  ^^^^^^  to  embroil 

ination  was  had,  but  J°l^'\  ^^"^"l ™'  to  ask  Jobn  of  Chlum 
the  council  with  Sigismund,  took  °— J^  ^f  ^j^^l,  Chlum  re- 
■  whether  Huss  had  an  imperial  «afe-con^^^^^^^^      w 

plied,  "Holy  father,  you  ^^^J  *"  ^^  ;,er  but  none  of  the 
Lked  the  q-tion-d  recced  tb-^^^^^  a^sw^r,^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

cardinals  requested  to  see  the  d^™".^ "   J       :^  j^j,,,  of  Chlum. 

sion  was  over,  guards  were  Pl'^«<^^<^^'^,;^;^;/;;ile  the  cardinals 
The  weary  afternoon  wore  away  m  suspense,  wmie 
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s  were  busy.     The  tedmm  of  detention  was  only  broken  hv  « 

r/ctntl  ^"k~;  "'°  ^^^'^  Huss  and'a^S Ir'in 
struct  on  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation,  and  on  beina-  Ju 

vmity  m  Christ.     Huss  recognized  that  he  was  no  simiil^  ir, 

heXV     ,';  t'  "'^'  ''^^  "^^^*  '^'«-l*  questionTnZ   ;;: 
he  dedmed  further  colloquy,  and  on  the  retiring  of  the  f Jkr  wL' 
nformed  by  the  guards  that  he  was  Master  Didaco  renowned  ' 
the  subtlest  theologian  of  Lombardy.     About  nShtfSr  Tnl.       I 
Chlum  was  allowed  to  depart,  while  Husfwasdefr.f    f 
after  Stephen  and  Michael  ca;ne  exultjy  .L  t^^^^^^^^^^^ 
was  now  m  their  power,  and  should  not  escape  til  he  h  J™  d  ,t 

1       1    .  '^  ii«jm  Liie  raitn  m  a  sme-le  word      TTia  fo+^  u  ^ 

already  been  virtually  decided  *  "^®  ^''^ 

rhn"2xin"t^'  "^"^^^'^^^'  ^^^"-  ^^^  at  onceTxhTbifed  Lt 
John  ZXIIL,  who  IS  reported  to  have  declared  onreadinx.it  fv,  ? 
If  his  own  brother  had  been  slain  by  Huss  the  ITp^f',    . 
safe  while  in  Constance  so  far  as  he  Vas  concerner  L     ,   ?' 
cWd  aU  responsibilityan^t^^ 

rri,  '  ,    .  J^tiiaiio  (i^alacky  Document,  pn  246-fio\ 

t  Von  der  Hardt  IV  11-12  99      ati  ^  •    ^ 

1 V .  u   12,  22.-Mladenowic  Relatio  (Palacky,  p.  251). 
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This  question  as  to  the  safe-conduct  and  its  violation  has  been  the 
lb  eXofso  warm  a  discussion,  and  it  illustrates  so  completely  a 
lie  of  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  heretics,  that  its 
brief  consideration  here  is  not  out  of  place.  „^^:„,^^ 

The  imperial  safe-conduct  issued  to  Huss  was  m  *e  «dmary 
form  wi  bout  limitation  or  condition.  It  was  addressed  to  all  the 
inc'e  and  subjects  of  the  empire,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  and 
r  all  nobles  and  magistrates  and  officials,  informing  them  that 
Hnt^vas  aLn  into  the  protection  of  the  king  and  of  the  empire, 
fnd  order  nttha"  he  be'permitted  to  pass,  remain,  and  return 
:ltl;ediment   and  that  all  ^^^ ^I^^JZZ 

-  --r ''  TLdThe  ^^z:^n:^^^^£^- 

T^T^rtZi  depiTfrom  Prague,  and  its  reaching 

doors  on  December  lo,  pro     j  ^^^ 

heard  from,  and  again  on  the  24th  when  ^e  king  ^^^^ 

stance  and  was  to  arnve  the  n-   ^^^J^^ ^Zaie-.on.uct  to 
TTn<i«i  had  come  under  tne  impericu  piutc^u  ,  .    ^  -.i       TV,of 

fnslr  in  public  audience  all  who  might  question  h>s  faith.    That 

rrrence  of  «i.— ' -^^-^jrh^d  W  Cnlnf; 

prison.    That  the  impe  ^^  ^l^^^l^    la^my  make 

rr:\:tn  mtnirgrSf  L  mdignatlon  at  this  violation  of  the 

^-^setL  that  t- - -tlTrntXoC? -S 
signedly  insufficient  ^^^^  f  J^^^  "  i^of  modern  times  if  it 

:CSb  arct^e^_^a^^       of  it  then  is  sutfi- 

.  p.ac.y  BOO— ::;ii^;^^;^^ 

nik  p.  76.-JO.  Hus  Epist.lvii.  (Monument.  I.75).-Mlaaenow 
p.  353). 
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ZlK  K  T  r  "''""'"  '^  untenable.  Such  an  assertion 
^'ould  have  been  aU-suffloient  when,  May  13, 1«  5,  the  Bohemians  in 
Constance  presented  a  memorial  to  the  council  in  which  they  re- 
ferred to  the  treatment  of  Huss  as  a  violation  of  the  safe-conduct 
iet  m  Its  answer  the  council  had  no  thought  of  making  such  an 
a  lega^n  wh,le  at  the  same  time  Sigismund's  .services  irfthe  qu  " 
the  lf,?.K"  ^f^^-J''^  too  recent,  and  still  too  necessary,  for 
the  good  fathers  to  mfl.ct  on  him  the  disgrace  of  publicly  declaring 

tt  ThL  fh  1  T^  '^™'*^''  ""''  ^'''^^'  *°  P-Lt  a  here^ 
tic.  They  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  lie  manufactured  for  the  oc- 
casion, by  asserting,  in  spite  of  the  notorious  existence  of  the  safe- 
conduct  m  Constance  at  the  time  of  Huss's  arrest,  that  witnesses 
worthy  of  credit  had  proved  that  it  had  not  been  procuT  d  unti 

fai S  fr  ''*",  ^''^*  ^^^^^^^'  ^^^  '^'^-^f-e  that  no  publ 
faith  had  been  violated  in  the  proceedings.  This  argument  whi  h 
Sigismund  himself  asserted  to  be  false  in  the  puflic  session  of 

r^:Jt^,:!  ''''  ^^^-^^^"^^  ^''  ^^^  ^P-^^^  pleadings  of 

•  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  189,  209. 

Berger's  labored  collection  of  safe-conducts  and  their  comparison  wifl,  fi, 

out  luuitatiou  or  condition      Tlio  n„i ».  ^""uucc  witli- 

this  can  f-nrlv  K»  °  ""'°:  ^''«  °"'y  'Contemporaneous  documents  witli  which 
to  John™  .Pr''  ""  *°^^  "'^^^«'J  "y  'he  council  and  by  Sigismund 
to  John  XXIII.  when  they  summoned  him  back  to  Constance  Mav  2  iflT  ^ 

iiarat  iv.  119, 143, 145).  No  ingenious  reasoning  can  explain  this  aw„^  -r, 
allusion  in  Sigismund's  safe-conduct  to  other  letters  alreadyl.Ven  by  Z  io!, 
pope  refers  to  those  which  John  had  required  of  him  and'of  he  citrof  r 

ance  before  hewould  trust  himself  there  (Raynald.  ann.  1413  No  22  7)    Th"' 
the  council  set  aside  as  coolly  as  it  did  that  of  Huss  ^'       '''" 

Sigismund,  as  we  shall  see,  had  no  power  to  give  a  safe  condn.t  fh  .  , . 
protect  a  heretic,  but  Berger's  argument  that  he  tie.' ^ore  couM  not  .  ^"T 
signedly  issued  an  unlimited  one  to  Huss  (Berger  op  ct  90  3  09.,  Zl^'' 
^n  view  of  his  readiness,  which  Berger  frelly  c^n.d'er;  st'totrerlt '^ 
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Sigismund  at  first  fully  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  Huss  and  John  of  Chlum.     He  made  no  attempt  to  say  that  his 
letters  were  not  intended  to  protect  Huss  from  prosecution,  but 
treated  them  as  having  been  wrongfully  violated.     As  soon  as  he 
had  heard  of  the  arrest  he  had  ordered  Huss's  release  with  a 
threat  to  break  open  the  prisons  in  case  of  refusal.     On  his  arrival 
at  Constance,  on  Christmas  Day,  his  indignation  was  boundless, 
and  there  was  consequently  great  excitement.     He  protested  that 
he  would  leave  Constance,  and,  in  fact,  made  a  show  of  doing  so  ; 
he  even  threatened  to  withdraw  the  imperial  protection  from  the 
council,  but  was  plainly  told  by  the  cardinals  that  they  would 
themselves  break  it  up  unless  he  yielded.     The  hopes  of  Christen- 
dom had  been  raised  to  too  high  a  pitch  as  to  the  results  expected 
from  the  assemblage  for  him  to  venture  on  such  a  risk.     ]^>"aturally 
faithless,  his  insistence  Was  a  matter  of  pride,  and  self-interest 
easily  won  the  day.     We  have  better  materials  for  estimating  his 
character  than  that  of  any  other  prince  of  the  century,  and  from 
first  to  last  we  find  fully  justified  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries 


gagements  which  he  knew  he  could  not  fulfil.  From  his  indignation  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  niceties  of  the  canon  law ;  but  even  if  he 
were,  his  giving  the  letters  is  easily  explicable  by  the  fact,  which  Berger  has  well 
pointed  out  (pp.  100-1),  that  Huss's  certificates  of  orthodoxy,  obtained  in  August, 
were  laid  before  him  (Palacky  Document,  p.  70).  He  could  thus  easily  persuade 
himself  that  there  was  no  risk  of  his  pledge  causing  him  trouble.  It  was  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  him  that  Huss  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  and  to  a 
man  of  his  temperament  it  was  inconceivable  that  Huss's  delicate  conscientious- 
ness would  in  the  end  render  martyrdom  inevitable. 

Hefele  (Conciliengeschichte  VII.  224),  following  Palacky,  calls  attention  to  the 
absence,  in  the  letter  of  the  Bohemian  magnates  to  the  council,  September  2, 
1415,  of  any  reproach  for  violating  the  safe  -  conduct,  and  he  argues  thence  that 
they'admitted  that  it  could  not  protect  Huss^from  judgment  as  a  heretic.  So 
little  is  this  the  case  that  they  emphatically  declare  that  Huss  was  not  a  heretic, 
and  if  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  safe-conduct  this  is  evidently  attributable  to 
their  referring  to  certain  previous  letters  to  Sigismund  which  the  council  had 
ordered  burned,  and  which  they  defiantly  desired  to  be  considered  as  embodied 
and  repeated  in  the  present  one  (Monument  I.  78).  Anything  they  might  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  must  have  been  said  in  those  letters,  which  presumably 
were  the  occasion  of  the  projected  decree  of  September  23,  1415,  punishing  as 
fautors  of  heresy  all  who  vilified  Sigismund  for  permitting  the  violation  of  his- 
safe-conduct. 
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that  he  was  wholly  unworthy  of  trust.     During  the  long  ne^otia 

tions  between  the  Council  of  Basle  and  the  Hul.tes,  in  wh  fh  h" 

Wes  Sin?  T  '^"  ^'^''^^-"ng  impartially  to  deceive  Jh 

sides,  making  solemn  engagements  with  no  intention  of  fulfimn<r 

'rldot   "  T  """'"^  i-Pecunious,  he  was  ever  ready 

to  adopt  any  temporary  expedient  to  evade  a  difficulty  and  to 
sacrifice  his  plighted  word  to  obtain  an  advantage  *        ^ ' 

It  cost  him  little,  therefore,  to  withdraw  from  the  assertion  of 

on  rnLtT'iS  f;  "^"^^,r  ^^  ^P^^'^"^  ™^^^  ^^^^^ 

on  January  1, 1415,  the  council  formally  asked  him  that  free  course 
of  justice  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  Huss,  in  spite  of  th^te" 
of  safe-conduct,  he  at  once  issued  a  decree  declaring  thi  runci 
free  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  capable  of  proceediifg  a'ai^t  a 
^v-ho  were  defamed  for  heresy ;  moreover,  he  pledged  himSf  to  se 
a  naught  the  threats  which  were  freely  utterL  ofdefeX!  H 
at  all  hazards.     Yet  the  discussion  stiU  continued  during  January 
and  the  pressureon  him  fromBohemia  was  so  strongthatlr  aTh  e 
he  stm  fluctuated  irresolutely,  but,  April  8,  he  form^aUy  revoked^ 
Itters  of  safe-conduct.     Huss  himself  had  no  hesitatfon  xn  del 

^^^:^  ^frietrorr'"  '^^'—  '-^  ^^^^ 
an  .sembiy  of  the  ^::^::^;  Zzi  z^j;:::^^^ 

at  Mezeritz  sent  an  address  to  Sigismund  pointing  out  in  -fnlua^e 
more   o,cible  than  courtly  the  disgrace  and  humriiatio'atendJf 
upon  the  disregard^^mejmpenal  faith.    Again,  in  Majl  after 

*  Martene  Thesaur.  II.  161 1.  _  Von  Ae^^^^^^^  255 .  jy  ^^       ^,. 
Documenta,  p.  613._Berger,  Joha^n  Hus  „.  Koni.  Si<,mund  r,n  n.  1 .7   ^   .  ^ 

Legationibus  (Monument.  Cone  General   Z   TV  tT^^  ^ ^'"■''"'  ^'^'^^ 

613-13,662-73,680-4  688-93  695  7)       T,  I'  ^'^'  ^^''  «36-7,595-6, 

T^   1    m         .  '  '  oy5-7).  —  Thomae  Ebendorferi  Diar  CTh  T^  -A-^ 

Jo.  de  Turonis  Regestr.  (lb.  pp.  834-5)  ^      P-  '  6 . ).- 

Inquisition;  ^naCT^^TTv^i      JVr'''''  ^  '"  ""P^^^^  °^  *« 
the  bnllAdextirpa^lTZlT       t      "'  """""^'^  ""^^'^«"^  Hnss,  under 

andtbeforfeiturfoSra  !:::(£:  CT^^ 

149).  uummions  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  Ed.  Luxemb.  1742, 1.  92, 

II.— 30 
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+V,.  fli<.ht  of  John  XXIII.  had  inspired  new  hopes  as  to  the  action 
InhltSto  ^^  assen^^es  held  at  Bn^nn  and  Prague 
approached  him  with  even  stronger  representations.    It  was  aU  m 
vain     Sio-ismund  had  finaUy  taken  his  position,  and  he  ledeemed 
Thesitrtion  with  great  show  of  -^,  ^^^' ^  ^^^^i'^f  ^^ 
had  his  second  hearing  before  the  council,  ^^S— ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
prelates  for  their  consideration  for  h.m  as  «^^^^^^^  ^^^  ~/r 
to  Huss  whom  he  sternly  advised  to  submit,  for  he  could  look  tor 
uo  humarhelp-  "We  ^4l  never  protect  you  in  your  errors  and 
;rS      Rather,  indeed,  than  do  so  we  wiU  P-pare  the  fi^e 
for  vou  w  th  our  own  hands."   In  the  final  session  of  July  6,  Huss 
decCl.  "I  came  freely  to  the  council  -^er  th^  J^^^  ^    :^ 
promised  by  the  emperor,  here  present,  that  I  ^^^^f  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
111  constraint,  to  bear  witness  to  my  -^  w-  ,  "J.f  j^XI  hTs 
mv  faith  to  all  who  call  it  in  question."     With  this  he  tixed  ms 
Zs  on  Si^^ismund,  who  blushed  deeply.     The  impression  made  in 
Bohemia  bv  Sigismund's  calculated  faithlessness  was  meffaceable 
Whenin  1438,'the  legates  of  the  Council  of  ^^l^^^^^^^^^ 
the  responsibility  of  the  result  at  Constance  on  the  false  ^^  itnesses 
Join TokyzaiJpertinently  asked  them  how,  if  the  council  was 
nsXed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  could  have  been  misled  by  per- 
i^re  s  and  he  alluded  to  the  violation  of  the  safe -conduct  m 
eru  'Noting  that  it  had  been  neither  forgotten  -  forgiven- 
This  had  been  practically  manifested  a  year  earlier  ^-^^^^^^ 
1432  when  the  Council  of  Basle  was  eager  to  have  Hus  ite  depu 
ties    Le  to  it,  and  the  Bohemians  would  not  sUr  without  the 
most  exaggerated  provisions  to  guarantee  their  safety.     Three 
Ta     coSs  had  been  furnished  them-one  f rom  S^— ^ -« 
from  the  council,  and  one  from  the  city  of  Eger,  but  they  still  re 
luTed  others  fr;m  the  city  of  Basle,  the  Margrave  of  Branden- 
1:  and  the  Counts  Palatine  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  one  of  .O.om 
'Inhe  protector  of  the  council.    These  -e  ^^^^f  ^^^^^^^^^ 
that  which  had  satisfied  the  simplicity  of  Huss.     Thus Jredenc  « 
Brandenburg  and  John  of  Bavaria  p  edged  ^— -^^^f-^^^^ 
sufiicient  troops  to  conduct  the  Bohemians  safely  to/asle,  to 
:trd  them  w£le  there,  and  to  bring  them  ^^^^  ^l^^^^g^^t 
;iace  in  Bohemia.    The  princes,  moreover,  S-^^^^ff^^^^^^^^^ 
ducts  of  Sigismund  and  the  council,  and  agreed  to  forfeit  hono 
a^d  lands,  fo  be  entered  upon  and  taken  in  possession  by  the  Bohc 
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mians  in  case  of  any  unredressed  violation  of  the  pledge    Thp=« 

S    Lti3r:^^^^^^^^^^  -P-  for  P%^ted 

and  exclaimed,^Do  you  tST.  /  ""P"°''  "^^  ^^*^*^^^^  --«^ 

ir  tr- -S -^^^^^^^^^^ 

J-PPea.  to  the  Si^  i^S  W^l^fa^-^^^^ 

W  so  little  aLt^SeVnT^  tio!rdT,f  ^^^^^^P^^"^  ^«^-ia 
of  heresy  that  surprise  n^^Zf      f  systematic  persecution 

cation  to'^the  case  of  Hu^of  "?'^'^*"^"r  '"°'*^^  "^^  *^^  ^H- 
law.  The  council  could  not  h  ''^^^'f  ^"'^"P^'^^  '^'^'^  ^-^on 
out  surrendering  Cel^^^^^^^^^  '^-^  f  ™  t^^-  it  did  with- 
become  conspicuous  to  Jin  J    .    I  ^  teresiarch  who  had 

punishment  Te  to  his'criLs  oT      fl      '  ''''  ''""'  '"  ''''''  "- 
having  confided  him  eirCth  '^  ""  ^'"''^'  ^^  *^^*  «^  ^^^ 

the  public  faith  wrSledr  u\'  '''°""'  °'  ^"'^^^  *"  ^^''^-l^ 
scientious  iurists  of  tf.  /    '  7^      ^"^"  '''™^^  *°  ^^«^  «io«t  con- 

point  of  ffcrthe  bes    Z  ^"  "'''  "'^"'^  «^^  solecisms.     In 

r  vyx  ictuL,  tne   best  men  who  werp  fh^r^     fi.^  r^ 

*Von  der  Hardt  IV.  32  311-1 R  qoo       itr    ^ 
Jo.HusEpistt.xxxiii    li.    lix   L  ;m!,  rf  J  Documenta,  541,  543,  546-53  - 

-»..p..35)LMaieX,:c::vnLf?tri7 

trum  (Monument.  Con.  Gen.  Sa^c.  XV  T  I  p  860)     ^~^^-^°-  '^'  ^"""'^  ««ges- 

the  whole  affair  it  ,nay  be  hoped  to  bel™  °°''  '''"''"'''  '°  "'«  -<i''  - 
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and  that  the  man  accused  of  heresy  by  ^-^^^^^^^^^^ZZ  to 
be  treated  as  a  heretic  nntil  he  could  clear  ^^^^^^'l^^Z  «"Lmuud 
hesitate  about  putting  it  iu  force  in  this  case,    .^hen  Sigi™d 

complained  that  he  was  dishonored  by  the  ^^YZTtt^ot 
the  canonists  of  the  council  promptly  assured  1"-' ^  *^;^~ 
.  contemporarv  orthodox  burgher  of  Constance,  that  it  couW  not 
and  m  ght  not'be  in  any  law  that  a  heretic  could  enjoy  a  safe-con- 

ruct,"  :nd  though  this  was  prejudging  f «  -se  ^  ^;;Xstt 

cust;mary  that  was  in  all  inquisitorial  tria  s.     ^^ese  wo^^^'^^^ 

mund  himself  virtuaUy  repeated  m  his  address  to  H^^^;'^  ^^^^^^ 

In  of  June  7-  "Many  sav  that  we  cannot,  under  the  law,  pro- 

ect  a  heretL  or  one  suspect  of  heresy."     When  Huss's  execution 

arledThe  wildest  indignation  throughout  Bohemia  expressed  to 

r  council  in  missives  of  scant  courtesy,  the  council  asserted  its 

'sitTonS^a  decree  formally  adopted  September  23  1415,  that  no 

af  -  oXt  from  any  secular  potentate  -uM  woj^  P^d-    ^^ 

even  though,  if  trusting  to  the  safe-conduct,  he  had  come  to  the 
Xe  of  fudgment  and  would  not  have  come  withou    it.     So 
SorouSily  dll  the  council  cause  this  to  be  recogmzed  that,  in  14o2 
L^he  lonvention  of  Eger,  stipulating  the  bases  o   ^^^^^^^^ 
fhp  Hussites  and  the  Council  of  Basle,  it  was  expressly 
Zl  that  no  canonsor  decretals  should  be  alleged  to  derogate, 
•rngro-rithe  safe-conducts  under  which  the  Bohemian  en- 
voys were  to  appear^>efor^tliewui^^ 

berger  ann.  1415.  -Martene  Ampl.  «°»^';I^^V<fis  Ed.  Paris.  1699.  T.  VIII. 
justification  of  the  decree  of  September  23  (Hist.  Eccles.  ba. 

^•Ti;custo.a...witU  modern  ^^-^^f^Z^^:^:^:! 
calnmny  the  assertion  that  the  Ct^-f  ^^^^*;"  ^L  CoHege  of  Ant- 
kept  with  heretics.     See,  for  ^-tance  V-u  Ranst,  K  ^ 

werp,in  his  "  Historia  Haeretrcorum"  (4th   Ed   W  '  i^,,,e  already  al- 

,ith\is  ingenious  endeavor  to  arg^^^ 
luded  to  this  subject  (\  ol.  I.  p.  228  ,  and  ^^^ve  ^^  ^^^ 
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"f  allegiance  (Lib.  V.  Extra,  vri  xiii  S<!i      wt      .u 

itself  was  founded  was  des  roved  b  A  n"     "'  """  ''^^'^  o»  "'>'-=•'  ^<"=iety 

invalidated.     The  Church  did  not  abn'"!,       """"'  '"'"'^'''  "-«  — -'j 

13.7,JohnXXri.sentencedteCe™:LoI:fr"^^'^°'^'^-  ^''-' - 
only  released  all  his  vassals  fro-n  theTr ^ Lit"  alll  "I  "  "  '"^"'='  "«^  °°' 
compacts  and  agreements  ,„ade  with  him  L. tene T.""'  ""'/r'"^''  ™"^  ""' 
So,  m  1463,  when  it  pleased  Pius  II  to  111        n  '  "'  ^"^-  "«-«•  ^9')- 

released  the  communiLs  Of  Bifa^Nlff^r  tr^'r' ^ ''^'^"^' ''- 
communicated  all  who  should  lend  thei.     7  '"'"  ''"«fiance,  and  ex- 

Sylvii  Epist.  401, ;  and  when  Prederi    I     al^d  v"'"  *°  '"^'^  "'"'"-''  f^"- 
■nit  to  George,  he  replied  by  ar.uTn"  th      h!  e     h" '°  ^""P^'  «'-'-  '<>  »b- 
iv  as  death  (Martene  Ampl.  CoH      159«  9      Tt'""'^'''^  compacts  as  effectual- 
dared  George  a  heretic  he  pronounced  tirteal.'  "  '*'''  ^''"'  "'  ^^^"  <»- 
and  oath  made  to  that  heretic  warnull    nd  v    d'f  T'  o*"'^^'-"' P'-omise, 
wnh  him  who  kept  not  faith  with  Gol      A  I      '        ^"*  "''^  °°'  '"  "e  kept 
leased  from  prison  Wenceslas  of  Biberstein  tn  b',"".  "  *'"'  ""^"  «^'"^?^  ^^ 
n.shed  by  John  and  Ulric  of  Hazeiru^ 2  ,,         '^  ""'"'*''''  "«"-^^  f"" 

ordered  the  bailors  neither  to  surr  nde  ^«l?'''''' '^^'''^  «""^"'P"  -continently 
wig  Reliq .  MSS.  VI.  77,  '  '"'""'''  "°'- '»  P'»^  «he  forfeit  (Lude 

do  of  Aragon  wrote  to  Sigismuud  earlellv  '''™"^"'^°™-  ^"  ^pril,  1415,  Fernan- 

in  judging  Huss,  and  exp^ressi^g   he  ho  e'hrtT^'";""  ''*  ""  '"' ""^  ^^'"^y 
iowedtoproteethim",X,«^;,"fJ^'''^^ 

Andrea  Ratisponens  Chron.  al    4u:;ri^'^™^":*"^^-•^'^-/~'^^■^.•'- 
Iacky  Documenta,  p  540,  '  Thesaur.  Anecd.  IV.  m.  626.  _  Pa- 

i«rr  niiitvr  S't"::  ^^t "  '^«  ^'-'^'«-'  --^  or 

also  Farinaccii  de  H.resi  QuJ.ri  7«?  a^  7'"^  ^^^°  ^'^''^  '- 
have  done  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Diet  hi'  f  '  ^'S'^"""^'  '=0"^  not 
pie  safe-conduct,  and  no  ecclesiaS  iu   ,d    r  ■■  "'"'"  ""'  <^°  "^^  ^»  ->"- 

If  the  Church  thusdisre  Jrdedr  •"?",        '°"  ^■''^  '^™"'^  *"  ^^^P^«t  it- 
f">  of  its  own  When  heretiTsC.f c  teS";!  '^.'^^  ^^-"^---<'- 
the  bull  MuUipl^ees  inter  of  Pius  V  aTn^,ll '/  n  ,        "°  *'  ''"'^■=°"'  «^-^'"ry 
crees  of  acquittal  for  heresy  issued  h  '«tters  of  absolution  and  de- 

Couneil  of  Trent,  showl  7ho  canf  Inr''"'  '''^''''  ^""^^'  ^°^  ^^  "^^  ^^^ 
cases,  and  how  completely  suspicion  of  e"  T"""""'  '^"«tomarily  used  in  such 
V.  in  Septimo  in.  x.,  '  '""'"y  '^"P"^"'»  »  man  of  all  rights  (Lib 
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process  on  record,  and  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  system  of 
procedure  which  had  grown  up  in  the  development  of  the  Holy 
Office,  its  practical  denial  of  justice  has  seemed  a  wilful  perversity 
on  the  part  of  the  council,  while  the  sublimely  pathetic  figure  of 
the   sufferer  has  necessarily  awakened  the  w-armest  sympathy. 
Yet,  in  fact,  the  only  deviations  of  the  council  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  such  affairs  were  special  marks  of  lenity  towards  the  ac- 
cused.    He  was  not  subjected  to  the  torture,  as  in  the  customary 
practice  in  such  cases  he  should  have  been,  and,  at  the  instance  of 
Sigismund,  he  was  thrice  permitted  to  appear  before  the  whole 
body  and  defend  himself  in  public  session.     When,  therefore,  we 
see  how  inevitable  was  his  condemnation,  how  he  could  have  saved 
himself  only  at  the  cost  of  burdening  his  soul  with  perjury  and 
converting  his  remaining  years  into  a  living  lie,  we  obtain  a  meas- 
ure of  the  infamy  of  the  system,  and  can  in  some  degree  estimate 
the  innumerable  wrongs  inflicted  on  countless  thousands  of  obscure 
and  forgotten  victims.     In  this  aspect  the  trial  is  worthy  of  ex- 
amination, for  though  it  presents  no  novel  points  of  procedure,  ex- 
cept the  concessions  made  to  Huss,  it  affords  an  instructive  exam- 
ple of  the  manner  in  which  the  inquisitorial  process  described  in 
preceding  chapters  was  practically  apphed. 

The  case  against  Huss  was  rendered  stronger,  almost  at  the 
outset,  by  the  action  of  his  friends  at  home.  It  must  have  been 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Constance  that  Jacobel  of  Mies,  who  had 

and  wrong  that  the  ordinary  notions  of  morality  were  superseded.     The  power 
of  the  keys  was  such  that  a  papal  dispensation  could  release  any  one  from  an  in- 
convenient vow  or  promise,  no  matter  how  binding  might  be  its  form.     Sigis- 
mund's   father,  Charles,  when  Margrave  of  Moravia,  was  released,  in  1346,  by 
Clement  VI.  from  a  troublesome  oath  which  he  had  taken  (Werunsky  Excerptt. 
ex  Regist.  Clem.  VI.  p.  44) ;  and  the  sin  of  perjury  was  one  for  which  the  popes 
were  accustomed  to  grant  efficacious  pardons  when  it  was  committed  in  their  in- 
terest (Ludewig  op.  cit.  VI.  14).     It  was  deemed  only  a  reasonable  precaution  in 
compacts  for  the  parties  to  pledge  tliemselves  that  they  would  not  seek  a  re- 
lease by  a  papal  dispensation  (Hartzheim  IV.  329  ;  Preger,  Der  kirchenpolitische 
Kampf  unter  Ludwig  dem  Baier,  p.  59).   Sigismund,  in  the  case  of  Huss.  admitted 
that  his  pledge  was  dissolved  by  heresy  and  a  dispensation  was  superfluous,  but 
it  could  have  been  had  for  the  asking.     In  view  of  these  facts  all  attempts  to 
argue  away  the  betrayal  of  Huss  are  useless,  nor  is  it  possible  to  accuse  the  good 
fathers  of  Constance  of  conscious  bad  faith.     They  but  accepted  and  enforced 
the  principles  in  which  they  were  trained. 
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.succeeded  Michael  de  Causis  in  the  Church  of  St   A^  ik    .        ' 

Of  1390  promised  an  indulffenrp  nf  f^.f  '  ^'^'^^^^^-  The  synod 
knee  on  the  elevation  of  feh":  t?,f ?  *^  ^"  ^'^«  «^-^  the 
the  sacrament  was  reDeatedl  v  ,      '  .  ^""'i"""*  partaking  of 

have  been  classed  aXept'^^^^^^^^^  -^o 

had  even  ventured  to  recommTr.T^  !^  ^^""^^^'  "^  '^"^^^ 

to  the  laity,  but  the  ouesITf  '  '"^  ^*^'^"^"*  ^^  restored  • 

stormy  year  in  Vhich  R^  ^.  ?'''''  ''^^PP^^red  during  the 
the  Wcilifflte  d^lSes  !  r  J"  '"'"'^  ^"^  ^^«^  »^-"4  for 
Peter  of  Dresden  Sed  with  W  Tf  ''■  ^"^^^  '^^^''"«'  ^  ''-^ain 
With  the  other  Gerlt:    ^,^7^^^^^^^^^^ 

account  of  his  heresy  and  tookr;fuge  Zi' •"?  "  '^  '"^ 
supported  himself  as  a  teacher  of  chlwrfn  H  f^"''  '"^''''  ^^ 
gested  to  Jacobel  the  return  tn  f^    ''^''^ren.     He  it  was  who  sug- 

the  heretics,  deligSed t  flLVo    T'"*  '"^''''  °*  '"^'  Church  ; 

ly  in  the  right,  fag  ri^  emblee;^^^^^^      "'"'  ^''^  """  '^'^^'- 
churchesof  St  Michael  St  M.i    J^'  ""'^^"^  «P^^^ad  to  the 

-i^ere,  in  spite  of  tt  olotiS^S'l  w"''^"  ^^^P*^^'  -«^  ^^i- 
Conrad,  who  vainly  threatened  f  °^  ^'^"'^eslas  and  Archbishop 
tical  interdicts.  H^tsl^"'^"'-  Punishments  and  ecclesias"- 
proved  of  the  custom  alindepTi,^  communicated  with.  He  ap- 
Ws  tract  in  its  fair  w4n  e—dTl^  ^«^'P  ^oing,  an'd 

impetus  to  the  movement     n  IT  f  ««Ples,gave  a  fresh 

the  council  condemned  the  u.e    I^    '""  ''""'  ''^"*  ""^  J^'^'^  ^^,  1415, 
heretics  all  priestsrari:iL?;r^^^^^^^ 
be  handed  over  to  the  secular  ^mr,        ,  ''''"^''•"*'nt'  ordered  them  to 
inquisitors  to  prosecute  as  hZ'  T  -^"^"^'^^^'^^  ^1  Prelates  and 

of  communion'in  one  e  ement  p'  "'  "i""  '""'  ""  '"'"''''''' 
quists,  or  Calixtins  asTev  J,  .T'^^r^'^'^^^^-^-t^^Utra- 
PartyinBohemia.  ThetoTscot'n  7.  "''  "''■''  "^^  '■^'^g 
of  having  to  iustifv  iu^fTT         '  "^  '"''""  ^»  the  wrong  and 

the  council  ^m^'Z:^'''' f^'^'^'^''''^  ^^^ 
Which  Huss  was  the  r^semati ':.""'  ^'^  --hordinat.on  of 
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We  have  seen  that  Huss  was  arrested  November  28,  14U 
Michael  de  Causis.^teph^iJ^alecz^andothe^^   his  enemies  had 

Hist.  Bohem.  cap.  SS.-Z^^^^^By^^^^^ia^^B^^L^a^^  J«^ 

MSS   VI.  125,  128-9). -Von  der  Hardt  HI.  335  sqq. ;  IV.  288-91,  334,  343. 

centuries  refused  the  use  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  at  the  cost  of  Chnst.an  umty 
and  ur^numbered  troubles  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  example  on  re  o.d  of 
the  perversity  of  sacerdotalism  in  sacrificing  essentials  to  non-essent,als.    No 
ire  d  n  ed  that  in  the  earlv  Church  communion  in  both  elements  was  admm,  - 
W  to  all  the  faithful,  as"  it  continued  to  be  without  ^^^^^^^l^T^- 
Church.     The  refusal  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  was  <^^f-%\f2eMZeZ 
torn   in  imitation  of  the  corresponding  ancient  Izeshne  rite  of  the  Mazdeans 
Comrun't  one  element  thus  became  a  marlc  «f  heresy,  -^w-o^^^^^^^^^^ 
as  such  by  Leo  the  Great  (Leon.  PP.  I.  Serm.  xlii.  cap.  5),  about  the  middle  oi 
the  fifth  century  and  a<.ain  towards  its  end  by  Gelasius  I.,  whose  decre  al  on 
th    Sei    embodied:  without  comment  or  contradiction,  by  GraUan  -  the 
Decrium  (P  n.  Dist.  ii.  k  12),  showing  that  it  was  stiU  good  law  m  the  twelfth 

""men  however,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  belief  in  transub^ 
st.mLto'n  became  the  accepted  dogma  of  the  Church,  the  -preme  veneiatron 
f  fir  the  consecrated  elements  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  necessity  of  the  ut^ 
mos  ca  in  handling  them  and  to  excessive  dread  as  to  any  accidents  wh  ch 
:  t  occlr  to  them:  and  the  penitentials  grew  full  of  all  ^^J^f^^^^^ 
nflicted  on  priests  who,  through  carelessness,  let  fall  a  crumb  of  the  bo^y  or  a 
mflicted  "°  F  ^  ^^^^j^,^  ^f  tl^e  eariy  popes,  a  false  an- 

m  tne  wme  diiu  wat    ,  innovation  was  condemned  by 

was  conducive  both  to  safety  and  comfort.    This  '"n"^^^»^  j^, 

the  Church,  but  was  suppressed  with  great  '^^^'''''''- J."^^'' f^^^'',  e  19). 
author,of  the  Micrologus  devotes  a  chapter  to  its  prohibit  on  (Micrjlo  '  c^  19^ 
In  10  5  the  great  Council  of  Clermont  forbade  it,  except  in  cases  wheie  ,^  wa 
demanded  b  prudence  or  necessity  for  the  ^'''''f^^:^;l::::^Tu^r,oTZ 
moiit.ann.l095,c.28);  and  some  twenty  y«»^^'''«%P.%f„t  It^' ^e  sick  who 
.™le  that  it  was  only  admissible  in  ^-^l-'r:::.^^^!!^^  dlment 
could  not  swallow  the  bread  (Paschal  PP.  II.  ipist.  5iW-  viaticum  to 

dating  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  priest  -™f  ^^™  '^^^^.^, 

.      ,ie  dying  is  directed  to  dip  f^  ^''^'^^^^Z^^^^^^'^^^  P- 
yet  be  able  Lo  administer  both  elements  (Hofler,  Prager  oonc        , 
ix.).     When  this  resource  was  denied,  while  the  veneration  of  «-J^"^^^^^ 
th    flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  continued  to  develop,  the  custom  was  gradually 
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-ce  of  the  s:it^T:^'Z^:^z  ir'^*^--^  ^^^  -n. 

me  iiucharist  after  consecration,  of  as- 

;o  the  task  Of  proving  tCtZZlZn^'^T '"'''' ''^^^^^^^^ 
(Summa  i„.  ixxx.  12).     The  convemence  of  1^  ''  '""'"'"'^'^  '"  "'«  ^•"f''>- 

b«t  it  was  left  to  the  individual  chuTc  1  *,  '""""T"  '^'  '"  '''  -'«-'"n. 
sued  withdrawing  the  cup  frou.  the  la  l  unl^tl  p"k'""'''"^  ^^"^^  -^^  i- 
the  action  of  the  Council  of  Constance      H  '"'''"'''"  controversy  led  to 

without  authority  of  law  is  sloZZt.J^llT''''!  "'^  ^""°"^  '""^  ^^^^ 
bj  Clement  VI.  to  John,  Duke  of  Norl  T  '   '"''^'  ^^^""^d.  ^bo"t  1345 

both  elements  (Marte„eAn.p,Vo„~6t  ^m^T^  '''^^'™^-*"  --- 
"ely  debated  before  the  Council  of  Basle  t"he'o,^  %  v"^"''"""  ^'^^  e=^baust- 
gusa,  freely  admitted  that  the  Hussite  n;t  "^"■^  '''""^'''  J°bn  of  Ra- 

tions of  the  Church,  but  argue"     a     t'        rbe'T  "  T'"'''^  ^"">  «>«  *^^d'- 
reasons  demanded  it  (Harduin.  Cone     VIT    i^iP  fZ''  inconvenience  or  other 
Peter  told  William,  Baron  of  Kostk!  Je  Bo7     I     '^^  ;  -^^ 'be  Cardinal  of  St. 
fused  to  children  and  common  peopie     m„l?'"      "''  "''  ""  ^"'^  ^»  ■■- 
were  to  ask  of  me  I  would  give  it  L  Zr.,"  P^<^^^"«»''.  adding, -If  y„„ 
L.ber  Diurnus;  Hon.  Coocil.  len,  sl  XV  T  T    '''T"'''"  (P^«  Zaticensis 
the  Council  of  Basle,  in  DeccmberlTgT  Jd  J',    f.        ^'     '^"^  ''°^'  ^^^i^'-™  "f 
subject,  but  lay  con,munion  in  o    '  lll'Tl  a  1  11'"  '^  "°  ""''^P'  °"  ">« 
Church,  and  not  to  be  modified  without    ,h  ''  custom,  the  law  of  the 

Harduin.  VIII.  1334).     How  tholr^.ttde  e"',^  T"'  ^""''^"^-  «^^  «-  ^ 
to  be,  yet  how  arbitrarily  and  des»:  ica. Iv    t  *'  ^""'''^  '"''  ^'^  Position       ' 

t.on,  is  most  clearly  shown  by  ttenS'!"  ;'""'"'  '"  ^"^"™«  *'-'  Po- 
hat  the  cardinal  legate,  Nicl,olas  o^  cH"  fT' "  ''''•""""  '"  ''-3 
heanng  on  the  subject  at  Ratisbon      Callro       ^^  ^"^  "'^'""«  «°'^--''''">  a 
legate:  "If  we  excuse  the  heretics  we    '    T        '"''''*'  '"^  """^  ^««Iv  to  the 
avoided  a  debate  with  the  B^Z:: Ze:7  "h"'™^'     ■'  '-^"'"«•«y 
to  justify  their  heresy  from  the  .  nci  n    Sc  in^         ""'''  ™''=^' ^°^  "^-^  ^tudy 
bave  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  t  xts  which   ^?'"'  '"''  observances,  and  they 
communion  in  both  elements."    aSuf, r"""'^  ^"  -"-o-,  in  favor  of 
of  Nicholas  V.  sent  to  him,  in  whic  '  he  Boh  '""''^  '"  "'"^  '"^«"'^  '"e  bulls 

.cs,  heretics,  and  disobedient  to  R„m:n~:  ""  '""""^^''  ''^  -'-»«*- 
d.sc.ple  is  not  above  the  teacher,  norVh  servant  '  "-""''"^  '''"'^^  «'»'  'be 
never  read  in  the  law  that  heretics  we  e  to  be  "Tr,'"  *''  '""^'<^^'  '>«  bad 
punished  with  confiscation  and  the  Wtt  .  ^'^'^■'"•decl,  but  were  to  be  sharply 
=■452,  No.  13).     So  it  had  co,"  to  tli'taUho  "'■"!'"  ^^'"'''''^-  -^"--  - 

p-'.ces  Of  the  Church  current  ^^^^' ^:'^::r:i:^'2:Tv:: 
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sertin.  the  vitiation  of  the  sacraments  in  the  hands  of  -nf-  Pn^^ts 
and  df  nying  the  power  of  the  keys  under  the  same  condition  ,  of 
hi?ng  tiat  the  Ctoch^shouldjiav^n^        possessions,  of 

demnedld  exterminli^I^^^^^^^^i^T^^^^^b^^i^^  heresy^  and  Rome,  for 
"'Ttt  IrlvCird   (Cyprian,  de  Lapsis  c.  25),  and  St.  Innocent  I.  and 

r::mLtor;;n\.et^ 

withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the  la>ty  ^^'^'^^t  ll^nsMio  commit  sacrilege 
from  infants  who  were  liable  a   any  ^^J^^^,  ,,,  E„eharist  the 

,„e  the  fathers  of  Basle  inhmte  t-»^';^^^^-^  /it  is  well  defined  by  the 

Tlt^fl  urnrfei'Se  crnSl  ofLsle  in  Prague,  who  was  horror- 
B.shop  °f  Coutance  ,  le„  administered  communion  to  a  number 

stricken  when,  ^P"' ;^' '"' .  ",^^f  ^,,,  „,fer  from  its  mouth,  forcing  Rokyzana 
of  infants,and  one  of  th  m  yected   he  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

quietly  to  replac    it.     T  "S  mcid  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^.^^^^^^ 

vincing  argument,  and  the  t"™^;"/'"'  j„  de  Turonis  Regestrum ;  Mon- 

was  the  terror  whichit  was  expect  d  to    rea^(o^  ^^^^^.^  ^^  J^^^^_^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

ument.  Cone.  Gen.  S^c.  XV.  T.  ^-  P;  ««^)  ^„i^^,„  ^i3  beard  he  ought 

gravely  argued  that  ^^  ^  ^^^;"  f  ^^/J  ^^ "„.  369).  Gerson  was  not  quite  so 
to  be  burned  with  his  ^<''"^^^';^J;^'^^;:Z\.c^.  .  asons  as  the  e.pensiveness 
absurd,  but  he  did  not  sh  ink  '^^"^  ^'^^"  ^^  ,391  ^Uen  John  Malkaw, 

of  wine  and  its  ^^l^^ZS'^J^X  hotly  de'clared  tliat  he  would 

z^::!:^:::^^ .--  '^  -rr  :s:r  ^:r  ttTe 
;:or:^;!::nvt:e::r::^^^^^^^^^^ 

Zeitsohrift  fiir  Kirchengeschichte,  1883,  pp.  f^'^'^  reverence  for  the  ele- 

I„  older  times  the  Church  bad  felt  no  such  '-^Se<^''^^^r^27  tbe  refugee 
ments.  In  646  Pope  Theodore,  when  he  «-^-""J^f,^^^^^^"  '^^Hh  Ae 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  mingled  consecrated  wne  J^Jf  J"/^„^^^„^.„„. 
ink  with  which  he  signed  the  sentence ;  and  in  869  the  Coun  ^^^ 

.  pie  adopted  the  same  device  in  condemning  Photius.      Clir.  Lup 
Sexta  Synodo  c.  v.  (Opp^  m  35>  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^i^^f^, 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  vilest  stories  we 
with  abhorrence  for  the  Bohemian  innovations     "  ^^  ^^  *  ^.^*^   .^  ,,„„s, 
consecrated  in  bottles  and  barrels;  that  the  sectaries  he  d  c"'" ^   '«^^^  ' 

where  they  would  partake  of  it  to  intoxication  and  *-  -"^-^^^^^.^^^. 
sexual  abominations  (Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar.  Bell.  Huss.t. ,  Lndew.g  VI. 
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disregarding  excommunication,  of  ffrantino- thp  mm  t«  fi,    i  •.       j. 
defending  the  forty-five  condemned  al  tcfes  of  W^M    'fZ'  >' 

was  commenced  without  delav  hv  iT.        ''.  f  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  P^^^^ess 
^f  ^         •    •  ^^i^^Auut  aeiay  by  the  appomtment  DecpmhAr.  1 

ot  commissioners  to  examinp  hirri      ti.  ^^^^^^ -L'ecember  1, 

fact,  mquisitors,  and  tlT «Tt  lar't^Jr^rtSr  T'  ^^J 

B.S.OP  if  aittTii  ca;:;:  :t  Xa^rr  .r i^'^^r  • 

for,  only  the  year  before,  as  papal  nuncio  n  Pdand    e  ll  ""l 

m  driving  away  Jerome  of  PrLe  In  addftio  .f'  1  '''''*"*^ 
Michael  de  Causis  there  wasl  kL  of  f  f .  *^'  ^'"°^"'  ^'f 

presented  to  the  commissioners  wl  ^^^^'^^^^'^t  against  Huss 
of  the  council,  recit~:rubfes  a  Cuf  h"  '"'  ^""^^^^^ 
tion,  and  his  teaching^of  Wicld^ffite  hels's^*  '        '^^''°™-- 

to  p^ ra^jryiZmT^^^^^^^^ 

s^^nffoZ;'^^  '-''  '-'--'  ther^vrsuht^tTtoTm": 
senes  of  forty-two  errors  extracted  from  his  writino^  bv  pX 

To  these  he  replied  seriatim  in  writinc  explai^[i7rb.T, 
structions  which  he  asserted  had  been  pSd  on  -  """^" 

defend.ng  some,  and  l.miting  and  To^ni:^  ZTZ'T 
was  denied  the  use  of  books  even  of  t!..  f.    .•  .  ^^  ^^ 

source  of  the  charges,  these\~rma:rsW^:  ifT/'^ 
tiveness  of  memory  and  quickness  and  7^1«  t^^Tf 
Sometimes  he  was  visited  in  his  Drisor,  h.  ,.^''™''''  .°f  mtellect. 
personally  interrogated.  A  Srt'hrn'C^L:7rrCor  ^"' 
May  19,  relates  that  the  day  before  he  had  h^enZse'T''"';' 
an  exammation  and  had  never  seen  so  bold  .nH  !  J  '"^^ 

drel  or  one  who  couldso  caut^  00"!^^^;-  TtTe 
^^^-  Pa.ack,  Doeumenta,  pp.  194-204.  506,  Jr^n^^^^je  Re.atio  (Pa.aek,,  p. 

-Von  der  Hardt  IV.  766.  ^^'^^am  M;ic^a;^  sy;^^^,;^  mota/'-^ 
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other  hand,  we  have  his  own  account  of  one  of  these  interviews 
The  commissioners  were  accompanied  by  Michael  and  Stephen  to 
prompt  them.     Each  article  was  read  to  him  and  he  was  asked  if 
such  was  his  belief ;  he  replied,  explaining  the  sense  in  which  he 
held  it.     Then  he  would  be  asked  if  he  would  defend  it,  and  he 
would  answer  no,  but  that  he  would  stand  to  the  decision  of  the 
council.     Nothing  could  well  seem  more  submissive  or  more  or- 
thodox, and  under  any  other  system  of  jurisprudence  conviction 
might  weU  appear  impossible.     Heresy,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  a  crime ;  once  committed,  even  through  ignorance,  a  simple 
return  to  the  Church  was  not  enough ;  belief  in  the  errors  must 
be  admitted  and  then  abjured,  before  the  criminal  could  be  con- 
sidered as  penitent  and  entitled  to  the  substitution  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment for  the  death-penalty.     Huss  was  condemned  on  here- 
sies which  he  had  not  held  rather  than  those  which  he  had  taught.* 
Thousands  of  miserable  wretches  had  been  convicted  on  a 
tithe  of  the  evidence  now  brought  against  him.     Stephen  Palecz, 
a  man  of  the  highest  repute,  swore  before  the  commissioners  that 
since  the  birth  of  Christ  there  had  been  no  more  dangerous  here- 
tics than  Wickhff  and  Huss,  and  that  all  who  customarily  at- 
tended the  sermons  of  the  latter  believed  in  the  remanence  of  the 
substance  of  bread  in  the  Eucharist.     What  Palecz  testified  there 
were  scores  of  others  to  substantiate  and  amplify.     Witnesses 
were  there  in  abundance  to  prove  that  he  believed  in  the  rema- 
nence of  the  bread,  that  the  sacraments  were  vitiated  m  the  hands 
of   sinful  priests,  that  indulgences  were  of  no   avail,  that  the 
Church  of  Kome  was  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  that  heresy  was  to 
be  overcome  by  disputation  and  not  by  force,  that  a  papal  excom- 
munication was  to  be  disregarded.     Many  of  these  errors  he  in- 
dignantly denied  having  entertained,  but  it  was  m  vam.     In  vam 
he   wrote  out  in  prison,  as   early    as    March   5,  1415,  his  tract 
-Be  Sacramento  Corporis  et  Sanguinis;^  in  which  he  declared  that 
fuU  transubstantiation  took  place ;  that  God  worked  the  miracle 
irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  celebrant ;  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  both  in  the  bread  and  m  the  wine,  and  that 
he  had  taught  this  doctrine  since  1401,  before  he  was  a  priest.    In 

*  Palacky,  pp.  204-24.  —  Mladenowic  Relatio  (Palacky,  p.  254).  -  Martene 
Thesaur.  II.  1635.— Jo.  Hus  Epist.  xlviii.  (Monument.  I.  72). 
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vain,  shortly  before  his  execution,  his  devotion  burst  forth  in  a 
hymn  m  which  he  exclaimed :  . 


"  O  quam  sanctus  panis  iste, 
Tu  es  solus  Jesu  Christe, 
Caro,  cibus,  sacramentum, 
Quo  non  majus  est  inventum!" 


In  vain  during  his  public  audience  of  June  8  he  disputed  Parr, 

iZ'^'ilTa  ""  ^T  '^"^'-     '''^^^^*~  swore fhen 
trary.     He  had  no  right  to  call  rebutting  testimony  and  could 

only  appeal  to  God  and  his  conscience.     He  was  proi'd "  heTt  ' 
who  must  confess  and  abjure  or  be  burned  *  t"      '^'^  *  ^^"^«^tio 

ZelV  f   '"""^'^,'^"^*^  ^"^  '"^  d^^^bling  the  witnesses  for  mor- 
tal enmity-for  enmity  such  as  would  lead  them  to  seek  his  lif<. 

which  the  commissioners  had  extracted,  falselyt  as  he  asserted 

made  an  unusual  concession  to  him  when,  during  his  sickness  in 
December,  some  fifteen  of  them  were  taken  to  his  ceU  that  l^e 
migh    see  them  sworn.     Some  of  them,  it  is  said  declared    htt 

this  extent  he  knew  some  of  the  names,  and  others  he  was  ac 
quamted  with  because  they  were  attached  to  depositions  tlkent    ' 
advance  at  Prague  for  Michael  de  Causis,  which  l^^solfmea;; 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Huss  before  h;  started  forZ^Ze 

of  June?  r.       ?.•"'.*  °^  remanence  presented  in  the  hearinc 
th/w,.      '      .  '"  '^'  ^"^^  '''''''"'^  "o  "^^"1««  are  mentioned     • 
the  witnesses  to  ea«h  article  are  designated  simplv  by  title    such 
as  a  canon  of  Prague  a  iirip«t  ^f  j%         i         "     ■*  '        ^ 

doctor  of  tl.«„i  ^p  *  P"®»*  «f  Litomysl,  a  master  of  arts,  a 
doctor  of  theology,  etc.,  and  when  Huss  asked  the  name  of  one  of 
them  It  was  ref  used^^hi^wa^strictlyi^^  Jl  r^./ 

~ce  a„a  .  .e  ..a.on  of  sa_ts  CPaUo,;,  ^S  ^""^.^1^^;; 

Vol  dTHTX  iv^sS::£r ''  ^^-  ^«-^^-^^-^^.  pp.  ^b,  n^,  at,  aeo.- 
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Yet  the  hostility  of  those  who  testified  against  him  was  no- 
torious    At  the  place  of  execution  he  declared  that  he  was  con- 
victed of  errors  which  he  did  not  entertain,  on  the  evidence  of 
false  witnesses.     The  Bohemians  in  Constance,  in  their  memorial 
of   May  31,  1415,  to  the  council,  declared  that  the  testimony 
affainst  him  was  given  by  those  who  were  his  mortal  enemies. 
At  one  time  he  or  his  friends  thought  of  disabling  them  on  this  ac- 
count, but  when  he  asked  the  commissioners  to  permit  him  to  em- 
ploy an  advocate  who  could  take  the  necessary  exceptions  to  the 
evidence,  although  they  at  first  assented  they  finaUy  refused,  say- 
ing that  it  was  against  the  law  for  any  one  to  defend  a  suspected 
heretic     This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  strictly  true,  and  if  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rule  may  seem  harsh,  we  must  remember  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  friends  of  Huss  were  allowed  unexampled 
liberty  in  working  in  his  behalf.    Their  repeated  memorials  to  the 
councU  and  their  efforts  with  Sigismund  made  them  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  fautorship,  and  if  there  had  been  any  disposition  to  en- 
force the  law  they  could  have  been  reduced  to  instant  silence  and 
have  been  grievously  punished.* 

It  had  not  taken  long  to  secure  evidence  more  than  ample  tor 
Huss's  conviction,  and  if  his  burning  had  been  the  object  desired 
it  might  have  been  speedily  acoomphshed.    We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, how  much  the  Inquisition  preferred  a  penitent  convert  to  acre- 
mated  heretic,  and  in  this  case,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  on 
record,  confession  and  submission  were  supremely  desirable.    Huss, 
as  a  self-confessed  heresiarch,  would  be  deprived  of  all  importance, 
and  his  disciples  might  be  expected  to  follow  his  example :  as  a 
martyr,  there  was  no  predicting  whether  the  result  would  be  ter- 
ror or  exasperation.     The  milder  customary  methods  of  the  In- 
quisition were  therefore  brought  to  bear  to  break  down  his  stub- 
born obstinacv  by  procrastination,  solitude,  and  despair.     Had  his 
judges  desired  to  be  harsh  they  could  have  had  recourse  to  tort- 
ure, which  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  dealing  with  similar  cases. 
•  In  this  they  would  have  been  fully  justified  by  law  and  custom. 
The  less  violent  but  equally  efficient  device  of  prolonged  starva- 
tion could  likewise  have  been  employed,  but  was  mercifully  tor- 

«  Mladenowic  Relatio  (Palacky,  pp.  253,  323).-Voii  der  Hardt  IV.  188,  212, 
289.— Epist.  xlix.  (Monument.  I.  T3  a). 
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borne.     Yet  the  slower  but  not  less  wearing  torture  of  i.^.fl    f 
imprisonment  was  not  spared  him.     He  waf  W  L  tJ    i^ 
can  convent  until  March  24      Mih       ^'''.''^P*  ™  ^^"^  ©ommi- 
lowed  to  see  hil  f      T  Although  his  petition  to  be  al- 

iowea  to  see  his  friends  was  refused,  they  were  permitted  fn 

fuUy  alludes  to  the  kindness  with  which  he  wa  TCted  IflT 
his  guards  and  by  the  clerks  of  the  papal  chamber     Tl  •  ^ 

nature  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  o-old  of  ?''~^    ^^'^  ™^^^g 
plains  the  correspondence  ^K't^l';^^^^^^  - 

maintam  with  them,  though  all  communiS  ti  ,^  ^  4  ^ 

Michael  de  Causis  h^.^d  IS  ^^^  !f,^~ 
of  God  we  shall  burn  that  heretic  who  has  co^  f  ^  ^'*'*' 
ms,"  and  procuring  that  the  wives  of  the  .n  ,  'I  ''''°^'  '^"''■ 
pected  as  letter-carriers,  should  be  eSjeTVlir  ''  "^■ 
when  the  quarrel  betwplr,   v.         "**  excluded.     All  this  ceased 

March  20  Lhn  XX  rsLetT^ed  f'"^^^^^  '"''''''''''''■  «^ 
guards  placed  over  Huss  de  Sd  the  W.'^r-^""'  ^^'^"'^  '^^ 
lowed  their  master.  The  couTdl  ttn  Sd  f"  "'  '''' 
custody  of  the  Richon  ^f  n      .  landed  Huss  over  to  the 

Bight  to  the  casS  of  g' hT  '^^  "^"  carried  him  in  chains  by 
thf  Ehine.  ffis  friend  *wi'°'  """"  ""''''  '^'^"  *^^  ^'^^  --««^ 
-reairyprifo^frtt    etueT^Slitl'^  ^'^""'^^^^^''^  ^ 

rfe:t^rf:tt;e7hr  \f  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

^ut  -  night^l^lt^wt  Ih^Jr^^^^^^^^^  the  d.;-, 

low-beings  and  leV  to  l^^fo  ?""  ^" ''^*''""*^"^^  ^^'it^' Ws  f el- 
added  to'the  haril  3  o  hi  1^^;"^^ T'^"^-  ^^--e 
cell  to  the  Windy  turret-room 'oTGottlfeben  he'     *"  ''°"'™ 

sirsfnotrsri^r  Tf r  «----: 
-  -dache  eomb^  fo'  ^:::^  t::^efc.^n^°r^ 
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sion  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  accompanied  by  excessive  vomiting, 
so  prostrated  him  that  his  guards  carried  him  out  of  his  cell  thmk- 
ini^him  about  to  die.     Yet  throughout  all  his  letters  from  prison 
the  beautiful  patience  of  the  man  shines  forth      For  the  enemies 
who  ^vere  pursuing  him  to  the  death  there  is  only  forgiveness  ;  for 
the  trials  with  which  God  has  seen  fit  to  test  his  servant    here  is 
only  submission.     He  overflows  with  gratitude  for  the  steadfast  af- 
fection of  his  friends,  and  sends  touching  requests  of  remembrance 
to  them  all ;  he  teaches  charity  and  gently  points  out  the  way  to 
moral  and  spiritual  improvement.     There  is  neither  the  pr.de  of 
martyrdom  nor  the  desire  for  retribution ;  all  is  pious  resignation 
and  love  and  humility.     Since  Christ,  no  man  has  left  behind  him 
a  more  affecting  example  of  the  true  Christian  «F'-it  ^han  John 
Huss,  while  fearlessly  awaiting  the  time  when  he  should  suffer 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  truth.    He  was  one  of  the  chosen  few 
who  exalt  and  glorify  humanity.    Yet  he  was  but  human  and 
the  final  victory  was  not  won  without  the  agony  of  self-con- 
quest; while  at  times  he  comforted  himself  with  dreams  tha 
God  ^vould  not  suifer  him  to  perish,  but  that  like  Daniel  and 
Jonah  and  Susannah  he  would  be  rescued  when  aU  help  seemed 

''^' Hope  seemed  justified  when  the  rupture  occurred  between  the 
pope  and  the  council.     No  sooner  was  Huss  made  aware  of  the 
flight  of  John  XXIII.  than  he  begged  his  friends  to  see  Sig.s- 
mund  instantly  and  procure  his  liberation.     The  answer  was  his 
transfer  to  the  tower  of  Gottlieben.    When  the  pope  was  brough 
back  a  prisoner  to  the  same  castle  of  Gottlieben,  and  the  counci 
proceeded  to  try  and  condemn  him  as  a  simonist  and  dilapidator 
who  was  ruining  the  Church,  while  his  personal  vices  and  crimes, 
unfit  for  description,  were  a  scandal  to  Christendom,  -«^  confir- 
mation of  all  that  the  Wicklifiites  had  urged  ^ght  well  seem  to 
Ztm  the  expectation  that  Huss  would  be  released  with  honor 
John  XXIIL,  however,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  cMdren  of  the 
■  world,  essayed  no  defence;  he  confessed  aU  that  was  laid  to  his 

•  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  47.-Mladenowic  Relatio  (Palacky,  p.  255)-Pf  ^^/'  f" 
Ml.-Jo.  Hus  Monument.  I.  7,  39-42.-Epistt.  xi.,  xxvu.,  ^^''•-  ^''^.'J'^g^,,' 
xxxvi.,  xlvii.,  U.,  Hi.,  ivi.  (Monument.  I.  60,  65-9, 73-5).-Laur.  Byzyn.  D.ar.  Bell. 
Hussit.  (Ludewig  Eeliq.  MSS.  VI.  128-9). 
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Charge  submitted  to  the  council,  and  was  eventually,  after  a  few 
years  of  ™pr„ent,  rewarded  by  Martin  V.  with  tte  X  pi 

ctuldren  of  light,  refused  to  perjure  himself  bv  confession  ar„l 
there  could  be  no  escape  for  him  *  contession,  and 

perf!rmSd'!,f  '''>  '"'""'^'^  ""  '^'""^  *^«  C^-<^^'  --<^  ^as 
pertormmg  Its  duty  m  its  own  way,  but  nothing  could  be  further 

from  the    houghts  of  its  most  zealous  member!  than  the  revolu 

tonary  reform  of  Wickliff  and  Huss,  which  would  reduce  tt 

Ohurch  to  apostohc  poverty  and  deprive  it  of  aU  temporal  "t 

Besides  the  doctrinal  errors,  attested  by  abundant  witnessesTw 

was  ample  material  in  Huss's  writings  to  prove  him  a  mo,;  ^! 

ms  tract    De  AUaUone  Bonorum"  in  defence  of  one  of  the  fortv 
five  condemned  WickUffite  articles  which  asserted  Ih^fth    . 

be  a  temporal  lord,  a  prelate,  or  a  bishop.     John  Gerson  one  Tf 

Amongthecardinals  in  the  council,  Ottone  ColonnaTa^fu  S^d 
he  papal  excommunication  which  Huss  had  disregarded   Sal, 

thoroughly  familiar  ^tr^:^^^^::^^,::^  ^h^ ^^ 
IT.— 31  '      '    ' 
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would  be  disregarded  if  so  monstrous  a  proposition  should  be  con- 
ceded. To  the  fathers  of  the  council  nothing  could  well  seem 
more  preposterous.  Then  Michael  de  Causis  had  intercepted  a  let- 
ter, written  by  Huss  from  prison,  in  which  the  ministers  of  the 
council  were  alluded  to  as  the  servants  of  Antichrist,  and  when  this 
was  brought  to  him  by  the  commissioners  he  acknowledged  its 
authenticity.  Besides  aU  this,  he  had  remained  under  excom- 
munication for  suspicion  of  heresy  during  long  years,  during 
which  he  had  constantly  performed  divine  service,  and  he  had 
called  the  pope  an  Antichrist  whose  anathema  was  to  be  disre- 
garded. This  of  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  constituted  him  a  self- 
convicted  heretic* 

It  thus  was  idle  to  suppose  that  the  council,  because  it  had  de- 
posed John  XXIIL,  would  set  free  so  contumacious  a  heretic,  whose 
very  virtues  only  rendered  him  the  more  dangerous.     The  inquis- 
itorial process  must  go  on  to  the  end.     Even  during  the  bitterest 
and  most  doubtful  portion  of  the  contest,  before  the  pope  had 
been  brought  back  to  Constance,  the  successive  steps  of  the  trial 
received  due  attention.     On  April  17  four  new  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  replace  the  previous  ones,  whose  commissions 
from  the  pope  were  held  to  have  expired,  and  the  new  commission 
was  expressly  granted  power  to  proceed  to  final  sentence.     The 
only  doubt  arising  was  whether  the  condemnation  of  Wickliff, 
with  which  the  case  of  Huss  was  inextricably  related,  should  be 
uttered  in  the  name  of  the  pope  or  in  that  of  the  council,  and  its 
publication.  May  4,  in  the  latter  form,  showed  that  the  assembly 
had  no  hesitation  as  to  its  duty  in  stamping  out  the  heresy  of  the 
master  and  of  the  disciple.     The  active  measures  also,  which  dur- 
ing this  period  were  taken  against  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  an  in- 
dication not  to  be  mistaken  of  the  purposes  of  the  council.     Yet 
how  little  the  friends  of  Huss  understood  the  real  position  of  af- 
fairs, and  how  false  hopes  had  been  excited  by  the  rupture  mth 
the  pope,  is  seen  in  their  efforts  at  this  juncture  to  press  the  trial 
to  a  conclusion.     Under  the  procrastinating  policy  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion it  is  quite  possible  that  Huss  would  have  been  left  to  his  soli- 
tary musings  for  a  time  indefinitely  longer,  in  hopes  that  his  resolu- 

-  Jo.  Hus  Monument.  1. 118,128.-Epist.  xliii.  (Ib.71  ^).-Palacky  Documenta, 
pp.  60, 185,  523-8.— Mladenowic  Relatio  (Palacky,  p.  301). 
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«  complaining  of  his  treatmen^Xpl^'  J  ST''"  !  "^- 
ishing  of  hunger  and  thirst,  withou  t3  or  .  f  ''''^  P"'- 
tjon  of  the  safe-conduct  and  of  the  p  e^^d  fX?  t^'  ^^  ^'^'^ 
They  also  remonstrated  aMin^t  th^    .  ,  ^  "^^^  empire, 

to  prejudice  the  case  thtf  :  Votmrrh  "Jr'/"'  ^'""^^^'^'^ 
carried  around  in  bot'tles,  and  tSt  cXblet^e  Td  cf  f'^'^'^^  "^^ 
celebrated  mass.      On  Mav  ifi  fh^  !  confession  and 

that  as  far  back  as  UuZslTuTT  ''^""^  *°  *^^  "'«f*^-* 
See  and  had  been  eJrn^ZfJ^llT'  't"  *'^  «^^^ 
proved  himself  a  heretic,  but  a  herelia^ch  W  T  '"  "'^'  ^'^^^ 
communication  and  pre;ching  foSden'dL  '"'"^  ""^^'^  ^^- 
stance  itself.    As  for  the  .aff  .1    ,;      doctrmes,  even  in  Con- 

pretended  to  haveleen  p«  ^^^^^^^^  !"  ^^^^  --  1^-  it  was 
answer  might  have  shown  wl'  '  '™''-  '^^'^  ^^^^i^e 
those  who  were  to  dSe  ftZT  """"  """'  "^''"'^*^^  P^^J^^ged  by 

ans  presented  a  rejoiS:  ^g  pTmr^d^i;''  *'%^°'^"^' 
pected  in  Constance  fh^f  .  o      •     P^^^Ptitude.     It  was  fully  ex- 

Which  Huss  wouTdTctrrd':  :rbo':tr  r ''-  ^^'^  - 

jas  engrossed  by  the  trial  of  John  X  Jm       u   *™'  '"^'^"«^ 
deposed,  May  29,  and  notified   ^J\^^^^^-' ,^^o  was  at  length 

Sigismundvvasnowpreparf  Li  '  ^^'"'""'^  "^  ^^^^  ^'^*- 
expected  to  take  plalTjfnfand  ^71'^!,^'  «Pain,  which  was 
with  Huss  before  his  departure  trfl  7,^"°  """^  '"^  ''^  '^^^^ 
Probably  the  Bohemians^Sed  hat''  '^  ""  ^"^^^"^'-ble. 
l^e  would  yet  save  their  Sir  On  SaHi  ^'f"^  "^^ 
presented  another  memorial  rait..  .•  .,  ^  ^'  therefore,  they 
safe-conduct  and  aS.  ng^r  tTd^'^^^':^^  the 

entered  during  the  dislssion  !nfV  "  '^'""''-  «'«'«"^"^d 
audience,  wh4  ^raslZty  ;:l^''T'lZ'^^  ^^^  1-bhc 
urged  that  he  should  be  brouXt  fTom  hi,  '    "'"^'  ^"^^«^ 

a  few  days  to  recover  from  h"  1^1  P"'"''  ^^^^^  ^  ^"°^«1 
was  made  of  complving  w^th  tZ  ^'''*\^°'=arceration,  and  a  show 

of  Chlum  had  th^USLf  JXtrdSrf  r  ^^^'^^'^'^ 
order  for  the  transmission  of  Huss  to  Con^fce     S"'''"^  ^" 

^-     TheyreportedthIthe:r;tt?hf:feSo\rr^^^^^^^ 
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he  maintained  that  he  only  agreed  to  do  so  on  such  points  as  he 
could  be  proved  to  have  taught  erroneously.  At  last  he  was 
brought  to  Constance  in  chains  and  confined  in  the  Franciscan 

''"the  routine  of  the  inquisitorial  process  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  further  parley  with  the  accused.    The  articles  of  heresy 
w/re  proved  against  him,  and  if  he  continued  obstinately  to  deny 
them  delivery  to  the  secular  arm  was  a  matter  of  course.    There 
had  been  no'  intention  of  permitting  such  an  innovation  on  the 
regular  procedure  as  a  public  audience,  but  Sigismund  could  see, 
if  the  council  could  not,  that  its  denial  would  have  a  most  unfor- 
tunate influence  on  public  opinion  in  Bohemia  where  in  the  p,-^ 
vailing  i<.norance  as  to  the  inquisitorial  rules,  it  would  be  claimed 
that  the^council  was  afraid  to  face  their  champion  and  was  forced 
to  condemn  him  unheard.     It  could,  m  -hty,  ^ave  -  influence 
on  the  result,  for  the  case  was  already  virtually  decided,  but  Huss  s 
friends  could  not  recognize  this,  and  an  attempt  was  made  without 
success,  to  speculate  on  their  eagerness,  by  a  demand  for  two  thou- 
sand fl;rins  to  defray  the  alleged  expenses.     The  audie"-^J^  J 
followed  were  thus  whoUy  irregular,  and  may  be  briefly  dismissed 
as  in  no  sense  entitled  to  the  importance  which  has  commonly 

been  ascribed  to  them.f  „ 

On  June  6  a  congregation  of  the  council  was  held  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent.     At  first  the  intention  was  to  carry  out  the^rdi- 
nary  inquisitorial  procedure  by  considering,  in  the  absence  of  Huss 
the  artfcles  proved  against  him,  but  Peter  Mladenowic  hastened 
to  John  of  Chlumanlwenceslasof  Duba,  who  forthwith  appealed 
to  Sigismund.    The  latter  at  once  sent  the  Palsgrave  Louis  and 
Frederic  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg  to  the  councd,  with  orders  that 
nSing  should  be  done  until  Huss  was  present  and  his  books 
were  before  them  for  verification.     At  length  therefore,  he  had 
the  lon-dosired  opportunity  of  meeting  his  adversaries  and  de- 
f^d^n^himself  in  pubhc  debate.    The  books  from  which  his  e^ro. 
.   had  been  extracted  were  laid  before  him-his  treatise    Be  Eccle 

*  Von  der  Hardt  lY.  100,  118,  136,  158,  189,  200, 212-13.  .^^S-»  W  «OO^- 
Martene  Thesaur.  II.  1635.-Harduin.  VIII.  280.-Mlaaenowic  Relatio  (Palacky, 

'%TpiItt;xliii.,  .ivii.  (Monument.  I.  71,  72).-Von  der  Hardt  IV.  291,  306-7. 
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away  m  the  discussion  «nH  .>  i.  ^  ^   7  ^^^  ^^7  woi'e 

again  on  the  StHS^d  beii  '"'"''  °"  ''^^  '*^'  ^^^ 

«ions.    Huss  defendeSself  .IZiT'l'''  *^"^  '^"^^  "-- 
of  thought  and  d,aIecticaT  st  /bS'^^^^^  "?/f '"^  •^"'*-- 
the  free  debate  which  he  had 'deb^r^^^     ^^*^  "^"  "'^''•'  ^^'^e 
^;hen  he  left  Prague.    Alt       gftcaiS^oro^^""^^^^^^ 
sided,  endeavored  to  show  fairfess  the  .if  t,         '^''''  ^'^^  P^^" 
ahowlingmob  with  shouts  S^Zlhi^T\^'  *™^^  ^^«--« 
tions  were  incessant,  he  was  baited  o.n    -^™  .^"" '      ^'^^^'•™P- 
frequently  his  replies  weTrdrowned  in  ",      "  "'*'  '^"^^*'°°^'  ^«^^ 
it  was  a  mockery,  but  it  servedT^  ''''■    ^'  "  J"'^^"»!  act 

and  the  Church^^ad  sW  t  j^f' ''"^''^"-'""^^  V  Sigismund, 
with  the  heresiarch.  MtleS  TJ^l'^f  ^"^''^  ^'«^"«-°'» 
tuous  wrangling  Huss  Is  eSful^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  fV'  J^^^  *-"'" 
mght  before  toothache  had  deprived  hif^f    >  *'''^-     '^'^^ 

fever  supervened,  and  six  montts  lA  ^  ''"'P'  ^°  ^"^''^  of 
tim  little  physical  endu™  The  „  -^'"P"'"""^''^*  ^^^  ^^^^ 
the  cardinals  urging  h^  to  V..  ^  Proceedings  terminated  with 

treatment  if  he  loJd  thlw  him  e^J  71^''"'''  ''"  "^^^'^'^"^ 
cil.  He  asked  for  another leaTr  ^  .'  """""^  *^*  "^*^  «oun- 
if  his  arguments  and  author   e^^^^  ^«  -uld  submit 

dmal  Peter  d'AiUy  replied  thlt  T  '"'"^'^'«nt.  To  this  Car- 
doctors  was  that  hrmust  i  r""™°"'  ^''''^  «f  tte 
articles  ascribed  to  hL  hf  ml   "  ^™'  "  P"^"^"^'"»-  t^e 

or  teach  them,  and  ..^^  rlcl  her^^hX  H  """^  ''  ''''''^ 
council  for  the  love  of  God  not  tn  f .      f"''^'^^-     Huss  begged  the 

for  abjuration  meant  tt  renu„eiati"n  oP.  """^^  '"  ~'»-' 
tained,  and  many  of  those  broulf  !  J'"'*  ^'^^^^^^^^  enter- 

Sigismund  askecf him  ^d  !  bectl^T  ^'"^  ^'  ^"^  ""'^'^  ^eld. 
said  had  been  ascribed  to  him  thl'h  T""^""  '''""^  "^'"'^^  ^« 
explain  to  him  the  technical  mea.Z^f  I  ■""'^'  ^""^  ^"^^  ^^d  to 
of  the  council  even  ob  jrtedltl^      '^^,"f '""'     ^^^^  '^^'^^er 

objected  to  the  accused  being  admitted  to  re- 
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cantation,  because  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  but  tbis  ^ould  have 
been  wholly  illegal.     Even  in  the  case  of  relapse  the  heretic  al- 
ways had  a  right  to  confess  and  recant,  and  the  counci   was  not 
to  be  betrayed  into  so  manifest  a  denial  of  justice.     It  was  im- 
possible, in  such  a  crowd  of  eager  persecutors,  to  maintain  the 
egal  forms  in  all  strictness,  and  there  followed  a  number  of  volun- 
tel  accusations  by  individuals,  on  which  an  irregular  discussion 
could  not  be  repressed.     Finally,  as  Huss  was  ^^'i^hdrawn  John  of 
Chlum  succeeded  in  giving  him  a  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand  and 
a  word  of  sympathy.    To  the  forlorn  and  despised  heretic  that 
tolch  and  voice  wer;  a  solace  which  nerved  him  for  the  yet  harder 

trials  of  the  succeeding  weeks.*  ,     ,    ,  ^  ,    .u,  „ttpr 

His  conscientious  endurance  was  now  to  be  tested  to  the  utter- 
most.    The  wise  general  pohcy  of  the  Inquisition,  which  preferred 
a  confessed  penitent  to  a  martyr,  was  specially  appl'<;^ble  m  this 
case,  for  though  Sigismund  and  the  council  ^^^^'^'''"T'f'^" 
Bohemian  fervor  and  obstinacy,  the  dullest  could  see  that  Huss 
confessing  to  having  taught  heresy  and  humbly  seeking  reconciU 
iation  would  dispirit  his  followers,  while  no  one  could  guess  the 
exJl  of  the  conilagration  which  might  spread  from  his  pyr. 
Accordino-lv  efforts  were  redoubled  to  induce  him  to  confess  and 
fecant.    ligismnnd  had  prepared  the  way  by  assuring  him  during 
the  public  audience  that  no  mercy  would  be  shown  him  and  tha 
xTersltent  denial  would  bring  him  to  the  stake,  while  he  was  not 
rotifiel  that  behind  the  bland  promises  of  mercy  fo-ub-sion 
there  lay  a  sentence,  which,  while  expressing  pj  at  his  humb  J 
seekinc.  absolution,  pronounced  him  to  be  pernicious,  scandalou  , 
"id  seditious,  and  'condemned  him  to  degradation  from  the  priest^ 
hood  and  to  perpetual  imprisonment.     The  council  could  do  no 
otherwise,  for'thL,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  P--l^--' Pf^f/^ 
by  the  canons  for  repentant  heretic^,  and  yet  m  estimating  the 

■         .  Jo.  Hus  Monument.  I.  25  ..-Yon  der  Hardt  IV  307  311-29.-Epistt.  .ii., 
XV    xxxvi.  (Monument.  I.  60-3,  69).-Palacky,  pp.  275,  308-15. 

The  attempt  to  deny  to  Huss  the  inalienable  ^^"^^^^^^l^^^^XlesZ 
based  upon  a  mistranslated  passage  of  his  Bohemian  address  to  ^'^  disc  pies,  n 
th  e' Tewas  made  to  assure  them  that  if  he  was  ^0-^  to  abjure,  it  wou^doul^ 
be  with  the  lips  and  not  with  the  heart  (Palacky,  pp.  274,  311).    In  such  matter 
the  council  was  at  the  mercy  of  Huss's  Bohemian  enemies. 
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Boble  firmness  Of  Huss  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  no  intimation 

of  It  seems  to  have  been  made  to  him.*  '-"nauon 

The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Huss's  abjuration  lay  not  so  much 

L.ht  OnT  "^f .''  '^'  *r^'*'  ^  '^  '""''^  -^^'^  h«  ^-d  n^t 
«n  f  ;.K       ^     testimony  his  judges  had  found  him  guilty  of 

and  the  Yitiation  of  the  sacraments  in  polluted  hands  he  denied 
energetica  ly  ever  to  have  held  or  expressed.  Many  o  the  er^ort 
extracted  from  his  works,  moreover,  he  repudiated,  assertinX 

iuTlt     ThtT/'^T'  T'™^°^  ^^''^^  ^^y  Wavated  his 
S  ;.  .\  °'"''^"'°''  ""^  reconciliation  was  confessing  under 

JutL  ttem  Thf"'^  ''  '^^"^  ^^^*^  *^^^^  ---  -'i  tin tb! 

olemr,  f^v'  .  7''  committing  perjury  to  God  in  the  most 

solemn  fashion,  and  to  a  tender  conscience  hke  that  of  Huss  it  was 

worse  than  death.     From  this  dilemma  there  was  no  escape     On 

I?d  Hu!  r        'r  *u'  ^**^'"  ^"^  *^«  P''"*^^  '^f  charactef  whicJ 

For  a  month  the  struggle  continued,  and  no  human  soul  ever 
bore  Itself  with  oftier  fortitude  or  sweeter  or  humbler  chaJ^.  71 
asked  for  a  confessor,  and  intimated  that  he  would  prefer  Stephen 
Palecz,  the  enemy  who  had  hounded  him  to  the  Seath  Palecz 
came  and  heard  his  confession,  and  then  urged  him  to  abjure  sav 
mg  that  he  ought  not  to  mind  the  humihation.  "  The  hi  hatTon 
of  condemnation  and  burning  is  greater,"  rephed  HusI  "  hTw  tL; 
can     fear  humiliation?    But  advise  me:  what  would  you  do  i^ 

Z  .Wo  Id  ""'"^*'^'  ^^"^  '''  ""''  ^°"  '^^  --  ^Cted  to 
you.     Would  you  abjure?"     Palecz  burst  into  tears  and  could 

only  summer,  "  It  is  difficult."    He  wept  again  freely  when  Huss 
«speciaUy  for  calhng  him  a  falsifier.     Another  confessor  was  sent 


*  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  432-33. 


fe  Jof  Tn  ^r    ^  ""  r 'T  ""  ^'''  '°  '"^^'  ^™-"  *^  '''^^'"^^^  necessity  of  con- 
Pre  epto.  of'Zt   H       .T  "'  ""^  ^°=""^"  ^^P'-^'  ^"»-  ^e  fa  Mo" 
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to  him,  who  listened  to  him  kindly  and  gave  him  absolution  with- 
out insisting  on  prehminarv  abjuration,  which  was  a  most  irregular 
concession— indeed,  almost  incredible.    Many  others  were  allowed 
to  visit  him  in  the  hope  of  persuading  him  to  confess  and  recant. 
One  learned  doctor  urged  his  submission,  saying,  "  If  the  council 
told  me  I  had  but  one  eye,  I  would  confess  it  to  be  so,  though  I 
know  I  have  two,"  but  Huss  was  impervious  to  such  example.    An 
Enghshman  adduced  the  precedent  of  the  English  doctors  who  had, 
without  exception,  abjured  the  heresies  of  Wickliff  when  required 
to  do  so ;  but  when  Huss  offered  to  swear  that  he  had  never  held 
or  taught  the  heresies  imputed  to  him,  and  that  he  would  never 
hold  or  teach  them,  his  baffled  advisers  withdrew.* 

The  most  formidable  effort,  however,  was  of  an  official  charac- 
ter.   At  the  final  hearing  of  June  8,  Cardinal  Zabarella  had  prom- 
ised him  that  a  recantation  in  a  form  strictly  hmited  would  be 
submitted  to  him,  and  the  promise  was  fulfilled  in  a  paper  skilfuUy 
drawn  up,  so  as  to  satisfy  his  scruples.     It  represented  him  as 
protesting  anew  that  much  had  been  imputed  to  him  which  he 
had  never  beUeved,  but  that  nevertheless  he  submitted  himself  m 
everything  to  the  correction  and  orders  of  the  council  in  abjuring, 
revoking,  and  retracting,  and  in  accepting  whatever  merciful  pen- 
ance  the  council  might  prescribe  for  his  salvation.     Carefully  as 
this  was  phrased  to  elude  the  difficulty,  Huss  rejected  it  without 
hesitation.     In  some  matters,  he  said,  he  would  be  denying  the 
truth,  in  others  he  would  be  perjuring  himself.     It  were  better  to 
die  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  in  the  effort  to  escape 
momentary  suffering.     Then  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  council- 
supposed  to  be  the  Cardinal  of  Ostia,  the  highest  in  rank  of  the 
Sacred  CoUege-addressed  him  as  his  "  dearest  and  most  cherished 
brother,"  with  the  most  honeyed  persuasiveness,  begging  him  not 
to  confide  too  absolutely  in  his  own  judgment.     In  making  the 
abjuration  it  will  not  be  he  that  condemns  truth,  but  the  council ; 
as  for  perjury,  if  perjury  there  be,  it  will  fall  on  the  heads  of  those 
.  who  exact  it.     Yet  Huss  was  not  to  be  enticed  with  such  allure- 
ments ;  he  could  not  quiet  his  conscience  with  casuistry  such  as 
this  and  he  deliberately  chose  death.     In  daily  expectation  of  the 
dreadful  sentence,  he  quietly  put  his  simple  affairs  in  order.    Peter 

*  Epistt.  XXX.,  xxxi.,  xxxii.  (Monument.  I.  67-8).-Von  der  Hardt  IV.  342-5. 
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mdenowic  the  notary,  had  rendered  him  zealous  service  and 

settSd       n    T  f  '"  ""*y  S"-"^^'-    ^'^  li«l«  debts  were  to  Je 
sett  ed,  and  h.s  books,  apparently  his  only  other  property  wer!  il 

be  d,stnbuted.     Kind  remembrances  wfre  sent'tZtnurerol 

to  nomiast  to  it,  it  they  had  seen  in  him  auffht  renrehpn^iKi»  f^ 
cast  It  aside.  It  was  not  that  he  was  msensille  or  he  d"  c  ^  : 
m  movmg  terms  the  mental  conflicts  and  agony  ^hich  he  end"!!? 
m  his  hopeless  prison,  expecting  each  da^to  be  kd  forth  fo 

rjs  tSinVis:  lyf-  ^^^^^^^-^^ 

option  of  his  disciples,  .r^U'tn^  trLtm  t  ^^ 

rsrs-^d^s  rm-b^F^r^- 

burn.  May  the  Father,  Son,  and  HotTholt  I^^^^^^^^^^^  "  *? 
of  wisdom  and  fortitude  to  nerseverp  fl  T  f  1  ^^  'P'"* 
snares  of  Satan  !"*  Persevere  to  the  end  and  to  escape  the 

appL\c'h?n;ipX:tt5' '''  r  T  p^^^p^"^^^  -*^  *^« 

DossihlP      l^fP!'^^"'^''  °*  Sigismund  rendered  further  delay  im- 
possible.    Yet  effort  was  not  abandoned  tiU  the  last      O.  T^,i    1 

*  Mladenowic  Relatio  (Palackv  n  309^      Pnicff 
-xxix.,  xl.,  xli.  (Monument.  I.  63-66    67    7m   'v     T\""'^'^  """'  ""^^"^• 
Palacky,  pp.  225-34.  '       '   ^^^— ^^^  der  Hardt  IV.  329-30.- 
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most  of  the  latter  were  fraudulently  drawn,  so  as  to  attribute  to- 
Zerors  which  he  had  never  held,  and  he  was  ^movable.     As 
t^SsfresouTce,  later  in  the  same  day,  Sigismund  sent  his  friends 
John  of  Chlum  and  Wenceslas  of  Duba,  with  four  bishops,  to  ask 
MrnVhether  he  would  pe.evere  or  recant,  ^ut  his  -sw- ^^^  a 
firm  as  ever.     To  the  friendly  adjuration  of  John  of  Chlum  ne 
Sied  with  tears  that  he  would  willingly  revoke  anything  m 
;tch  hLould  be  proved  to  have  erred.    The  bishops  pronounced 
him  obstinate  in  error  and  left  him.* 

Thus  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  council  to  «^^  j^^^^^^^^ 
him  were  vain,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  mevitable  final  act 
o  the  raged;.  The  next  day,  July  6,  saw  the  most  gorgeous 
riS^n  record  The  cathedral  of  Constance  was  crowded 
;•  h  tig<  m^ratd  his  nobles,  the  great  officers  of  the  emp^e 
^1  th'eir  insignia,  the  prelates  in  their  splendid  robes.    While 

mass  was  sung,  Huss,  as  an  f ---y^irelSa  ed  b2 
at  the  door:  when  brought  in  he  was  placed  on  an  elevated  bencn 
tyttatle  on  which  stofd  a  coffer  containing  P-  ^^  -^-^t. 
After  some  preliminaries,  including  a  sermon  by  the  Bishop  ot 
Lodf  in  whidi  he  assured  Sigismund  that  the  events  of  that  day 
toi  confer  on  him  immortal  glory  the  ^^^^J^t,^- 
was  convicted  were  recited.    In  vam  he  protested  that  he  believea 
/«bstantiation  and  in  the  validity  of  the  -cra-ent  m  pa- 
nted hands     He  was  ordered  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  on  his  per- 
sSng  L  beals  were  told  to  silence  him,  but  ^-^V^^^^^^^^ 
!       A  ,r.  ..f+pr  protests     The  sentence  was  then  read  m  the 

and  those  which  had  been  proved  by  witnesses.    He  was  «leciarea 

^1    1        «  Qift  17^  —Von  der  Hardt  IV.  345-6,  386. 
*  Mladenowic  Relatio  (Palacky,  pp.  316-17).- V  on  aer 

.    -Palacky,  p.  560.  concessions  offered  to  Huss  it  is 

To  appreciate  properly  the  extent  ot  tne  abiuration  which 

necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  elaborately  ^^f  \  ^^^^^^^^^  ,,,  ,,e  avoid- 

the  inquisitors  were  accustomed  to  use  so^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^_ 

ance  of  the  penalties  of  relapse,  and  to  foice  the  pern  SententU 

heretics.     See  Modus  Procedendi  i^^^^^l.^''^^'^^^^^^ 

Inq.  Tolosan.  p.  215.-Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  pp.  92-3  (£d.  Douais) 
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and  with  broken  vole  111?  tw\  '  ^T'^  *°  *^^  «^^^^d, 
errors  which  he  had  never  enteli.  ^%7J''/«t  confess  the 
when  the  b.hops  interruptrM^'iy:^^^^^  ^H 

ong  enough  for  he  was  obstinate  i^  Ss  W,  b7  1  ""'''^ 
m  the  usual  manner   strinn^ri  ^t  C^  -^'    ^®  ^''^^  degraded 

fingers  scraped;  bulUenThe  '!  ''°'''°'"^  ^^^*"A  his 
absurd  quarrel  aros  iX  tleTr  ''''  '"  '^  "^^^P^^^^  °f  an 
should  be  shaved  with  a  i  t^  the  In"  'V''''''''  '"^^  ^-^ 
«cssors.     Scissors  won  the  dL  andV  '  ^'  '^"''"'y'''^  ^'^^1^ 

Then  on  his  head  was  placed  at2.  ^^'  •^"*  ''^  ^'^  l^air. 

adorned  with  painted  deS  aL Z  i  ''"''"T^'  '  '''''''  ''^  "^'^SK 
-arch."  In  accordance^tr  the  unt"'' ^' " ^^^^  ^«  *^^«  W 
y  by  the  secular  authoTi  Lter^  jrlr^"  ^*'  P^-^d- 
soon  as  the  ecclesiastical  court  h.^^  '^'^^^I'ded  as  necessary.  As 
handed  hinx  over,  the  laws  a^liL^^^^^^^^  ^"^  '  ^-^tic  and 

Sigismund,  it  is    rue,  nZhf  W  ^r^^'"^*^*^ ''^  ^^^«'^«'^l^^es. 

days,  but  this  would  havefeen'unr^^r'  '''  *^"^''"*^°^  ^-  «- 
unfavorable  comment.     There  hadT    ,'' ^  ^""*^  ^^«^^^^  ^«st 

opportunity  for  resipiscence  and  tht""  '^"''^'"^  ^"^P'^ 
recant  up  to  the  lighting  of  the  f.!  .°""If  '^""^'^  *'^^3's  still 
ably  be  hoped  froS  furfher  11^     '     ^°*^^''^  '^^^  ^^^on- 

ordered  the  Palsgrave  Louis  to  tH  '^l  ^"  ^^^^-efore  briefly 

do  to  him  as  to  !  here«  .  \1    XT  S  '''x^^^"*  -^  *^- 
penal  vogt  of  Constance,  "Yo^t  take  b  '  ^""'^'  *^«  '"i" 

"s  and  burn  him  a^  a  heretic  "Tb      J™  ''  ^"''^'^^  «^  both  of 
council  calmly  turned  to  othl  J  ''''''  ^^'^  ^°'"t^'  ^nd  the 

-ere,,  b„t  the  te«  of  the  selVcrat^rV'!,  "^'^"^^^^  adjuration" 
clause.    It  nnay  well  have  been  omitted  .^rsf    ^     ."  '^''  ''"'"  '^''"'«i"^  "o  such 
■ncnrred  sufficient  obloquy  butThe       "' ®'S:'™"°<i'"equest,  as  he  had  already 
of  Jerome  of  P^gue  (y:ni';HaSt "^ ^r"""  '^  "°''^-^'«  -  the  s:^rn2 
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at  their  head,  and  a  vast  crowd,  including  many  nobles,  prelates 
and  cardinals.    The  route  followed  was  circuitous  ^^^  •^''der  ^^* 
he  might  be  carried  past  the  episcopal  palace,  m  front  of  which 
his  books  were  burning,  whereat  he  smiled.     Pity  from  man  there 
was  none  to  look  for,  but  he  sought  comfort  on  high,  repeatmg   o 
himself, "  Christ  Jesus,  Son  of  the  living  God,  have  mercy  upon  me . 
and  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  stake  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
prayed.    He  was  asked  if  he  wished  to  confess,  and  said  that  he 
would  gladly  do  so  if  there  were  space.     A  wide  circle  was  formed, 
and  Ulrich  Schorand,  who,  according  to  custom,  had  been  provi- 
dently empowered  to  take  advantage  of  any  final  weakening 
came- forward,  saying,  "Dear  sir  and  master,  if  yo"^-f  J^^?^ 
your  unbehef  of  heresy,  for  which  you  must  suffer,  I  will  wil  ingly 
hear  your  confession;  but  if  you  will  not,  you  know  nght  weU 
that  according  to  canon  law,  no  one  can  admmister  the  sacra- 
ment to  a  heretic."    To  this  Huss  answered,  "  It  is  -t  necessary : 
iL  no  mortal  sinner."     His  paper  crown  fell  off  and  he  smiled 
as  his  guards  replaced  it.    He  desired  to  take  leave  of  his  keepers, 
"dTen  they  were  brought  to  him  he  thanked  them  for  their 
kiness,  saying  that  they  had  been  to  him  rather  ^-thers  than 
iailers.     Then  he  commenced  to  address  the  crowd  in  German, 
teUinc  them  that  he  suffered  for  errors  which  he  did  not  hold, 
sworn  to  by  perjured  witnesses  ;  but  this  could  not  be  permitted, 
ald^e  was  cut^short.    When  bound  to  the  stake  a^  two  cart 
loads  of  fagots  and  straw  were  piled  up  around  him  the  pals 
grte  and  vogt  for  the  last  time  adjured  him  to  ^ bj-e     Even  yet 
he  could  have  saved  himself,  but  he  only  repeated    1-t J^e J.ad 
been  convicted  by  false  witnesses  of  errors  never  entertained  by 
him      They  clapped  their  hands  and  then  withdrew  and  the  exe- 
c^oners  applieTthe  fire.     Twice  Huss  was  ^^^^^'^Jl^-f^;^ 
''  Christ  Jesus,  Son  of  the  living  God,  have  ™*^rcy  ^P^^^.'    '\"^ 
a  wind  springing  up  and  blowing  the  flames  and  smoke  into  his 
ariled'further  utterance,  but  his  head  was  seen  to  shake 

.  and  his  lips  to  move  while  one  might  '^^^^^ ^^' f^'^'ZieZZ 
ternoster.'  The  tragedy  was  over ;  the  sorely-tried  -'^l  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
from  its  tormentors,  and  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  refoimer 
could  not  refuse  to  him  the  praise  that  no  philosopher  oto\A^^ 
faced  death  with  more  composure  than  he  had  shown  ^^  hi  dread 
lul  extremity.    No  faltering  of  the  voice  had  betrayed  an  inteinal 
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Struggle     Palsgrave  Louis,  seeing  Huss's  mantle  on  the  arm  of 

shouk  yt"  '^'^''"^'^r'"''  "'■''''■"'^  '*  '^'•«^^^  "'^t»  tJ^^  fl^^ie^  lest  it 

sate  him   "wTll    "  '  ""''  "'^'  P''""'^^'^  ^^«  "^^  *«  --Pe- 
sate  him.     With  the  same  view  the  body  was  carefully  reduced 

to  ashes  and  thrown  into  the  Rhine,  and  even  the  eart'L  around 
the  stake  was  dug  up  and  carted  off;  yet  the  Bohemians  lon^ 
hovered  around  the  spot  and  carried  home  fragments  of  the  neiJ 
boring  clay  which  they  reverenced  as  relics  of  their  martt     The 
next  day  thanks  were  returned  to  God,  in  a  solemn  procelion  in 
which  figm-ed  Sigismund  and  his  queen,  the  princes^^d  nobles 
nineteen  cardinals,  two  patriarchs,  seventy-seven  bishops  and  3 
the  clergy  o   the  council.     A  few  days  later  Sigismundf  who  had 
delayed  his  departure  for  Spain  to  see  the  matter  concluded  Teft 
Constance,  feehng  that  his  work  was  done  *  ' 

The  long-continued  teaching  of  the  Church,  that  persistent  hpr 
esy  was  the  one  crime  for  which  there  could  be  no  raX  ort 
cuse,  seemed  to  deprive  even  the  wisest  and  purest  oLh  power  of 
reasoning  where  it  was  concerned.  There  was  no  hesitatron  ,^ 
adimttmg  that  the  pestilent  heresy  of  the  HussiterwL  ted  bv 
the  simoniacal  corruptions  of  the  Eoman  curia,  wherebv  manv 

be  eradicated  until  a  thorough  reformation  was  effected.     Yet  -n 
place  of  drawing  from  this  the  necessary  deduction,  the  feeW  of 

he  councd  IS  reflected  by  its  historian  in  the  blasphemous  ™fen 
tat  on  of  Christ  as  recording  with  satisfaction  the  hideous  details 
of  the  execution,  and  as  saying  that  the  wicked  soul  of  tl  herel 
commenced  m  temporal  flame  the  torment  which  it  wouW  su^r 
hrough  eternity  in  hell.  The  trial,  in  fa.t,  had  been  conducfed 
n  accordance  with  the  universally  received  practice  in  such  cases 
he  only  exceptions  being  in  favor  of  the  accused.     If  the  relit' 

as  inevitable,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  system  and  not  of  the 
judges,  and  their  consciences  might  well  feel  satisfled.f 

aot.  IV.  in.  627).  135-6)._Andreffi  Ratispon.  Chron.  (Pez  Thes.  Anec- 

1,  181-2).     It  ,s  simply  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  ecclesiastical 
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Great  was  the  disgust  of  the  orthodox  when  they  learned  that 
this  pious  Yiew  of  the  matter  was  not  entertained  m  Prague,  and 
t  required  the  most  positive  assurances  of  eye-witnesses  t.  make 
them  beheve  the  incredible  fact  that,  from  king  to  peasant  m  Bo- 
ht^a  tire  was  practical  unammity  .n  tl.e  ^ehef  that  he  who 
had  been  condemned  and  executed  as  a  heretic  was  a  martyr, 
that  the  popular  songs  sung  in  the  streets  represented  him  as  one 
who  had  shed  his  blood  for  Christ,  and  that  he  was  mserted  in 
i  calendar  of  saints,  with  his  feast  on  July  6,  the  day  of  his  ex- 
ecution     The  good  fathers,  however,  were  not  long  m  finding, 
from  indubitable  evidence,  that  they  had  made  a  grave  mistake 
as  to  the  Bohemian  temper,  and  that  they  had  only  succeeded  in 
inflaming  the  disease  which  they  had  sought  to  eradicate     As 
soonTthe  defiance  excited  in  Bohemia  could  be  learned  in  Con- 
stance the  council  made  haste  to  write,  July  26,  to  thej^uthoritie. 

her:  protesting  th.t  Huss  and  ^^^.^^^f/^^^^lXX:':tl 
with  all  tenderness,  that  the  persistent  heresy  of  the  former  had 
forced  his  delivery  to  the  secular  court  for  judgment  and  that  aU 
similar  heretics  would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.    The  Bohe 
rans  were  exhorted  to  justify,  by  similar  persecution  the  good 
"iTon  of  their  orthodoxy  which  the  council  had  formed  fro-  ^^ 
Xort  of  the  Bishop  of  Litomysl,  whose  popular  name  of  Iron 
John  sufficiently  indicates  his  inflexibility.     This  good  opinion 
tt  n  "tstaine'd  when  a  protest  was  received  fromjh^^--^^ 
If  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  hastily  drawn  up  as  soon  a    the  new 
o   fhe  execution  had  reached  them-a  protest  -h-h  ^he  counc^^^ 
nromDtlv  ordered  to  be  burned.     Its  letter  of  July  26  led  to  the 
Zcln  of  a  national  assembly  in  -^f  ^-j/^^^^ 
framed  and  received  the  signatures  of  nearly  five  hundred  barons 
knShts    and  gentlemen.     In  this  they  asserted  their  behef    n 
S  purity  and  orthodoxy;  that  he  had  unjustly  been  pu   to 
Jeir.  i™out  confession  or  lawful  conviction  ;  that  Jerome  they 
Ipl  d  had  shared  the  same  fate;  that  the  defamation  of  the 
SSm  for  heresy^a^Jheworkon^rs^d  that  any  one  who 

,„,™aence  of  t.e  Mm.  Ages  ^-^^ZZl^:^::^^ 
Huss  and  Jerome  as  exceptional.    Even  so  well  mtorme 

ler  does  not  hesitate  to  say  "Hussens  \«"™^,7';^;;~i-Encyklop, 
damaligen  Rechts  gemesseu,  ein  warer  Jushzmord     (He.zogs  Keal        y 


VI.  392). 
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asserted  it,  saving-  Sigismund,  Hed  in  his  throat,  was  the  vilest  of 
traitors  and  the  worst  of  heretics,  and  as  such  they  would  prose- 
cute him  before  the  future  pope.  A  more  dangerous  symptom  of 
rebeUion  was  a  pledge  signed  by  the  magnates,  agreeing  that  aU 
priests  should  be  allowed  to  preach  freely  the  truths  of  Scripture 
that  no  bishop  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  them  unless 
they  taught  errors,  and  that  no  excommunications  or  interdicts 
from  abroad  should  be  received  or  observed.* 

This  was  firing  at  long  range  with  no  result  but  mutual  exac- 
erbation, and  it  was  probably  the  stimulus  of  Bohemian  disaffec- 
tion which  led  the  council  about  this  time  to  act  vigorously  in  the 
case  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  Bohemian  nobles  had  erro- 
neously believed  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  Huss 

Jerome  of  Prague  stands  before  us  as  one  of  those  meteoric 
natures  which  would  be  dismissed  by  the  student  as  half  mythical 
If  the  substantial  facts  which  are  on  record  did  not  fix  the  details 
of  his  career  with  an  exactness  leaving  no  room  for  doubt.     Born 
at  Prague,  his  early  training  was  received  at  a  time  when  men's 
minds  were  beginning  to  waver  in  the  confusion  of  the  Great 
Schism,  and  under  the  impulsion  of  the  Wicklifiite  writings.    About 
the  year  1400  he  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  Huss  and 
thereafter  he  continued  to  be  the  steadfast  adherent  and  supp'orter 
Alrl/dv^^^f  P^™*''n'j'  '^'^"'*  '^"  corruptions  of  the  Church. 
wS;b  /r^'i""''^"''  H^^^^-^lberg,  and  Cracow-at  aU  of 
which  he  had  been  decorated  with  the  honors  of  the  universities- 
he  had  disturbed  the  philosophic  calm  of  the  schools  with  his  sub- 
leties  on  the  theory  of  universals  ;  at  Paris,  indeed,  the  disturb- 
ance had  gone  so  far  that  John  Gerson,  the  chanceU;r  of  the  ul 
ver  ity,  had  driven  him  forth,  perhaps  retaining  a  grudge  whiSi 
exp  ains  his  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  his  old  ant!gorfst     fit 
restless  spirit  left  scarce  a  region  of  the  known  civliz'd  worid 
unvisited.     At  Oxford,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  wSh^  he 

T         T5  ^        iv.  4»j  yu,  494-7.— Palacky  Documenta,  pp.  580-4  ^c)^-A 

-Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar.  Bell.  Hussit.  (Ludewig  VI.  136).  ' 

The  temper  of  the  Bohemians  had  been  excited   a  f^^v^  ^...    u  4^ 
ing  of  H„3,  ,y  ,,e  news  that  in  Ol.Ut.  a  Z^  o/;!!?,^  )  L  T 
scnbed  as  a  zealous  follower  of  God  had  been  within  fh»  ^    T  '  ^^" 

W.  a„ested,  to.„ed,  convicted.  .d1,"::d.-PrS rur^^^^^^^^^ 
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had  copied  with  his  own  hand  the  Dialogus  and  the  Trialogus, 
and  had  carried  those  outpourings  of  revolt  to  Prague,  where  they 
added  fresh  fuel  to  the  rapidly  rising  fires  of  Bohemian  insubordi- 
nation.   On  a  second  visit  he  had  been  seized  as  a  heretic,  and  had 
escaped  through  the  intervention  of  the  University  of  Prague.    In 
Palestine  he  had  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Saviour  and  had 
bent  in  reverence  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     In  Lithuania  he  had 
sought  to  convert  the  heathen.     In  Kussia  he  had  endeavored  to 
win  over  the  schismatic  Greek.     In  Poland  and  Hungary  he  had 
scattered  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff  and  Huss.    Driven  out  of  Hun- 
gary, in  1410,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  m  prison  in  Vienna,  by 
the  papal  inquisitor  and  episcopal  official,  for  teaching  Hussitism 
and  infecting  with  it  the  university  of  that  city.     His  trial  was 
commenced  and  a  day  was  set  for  its  hearing,  prior  to  which  he 
was  allowed  his  liberty  on  his  oath  not  to  leave  the  city,  under 
pain  of  excommunication.     Claiming  that  an  extorted  oath  was 
of  no  force,  he  escaped,  and  from  Olmiitz  wrote  a  free-and-easy 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Passau,  suggesting  that  the  prosecutors 
ajid  witnesses  may  be  sent  to  Prague,  where  the  trial  can  be  fin- 
ished.    The  excommunication,  indeed,  followed  him  to  Prague, 
but  in  the  tumultuous  condition  of  Bohemia  it  gave  him  no  trouble, 
though  the  University  of  Vienna  wrote  to  the  University  of 
Prague  that  by  remaining  more  than  a  year  under  the  excommu- 
nication he  had  incurred  the  guilt  of  heresy,  for  which  he  ought 
to  be  condemned ;   and  meanwhile  the  converts  whom  he  had 
made  in  Vienna  continued  to  give  occupation  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  university  which  interfered  in  their. behalf  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  heresy.     In  the  stirring  events  which  followed,  his 
restless  and  aggressive  spirit  would  not  allow  him  to  be  inactive, 
and  the  popular  impression  of  his  reckless  audacity  is  shown  in 
the  story  of  his  hanging  the  papal  bulls  of  indulgence  around  the 
neck  of  a  strumpet  and  carrying  her  to  the  place  where  they  were 
to  be  burned.     In  1413  he  again  visited  Poland,  where  in  a  short 
•time  he  succeeded  in  causing  an  unprecedented  excitement,  and 
was  speedily  sent  back  to  Prague.     His  whole  life  had  been  spent 
in  inteUectual  digladiation,  from  his  youthful  philosophic  contests 
to  the  maturer  struggles  with  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
hierarchy.     A  layman,  not  in  holy  orders  and  unfurnished  with 
priestly  gown  and  tonsure,  he  had  preached  to  admiring  crowds 
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of  Majjars  Poles,  and  Czechs ;  nor  was  he  whoUy  unskilled  in 

the  use  of  the  arms  of  the  flesh.     On  his  trial  he  admitted  thit 

he  had  once  been  drawn  into  a  quarrel  with  some  monks   n  a 

monastery  when  two  of  them  attacked  him  with  swords  and  he 

defended  bmself  successfully  with  a  weapon  hiZ  s'natched 

f^om  the  hand  of  a  bystander.     His  enemies,  indeed,  accused  ht 

friar  anTofTv".  ~f'  '^""'^  ^  ^^^^^  -^  I>-i-c  " 
mar  and  of  having  been  only  prevented  by  force  from  stabbi«<. 

ham  to  the  death.     AU  of  his  contemporaries  bear  testimony  t! 

his  wonderful  powers.     His  commandino-  presence  hi.  o-^t! 

eyes,  his  sable  hair  and  flowing  beard,  lifrepl/iCS 

over  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contapf  •  wiiii^  i.-        ■        . 
stores  of  learning,  his  unmatched  TZss^'S  ^!  ^ZZ 
his  inteUect,  rendered  him  an  enemy  of  the  Church  onln^ 
gree  less  dangerous  than  the  steadfai  and  itreprchaS  Huts  *" 
Jerome  had  watched  from  Prague  the  fate  of  his  fr  end  w^^h 
daily  increasing  anxiety,  and  when  the  rupture  between  ^olTnd 
council  seemed  to  promise  immunity  for  the  oBnoMu^,^n?\ 
archical  corruption  he  could  not  resis^i  the  tempE  tTai/in  h  " 

throw  of  the  evils  which  he  had  so  long  combated  April  / 1415 
he  came  secretly  to  Constance,  but  speedily  found  ho™  ,t  ' 
were  his  hopes  and  how  dangerousVas 'thrrtlS^eTof  U^ 
place  Christann  of  Prachaticz,  one  of  Huss's  chief  Lc  pies  had 
r  cent ly  ventured  to  visit  Constance,  had  been  arrested  and  artf 

SL:  nlT:f  ;?B?-.^  P-r '^  ^^^-^  him,  wh;n  on te 
unTZ      Z\  ^«I'emian  ambassadors  he  had  been  libe-ated 

under  oath  to  present  himself  when  summoned_an  oatF  wh  ch 

tented  ht;'  '^f  P-''-P*l3^  --P-g  to  Bohemia.  Jerom^  con 
tented  himself  with  posting  a  notice  on  the  walls  afflrmint  th. 

aTedt7alfS:-kt:  ^t^^  "  ^^  *^  neber;:^^^^ 
a  moth  hoverinTrrrd  ^ ^Z^:^^::;^:^ 
Constance,  where,  April  7,  he  affixed  another  notice  on  the'hurch 

«  B.h.e^  1885,  pp.  108-9.-Schr5dl,  Passavia  Sao:;  pp  ful    "  ''"'"'^'^ 
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doors  addressed  to  Sigismund  and  the  council.     It  staced  that  he 
had  come  of  his  own  free  will  to  answer  all  accusations  of  heresy 
and  if  convicted  he  was  ready  to  endure  the  penalty,  but  he  asked 
a  safe-conduct  in  coming  and  going,  and  if  incarcerated  or  treated 
with  violence  during  his  stay  the  council  would  be  committing  m- 
iustice  of  which  he  could  not  suspect  so  many  learned  and  wise 
inen     This  senseless  bravado  is  only  to  be  explained  by  his  er- 
ratic temperament,  and  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  pre- 
cautions as  to  his  safety.    He  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  on 
April  9,  after  obtaining  from  the  Bohemians  at  Constance  testi- 
monial letters,  he  escaped  from  the  city,  none  too  soon,  for  the 
officials  were  in  search  of  his  lodgings,  which  they  discovered  a 
few  days  after  at  the  Gutjar,  in  St.  Paul  Street,  where  m  h^ 
haste  he  had  left  behind  him  the  significant  memento  of  a  sword. 
This  time  he  no  longer  trifled  with  fate,  but  travelled  rapidly  tow- 
ards Bohemia.     At  Hirsau,  however,  his  impetuous  temper  led 
liim  into  a  discussion  in  which  he  stigmatized  the  council  as  a 
svnaeo-ue  of  Satan.     He  was  seized  April  24,  and  the  papers 
found  upon  him  betrayed  him.     John  of  Bavaria  threw  him  mto 
the  castle  of  Sulzbach,  notified  the  council  of  his  capture,  and 
in  obedience  to  its  commands  he  was  forthwith  carried  thither 

in  chains."*  ,  .  ,  ,        „i 

Meanwhile  the  council  had  responded  to  his  appeal  by  pub- 
lishing April  18,  a  formal  inquisitorial  citation  summoning  him, 
as  a  suspected  and  defamed  heretic,  the  suppression  of  ^^hom  was 
its  chief  duty,  to  appear  for  trial  within  fifteen  days,  in  default  of 
which  he  would  be  proceeded  against  in  contumacy.     A  sate-con- 
duct  was  offered  him,  but  it  was  expressly  declared  subject  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  faith.    Unaware  of  his  capture,  on  May  2  a  new 
citation  was  pubhshed  and  his  trial  as  contumacious  was  ordered 
and  this  was  repeated  on  the  4th.     On  May  24  his  captors  brought 
him  to  the  city  loaded  with  chains,  and  took  him  to  the  Francis- 
can convent,  where  a  tumultuous  congregation  of  the  councU 
■   greeted  his  arrival.    Here  Gerson  gratified  his  rancor  against  hi 
old  opponent,  loudly  berating  him  for  having  taugl^t  false  y  at 
Paris,  Heidelberg,  and  Cologne,  and  the  rectors  of  the  two  latter 

•  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  108-5, 134fck-Palacky  Documenta,  p.  541-2.-Richen- 
tals  Ci-onik,  p.  78.-Lau.-.  Byzyn.  Diar.  Bell.  Hussit.  anu.  1415  (Ludew,g  VI.  132). 
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«nmrsities  corroborated  the  accusations.  His  replies  were  sharp 
and  ready  but  were  drowned  in  the  roar  of  fresh  charges,  min 
gled  w,th  shouts  of  "  Burn  him !  Burn  him !"  Thence  he  was  car- 
ried to  a  dungeon  in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  was 
chained  hand  and  foot  to  a  bench  too  high  for  him  to  sit  on  and 
for  two  days  he  was  fed  on  bread  and  water,  until  his  friends  as- 
certained his  place  of  imprisonment  and  made  interest  with  the 
jailer  o  give  him  better  food.  He  soon  fell  dangerously  sick 
and  asked  for  a  confessor,  after  which  he  was  less  rigorousl  fet 
tered,  but  he  never  left  the  prison  except  for  audienc!  and  eLu- 

Stephen  Palecz,  Michael  de  Causis,  and  the  rest  were  ready 
with  their  accusations,  nor  could  there  be  difficulty  in  accumulat- 
ing a  mass  of  testimony  sufficient  to  convict  twenty  such  Ten  as 

proX  t,        '™'  '''''''''''  ^'•'^^  '"^  *^«  -g-^i-  -1-« 

sS  S'th  T'^'T''''''  '^'^'^'^^  ^™  '^'''^  ^^'^  learned  and 
skilful  than  Huss;  but,  briUiant  as  was  his  defence  when  under 

examination,  his  nervous  temperament  unfitted  him  to  bear  like 

tTeTv'h":  ^''"^f '•-*^'^  -W.  Sometimes  with  dialectic' sul 
tlety  he  turned  his  examiners  to  ridicule,  at  others  he  vacillated 
between  obduracy  and  submission.     Finluy  he  weakened  Iter 

lest  trLT'  'u  "'^'"^''"^  ^"'^^^^  ^'  '^^  Bohemians  dout 
less  led  the  council  to  mcrease  the  pressure.     On  September  11  he 

was  brought  before  the  assembly,  where  he  read  a  lolg  an"  e  ab 

tracted  him,  and  his  earnest  exposition  of  Scripture  truths  had  led 

him  to  believe  that  such  a  man  could  not  teach  heresy.     He  couW 

no  believe   hat  the  thirty  articles  condemned  by  the  coundl  we  e 

eaUy  Huss  s,  until  he  had  obtained  a  book  in  Huss's  own  hind 

oti-  '''':i''T''^S  tHem  article  by  article  he  found  th^m 

to  be  so.    He  therefore  spontaneously  and  of  free  wUl  condemned 

them  some  of  them  as  heretical,  others  as  erroneous  otheS!! 

scandalous.     He  also  condemned  the  forty-five  article    ofwick 

^ff,  he  submitted  himself  wholly  to  the  council,  he  condemned 

signed  him.     He  did  not  even  shrink  from  a  deeper  de^radatinr, 
He  wrote  to  BohemiathatHussha^be^         eLutXthat'e 

'  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  119, 134, 139, 142, 148-9,  216-18. 
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had  become  convinced  of  his  friend's  errors  and  could  not  defend 

them.* 

This  was  not  a  strictly  formal  abjuration  such  as  was  custom- 
arily required  of  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition,  yet  it  might  have 
sufficed.     It  was  read  before  a  private  congregation  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  some  more  pubUc  humihation  was  needed.     At  the  next 
general  session,  therefore,  September  23,  Jerome  Avas  placed  in 
the  pulpit,  where  he  repeated  his  recantation,  with  an  explanation 
of  an  expression  in  it,  adding  a  recantation  of  his  theory  of  Uni- 
versals,  and  winding  up  by  a  solemn  oath  of  abjuration  in  which 
he  invoked  an  eternal  anathema  on  aU  who  wandered  from  the  • 
faith  and  on  himself  if  he  should  do  so.     He  had  been  told  that 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  Bohemia,  but  might  select 
some  Swabian  monastery  in  which  to  reside,  on  condition  that  he 
should  write  home,  over  his  hand  and  seal,  that  his  teaching  and 
that  of  Huss  were  false  and  not  to  be  foUowed.     This  he  promised 
to  do,  as,  indeed,  he  had  already  done,  but  he  was  remanded  to  his 
prison,  though  his  treatment  was  somewhat  less  harsh  than  bef ore.f 
Had  the'^council  been  wise,  it  would  have  treated  him  as  len- 
iently as  possible.     A  dishonored  apostate,  his  power  of  evil  was 
gone,  and  generosity  would  have  been  policy.     The  canons,  how- 
ever, prescribed  harsh  prison  for  converted  heretics,  whose  con- 
version was  always  regarded  as  doubtful,  and  the  assembled  fa- 
thers  Avere  too  bigoted  to  be  wise.      The  zealots  converted  the 
apostate  to  a  martyr,  whose  steadfast  constancy  redeemed  his 
temporary  weakness,  and  regained  for  him  the  forfeited  influence 
over  the  imagination  of  his  disciples. 

His  remorse  was  not  long  in  showing  itself.  Stephen  Palecz, 
Michael  de  Causis,  and  his  other  enemies  who  were  still  hovering 
around  his  prison,  soon  got  wind  of  his  self-accusation.     John 

-  Richentals  Cronik  p.  79.— Theod.Vrie  Hist.  Concil.  Constant.  Lib.  vi.  Dist. 
12.-Theod.  a  Niem  de  Vita  Joann.  PP.  XXHI.  Lib.  iii.  c.  8.-Palacky  Docu- 

>    menta,  pp.  596-9.  . 

t  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  501-7.— Richentals  Cronik  p.  79.-In  the  final  ofticial 
articles  drawn  up  against  Jerome  by  the  Promotor  HmreticcB  Pramtatis,  his  abso- 
lute refusal  to  write  to  Bohemia,  after  promising  to  do  so,  is  made  a  special 
point  of  accusation.  Yet  his  letter  to  that  effect,  of  September  12,  is  still  on  rec- 
ord, and  in  his  last  defiant  address  to  the  council  he  speaks  of  liaving  written 
it  under  fear  of  burning,  and  now  desires  to  withdraw  it  (V.  d.  Hardt  IV.  688,  761). 
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Gerson,  whose  hostility  seems  to  have  been  insatiable,  readily 
made  himself  their  mouthpiece,  and  in  a  learned  dissertation  on 
the  essentials  of  revocations  called  the  attention  of  the  council, 
October  29,  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  that  of  Jerome! 
Some  Carmelites,  apparently  arriving  from  Prague,  furnished  new 
accusations,  and  demands  were  made  that  he  be  required  to  an- 
swer additional  articles.     Some  of  the  Cardinals,  ZabareUa,  Pierre 
d'Ailly,  Giordano  Orsini,  Antonio  da  Aquileia,  on  the  other  hand, 
labored  with  the  council  to  procure  his  liberation,  but  on  bein^ 
actively  opposed  by  the  Germans  and  Bohemians  and  accused  ol 
receivmg  bribes  from  the  heretics  and  King  Wenceslas,  they  aban- 
doned the  hopeless  defence.     Accordingly,  February  24,  1416  a 
new  commission  was  appointed  to  hold  an  inquisition  on  him 
The  whole  ground  was  gone  over  again  in  examining  him,  from 
the  Wickliffite  heresies  to  his  exciting  rebellion  in  Prague  and 
contumaciously  enduring  the  excommunication  incurred  in  Vienna 
April  27  the  commissioners  made  their  report,  and  the  Promotor 
JfcBretiGCB  Pravitatis,  or  prosecutor  for  heresy,  accompanied  it 
with  a  long  indictment  enumerating  his  offences.     Jerome,  re- 
solved on  death,  had  recovered  his  audacity;  he  not  only,  in  spite 
of  his  recantation,  denied  that  he  was  a  heretic,  but  complained 
of  unjust  imprisonment  and  claimed  to  be  indemnified  for  ex- 
penses and  damages.     His  marvellous  dialectical  dexterity  had 
evidently  nonplussed  the  slower  intellects  of  his  examiners,  who 
had  found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  his  subtlety,  for  the 
council  was  asked,  in  conclusion,  to  diminish  the  diet  on  which  he 
was  described  as  feasting  gluttonously,  and  by  judicious  starva- 
tion, the  proper  torment  of  heretics,  to  bring  him  to  submission 
Moreover,  authority  was  asked  to  use  torture  and  to  force  him  to 
answer  definitely  yes  or  no  to  all  questions  as  to  his  behef.     If 
then  he  continues  contumaciously  to  deny  what  has  been  or  may 
be  proved  against  him,  he  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm 
m  accordance  with  the  canon  law^,as  a  pertinacious  and  incorrio-i- 
ble  heretic.     Thus  with  Jerome,  as  with  Huss,  the  invariable  prhi- 
ciple  of  inquisitorial  procedure  w^as  applied,  that  the  denial  of  heret- 
ical opinions  w^as  simply  an  evidence  and  an  aggravation  of  guilt.* 

:  ^«^  ^^'  Hardt  III.  IV.  39;  IV.  634-91.-Laur.  Byzyn  Diar.  Bell.  Hussit 
(Ludewig  VI.  137-8). 
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In  this  case,  more  than  in  that  of  Hubs,  the  council  seems  to 
have  taken  upon  itself  the  part  of  an  inquisitorial  tribunal,  with 
its  commissioners  simply  as  examiners  to  take  testimony,  possibly 
because  Jerome  had  refused  to  accept  them  as  judges  on  account 
of  enmity  towards  him.     There  is  no  evidence  that  it  consented 
to  the  superfluous  infamy  of  torturing,  or  even  of  starving  its  vic- 
tim.    The  commissioners  were  left  to  their  own  devices  as  to  ex- 
tracting a  confession,  and  May  9  they  made  another  report  of  the 
whole  case  from  beginning  to  end,  for  what  object  is  not  apparent, 
unless  to  demonstrate  their  helplessness.     Ha^dng  thus  wearied 
them  out,  Jerome  finally  promised  to  answer  categorically  before 
the  council.     Perhaps  it  was  curiosity  to  hear  him,  perhaps  the 
precedent  set  in  the  case  of  Huss  weighed  with  the  fathers.     The 
concession  was  made  to  him,  and  at  a  general  session  held  May 
23  he  was  brought  in  and  the  oath  was  offered  to  him.     He  re- 
fused to  take  it,  saying  that  he  would  do  so  if  he  would  be  allowed 
to  speak  freely,  but  if  he  was  only  to  say  yes  or  no  he  would  not. 
As  the  articles  were  read  over  he  remained  silent  as  to  a  portion, 
while  to  the  rest  he  answered  affirmatively  or  negatively,  occa- 
sionally making  a  distinction,  and  answering  with  admirable  readi- 
ness the  clamors  and  interruptions  which  assailed  him  from  all 
sides.    The  day  wore  away  in  this,  and  the  completion  of  the  hear- 
ing was  adjourned  till  the  26th.     Again  the  same  scene  occurred 
till  the  series  of  articles  was  exhausted,  when  the  chief  of  the  com- 
missioners, John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  summed  up,  saying 
that  Jerome  was  convicted  of  fourfold  heresy ;  but  as  he  had  re- 
peatedly asked  to  be  heard  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak,  in  order 
to  silence  absurd  reflections  on  the  council ;  moreover,  if  he  was 
prepared  to  confess  and  repent,  he  still  would  be  received  to  mercy, 
but  if  obdurate,  justice  must  take  its  course.* 

Of  the  scene  which  followed  we  have  a  vivid  account  in  a  let- 
ter to  Leonardo  Aretino  from  Poggio  Bracciolini,  who  attended 
the  council  as  apostolic  secretary.  Poggio  had  already  been  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  quickness  and  readiness  of  a  man  who 
for  three  hundred  and  forty  days  had  lain  in  the  filth  and  squalor 
of  a  noisome  dungeon,  but  now  he  breaks  forth  in  unqualified  ad- 
miration—"He  stood  fearless,  undaunted,  not  merely  despising 


Yen  der  Hardt  IV.  690-1,  732-33,  748-56. 
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death,  but  longing  for  it,  like  another  Cato.  O  man  worthy  of 
eternal  remembrance  among  men !  If  he  held  bdief s  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  Church  I  do  not  praise  him,  but  I  admire  his  learn- 
ing, his  knowledge  of  so  many  things,  his  eloquence,  and  the  sub- 
tlety of  his  answers."  In  the  midst  of  that  turbulent  and  noisy 
crowd,  h.s  eloquence  was  so  great  that  Poggio  evidently  thinks  he 
would  have  been  acquitted  had  he  not  courted  death  * 

His  address  was  a  most  skilful  vindication,  gliding  with  seem- 
mgly  careless  negligence  over  the  dangerous  spots  in  his  career- 
for  his  whole  life  had  been  made  the  subject  of  indictment-and 
giving  most  plausible  explanations  of  that  which  could  not  be  sud 
pressed  as  though  the  Bohemian  troubles  had  been  solely  due  to 
political  differences.  As  for  his  recantation,  his  judges  had  prom- 
ised  h.„,  kindly  treatment  if  he  would  throw  himself  on  the  mer^y 

?ul  Srrr  fi        ."":  ^,"'  "  """'  ^''^  "  '^"'"^'^  dread  of  a  dread 
ful  death  by  flre  ;  he  had  weakly  yielded  to  persuasion,  he  had  ab- 

Ztl        7?T  *^''''^""  ^^  ^^'^"^^^d'  ^^  l^ad  condemned 
the  teaching  of  John  Huss.     Here  he  rose  to  the  full  height  of 

his  manly  and  self-devoted  eloquence.     Huss  was  a  just  and  holy 

man,  to  whom  he  would  cleave  to  the  last ;  no  sin  that  he  had  ever 

committed  so  weighed  upon  his  conscience  as  his  cowardly  abju 

ration,  which  now  he  solemnly  revoked.     WickHff  had  written 

tie  stZ't  ,*r.'^  ^*?""  '"^  "^'^  ^^^^^^  ^^'-'  -d  dread  of 

the  stake  alone  could  have  induced  him  to  condemn  such  a  master 

saving  only  the  doctrine  on  the  sacrament,  of  which  he  could  not 

approve     Then  he  burst  forth  into  a  ringing  invective  on  the  vice 

lat!5  w' W^'     rr'""^  °^  '^'  ^""^"°  °™^'  ''^^'^'  had  stimu- 
lated Wickhfl  and  Huss  to  their  efforts  for  reform.     The  cood 

fathers  of  the  council  might  be  stunned  for  a  moment  by  the  fierce 
self-sacrifice  of  the  man  who  thus  deliberately  threw  away  his 
lite,  but  they  soon  recovered  themselves,  and  quietly  assigned  the 
following  Saturday  for  his  definite  sentence.  Although  5s  a  self 
confessed  relapsed,  he  was  entitled  to  no  further  co^nJiderat  on 
they  proposed,  with  unusual  mercy,  to  give  him  four  davs  to  re- 
consider and  repent,  but  he  had  been  addressing  an  audience  far 
beyond  the  narrow  walls  of  the  Cathedral  of  Constance,  and  Ss 
words  were  seeds  which  sprouted  forth  in  armed  warriors  f 

On  May  SO  the  final  acts  of  the  tragedy  were  hurried  through  • 
•  Von  der  Hardt  IIlTS:^:^  ~  j^.^^  ^^^  ^^^_^^ 
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the  council  assembled  early,  and  by  ten  o'clock  Jerome  was  at  the 
stake.  After  the  mass,  the  Bishop  of  Lodi  preached  a  sermon. 
He  had  been  selected  to  perform  the  same  office  at  the  condemna- 
tion of  Huss,  and  the  brutality  of  his  triumph  over  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoner  on  this  occasion  even  exceeded  his  former  effort. 
The  charity  and  tenderness  with  Avhich  Jerome  had  been  treated 
ought  to  have  softened  his  heart,  even  had  the  recollection  of  his 
crimes  failed  to  do  so.  A  comparison  was  drawn  between  the 
favor  shown  him  and  the  severity  customary  with  suspected  her- 
etics. ''You  were  not  tortured  — I  wish  you  had  been,  for  it 
would  have  forced  you  to  vomit  forth  all  your  errors ;  such  treat- 
ment would  have  opened  your  eyes,  which  guilt  had  closed."  The 
nobles  present  were  called  upon  to  mark  how  Huss  and  Jerome, 
two  base-born  men,  plebeians  of  the  lowest  rank  and  unknown 
origin,  had  dared  to  trouble  the  noble  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and 
what  evils  had  sprung  from  the  presumption  of  those  two  peas- 
ants. Then  Jerome  in  a  few  dignified  sentences  replied,  asserting 
his  conscientiousness  and  deploring  his  condemnation  of  Wickhff 
and  Huss.  Cardinal  Zabarella,  he  said,  was  winning  him  over 
when  his  judges  were  changed  and  he  would  not  plead  to  new 
ones.  His  abjuration  was  read  to  him ;  he  acknowledged  it ;  he 
said  it  had  been  extorted  by  the  dread  of  fire.  Then  the  prose- 
cutor asked  for  a  definite  sentence  in  writing  against  him,  and  the 
head  commissioner,  John  of  Constantinople,  read  a  long  one  con- 
demning him  as  a  supporter  of  Wickliff  and  Huss,  and  ending 
with  the  declaration  that  he  was  a  relapsed  heretic  and  anathe- 
matized excommunicate.  To  this  the  council  unanimously  re- 
sponded ''Placet''  There  was  no  pretence  of  asking  mercy  for 
him.  He  was  handed  over  to  the  secular  power  with  a  command 
that  it  should  do  its  duty  under  the  sentence  rendered.  Not  be- 
ing in  orders,  there  was  no  ceremony  of  degradation  to  be  per- 
formed, but  a  tall  paper  crown  with  painted  devils  was  brought. 
He  tossed  his  cap  among  the  prelates  and  put  on  the  crown,  say- 
ing, "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  about  to  die  for  me,  wore  a 
crown  of  thorns.  In  place  of  that,  I  gladly  bear  this  for  his  sake," 
and  with  this  he  was  hurried  off  to  execution  on  the  same  spot 
where  Huss  had  suffered.* 

*  Von  der  Hardt  III.  55-60  ;  IV.  763-71.— Theod.  Vrie  Hist.  Cone.  Constant 
Lib.  VII.  Dist.  4. 
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The  details  of  the  execution  were  much  the  same,  except  that 
Jerome  was  stripped  and  a  cloth  tied  around  his  loins.  He  sang 
the  Creed  and  a  litany,  and  when  his  voice  could  no  longer  b! 
heard  m  the  flames  his  lips  were  stiU  seen  to  move  as  though 
praymg  to  himself;  after  his  beard  was  burned  off,  a  blister  the 
size  of  an  egg  was  seen  to  form  itself,  showing  that  he  still  was 
alive,  and  h.s  agony  was  unusually  prolonged,  through  his  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  vitality.  Oneeye-witnesssaysthatheshrieked 

Z^I:  m  b     "  ""'™""^'  ^"'"^^^^^^  •^*^''!^-  '^*^*  h^  -^tinuel 
praying  till  his  voice  was  checked  by  the  fire,  and  Poggio  who 

list  "^  W^  r  T''  ""P^'^^'^''  ""^  ^'^  ''^-rf"!  — ^  to  the 
T.JY'"    kT    i"  *^'  ^*"'^'^'  *^"  «^«''"tioner  offered  to  light 

"Come  for  ;>   f '  ^"T  ""'  ^""^•^  "^"^  ^-  '*'  b-*  ^^  refusfd: 
Conie  forward  "  he  said,  "and  light  the  fire  where  I  can  see  it. 

Had  I  feared  this,  I  would  not  have  been  here."    ^neas  Sylvius 

htTeXtft  'T  ^^'"^  ""^^^  '^'  *^^  "-"^P--*^  -"i-4 

plonfl  effect  "      ?'  °r  ^"  ''"'^^"^'  ^^«^^'  •'^P'  -^d  ^U  tis 
personal  effects  were  brought  from  his  dungeon  and  thrown  upon 

int^fe'  'S.Z  '-''  ''  '"-  "^'^^^  ''  '-'''  -'  ^^«  -^-  --  -: 
It  only  remained  to  secure  the  submission  of  John  of  Ohium 
he  courageous  defender  of  Huss.     He  had  remained  in  ConstenTe 
and  was  in  the  power  of  the  council.     What  means  were  adopted 

tl^hetr?  t  T?PP^"^'  '"*'  ^'^  "^'y  1'  ^^  —  to  inafn 
tarn  the  faith,  admitted  that  Huss  and  Jerome  had  suffered  iustlv 

^'  Von  der  Hardt  III.  64-71  •  TV  77(   9      t?^^i.     ^  i    r.       ., 
Vrie  Hist.  Cone.  Constant.  Lb\:I'  d7s;  3~    Lanr   P  ^^  P' f -T'^-<3- 

t  Chron.  Glassberger  ann.  1416. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

THE  HUSSITES. 

The  Council  of  Constance,  after  eighteen  months  of  labor,  had 
disposed  of  Huss  and  Jerome.  The  methods  employed  had  been 
the  only  ones  known  to  the  Church,  the  only  ones  possible  to  the 
council.  Two  centuries  earlier  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
were  recognized  as  the  cause  and  excuse  of  the  revolt  of  the  Al- 
bigenses  and  Waldenses,  but  the  revolt  was  ruthlessly  put  down 
without  an  effective  effort  to  remove  the  cause.  Now  again  un- 
checked corruption  had  produced  another  revolt  and  the  same 
policy  was  followed— to  leave  untouched  the  profitable  abuses  and 
punish  those  who  refused  to  tolerate  them,  and  who  rejected  the 
principles  out  of  which  such  abuses  inevitably  sprang.  The  coun- 
cil  could  do  no  otherwise ;  the  traditions  of  procedure  estabhshed 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  Albigenses  and  the  succeeding  heresies 
furnished  the  only  precedent  and  machinery  through  which  it 
could  act.  Again  a  rehgious  revolt  had  been  provoked,  and  again 
that  revolt  was  nursed  and  intensified  till  its  only  recognized  cure 
lav  in  the  sword  of  the  crusader. 

^  The  prelates  and  doctors  assembled  in  Constance  could  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  their  duty.  Canon  law  and  inquisi- 
torial practice  had  long  estabhshed  the  principle  that  the  only 
way  to  meet  heresy— and  opposition  to  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  Church  was  heresy— was  by  force,  as  soon  as  argument 
was  found  ineffective.  The  disobedient  son  of  the  Church  who 
would  not  submit  was  to  be  cast  out,  after  due  admonition,  and 
casting  out  meant  that  he  should  have  in  this  world  a  whole- 
some foretaste  of  the  wrath  to  come,  in  order  to  serve  as  an 
edifying  example.  Accordingly  the  council  addressed  itself,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  the  task  of  widening  the  breach  with  Bo- 
hemia, of  consohdating  and  intensifying  the  indignation  caused 
by  the  execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  and  to  stigmatizing  as 
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Bohemilt^  ''^'^'^*  ^^'"^  "^^  ''°^  professed  by  the  majority  of 
The  council  had  proposed  to  follow  up  the  execution  of  Huss 
by  an  immediate  application  of  inquisitorial  methods  to  the  whole 
Bohemian  kingdom,  but,  at  the  instance  of  John,  Bishop  of  Lito- 
mysl,  It  bad  commenced  by  the  expedient  of  giving  notice  in  its 
letter  of  July  26,  1415.     This,  as  we  have  seen,  only  added  to  the 
exasperation  of  Bohemia,  and  on  August  31  it  issued  to  Bishop 
John  letters  commissioning  him  with  inquisitorial  powers  to  sup- 
press  al  heresy  in  Bohemia;  if  he  could  not  perform  his  oiHce  in 
safety  elsewhere  he  was  authorized  to  summon  aU  suspect  to  his 
episcopal  seat  at  Litomysl.     Wenoeslas  dutifully  issued  to  him  a 
safe-conduct,  but  the  irate  Bohemians  were  already  ravaging  his 

t he"      T.;  '"*"  """  """'f'''  '"'''''''"^  '^"  '''"  ^<^''*-i^g  ^^  person 
there.     The  canons  evidently  could  not  be  enforced  amid  a  people 

so  exasperated ;  so,  on  September  23,  after  listening  to  the  recanL 
tion  of  Jerome,  the  council  tried  a  further  expedient,  by  a  decree 
appointing  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  John,  Bishop  of 
Senhs,  as  commissioners  (or,  rather,  inquisitors)  to  try  all  Hussite 
heretics.     They  were  empowered  to  summon  all  heretics  or  sus- 
pects to  appear  before  them  in  the  Roman  curia  by  public  edict,  to 
be  posted  m  the  places  frequented  by  such  heretics,  or  in  the  neigh- 
oonng  territories  if  it  were  dangerous  to  attempt  it  at  the  resi- 
dences  of  the  accused,  and  such  edicts  might  be  either  general  in 
character  or  special.     This  was  strictly  according  to  rSe,  and  if 
tae  object  had  been  to  secure  the  legal  condemnation  in  absentia 
of  the  mass  of  the  Bohemian  nation,  it  was  weU  adapted  for  the 
purpose ;  but  as  the  nation  was  seething  in  revolt,  and  was  vener- 
ating Huss  and  Jerome  with  as  much  ardor  as  was  shown  in  Eome 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  its  only  effect  was  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  extremists.     This  was  seen  when,  on  December  30 

dred  and  fifty  Bohemian  nobles,  reiterating  their  complaints  of 

itntr'Tr  f  ?"''','?'  withdrawing  themselves  from  aU  obe- 
dience.    This  hardy  challenge  was  accepted  February  20   1416 
by  citmg  all  the  signers  and  other  supporters  of  Huss  andVick- 
hff  to  appear  before  the  council  within  fifty  days  and  answer  to 
the  charge  of  heresy,  in  default  of  which  thej^were  toTpro 
needed  against  as  contumacious.     As  it  was  not  safe  to  serve  Zs 
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citation  on  them  personally,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  in  Bohemia,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  affixed  on  the  church  doors  at  Constance,  Rat- 
isbon,  Vienna,  and  Passau.  This  was  foUoAved  up  with  all  the 
legal  forms ;  the  citations  were  affixed  to  the  church  doors,  and 
record  made  in  Constance  May  5,  in  Passau  May  3,  in  Vienna  May 
10,  and  in  Patisbon  June  14,  21,  and  24.  On  June  3  the  offend- 
ers were  declared  to  be  in  contumacy,  and  on  September  4  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  matter  was  intrusted  to  John  of  Con- 
stantinople.* 

Here  the  affair  seems  to  have  dropped,  for  it  had  long  been 
evident  that  the  inquisitorial  methods  were  of  no  avail  when  the 
accused  constituted  the  great  body  of  a  nation.     As  early  as  March 
27,  1416,  the  council  had,  without  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  its 
judicial  proceedings,  resolved  to  appeal  to  force,  if  yet  there  was 
sufficient  zeal  for  orthodoxy  in  Bohemia  to  render  such  appeal 
successful.     The  fanatic  John  of  Litomysl  was  armed  with  lega- 
tine  powers,  and  despatched  with  letters  to  the  lords  of  Hazem- 
burg,  John  of  Michaelsburg,  and  other  barons  known  as  opponents 
of  the  popular  cause.     The  council  recited  in  moving  terms  its 
patience  and  tenderness  in  dealing  with  Huss,  who  had  perished 
merely  through  his  own  hardness  of  heart.     In  spite  of  this,  his 
foUowers  had  addressed  to  the  council  libellous  and  defamatory 
letters,  affording  a  spectacle  at  once  horrible  and  ludicrous.     Her- 
esy is  constantly  spreading  and  contaminating  the  land,  priests 
and  monks  are  despoiled,  expelled,  beaten,  and  slain.     The  barons 
are  therefore  summoned,  in  conjunction  with  the  legate,  to  banish 
and  exterminate  all  these  persecutors,  regardless  of  friendship  and 
kinship.     Bishop  John's  mission  was  a  failure,  in  spite  of  letters 
written  by  Sigismund,  March  21  and  30,  in  which  he  thanked  the 
Catholic  nobles  for  their  devotion,  and  warned  the  Hussite  mag- 
nates that,  if  they  persisted,  Christendom  would  be  banded  against 
them  in  a  crusade.     The  University  of  Prague  responded,  May  23, 
with  a  pubhc  declaration,  certifying  to  the  unblemished  orthodoxy 
.  and  supereminent  merits  of  Huss.     His  whole  life  spent  among 
them  had  been  without  a  flaw ;  his  learning  and  eloquence  had 

-  Palacky  Documenta,  pp.  566-7,  572-9,  602-3.-Von  der  HarcU  IV.  528, 
609-12,  724,  781-2,  823-40.— ^n.  Sylvii.  Hist.  Bohem.  c.  35.-Tbeod.  a  Niem 
Vit.  Joann.  PP.  XXHI.  Lib.  iii.  c.  12. 
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been  equalled  by  his  charity  and  humility;  he  was  in  aU  things  a 
man  of  surpassing  sanctity,  who  sought  to  restore  the  Church  to 
Its  primitive  virtue  and  simplicity.     Jerome,  also,  whom  the  uni- 

kTdl[/'T'  ^  ^^^'  '"PP^^"'^  ^^"^"^y  ^^^°»**^d,  was  similarly 
lauded  for  his  learning  and  strict  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  was  de- 

itthtth  '''  •f""'''  *"'""P'^^''  ^^""«"^1^  °^«r  his  enemies. 
In  this  the  university  represented  with  moderation  the  prevailing 

opinion  m  Bohemia.    The  more  earnest  disciples  did  not  hesi  at! 
o  declare  that  the  Passion  of  Christ  was  the'onlv  martyrdom  fi 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  Huss.*  "  -^       "^  "i' 

There  was  evidently  no  middle  term  which  could  reconcile 
rbfesofLT""  ^*^,/™ly  -tertained;  and,  as  the  Catholic 
nobles  of  Bohemia  could  not  be  stimulated  to  undertake  a  devas- 
tating civil  war,  the  council  naturally  turned  to  Sigismund  In 
December  1416,  a  doleful  epistle  was  addressed  to  hL  complain 
.ng  that  the  execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  in  place  o^'rep^STg 
heresy,  had  rendered  it  more  violent  than  ever  As  though  mef 
condemned  to  Satan  by  the  Church  were  the  chosen  of  God  "he 
two  heretics  were  venerated  as  saints  and  martyrs,  their  pictures 

faithful  clergy  were  driven  out,  and  their  lot  rendered  more  mis- 
erable than  that  of  Jews.     The  barons  and  nobles  refuse  obedie^e 
o  the  mandates  of  the  council,  and  will  not  allow  them  to  bepr 

salvation  and  is  everywhere  practised.  Sigismund  is  therefore 
requested  to  do  his  duty,  and  reduce  by  force%hese  rebeUious  her 
efcs.  Sigismund  replied  that  he  had  forwarded  the  document  to 
Wenceslas,  and  that  if  the  latter  had  not  power  to  suZ  s  the 
heretics  he  would  assist  him  with  all  his  force.  Sigismunc  was 
in  no  position  to  undertake  the  task,  but  after  waiting  for  n b  e 
months  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  attacking  his  brotheif  who  h^d 
been  utterly  powerless  to  control  the  storm.  In  a  circular  letter  of 
September  3,  1417,  addressed  to  the  faithful  in  Bohemia,  he  drew 
a  moving  picture  of  the  excesses  committed  on  the  Bohemian 
<3lergy,  compelled  by  Neronian  tortures  to  abjure  their  faith     Ss 

PP  *6fl'"uV''!"'T";  ^^-^  ^"^  *I''"»""^"*-  r-  ^9-80,  82).-Palacky  Documenta 
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brother  was  suspected  of  favoring  the  heretics,  as  no  one  could 
conceive  that  such  wickedness  could  be  committed  under  so  pow- 
erful a  king  without  his  connivance,  and  the  council  had  decided 
to  proceed  against  him,  but  had  consented  to  delay  at  the  instance 
of  Sigismund,  who  for  three  years  had  been  strenuously  endeavor- 
ing to  avert  the  prosecution.     He  warns  every  one,  in  conclusion, 
not  to  aid  the  heresy,  but  to  exert  themselves  for  its  suppression.* 
Shortly  after  this,  November  11,  1417,  the  weary  schism  was 
closed  by  the  election  to  the  papacy  of  Martin  Y.    Under  the  im- 
pulsion of  a  capable  and  resolute  pontiff,  who,  as  Cardinal  Ottone 
Colonna,  had,  in  1411,  condemned  and  excommunicated  Huss,  the 
reunited  Church  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  render  the  conflict 
inevitable.     In  February,  1418,  the  council  pubhshed  a  series  of 
twenty-four  articles  as  its  ultimatum.    King  Wenceslas  must  swear 
to- suppress  the  heresy,  of  Wickliff  and  Huss.     Minute  directions 
were  given  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things  throughout  Bohemia; 
priests  and  Catholics  who  had  been  driven  out  were  to  be  rein- 
stated and  compensated ;  image  and  relic  worship  to  be  resumed, 
and  the  rites  of  the  Church  observed.     All  infected  with  heresy 
were  to  abjure  it,  while  their  leading  doctors,  John  Jessenitz,  Ja- 
cobel  of  Mies,  Simon  of  Eokyzana,  and  six  others,  were  to  betake 
themselves  to  Kome  for  trial.     Communion  in  both  elements  was 
to  be  specially  abjured,  and  all  who  held  the  doctrines  of  Wicldiff 
and  Huss,  or  regarded  Huss  and  Jerome  as  holy  men,  were  to  be 
burned  as  relapsed  heretics  ;  that  is,  without  opportunity  of  recan- 
tation or  hope  of  pardon.     Finally,  every  one  was  required  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  episcopal  officials  when  called  upon,  under  pam 
of  punishment  as  fautors  of  heresy.     It  was  simply  the  application 
of  existing  laws,  as  we  have  so  many  times  already  seen  them 
brought  to  bear  on  offending  communities.     To  enforce  it,  Sigis- 
mund promised  to  visit  the  rebellious  region  with  four  bishops 
and  an  inquisitor,  and  to  burn  all  Who  would  not  recant.f 

This  was  speedily  followed,  February  22,  1418,  by  a  bull  of 

*  Von  cler  Hardt  IV.  1077-82,  1410-13. -Palacky  Documenta,  pp.  652-4. 
Doubtless  there  was  much  ill-treatment  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  remained  faith- 
ful  to  Rome.  In  1417  Stephen  of  Olmiitz  complains  that  they  were  driven  .rom 
their  benefices,  beaten,  and  slain.-Steph.  Cartus.  Epist.  ad  Hussit.  P.  i.  c.  3 
(Fez  Thesaur.  Anecd.  IV.  ii.  517). 

+  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  1514-18.— Palacky  Documenta,  pp.  676-77. 
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Martin  V,  addressed  to  the  prelates  and  inquisitors,  not  only  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  but  of  the  surrounding  territories,  Passau, 
balzburg,  Eatisbon,  Bamberg,  Misnia,  Silesia,  and  Poland      The 
pope  expressed  his  grief  and  surprise  that  the  heretics  had  not 
been  brought  to  repentance  by  the  miserable  deaths  of  Huss  and 
Jerome  but  had  been  excited  by  the  devil  to  yet  greater  sins. 
The  prelates  and  mquisitors  were  ordered  to  track  them  out  and 
deliver  them  to  the  secular  arm;  and  such  as  proved  themselves 
remiss  m  the  work  were  to  be  removed,  and  replaced  with  more 
energetic  successors.     Secular  potentates  were  commanded  to  seize 
and  hold  m  chains  all  heretics,  and  to  punish  them  duly  when 
convicted,  and  a  long  series  of  instructions  was  given  as  to  trials 
penalties,  and  confiscations,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  inquisi- 
torial practice  which  had  so  long  been  current.    If  this  was  in- 
tended to  give  countenance  to  Sigismund's  promised  expedition  it 
proved  useless,  for  the  royal  promise  ended  as  Sigismund's  were 

uS  tn  W  ""^  '^\r^'  ^'  ^"'''  °*  ^'"^  ''  ^  l^"^r  «f  December, 
1418,  to  Wenceslas,  threatening  that  unlucky  monarch  with  a  cru 
sade  if  he  shall  not  suppress  heresy.* 

The  glimpse  into  the  condition  of  Bohemia  afforded  by  these 
documents  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  highly  colored,  yet  on  the  whole 
not  incorrect.  The  kingdom  was  almost  wholi;  withdrawn  from 
obedience  to  the  Church,  although  the  German  miners  in  th^ 

ZtZm'T:''"'  zr  ^^^"^^  ^^^^'^"°^  *'-  -"-  '--tics 

The  Wickhffite  doctrines  adopted  by  Huss  were  triumphant,  and 
h  pressure  of  central  authority  being  removed,  men  Le  ^ 
rally  using  the  unaccustomed  liberty  to  develop  further  and  fur- 
ther the  ruling  hostility  to  the  sacerdotal  system.  Utraquism  or 
communion  m  both  elements,  had  been  received  with  alenz;  of 
welcome  which  seems  almost  inexpUcable;  it  aroused  universa 
enthusiasm,  which  was  only  stimulated  by  the  interdict  pronounced 

ruailf  me  tT  "°."-l' f--^-  1'  1^1^  and  rep^eateTFel 
ruary  1  1416.  When,  m  1417,  the  University  of  Prague  issued  a 
so  emn  declaration  in  its  favor  and  pronounced  void  ^any  human 

seplrated  he  K  ^7f^  T'r.  '^'  '^''''^S^^^^^^S  mark  which 
separated  the  Hussite  from  the  Catholic.     Other  innovations  had 

•  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  1518-3I.-Palacky  pp.  684-6. 
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already  been  introduced,  and  it  was  impossible  that  all  should 
ao-ree  on  the  bounds  to  be  set  between  conservatism  and  progress. 
As  early  as  1416  Christann  of  Prachatitz  remonstrated  with  Wen- 
ceslas  Coranda  for  denying  purgatory  and  the  utility  of  prayers 
for  the  dead  and  the  suffrages  of  saints,  for  refusing  adoration  to 
the  Virgin,  for  casting  out  rehcs  and  images,  for  administering 
the  Eucharist  to  newly-baptized  infants,  for  discarding  all  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  reducing  the  Church  to  the  simplicity  of 
primitive  times.     Others  taught  that  divine  service  could  be  cele- 
brated anywhere  as  well  as  in  consecrated  churches  ;  that  baptism 
could  be  performed  by  laymen  in  ponds  and  running  streams. 
Already  there  was  forming  the  sect  which,  in  carrying  out  the 
views  of  WickUff,  came  to  be  known  as  Taborites..  The  more  con- 
servative element,  which  adopted  the  name  of  Calixtins,  or  Utra- 
quists,  satisfied  with  ^'hat  had  been  acquired,  endeavored  to  set 
bounds  to  the  zeal  which  threatened  to  remove  all  the  ancient 
landmarks.     Parties  were  beginning  to  range  themselves,  and  on 
January  25, 1417,  probably  not  long  before  its  declaration  in  favor 
of  Utraquism,  the  University  issued  a  letter  reciting  that  there 
were  frequent  disputes  as  to  the  existence  of  purgatory  and  the 
use  of  benedictions  and  other  church  observances ;  to  put  an  end 
to  these  it  pronounced  obligatory  on  all  to  beheve  in  purgatory 
and  in  the  utility  of  suffrages,  prayers,  and  alms  for  the  dead,  of 
images  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  of  incensing,  aspersions,  bell-ring- 
ing, the  kiss  of  peace,  of  benediction  of  the  holy  font,  salt,  water, 
wax,  fire,  palms,  eggs,  cheese,  and  other  eatables.    Any  one  teach- 
ing otherwise  was  not  to  be  listened  to  until  he  should  prove  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  University.    In  Sep- 
tember, 1418,  it  was  obliged  to  renew  the  declaration,  with  the 
addition  of  condemning  the  doctrines  which  pronounced  against 
all  oaths,  judicial  executions,  and  sacraments  administered  by  sin- 
ful priests,  showing  that  Waldensian  tenets  were  making  rapid 
progress  among  the  Taborites.'^ 

All  this  indicates  the  questions  which  were  occupying  men's 
minds  and  the  differences  which  were  establishing  themselves. 


*  Palacky  Documenta,  pp.  631-2,  633-8,  654-6,  679.— Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar.  Bell. 
Hussit.  (Ludewig  VI.  138-9). -Jo.  Hus  Monument.  H.  364.— iEs^id.  Carlerii  Lib. 
de  Legation.  (Monument  Concil.  General.  Ssec.  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  385-6). 
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Opinions  were  too  strongly  held,  and  mutual  toleration  was  too 
little  understood  for  peaceful  discussion,  and  excitement  daily 
grew  higher,  leading  to  tumults  and  bloodshed.  In  the  spirit  of 
unrest  which  was  abroad,  men  and  women  of  the  more  advanced 
views  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  began  assembhng  on  a  moun- 
tain near  Bechin,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tabor,  where 
they  received  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds.     These  assemblages 

July  22,  1419,  the  multitude  was  computed  at  fortv  thousand 
Numbers  gave  courage,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  deposing  Kine 
Wenceslas  and  replacing  him  with  Nicholas  Lord  of  Hussinetz 
whose  popularity  had  been  increased  by  his  banishment  for  advo- 
cating their  cause  with  the  monarch.     From  this  they  were  dis 
suaded  by  their  chief  spiritual  leader,  the  priest  Wenceslas  Ooranda' 
who  pom  ed  out  that  as  the  king  was  an  indolent  drunkard  per- 
mitting them  to  do  what  they  hked,  they  would  scarce  ben^eflt 
themselves  by  a  change.     The  abandonment  of  this  project  how 
T\l  "f .'""''  P"'^""    ^"^  ^""^y  ^*^  '^^'^  ^^  a  t-Bult  in  the 

deavored  f.  '"V.:'  ''"""'"'^  ''  '""^  '^^^'  *^«  -^^^-ities  en 
deavored  to  prevent  the  progress  of  a  procession  bearing  the  sac- 
rament ;  the  people  rose,  and  under  the  lead  of  John  Zisia,  whose 
fiery  zeal  and  cool  audacity  were  rapidly  bringing  him  to  th^  front 
they  rushed  into  the  town-hall  and  cast  out  of  fhe  windows  such 
of  the  magistrates  as  they  found  there,  who  were  promptly  sla  n 
by  the  mob  below.    The  agitation  and  alarm  caused  by   hi^  aS 

dtd  c^t^?:^ '''''''''''  ^'^ '''''''  ^'  p-'^-' «'  -^^^ 

restraint  upon  the  hostile  sects  eager  to  tear  ea«h  other  to  pieces 
With  the  death  of  the  king  the  untamable  passions  burst  forth 
Two  days  afterwards  the  churches  and  convents  were  mobbed 
the  images  and  organs  were  broken,  and  those  in  which  the  cup 
had  been  refused  to  the  laity  were  the  objects  of  special  vengeance 
Priests  and  monks  were  taken  prisoners,  and  wi'hin  a  f^day^ 
the  Dominican  and  Carthusian  convents  were  burned  QueT 
Sophia  endeavored,J^vain,  to  maintain  order  with  such  of  th^ 

mllZjTs,  T  ^^"-  ^"""-  ^^"'''''^  ^'-  PP'  i^^)-^n.  Sylvu 
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barons  as  remained  loval ;  civU  war  broke  forth,  until,  on  Novem- 
ber  13,  the  queen  concluded  with  the  cities  of  Prague  a  truce  to 
last  until  April  23, 1420,  the  queen  promising  to  maintain  the  law 
of  God  and  communion  in  both  elements,  while  the  citizens  pledged 
themselves  to  refrain  from  image-breaking  and  the  destruction  of 
convents      Mutual  exasperation,  however,  was  too  great  to  be 
restrained.    Ziska  came  to  Prague  and  destroyed  churches  and 
monasteries  in  the  city  and  neighborhood;  Queen  Sophia  laid 
siege  to  Pilsen ;  a  neighborhood  war  broke  out  in  which  shocking 
cruelties  were  perpetrated  on  both  sides ;  German  miners  of  Caur- 
zim  and  Kuttenberg  threw  into  abandoned  mines  all  the  CaUx- 
tins  on  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands,  and  some  Bavarians  who 
were  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Eackzo  of  Ryzmberg  tied  to  a 
tree  and  burned  the  priest  Naakvasa,  a  zealous  Cahxtin.    Ziska 
was  not  behindhand  in  this,  and  in  burning  convents  not  mfre- 
quently  allowed  the  monks  to  share  the  fate  of  their  buildings. 
In  the  desultory  war  which  raged  everywhere  both  sides  cut  off 
the  hands  and  feet  of  prisoners.* 

Si'nsmund  was  now  the  lawful  King  of  Bohemia,  and  he  came 
to  clatm  his  inheritance.     As  a  preliminary  step  he  sent  envoys  to 
Prao-ue  offering  to  leave  the  use  of  the  cup  as  it  had  been  under 
Wenceslas,  to  call  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  after  con- 
sultation to  refer  any  questions  to  the  Holy  See.     A  meeting  of 
the  barons  and  clergy  was  held  which  agreed  to  accept  the  terms. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1419,  he  came  to  Briinn,  and  thither  flocked 
the  magnates  and  representatives  of  the  cities  to  tender  their  alle- 
giance    The  envoys  of  Prague,  it  is  true,  persisted  in  using  the 
cup  and  there  was  an  interdict  in  consequence  placed  on  Brunn 
during  their  stay,  but  when  he  ordered  them  to  remove  the  chains 
from  the  streets  of  Prague,  and  destroy  the  fortifications  which 
they  had  raised  against  the  castle,  there  was  no  refusal,  and  on 
their  return,  January  3,  1420,  his  commands  were  obeyed     His 
natural  faithlessness  soon  showed  itself.     He  changed  aU  the  cas- 
.    tellans  and  officials  who  were  favorable  to  the  Hussites ;  the  Cath- 
ohcs  who  had  fled  or  been  expelled  returned  and  commenced  to 
triumph  over  their  enemies;  and  a  royal  edict  was  issued,  m  obe- 

.  Laur  Byzyn.  Diar.  Bell.  Hussit.  (Ludewig  VI.  145-52, 154-56).-Hist.  Per- 
secut.  Eccles.  Bohem.  pp.  37-8.-Camerarii  Hist.  Frat.  Orthod.  p.  49. 
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twVt  '^'^"''''''  °f  Constance,  commanding  all  those  in  au 

tually  ilrerabie  !;.  f        ^^    ^  ''"'"""'  ^'  ^"«"^  ^'^  "^^de  vir- 

as  Taborite      ToS™^^^^^^^^  ^'^-"g^out  the  worfd 

of  Europe  what  couM  be  d';    bWrl    "^  ""  '^'  ''^'""^^^ 

zeal  and  race  hatred    tblv       .^  '"'  ^'^™^*'^  ''^  ^^1^°"« 

the  most  4In      i    *^:  ™^^^^^^^  "f  ^  impart  4ch 

only  with  Wshod^flaOMirha  d^zeair  i^^^^^^^ 

throw  themselves  nnnn  fi.1  k      -^^^^J  zealots  did  not  hesitate  to 

ciplined,  they  were  often  cm^i  k.  L      7  ^'^^  ^""^  ""^is- 

them  a  t'error  to  all  German;!^         ''"'  '"''''''  ^°"^^^^  -"^^-^d 

but,tt^i:tt;i;r:^^^^^^^^^^^^    ^v---^  -p^-^on,. 

on  peaceable  possess  on  ofTswLm  3      "'?''"*  ''  ^"^*^^ 
Hon  would  have  been  Jl     '/'''^'\°'^'  «^^d  any  subsequent  rebel- 

denly,  however  an  act  of  ^'' -T'^'  ^"'''  disadvantages.    Sud- 

set  ^iBoh:i;ir;'so~tMrir^^^      ^"^"^^^^^*- 

mund  to  Breslau,  where  heTasrinlVL  f.  '''"''  ''^'^- 

by  Martin  V  with  bowpW.  ^  ""  P'^P*^  ^^g^**^  aa-med 

indulgences     Tohn  ^  P'"''^™  ^  ^™''^^''  ^^'tJ^  Holv  Land 

arrested,  persisted  in  hisflf     V      '""^"^"'''^  °f  Huss;  he  was 

and  prelaL  wi:  werettrstrmu^^^^^^^^^  *^^  '^^'^ 

at  a  horse's  tail  to  the  place  ofe-    r  T"^  ^^  '^'  ^'^^' 

lying  m  prison  he  was  jd^  ^X     "o^  Pe'thl  .""' ''     '^'"^ 
of  Prague,  who  had  been  sent  by  tie  ctv  to  stc  Tf  '*"'''"* 

receive  him  if  he  would  not  inlerSe  1^  the  7-^^ 
the  Imty.     In  place  of  listening  to  him  he  was  h  L  .^  '"^ 

and  thrown  into  prison  to  awfit  thHesult    V         "'  ""  ""'"' 
him  to  endure  to  the  last  «nd  W^  I         ^'■'"'^  encouraged 

10  me  last,  and  both  were  brought  forth  on  March 

P.  3«rf-wtS  "L^^  «-  ^-  T.  I. 

y  y  .  uiar.  Bell.  Huss.t.  (Ludew.g  VI.  152-4,  157-8,  168,  173). 
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15  1420,  to  undergo  the  punishment.  As  the  feet  of  Nicholas 
were  ab^ut  to  be  attached  to  the  horse,  his  courage  gave  way  and 
he  recanted.  Krasa  was  undaunted ;  the  legate  followed  him,  as 
he  was  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  exhorting  him  to  repent, 
i^t  in  vaiS  he  was  attached  half-dead  to  the  stake  and  duly 
burned  Two  days  later,  March  17,  the  legate  proclaimed  the 
crusade.  The  die  was  cast;  the  Church  so  willed  it,  and  a  new 
Albisiensian  war  was  inevitable  *  .       m^  +    o-»- 

There  was  wavering  no  longer  in  Bohemia.     The  events  at 
Breslau  united  aU,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  b™  and  s.c^ 
Germans  as  were  left,  in  resistance  against  Sigismund.    The  preach 
Sundered  against  him  as  the  Eed  Dragon  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Z  April  3  the  citizens  of  Utraquist  Prague  had  bound  themselve 
by  a  solemn  oath  with  the  Taborites  to  defend  themselves  against 
hhn  to  the  last,  and  were  busy  in  preparations  to  sustam  a  siege. 
Sigismund's  forces  were  whoUy  inadequate  for  the  conquest  of  a 
virtually  united  kingdom.    After  an  advance  to  ^-f^^l^.^^ 
was  forced  to  withdraw  and  await  the  assemWmg  of  the  ciusade, 
which  took  long  to  organize,  and  did  not  burst  in  its  fury  over  Bo- 
hemia until  the  following  year,  1421.     It  was  on  a  scale  to  crush 
au'esistance.    In  its  mass  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  |nen 
all  Europe  was  represented,  from  Russia  to  Spam  and  from  Sicily 
to  EnZd.     Thi  reunited  Church  aroused  all  Christendom  to 
stamp'out  the  revolt,  and  the  treasures  of  salvation  were  poured 
Sly  forth  to  exterminate  those  who  dared  to  mamtam  the  mno- 
rS  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  and  to  take  the  Eucharist  as  aU^Chns^ 
tians  had  done  until  within  two  hundred  years.    The  ^^ar  was 
wt^ed  with  desperation.   Five  times  during  1421  the  ~ders  in- 
ried  Bohemia,  and  five  times  they  were  beaten  back  disastrously^ 
ihe  gain  to  the  faith  was  scarce  perceptible,  for  Sigismund  stripped 
the  churches  of  all  their  precious  ornaments,  declaring  that  he  was 

.  Laur   Byzyn.  Diar.  Bell,  Hussit.  (Ludewig  VI.  159).-Raynald  ann.  1420. 
No.  13  -hS  Persecut.  Eccles.  Bohem.  pp.  39-40.-^gid.  Carleru  Lib.  de  Le- 

^'"There°was  taming  also  to  the  democratic  party  among  the  Bohemians  in  the 

in  an  uprising  similar  to  that  ot  rra^ue.  Tfpiphskrieffe  crecren 

of  them  to  be  belieaded.-Bezold,  Konig  Sigmund  und  die  ReicHsknege  ,e,e 

die  Husiten,  Munchen,  1872,  p.  37. 
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not  impelled  by  lack  of  reverence,  but  by  a  prudent  desire  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Hussites.     Both  sides  per- 
petrated cruelties  happily  unknown  save  in  the  ferocity  of  reheious 
wars.    During  the  siege  of  Prague  aU  Bohemians  captured  were 
burned  as  heretics  whether  they  used  the  cup  or  not ;  and  on  Julv 
19  the  besieged  demanded  of  the  magistrates  sixteen  German  pris- 
oners, whom  they  took  outside  of  the  waUs  and  burned  in  hogs- 
heads m  full  sight  of  the  invading  army.    We  can  estimate  the 
mercilessness  of  the  strife  when  it  was  reckoned  among  the  good 
deeds  of  George,  Bishop  of  Passau,  who  accompanied  Albert  of 
Austria,  that  by  his  intercession  he  saved  the  lives  of  manv  Bohe 
mian  captives.* 

It  is  not  our  province  to  follow  in  detail  this  bloody  struggle 
m  which  for  ten  years  the  Hussites  successfully  defied  aU  the 
forces  that  Martin  and  Sigismund  could  raise  against  them     When 
the  crusaders  came  they  presented  a  united  front,  but  within  the 
Ime  of  common  defence  they  were  torn  with  dissensions,  bitter  in 
proportion  to  their  exaltation  of  rehgious  feehng.     The  right  of 
private  judgment  when  once  estabhshed,  by  admitting  the  doc- 
trines of  Wickliff  and  Huss,  was  not  easily  restrained,  nor  could 
It  be  expected  that  those  who  were  persecuted  would  learn  from 
persecution  the  lesson  of  tolerance.     In  the  wild  tumult,  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  social,  which  convulsed  Bohemia,  no  doctrines 
were  too  extravagant  to  lack  behevers. 

In  1418  it  is  related  that  forty  Pikardi  with  their  wives  and 
children  came  to  Prague,  where  they  were  hospitably  received 
and  cared  for  by  Queen  Sophia  and  other  persons  of  rank     Thev 
had  no  priest,  but  one  of  their  number  used  to  read  to  them  out 
of  certain  little  books,  and  they  took  communion  in  one  element 
ihey  vanish  from  view  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  influence 
and  were  doubtless  Beghards  driven  from  their  homes  and  seek- 
ing a  refuge  beyond  the  reach  of  orthodoxy.     Yet  their  name 
remained,  and  was  long  used  in  Bohemia  as  a  term  of  the  bit 
terest  contempt  for  those  who  denied  transubstantiation      Subset 
quently,  however,  there  was  a  more  portentous  demonstration  of 

*  Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar.  Bell.  Hussit.  (Ludewig  VI.  161-3   167-70  1811        A„ 
pp  4^4  "  ^-  '''  ^''-  15''*)-Hist.  Persecot.  Eccles.  Bohe:^ 
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the  Brethren  of  tlie  Free  Spirit.  A  stranger,  said  to  come  from 
Flanders,  whose  name,  '' Pichardus,"  shows  evidently  that  he  was 
a  Beghard,  disseminated  the  doctrine  of  the  Brethren,  and  among 
other  things  that  nakedness  was  essential  to  purity,  which  we 
have  seen  was  one  of  the  extravagances  of  the  sect.  The  prac- 
tice was  one  which  in  a  more  settled  state  of  society  could  not 
have  been  ventured  on,  but  in  Bohemia  he  found  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  quite  a  large  following  of  both  sexes,  with  whom  he 
settled  on  an  island  in  the  river  Luznic,  and  dignified  them  with 
the  name  of  Adamites.  Perhaps  they  might  have  flourished  un- 
disturbed had  not  fanaticism,  or  possibly  retahation  for  aggres- 
sion, led  them  to  make  a  foray  on  the  mainland  and  slay  some 
two' hundred  peasants,  whom  they  styled  children  of  the  devil. 
Ziska's  attention  being  thus  drawn  to  them,  he  captured  the  isl- 
and and  exterminated  them.  Fifty  of  them,  men  and  women, 
were  burned  at  Klokot,  and  those  who  escaped  were  hunted  down 
and  gradually  shared  the  same  fate,  which  they  met  with  un- 
daunted cheerfulness,  laughing  and  singing  as  they  went  to  the 

st'ike  ^ 

In  the  sudden  removal  of  ecclesiastical  repression  of  free 
thouo-ht  it  was  inevitable  that  unbalanced  minds  should  riot  m 
extravagant  speculation.     Among  the  zealots  who  subsequently 
developed  into  the  sect  of  the  Taborites  there  was  at  first  a  strong 
tendency  to  apocalyptic  prophecy  suited  to  the  times.    -F'l^t,  there 
was  to  be  a  period  of  unsparing  vengeance,  during  which  safety 
could  be  found  only  in  five  specified  cities  of  refuge,  after  which 
would  follow  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  reign  of  peace 
and  love  among  the  elect,  and  earth  would  become  a  paradise 
At  first,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  was  to  be  the  work  ot 
God,  but  as  passions  became  fiercer  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  righteous  to  cut  them  off  without  sparing.    These  Ohiii- 
asts  or  Millenarians  had  for  their  leader  Martin  Huska,  surnamed 
Loquis,  on  account  of  his  eloquence,  and  numbered  among  them 
Coranda  and  other  prominent  Taborite  priests.    Waldensian  in- 
fluence is  visible  in  some  features  of  their  faith,  and  they  rendered 
themselves  peculiarly  obnoxious  by  the  denial  of  transubstantia- 

.  Palacky,  Beziehungen,  pp.  20-l.-^n.  Sylvii  Hist.  Bohem.  c.  41.-DU- 
bravii  Hist.  Bohem.  Lib.  27. 
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tion.     For  this  they  were  exposed  to  pitiless  persecution  wherever 
their  adversaries  could  exercise  it.     One  of  their  leading  mem- 
bers, a  cobbler  of  Prague,  named  Wenceslas,  was  burned  in  a 
hogshead,  July  23,  1421,  for  refusing  to  rise  at  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  and  soon  afterwards  three  priests  shared  the  same  fate 
because  they  refused  to  light  candles  before  the  sacrament.    Mar- 
tin Loquis  himself  was  arrested  in  February  of  the  same  year, 
but  was  released  at  the  intercession  of  the  Taborites,  and  set  out 
with  a  companion  to  seek  Procopius  in  Moravia.     At  Chrudim, 
however,  the  travellers  were  arrested,  and  were  burned  at  Hra- 
disch  after  two  months  of  torture  vainly  inflicted  to  wean  them 
from  their  errors  and  force  them  to  reveal  the  names  of  their  as- 
sociates.    As  a  distinct  sect  the  ChHiasts  speedily  disappear  from 
view,  but  their  members  remained  a  portion  of  the  Taborites,  the 
development  of  whose  opinions  they  profoundly  influenced.'   In 
the  delegation  sent  to  Basle,  in  1433,  Peter  of  Zatce,  who  repre- 
sented the  Orphans,  had  been  a  Chiliast.* 

Thus  these  minor  sects  vanished  as  parties  organized  them- 
selves in  a  permanent  form,  and  the  Bohemian  reformers  are 
found  divided  into  two  camps— the  moderates,  known  as  Calix- 
tins  or  Utraquists,  from  their  chief  characteristic,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  the  extremists,  or  Taborites. 

The  Calixtins  virtually  regarded  the  teachings  of  Huss  and 
Jacobel  of  Mies,  as  a  finahty.  When,  after  the  death  of  Wen- 
ceslas,  the  necessity  of  some  definite  declaration  of  principles  was 
felt,  the  University  of  Prague,  on  August  1,  1420,  adopted,  with 
but  one  dissenting  voice,  four  articles  which  became  for  more 
than  a  century  the  distinguishing  platform  of  their  sect.  As  con- 
cisely enunciated  by  the  University  they  appeared  simple  enoucrh  • 
I.  Free  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God ;  II.  Communion  in  both 
elements  for  the  laity;  III.  The  clergy  to  be  deprived  of  aU  do- 
mmion  over  temporal  possessions,  and  to  be  reduced  to  the  evan- 
gehcal  Ufe  of  Christ  and  the  apostles;  lY.  AU  offences  against 
divme  law  to  be  punished  without  exception  of  person  or  condi- 

*  Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar.  Bell.  Hussit.  (Ludewig  VI.  202-7).-Palacky  Bezie- 
hungen,  p.  31.-J.  Goll,  Quellen  u.  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Bohm- 
ischen  Bruder,  Prag,  1882,  II.  10-11,  57-60.-Hist.  Persecut.  Eccles.  Bohem.  pp. 
4h-8.— Palacky,  Praef.  in  Moti.  Cone.  Gen.  Ssec.  XV.  p.  xx. 
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tion.  These  four  articles  were  speedily  accepted  by  the  strongly 
Cahxtin  community  of  Prague,  and  were  proclaimed  to  the  world 
in  various  forms  which  added  to  their  completeness  and  rendered 
their  purport  definite.  Any  one  was  declared  a  heretic  who  did 
not  accept  the  Apostles',  Athanasian,  and  Mcene  creeds,  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  the  existence  of  purgatory. 
Offences  against  the  law  of  God  Avere  declared  to  be  worthy  of 
death,  both  of  the  offender  and  those  who  connived  at  them,  and 
were  defined  to  be,  among  the  people,  fornication,  banqueting, 
theft,  homicide,  perjury,  lying,  arts  superfluous,  deceitful,  and 
superstitious,  avarice,  usury,  etc. :  among  the  clergy,  simoniacal 
exactions,  such  as  fees  for  administering  the  sacraments,  for  preach- 
ing, burying,  bell-ringing,  consecration  of  churches  and  altars,  as. 
well  as  the  sale  of  preferment ;  also  concubinage  and  fornication, 
quarrels,  vexing  and  spoiling  the  people  with  frivolous  citations, 
greedy  exactions  of  tribute,  etc.* 

Upon  this  basis  the  Cahxtin  Church  proceeded  to  organize 
itself  in  a  council  held  at  Prague  in  1421.  Four  leading  doctors, 
John  of  Przibram,  Procopius  of  Pilsen,  Jacobel  of  Mies,  and  John 
of  [N^euberg,  were  made  supreme  governors  of  the  clergy  through- 
out the  kingdom,  with  absolute  power  of  punishment.  No  one 
was  to  teach  any  new  doctrine  without  first  submitting  it  to  them 
or  to  a  provincial  synod.  Transubstantiation  was  emphatically 
affirmed  as  well  as  the  seven  sacraments.  The  daily  use  of  the 
Eucharist  was  recommended  to  all,  including  infants  and  the  sick. 
The  canon  of  the  mass  was  simplified  and  restored  to  primitive 
usage.  Auricular  confession  was  prescribed,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  the  chrism  and  of  holy  water  in  baptism.  Clerks  were  to  be 
distinguished  by  tonsure,  vestments,  and  conduct.  Every  priest 
was  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  or  at  least  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  stringent  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  priestly  morahty,  including  the  prohibition  of  their 
protection  by  any  layman  after  conviction. f 

Thus  the  Calixtin  Church  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  old 

*  JEgid.  Carlerii  Lib.  de  Legation.  (Mon.  Cone.  Gen.  Saec.  XV.  T.  L  p.  389). 
— Epistt.  Ixvi.  Ixvii.  (Jo.  Hus  Monument.  I.  82-4).— Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar.  (Lude- 
wig  VI.  175-81). 

t  Conciliab.  Pragens.  ann.  1421  (Hartzheim  V.  199-201).  Cf.  Johann.  de 
Przibram  Profess.  Cath.  Fidei  (Cochlaei  Hist.  Hussit.  pp.  501  sqq.). 
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lines.     It  accepted  all  Catholic  dogmas,  even  the  power  of  the 
keys  in  sacramental  penance,  and  only  was  a  protest  and  revolt 
against  the  abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  the  worldly  aspira- 
tions of  the  clergy.     It  was  a  Puritan  reform,  and  it  founded  a 
Puritan  society.    When,  after  the  reconciliation  effected  at  Basle, 
on  the  basis  of  the  four  articles,  Sigismund,  in  1436,  held  his  court 
in  Prague,  the  Bohemians  speedily  complained  that  the  city  was 
becoming  a  Sodom  with  dicing,  tavern-haunting,  and  pubhc  women. 
It  must  have  sounded  strange  to  them  to  be  cooUy  told  by  a  Chris- 
tian prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  who  was  the  legate  of  the 
council  empowered  to  enforce  the  settlement,  that  it  would  be 
well  if  pubhc  sins  could  be  eradicated,  but  that  strumpets  must 
be  tolerated  to  prevent  greater  evils. "^ 

The  Calixtins  thus  sought  to  keep  themselves  strictly  within 
the  pale  of  orthodoxy,  and  deemed  themselves  greatly  injured  and 
msulted  by  the  appellation  of  heretic.  After  the  reconciliation  of 
1436  one  of  their  most  constant  causes  of  complaint  was  that  they 
were  still  stigmatized  as  heretics,  and  that  the  Council  of  Basle 
would  not  issue  letters  proclaiming  to  Christendom  that  they  were 
regarded  as  faithful  sons  of  the  Church.  In  1464,  after  successive 
popes  had  repeatedly  refused  to  ratify  the  pacification  of  Basle 
and  had  excommunicated  as  hardened  heretics  George  Podiebrad 
and  aU  who  acknowledged  him  as  king,  when  George  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Louis  XL  of  France,  Kostka  of  Postubitz,  the  envoy,  and 
his  attendants  were  more  than  once  surprised  and  annoyed  to' find 
that  the  people  of  the  towns  through  which  they  passed  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  them  as  heretics.  The  position  of  the  Bohemian 
Cahxtins  was  an  anomalous  one  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  his^ 
tory  of  mediaeval  Christendom.f 


*  Jo.    de    Turonis   Regestrum   (Mon.   Cone.   Gen.   S^ec    XV    T    T    n    fi^^ 
858).  *       ^-    ^'  -^-   P-  o^rf, 

Yet  these  Puritans  were  represented  to  Europe  in  the  papal  bulls  for  the 
crusades  as  not  only  subverting  all  political  and  social  order,  but  as  condemn 
ing  marriage  and  abandoning  themselves  to  all  manner  of  license  and  bestiality 
-Martini  PP.  V.  Bull.  Permisit  Deus,  25  Oct.  1427  (Fascic.  Rer.  Expetendarum 
et  Fugiend,  II.  613). 

t  Jo.  de  Turonis  Regestrum  (Mon.  Cone.  Gen.  Ssec.  XV  T  I   pp    843  858 
865)  - Wratislaw,  Diary  of  an  Embassy   from  George  of  Boliemia.  London' 

lo  (1.  ' 
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In  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  excitement  which  stirred  Bo^ 
hernia  to  the  depths,  it  was  impossible  that  aU  earnest  souls  should 
thus  pause  on  the  threshold.     The  old  Waldensian  heretics,  who 
had  hailed  the  progress  of  Wickliffite  and  Hussite  doctrines,  would 
naturally  seek  to  prevent  the  arrested  development  of  the  Calix- 
tins  from  prevailing,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  plenty  of 
zealots  who  were  ready  to  throw  aside  all  the  theology  of  sacer- 
dotalism.    Under   the  energetic  leadership  of   Ziska,   Coranda, 
Nicholas  of  Pilgram,  and  other  resolute  men,  the  progressive  ele- 
ments were  rapidly  moulded  into  a  powerful  party,  which  after 
sloughing  off  impracticable  enthusiasts  presented  itself  with  a 
definite  creed  and  purpose,  and  became  known  as  the  Taborites. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  active  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  Waldenses  were  the  teachers  or  the  disciples  of  the  Taborites. 
Without  denying  that  the  fearless  vigor  of  the  latter  lent  added 
strength  to  the  development  of  the  former,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  secret  Waldensianism  of  Bohemia  had  much  to  do  both 
with  the  revolt  of  Huss  and  with  the  carrying-out  of  that  revolt 
to  its  logical  consequences.    Certain  it  is  that  there  were  close  and 
friendly  relations  between  Waldensian  and  Taborite,  while  the  very 
name  of  the  former  was  regarded  by  all  other  Bohemians  as  a  term 
of  reproach— in  fact  there  was  so  much  in  common  between  Wick- 
liffite and  Waldensian  doctrine  that  this  could  scarce  be  otherwise. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  contributions  made  to  the  Hussites, 
in  1432  by  the  Waldensian  churches  of  Dauphine,  and  to  the  vir- 
tual coalescence  of    Hussitism   and  Waldensianism  throughout 
Germany      When  Procopius  the  Great,  in  1433,  was  taking  leave 
of  the  Council  of  Basle,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  inject  into  his 
address  a  good  word  for  the  Waldenses,  saying  that  he  had  heard 
them  well  spoken  of  for  chastity,  modesty,  and  similar  virtues. 
Persecution  in  1430  so  thinned  them  out  that  they  had  neither 
bishop  nor  priests ;  Nicholas  of  Pilgram,  the  Taborite  bishop,  had 
enjoyed  consecration  in  the  Eoman  Church,  and  thus  had  the  right 
to  transmit  the  apostohc  succession,  and  he,  m  1433,  m  Prague 
■    consecrated  for  the  Waldenses  as  bishops  two  of  their  number, 
Frederic  the  German,  and  John  the  ItaUan.     When,  m  1451, 
^neas  Sylvius  passed  a  night  in  Mount  Tabor,  and  wrote  a  pict- 
uresque description  of  what  he  observed,  he  states   that  while 
all  heresies  had  a  refuge  there,  the  Waldenses   were   held  m 
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cWef  honor  as  the  vicars  of  Christ  and  enemies  of  the  Holy 

ite^IiT.  '^'  ^^""".'r"'-'  '"^  '*'''  ^'^'''"^  '^''^  P°^'«°"^.  tlie  Tabor- 
tes  d  d  the  same.  Various  special  Waldensian  errors  were  attract- 
ing attention  and  obtammg  currency  among  the  people-the  denial 
of  purgatory,  the  vitiation  of  the  sacrament  in  sinful  hands  the 
absolute  rejection  of  the  death-punishment  and  of  the  oath-show 
ing  the  mfluences  at  work.  The  position  assumed  by  the  Taborites 
was  so  strikingly  similar  to  the  beUefs  ascribed  in  1395  to  the 
Waldenses  in  Austria  by  the  Celestinian  inquisitor,  Peter  that 

wiileT'^K  T  '"  '""^'^"'^  '^'  ''°"^^°*i°'^  ''-t---  them. 
While  the  Taborites  accepted  the  four  articles  of  the  Calixtins 

^ey  reduced  the  Church  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  apostohcllm 
phcity.     Tradition  was  whoUy  thrown  aside;  all  images  were  to 
be  burned  ;  there  was  no  outward  sign  of  distinction  between  ay' 
man  and  priest,  the  latter  wearing  beards,  rejecting  the  tonsure 
and  using  ordinary  garments;  all  priests,  moreover,  were  WshZ' 
and  could  perform  the  rite  of  consecration;  they  blptSd  f run! 
mug  water,  without  the  chrism,  celebrated  mass  anywhere  re^ 
mg  the  simple  words  of  consecration  and  the  Paternoste;7n  a 
loud  voice  and  m  the  vernacular,  administering  the  body  in  fraff 
ments  of  bread  and  the  blood  in  any  vessel  whifh  might  be  handy  ■ 
all  consecrations  of  sacred  vessels,  oil,  and  water  was  forbidden  • 
purgatory,  which  Huss  had  accepted,  was  denied,  and  to  manSt 
their  contempt  for  the  suffrages  of  the  saints  the^  ate  more  than 
usual  on  fast-days  and  saints'-days ;  auricular  confession  was  de 
rided-for  vernal  sins  confession  to  God  sufficed,  for  mortal  ones 
pubhc  confession   before  the  brethren,  when  the  priest  would 
assign  a  penalty  commensurate  with  the  offence.     At  the  same 
.me  the  rude  and  uncultured  vigor  of  the  Taborites  led  them  to 
regard  all  human  learning  as  a  snare.     Those  who  studied  the 
hbera  arts  were  regarded  as  heathen  and  as  sinning  agatst  the 
Gospel,  and  all  writings  of  the  doctors,  save  what  were  eTpresllv 
contained  in  the  Bible,  were  to  be  destroyed.f  «^Pressly 

•  ^n.  Syl™  Hist.  Bohem.  c.  35;  Ejusd.  Epist.  130  (0pp.  Ed    1571  n  fi7R> 
Pet.  Zateeens.  Lib.  Diurnus  (Mon„„.ent.  Couc.  Gen.  S^c  XV  T  I  p  Jsoi     p - 
c.l.  Bituncens.  ann.  1432  (Harduin.  VIII.  1459).-Goll  Quellen  n  rnf'  ^\~^°''- 
?.ur  Geschichte  der  Bohmischen  Briider,  I.  106.  U-  tntersuchungen 

t  GoU,  Quellen  u.  Untersuchuasen  11  40-1      p-o t>  •.  .. 

u„en,  II.  40-l._Preger,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
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What  were  their  views  with  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper  can- 
not be  stated  with  precision.     Laurence  of  Brezowa,  a  Calixtin 
bitterly  hostile  to  them,  says  that  they  consecrated  the  elements 
in  a  loud  voice  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  the  people  might  be 
assured  that  they  were  receiving  the  real  body  and  the  real  blood, 
which  infers  belief  in  transubstantiation.     In  1431  Frocopius  the 
Great  and  other  leaders  of  the  Taborites  issued  a  proclamation 
defining  their  position,  in  which  they  asserted  their  disbelief  in 
purgatory,  in  the  intercessory  power  of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  in 
masses  for  the  dead,  in  absolution  through  indulgences,  etc.,  but 
said  nothing  against  transubstantiation.     When,  in  1436,  the  leg- 
ates of  the  Council  of  Basle  complained  of  the  non-observance  of 
the  Compactata,  one  of  their  grievances  was  that  Bohemia  still 
sheltered  Wickliffites  who  believed  in  the  remanence  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread,  but  they  said  nothing  about  the  existence  of 
any  worse  form  of  belief.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Taborite  Bishop, 
Mcholas  of  Pilgram,  strongly  asserted  that  Christ  was  only  pres- 
ent spiritually,  that  no  veneration  was  due  to  the  consecrated 
elements,  and  that  there  was  less  idolatry  in  those  who  of  old 
adored  moles  and  bats  and  snakes  than  in  Christians  who  wor- 
shipped the  host,  for  those  things  at  least  had  hfe.     During  the 
negotiations,  in  January,  1433,  the  legates  of  the  council  presented 
a  series  of  twenty-eight  articles,  attributed  to  the  Bohemians,  and 
asked  for  definite  answers,  yea  or  nay.    One  of  these  was  a  denial 
of  transubstantiation,  and  the  Bohemians  could  never  be  induced 
to  make  the  desired  reply.     Peter  Chelcicky  reproached  the  Ta- 
borites with  conceaHng  their  belief  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  probable 
that  there  was  no  absolute  accord  among  them.     The  Chihast 
leaven  doubtless  spread  the  denial  of  transubstantiation;  others 
probably  adopted  the  Wickhffite  doctrine  of  remanence ;  others 
again  may  have  preserved  the  orthodox  faith,  and  all  resented 
the  appellation  of  Pikards,  with  which  the  Bohemians  designated 
those  who  disbelieved  in  the  absolute  conversion  of  the  elements. 
.  Certain  it  is  that  the  question  did  not  come  up  with  any  prominence 

der  Waldesier,  pp.  68-71.— Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar.  (Ludewig  VI.  183-4,  194-202).— 
Johann.  de  Przibram  Profess.  Fidei  (Cochlaei  Hist.  Huss.  p.  507).— Huss,  Sermo 
de  Exequiis  (Monument.  II.  50). 

See  also  ^neas  Sylvius's  statement  of  the  identity  between  the  Waldensian 
and  Hussite  teachings  (Hist.  Bohem.  c.  35). 
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in  the  negotiations  with  the  CouncO  of  Basle;  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion  which  ^neas  Sylvius  gives,  in  1451,  of  the  Taborites  of  Mount 

hi^T^  7'7-  ^  'T  ^*"^*  '"""^^  ""^  ^'^«"^  ^^«  ^  f«oli«li  that  they 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Berenger,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  only  fig- 
uratively m  the  sacrament.*  ^ 
It  was  impossible  that  harmony  could  be  preserved  between 
Taborite  and  Cal.xtm  when  there  was  so  marked  a  divergence  of 
religious  conviction.     They  quarrelled  and  held  conferences  and 
persecuted  each  other,  but  they  presented  a  united  front  to  t^e 
levies  of  crusaders  which  Europe  repeatedly  sent  against  them, 
and  Sigismund's  hope  of  reconquering  the  throne  of  his  father^ 
grew  more  and  more  remote.     The  death  of  Ziska,  in  1424,  made 

el ttt  r'  "7  ''^'^^  ^"'"^'^^^'^^  ^°"°--  -g--d  them 

ttuedTn  .nT       /"*^  ""'''  *^'  '^"'"^  '^^  O^P^^^^'  but  con- 
tmued  m  aU  things  to  co-operate  with  the  Taborites.     He  was 

succeeded  m  the  leadership  by  the  warrior-priest  Procopius  Rlsa 
at  bay.     Hussitism,  moreover,  was  spreading  into  the  neighboring 

from  R,';!      ''''Trf°'''  "^  '^'  I'^q^'i^ition  to  eradicate  it 
from  Hungary  and  the  Danubian  provinces.     In  Poland  its  mis 
sionary  efforts  called  forth  an  edict  from  King  Ladislas  V  ,  IprU    " 
1424,  ordering  aU  his  subjects  to  join  in  exterminating  Leretics 
every  Pole  who  returned  from  a  sojourn  in  Bohemia  waf  sub  ected 

hoXo't  r  ^  f  r"^'*°"  ^"  ^p'^'^^p^^  «ffi«-i«'  -<i  -I'^o 

should  not  return  by  June  1  were  declared  heretics  their  estate, 
confiscated,  and  theirchildi^i^s^^  custom;^;  dtabj 

^Qfi'oo''"^  ^^^-t  ^"'-  '''■  P-  195).-Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VIII.  19-27  249  51 
596-99^-Jo.  de  Turonis  Regest.  (Mon.  Cone.  Gen.  sL.  XV.  T  I  p   sfo  sZ]     ' 
Jo.  de  Ragus.o  Tractatus  (Ibid.  T.  I.  pp.  272-4.  278,  285).-Gon,  Que  ,;„  II     ," 
18,  61-4.-^n.  Sylvii  Epist.  130  (Ed.  1571  p  661)  '■eueiien,  11.  17- 

Even  Rokyzana,  in  1436,  was  with  great  difficulty  forced  to  express  his  di, 
belief  m  the  remanence  of  the  substance  of  the  bread      To   Tt  ^ 

(loc  cit  nt)  496  7^     v.*      ,u-  oicaa.— Jo.  de  luronis  Regest. 

(100.  cit.  pp.  426-7).     Yet  nothing  can  exceed  the  strength  of  his  affirmntinn  .<• 
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ities.^  The  Church  was  completely  baffled.  It  had  triumphed  over 
a  similar  revolt  in  Languedoc,  and  had  shown  the  world,  in  charac- 
ters of  blood  and  fire,  how  it  utilized  its  triumphs.  It  now  had  a 
different  problem  to  solve.  Force  having  failed,  it  was  obliged  to 
discover  some  formula  of  reconciliation  which  should  not  too  near- 
ly peril  its  claim  to  infalhbihty. 

To  do  it  justice,  it  did  not  yield  without  compulsion.  Tired  of 
standing  on  the  defensive  against  assaults  whose  repetition  seemed 
endless,  Procopius,  in  1427,  adopted  the  policy  of  aggression.  He 
would  win  peace  by  making  the  coterminous  states  feel  the  miser- 
ies of  war,  and  in  a  series  of  relentlessly  destructive  raids,  con- 
tinued till  1432,  he  carried  desolation  into  all  the  surrounding 
provinces.  Thus  in  a  foray  of  1429,  which  cut  a  swath  through 
Franconia,  Saxony,  and  the  Yogtland,  over  a  hundred  castles  and 
fortified  towns  were  captured,  and  an  immense  booty  was  carried 
back  to  Bohemia.  Misnia,  Lusatia,  Silesia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and 
Hungary  in  turn  felt  the  weight  of  the  Hussite  sword,  while  the 
prompt  retirement  of  the  invaders  in  every  case  showed  that  re- 
taliation and  not  conquest  was  their  object.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  a  general  cry  for  peace  went  up  among  those  who  bove  the 
brunt  of  the  effort  to  reassert  the  papal  supremacy.f 

Meanwhile  the  Church  was  perplexed  with  another  yet  more 
vexatious  question.  Christendom  never  ceased  to  clamor  for  the 
reform  of  which  it  had  been  cheated  at  Constance.  Skilful  pro- 
crastination had  wearied  the  reforming  fathers,  and  they  had  con- 
sented, in  1418,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  council,  hoping  that  the 
promises  made  in  the  election  of  Martin  Y.  would  be  fulfilled. 
They  took  the  precaution,  however,  to  provide  for  an  endless 
series  of  councils,  which  might  be  expected  to  resume  and  com- 
plete their  unfinished  work,  and  the  plan  which  they  laid  out 
shows  how  deep-seated  was  the  distrust  entertained  of  the  papacy. 
Another  general  council  was  ordered 'to  be  held  in  five  years,  then 

*  Herburt.  de  Fulstin  Statut.  Regni  Poloniae,  Samoscii,  1597,  p.  191. 
t  Balbin.  Epit.  Her.  Hung.  pp.  475-6.-Sommersberg  Silesiac.  Rer.  Scriptt.  I. 
75.— A  popular  rhyme  of  the  period  described : 

"  Meissen  und  Sachsen  verderbt,  Oesterreich  verhergt, 

Schliesien  und  Laussnitz  zerscherbt,         Mahren  verzerht, 
Bayern  aussgenehrt,  Boheimb  umbgekehrt." 

^  (Balbin.  p.  478.) 
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one  in  seven  years  thereafter,  and  finally  a  perpetual  succession 
at  intervals  of  ten  years,  with  careful  provisions  to  nullify  the  ex- 
pected evasions  of  the  popes.* 

As  far  as  relates  to  Germany,  Martin  endeavored  to  perform 
the  two  duties  for  which  he  had  been  elected-the  suppression  of 
heresy  and  the  reformation  of  the  Church-by  sending,  in  1422 
Cardinal  Branda  thither  as  legate.     To  accomplish  the  former  ob- 
ject the  legate  was  directed  to  prea«h  another  crusade,  that  of 
1421  having  ended  so  disastrously.     As  regards  the  latter  feature 
ot  his  mission,  the  papal  commission  and  the  decree  issued  in  con- 
formity with  it  by  Branda  describe  the  vices  of  the  German  clerffv 
in  terms  quite  as  severe  as  those  employed  by  Huss  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  furnish  a  complete  justification  of  the  Bohemian  re- 
volt.    The  only  wonder  is  that  pope  or  kaiser  could  expect  the 
populations  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  ministrations  of  men  who 
assumed  to  be  gifted  with  supernatural  power  and  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer,  while  steeped  to  the  lips  in  every  form 
of  greed,  uncleanness,  and  lust.     The  constitution  which  Branda 
issued  to  cure  these  evils  only  prescribed  a  repetition  of  remedies 
which  had  vainly  been  applied  for  centuries.     It  simply  attacked 
he  symptoms  and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  it  consequent- 
ly remained  inoperative.f  «4"«ni 
Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ending  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance,    l^othmg  had  been  accomplished  to  suppress  heresy  or 
reform  the  Church,  and  when  in  due  time  the  Council  of  sLa 
assemb  ed,  m  1423,  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  unfinished 
work  of  Constance  could  be  completed.     Under  the  presidency  of 
four  papal  legates  it  was  held  that  the  attendance  of  prelates  and 
princes  was  too  small  to  permit  the  work  of  reformation  to  be 
undertaken,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  council  in  confirm- 
ing the  promises  made  by  Martin  of  forgiveness  of  sins  for  all  who 
should  assist  m  exterminating  the  heretics.    All  Christian  princes 
were  summoned  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  good  work  without  delay 
If  they  ^^shed  to  escape  divine  vengeance  and  the  penalties  pro- 
vided by  law.     All  commerce  of  every  kind  with  the  heretics  f4s 
forbidden,  especially  in  victuals,  cloth,  arms,  gunpowder,  and  eld  • 
*very  one  trading  with  them,  or  any  prince  "perLtin^'commtn: 

*  C.  Constant.  Deer.  Frequens  (Von  der  Hardt  IV  1435) 
t  Ludewig  Reliq.  MSS.  XL  385,  409. 
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cation  with  them  over  his  lands  was  pronounced  subject  to  the 
punishments  decreed  against  heresy.  Bohemia  was  to  be  isolated 
and  starved  into  submission  by  a  material  blockade  enforced  by 
spiritual  censures.^ 

As  for  reformation,  it  was  found  that  all  efforts  seriously  to 
consider  it  were  skilfully  blocked  by  the  legates.     This  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  the  Church  was  to  be  reformed  in  its  head  as  well  as 
in  its  members,  and  the  head  was  recognized  as  the  chief  source 
of  infection.     A  project  presented  by  the  Galilean  deputies  de- 
scribed in  indignant  bitterness  the  abuses  of  the  curia— the  sale  of 
preferments  and  dignities  to  the  highest  bidder,  irrespective  of 
fitness,  with  the  consequent  destruction  of  benefices  and  plunder 
of  the  people ;  the  papal  dispensations  which  enabled  the  most 
incongruous  pluralities  to  be  held  by  individuals,  and  the  other 
devices  whereby  Rome  was  enriched  at  the  cost  of  religion ;  the 
centralizing  of  all  jurisdiction  in  Rome  to  the  spoliation  of  the  in- 
digent who  dwelt  at  a  distance ;  the  papal  decrees  which  set  aside 
the  salutary  regulations  of  general  councils— showing  how  nuga- 
tory had  been  the  reformatory  regulations  wherewith  Martin, 
when  elected,  had  parried  the  attacks  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 
The  disappointment  of  the  Council  of  Siena  at  the  baffling  of  its 
efforts  was  leading  to  a  tension  of  feeling  that  grew  dangerous. 
A  French  friar,  Cuillaume  Joselme,  preached  a  sermon  m  which 
he  demonstrated  that  the  pope  was  the  servant  and  not  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Church.     The  legates  denounced  him  as  a  heretic,  and 
ordered  the  magistrates  of  Siena  to  arrest  him,  but  they,  unlike 
Sigismund,  replied  that  they  had  given  a  safe-conduct  to  all  the 
members  of  the  council,  and  could  not  go  behind  it.    Finally,  find- 
ing that  under  the  control  of  the  papacy  no  reformatory  action 
was  possible,  the  attempt  was  made  to  shorten  to  two  or  three 
years  the  seven  years'  interval  that  was  to  elapse  before  the  next 
council.     All  the  several  nations  had  agreed  to  it  when  its  enact- 
ment was  prevented  by  the  legates  suddenly  dissolving  the  coun- 
cil, March  8, 1424,  in  spite  of  a  protest  intimating  very  plainly  that 
they  had  prevented  all  reformatory  legislation.     The  seven  years' 
interval  was  preserved,  and  the  next  council  was  indicated  for 
Basle,  in  1431.     The  reformers  consoled  themselves  by  pointing 

*  Concil.  Senens.  ann.  1423  (Harduin.  VIH.  1015). 
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out  that,  Of  the  four  papal  representatives  concerned  in  thus  stran 

itestly  the  divme  vengeance  on  their  wickedness.  Martin  made  . 
show  of  supplementing  this  lack  of  performance  by  alintot  a 
commassK^n  of  three  cardinals  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reform  fnd 
requested  all  complaints  and  suggestions  to  be  sent  o  Zm  f 
measure  wbch  was  as  profitless  in  result  as  it  was  intend  d  to  ^ 
Equally  >  lusory  was  a  constitution  issued  shortly  after  restra^^it 
he  ostentation  and  extravagance  of  the  cardinals,  and  proWbS 
them  f  rom  assummg  the  "  protection  "  of  any  pri;ce  orToStl 
or  askmg  favors  except  for  the  poor  or  fJ  /v.  Potentate, 

and  kindred,  thus  redu'cing  the  im'  ::t:nef  /ttVal^dl^^^^^^^^^^ 
as  a  factor  of  the  Holy  See  and  exalting  his  own'  ^ 

mZI%'^'  ^""""^  ^Z'^'  assembling  of  the  Council  of  Basle 

be  held  as  fautors  of  heresv  •  fh«f  if  ^v.^  ^  ^         ^^ 

council  himself  or  by  MsIp^tttttfeX^^Xtr  .Sl 
be  compelled  by  divine  law  to  withdraw  obedience  from  hi- 
Christendom  will  be  bound  to  obey  them  and  th!tT      V^f 

creed  to  proceed  summarily  to  hisCs^.ofand^U  oTtif  o 
dmals  as  fautors  of  heresy.     It  was  evident  th^^rl     I    .       ^'^' 
determined  to  have  the  Lnci;  "  tTt  ^;   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  yield.     He  had  appomted,  January  11, 1431  Cardinal  r;  , 
Cesarm.  as  legate  toj^^ach^not^^^ 

I.  ^'^sZ^s^i!r2  '7%  '•^"'-  ^''""-  ^°"«-  «-• «-  ^v.  T. 

Cone.  Basil.   Harduin  V  II  /«8    ;     Ir":,^'''''''"'"-  ^"^'  1025-6).-Act, 
subsequently  played  an  active  part  at  Basle  '       ^""'  '°  ^'"'''  ^"<^ 
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gences  against  the  Hussites,  and  to  him  he  issued,  February  1, 
a  commission  to  open  and  preside  at  the  council.  One  of  those 
most  earnest  in  bringing  this  about  was  the  Cardmal  of  Siena. 
Had  he  been  able  to  forecast  the  future  he  would  have  tempered 
his  zeal.  Within  three  weeks  Martin  was  dead,  and  on  March  3 
the  Cardinal  of  Siena  was  elected  his  successor,  taking  the  name 

of  Eugenius  IV.* 

Cardinal  Giuhano  went  on  his  double  mission  and  preached  the 
fifth  crusade  against  the  Hussites.    The  Bohemian  forays  had  stim- 
ulated Germany  to  an  earnest  effort  to  crush  the  troublesome  rebels, 
and  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  variously  estimated  at 
from  eighty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men. 
The  Bohemians  applied  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund  for  a  safe-con- 
duct to  Basle,  offering  to  submit  the  questions  at  issue  to  debate  on 
the  basis  of  Scripture.     This  was  refused,  and  they  were  told  that 
they  must  agree  to  stand  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  without 
limitation.     They  preferred  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  and  issued  a 
protest  to  the  Christian  world  in  which,  with  coarse  good  sense, 
they  defined  their  position,  attacked  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy,  and  ridiculed  the  indulgences  issued  for  their  subjugation. 
This  document  was  received  by  the  council  on  August  10,  very 
nearly  on  the  day  on  which,  at  Taas,  the  crusaders  fled  without 
striking  a  blow,  on  hearing  the  battle-h^ann  of  the  dreaded  Hussite 
troops.""  As  a  military  leader  Cardinal  Giuliano  was  evidently  a  faU- 
ure  and  it  only  remained  for  him  to  try  peaceful  measures.     The 
German  princes,  alarmed  and  exhausted,  showed  evident  signs  of 
determination  to  come  to  terms  with  their  unconquerable  neigh- 
bors.    It  was  a  hard  necessity,  but  there  was  no  alternative,  and 
on  October  15  the  council  resolved  to  invite  the  Bohemians  to  a 

*  Jo.  de  Ragusio  Init.  etc.  (Mon.  Cou.  Gen.  Ssec.  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  66-7).— 
Cocblsei  Hist.  Hussit.  pp.  237-9. 

The  repulsion  of  the  papacy  for  general  councils  was  not  unnatural.  On 
June  3  1435  the  Council  of  Basle,  with  virtual  unanimity,  abrogated  the  an- 
nates and  decreed  that  in  future  no  charges  should  be  made  for  sealing  colla- 
tions and  confirmations  of  sees  and  benefices,  except  the  scrivener's  moderate 
fees  The  Bishops  of  Otranto  and  Padua  protested  in  the  name  of  the  pope, 
and  findmg  this  unheeded  arose  and  left  the  council,  followed  by  a  few  others, 
while  the  rest  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing  and  thanking  God.-^gid. 
Carlerii  Lib.  de  Legation,  (op.  cit.  I.  568). 
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b™S:r.trjsi''  "zt  ""-t  •-'«'"■'  -«"  '■••' 

nius  took  the  extreme  step  of  d  «solving +1    ^'''''"^.^®^  18'  Euge- 
another  to  be  held  in  eighteen  months  7t^''  "''"^  '""^"^ 

P-.em  person.  At 'thillC  6^^^ C;  I^^  ^ ' 
mund  remonstrated  energeticallvr  and  th.  L       ,  ^  ^'^''■ 

support,  refused  to  obey     Cardfna7Gi„lL  '  "'^""'^  "^  ^^^ 

made  himself  its  mouthpiece  SJtdTn  T  ?°  •'"'^''  ^"^ 
serving  the  condition  of  men's  mnds  north  of  tT'?'*^  ''  '^'- 
knew  to  what  a  storm  the  bark  of  ^fP  .  ^^P''  ^"^**  ^« 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  s  n^te  latcvt;  ""t  '*?  ^"P^^^*^" 
the  Church  few  popes  have  recei^d  fZ  !^,urorrnar""*  "" 
a  reproof  as  that  in  which  Ghih^.r.  „*'"''''^'''"ate  so  vigorous 

ence,  and  it  contains  so  vivM^pltfrotr^^^^^^  'T  "'^*^^- 
abstract  of  it  cannot  well  be  spared  Pi  ?  T'  '^^^  ^  ''^'«f 
in  Germany  is  such  that  tT^^re^^^JtTT.''^''' 
agamst  the  Church,  wherefore  it  is  grea  f  S  h  .  f  '^'^'^^^ 
there  is  no  reformation  they  will  exeS  [h!b  if^'u  '^'*  ^* 
"Sing,  like  the  Hussites,  agLst  trcTetv  Th'  .  '•'"'^*^  "' 
given  great  audacitv  to  the  Tir^h  ^^'     ^"  t^Pitude  has 

heresy^nd  if  the  cfergVcanS^^^r";  "''V''"''  ''''''  '^  '^^^^ 
this  heresy  would  lead^nlv  ZL  K  T"^  '^'  suppression  of 
Bohemian^  have  b^n  Sd  tte'^i^tt  T'^'"  ^^^ 
and  are  expected  to  come  If  the  I,  ,  I  ^^  ^^""'^  ""^^^'"^ 
the  heretics  say?  wrLt  the  C^  '  'l^'^^^^^^d,  what  will 
when  she  darej  not  await  those  .^"^  T'''  ^^"^^"  '^^f^'^^ed 

not  the  hand  of  GoJ  b^  s^e  ntr/Lst^"^^^^^^  ^^" 
fled  before  them,  and  now  th^  r^.      u       •  ^  warriors  has 

they  cannot  be  overcom  ettL?  b  """'"''^'  ^'^^'  ^^^^«H 
^r  the  wretched  clerrwhtr^rber  ^T^'  ff 
deemed  mcorrigible  and  determine,!  /1        •  ^^^  ^°'  be 

many  councils  fave  been  heldTo^X  frl"  h^'f  '^'^  "  '^ 
-^  ^-  -e  ..    E-tMsone^h^^ 

*MarteneAmpl.  Coll  VIII  1^5  1Q     ni. 

•Jo.  de  Ragusio  TLtatueZJclVoerLeTv 'T^r'^-*^^^^^^^ 

cii.  oaec.  AV.  T.  I.  pp.  135,138). 
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fruit     If  it  be  thus  dissolved,  we  shall  be  said  to  laugh  at  God 
and  man,  and  when  there  is  no  hope  of  our  correction  the  laity 
will  justly  assail  us,  like  the  Hussites.     Already  there  are  reports 
of  it  already  they  begin  to  spit  forth  the  venom  -'^fj^"'^^. 
stroy  us.    They  will  think  to  offer  a  welcome  sacrifice  to  God 
when  thev  slay  or  despoil  us,  who  will  then  be  odious  bo  h  to  God 
L  man,;nd  whereas  now  there  is  little  respect  for  us,   here  wiU 
then  be  none.     The  council  was  some  restraint  upon  them  but 
when  they  lose  aU  hope  they  wiU  persecute  us  publicly,  and  the 
whole  blame  will  be  thrown  upon  the  Eoman  curia,  which  breaks 
up  the  assembly  convened  to  effect  reform.     Latterly  the  city  of 
Magdeburg  has  expelled  her  archbishop  and  clergy ;  the  citizens 
^a^h  witi  wagons  like  the  Bohemians,  and  are  said   o  have  sent 
for  a  Hussite  captain,  and  they  have,  moreover,  a  league  with 
many  other  communities  of  those  parts.     The  people  of  Passau 
have  driven  out  their  bishop  and  are  besieging  one  of  his  castles^ 
Both  cities  are  near  to  Bohemia,  and  if,  as  is  to  be  feared,  they 
unite  they  will  have  a  following  of  many  other  towns      At  Barn- 
be^  there  is  fierce  discord  between  the  citizens  on  the  one  side 
and  the  bishop  and  chapter  on  the  other  which  is  especially  danger 
ous  by  reason  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  heretics.     If  the  counal 
is  dissolved  these  quarrels  will  increase,  and  many  other  com- 

munities  will  be  drawn  in.* 

MaMnc  due  allowance  for  inevitable  rhetorical  exaggera  ion 

this  picture  is  a  true  one.     Hussite  ideas  were  rapidly  spreading 

tl'gh  Germany,  and  finding  a  congenial  soil  in  the  aversion 

born  of  incurable  clerical  corruption.     About  this  time  Fehx 

Hemmerlin  complains  of  the  countless  ««"^^f  "«^Vo^Br  and 
the  emissaries  who,  every  year,  come  from  Bohemia  to  Berne  and 
Soleure  Numerous  executions  of  heretics  are  recorded  at  this 
pLd  in  Flanders,  where  persecution  had  been  for  centuries  aim- 
unknown,  and  we  may  be  sure  th.t  Hussite  -^^^^^-^^^^^^ 
busily  carrying  on  an  equally  successful  propaganda  elsewhere^ 
If  the  hopes  which  werebuil^ontii^^  were  destroyed,  the 

Council  of  Basle  were  subsequently  put  in  the  Index  Expurgatonus  (Reuscl, 
Der  Index  der  verbotenen  Biicher,  I.  40). 
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Church  might  well  expect  a  general  revolt.     Sustained  by  the 
united  support  of  Cismontane  Christendom,  the  council  resolutelv 
went  Its  way.     Sigismund  urged  it  to  stand  firm,  and  in  Novem'- 
ber,  U32,  he  issued  an  imperial  declaration  that  he  would  sustain 
It  against  all  assailants.     Eugenius  held  out  until  February  1433 
when  he  assented  to  its  continuance,  but  in  July  he  again  dis- 
solved It,  and  m  September  repeated  the  command.     Then  the 
council  commenced  active  proceedings  to  arraign  and  try  him  and 
m  December  he  revoked  these  buUs.     In  the  subsequent  qukrrel 
the  council  decreed  his  suspension  in  January,  1439,  and  his  deposi- 
tion m  June,  while  the  election  of  Amedeo  of  Savoy  as  Felix  V 
was  confirmed  in  November  of  the  same  year.* 

Into  the  details  of  the  interminable  negotiations  which  fol- 
lowed between  the  council  and  the  Hussites  it  is  not  worth  while 

?  T^'^'J^"  *''"^'  '''"'"^'^  ^^''^  P"'*^*'  a'ld,  in  a  conference  held 
at  Eger,  May  18,  1432,  it  was  agreed  that  the  questions  should  be 
^  debated  on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  early 
fathers.     The  four  articles  which  were  the  common  ground  of 
Cahxtins  and  Taborites  were  put  forward  as  their  demands,  and  to 
these  they  steadily  adhered  through  all  the  dreary  discussions  in 
Basle,  Prague,  Briinn,  Stuhlweissenberg,  to  the  final  conference  of 
Iglau  m  July,  1436.     The  discussions  were  ofttimes  hot  and  angry 
and  the  good  fathers  of  Basle  were  sometimes  scandalized  at  the 
ireedom  of  speech  of  the  Bohemian  delegates.     When  John  of 
Kagusa  al  uded  to  the  Hussites  as  heretics,  John  Eokyzana,  one 
of  the  Calixtm  delegates,  indignantly  denied  it,  and  demanded 
that  if  any  one  accused  them  of  heresy  he  should  offer  the  (alio 
and  prove  it.     Procopius,  who  represented  the  Taborites,  joined 
in  and  declared  that  he  would  not  have  come  to  Basle  had  he 
known  that  he  would  be  thus  insulted.     Time  and  skill  were  re 
quired  to  pacify  the  Bohemians,  and  John  of  Eagusa  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons  were  forced  to  apologize  formaUy.     On  an- 
other occasion  the  Inquisitor  Henry  of  Coblentz,  a  Dominican 
doctor  complained  that  Ulric  of  Znaim,  a  deputy  of  the  Orphans 
Had  said  that  monks  were  introduced  by  the  devil.     Ulric  denied 
It,  and  Procopius  intervened^^ayingtha^^     remarked  to  the 

Phir  °'T'J"° ^^""'^"^^^^^^^^^P^i^^^^D;^^^^  dans  les Etats  de 

f  8    To  "    .7'     "":  ''''•  "•  ^''-«"^--  ^-I"-  11«,  1172-83,  1263,  1280 
1582,  1606.— Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VIII.  80-3. 
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legate  that  if  the  bishops  came  from  the  apostles,  and  priests  from 
the  seventy-two  disciples,  the  others  could  have  had  no  other  source 
but  the  devil.  This  saUy  raised  a  general  laugh,  which  was  in- 
creased when  Kokyzana  called  to  the  inquisitor,  "  Doctor,  make 
Dom  Procopius  provincial  of  your  order."  These  trifles  have  their 
significance  when  compared  with  the  shouts  of  "  Burn  him  !  Burn 
him !"  which  assailed  Huss  at  Constance.  In  fact  the  Hussites 
were  urged  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  council,  but  they 
were  too  shrewd  to  fall  into  the  snare.* 

By  unbending  firmness  the  Bohemians  carried  their  point,  and 
secured  the  recognition  of  the  four  articles,  which  became  cele- 
brated in  history  as  the  Compactata — the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Bohemian  Church  until  swept  away  by  the  counter-Eeformation. 
This  was  agreed  to  in  Prague,  November  26,  1433,  and  confirmed 
by  mutual  clasp  of  hands  between  the  legates  of  the  council  and 
the  deputies  of  the  three  Bohemian  sects,  but  matters  were  by  no 
means  settled.     The  four  articles  were  brief  and  simple  declara- 
tions which  admitted  of  unlimited  diversity  of  construction.     The 
dialecticians  of  the  council  had  no  difficulty  in  explaining  them 
away,  until  they  practically  amounted  to  nothing ;  the  Hussites,  on 
the  other  side,  with  equal  facility,  expanded  them  to  cover  all  that 
they  could  possibly  wish  to  claim.     Hardly  was  the  handclasping 
over  when  it  was  found  that  the  Bohemians  asserted  that  the  per- 
mission of  communion  in  both  elements  meant  that  they  were  to 
continue  to  administer  it  to  infants,  and  to  force  it  proscriptively 
on  every  one — positions  to  which  the  council  could  by  no  means 
assent.     This  Avill  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  innumerable  ques- 
tions which  kept  the  negotiators  busy  during  yet  thirty  dreary 
months.     So  far,  indeed,  was  the  matter  as  yet  from  being  settled, 
that,  in  April,  1434,  the  council  levied  a  half-tithe  on  Christendom 
for  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites,  which  enabled  it  to  stimulate 
with  liberal  payments  the  zeal  of  the' Bohemian  Catholic  nobles. f 

*  Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VHI.  131-33.— Pet.  Zatecens.  Lib.  Diurn.  (Mon.  Cone. 
•  Gen.  Ssec.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  304-5,  324,  328-31,  348).— Naucleri  Chron.  ann.  1434. 

t^gid.  Carlerii  Lib.  de  Legation  (Ibid.  T.  L  pp.  447-71, 495-7).-Martene 
Ampl.  Coll.  Vm.  305-40,  356-415,  698-704.— Hartzheim  V.  768-9.-Kukuljevic, 
Jura  Regni  Croatise,  Zagrabiae,  1862,  I.  192.— Batthyani  Legg.  Eccles.  Hung.  III. 
419.  The  question  of  infantile  communion  affords  an  illustration  of  the  skilM 
casuistry  of  the  orthodox.     After  the  reconciliation,  when  Sigismund  was  ruling 
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It  is  not  likely  that  any  results  would  have  been  reached  but 
for  events  which  at  lirst  seemed  to  threaten  the  continuance  of  the 
negotiations.     The  Taborites  could  only  have  consented  to  treat 
on  the  basis,  so  inadequate  to  them,  of  the  four  articles,  in  the  con- 
fidence that  the  practical  application  would  cover  a  vastly  wider 
sphere.     After  the  preUminary  agreement  of  November  26   the 
|.      construction  assumed  by  the  legates  of  the  council  made  them 
•••      draw  back.     The  affair  was  reaching  a  conclusion,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  definite  understanding  of  that  to  which  thev 
were  binding  themselves.    After  the  departure  of  the  legates  from 
Prague,  m  January,  1434,  hot  discussions  arose  between  them  and 
the  Calixtins  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  negotiations     There 
were  political  as  well  as  religious  differences  between  them      The 
Taborites  were  mostly  peasants  and  poor  folk ;  they  wanted  no 
nobles  or  gentlemen  in  their  ranks,  and  seem  to  have  had  repub- 
hcan  tendencies,  as  they  desired  to  add  to  the  four  articles  two 
others,  providing  for  the  independence  of  Bohemia  and  for  the  re 
.     tention  of  all  confiscated  property.    Both  parties  became  exasper- 
T    ated,  and  flew  to  arms  for  a  contest  decisive  as  to  their  respective 
mastery.     The  Taborites  had  for  some  time  been  besieging  Risen 
a  city  which  held  out  for  Sigismund.     Learning  that  their  friends' 
m  the  Neustadt  of  Prague  had  been  slaughtered  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  twenty-two  thou- 
sand, they  raised  the  siege.  May  9,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  city 
but  after  a  demonstration  before  it,  they  withdrew  towards  Mora' 
via.     Meanwhile  the  Calixtins  had  formed  an  aUiance  with  the 
Catholic  barons,  who  had  been  liberally  subsidized  by  the  council 
and  followed  them  with  a  formidable  force.     The  shock  came  at 
Lipan,  on  Sunday,  May  30.     AU  day  and  night  the  battle  raged 
and  until  the  third  hour  of  Monday  morning.     When  it  was  over' 
Procopius,  Lupus,  and  thirteen  thousand  of  the  bravest  Taborites 
lay  dead  upon  the  field,  and  the  murderous  nature  of  the  strife  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  but  seven  hundred  prisoners  were  taken 
though  we  may  question  the  claim  of  the  victors  that  the  battle 
cost  them  but  two  hundred  men,  and  we  may  hope  that  there  is 

in  Prague  infantile  communion  w^forbidden  by  the  legate  of  the  council  oa 
he  ground  that  the  Compactata  only  guaranteed  the  privilege  to  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  it,  and  that  infants  born  since  then  were  therefore  not  en- 
titled to  it.-Jo.  de  Turonis  Regest.  (Mon.  C.  Gen.  Ssc.  XV  T  I  p  865) 
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exaggeration  in  the  boast  that  they  burned  several  thousand  of 
those  whom  they  subsequently  captured.  The  power  of  the  Tabor- 
ites  was  utterly  broken.  It  is  true  that  they  contmued  to  hold 
Mount  Tabor  until  finally  crushed  by  George  Podiebrad,  m  1452; 
and  that  in  the  December  following  the  battle  their  unconquera- 
ble spirit  was  again  contemplating  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  after 
Lipan  they  were  only  a  troublesome  element  of  insubordmation, 
and  not  a  factor  in  the  poUtical  situation.  The  congratulatory 
letters  sent  by  some  of  the  victors  to  Sigismund,  and  the  effusive 
joy  with  which  he  communicated  the  news  to  the  council,  show 
that  the  victory  was  one  for  the  Catholics.* 

Even  after  the  virtual  ehmination  of  the  Taborites  there  were 
ample  subjects  of  dispute,  and  at  one  time  the  prospect  seemed  so 
unpromismg  that  prehminary  arrangements  were  set  o^J<^°^^J^ 
August,  1434,  for  organizing  a  new  crusade  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
half -tithe  levied  shortly  before.     One  source  of  endless  trouble 
sprantr  from  the  personal  ambition  of  Eokyzana.     Learned,  able, 
a  hardy  disputant,  and  a  skilled  man  of  affairs,  he  had  determmed 
to  be  Archbishop  of  Prague,  and  this  object  he  pursued  with  un- 
alterable constancy.    He  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  negotiations 
and  made  himself  as  conspicuous  as  possible,  shifting  his  ground 
with  dexterity,  interposing  objections  and  smoothmg  them  as  the 
interest  of  the  moment  might  dictate.     At  first  he  endeavored  to 
have  a  clause  inserted  that  the  people  and  the  clergy  should  be 
empowered  to  elect  an  archbishop,  who  should  be  acknowledged 
and  confirmed  by  the  emperor  and  the  pope.    This  being  rejected, 
he  procured  of  Sigismund  a  secret  agreement  that  the  election 

.  Martene  Ampl.  CoU.  VIII.  710-19.-Harduin.  VIIL  1604  1650-2^-^g^. 
Carlerii  Liber  de  Legationibus  (Mon.  Cone.  Gen.  S.c.  XV.  T  .  pp.  523,  529-39, 
544) -Raynald.  ann.  1435,  No.  22-3.-Naucleri  Chron.  ann.  1434. 

The  democratic  insubordination  cl,aracteristic  of  the  TaborUes  ,s  seen  .n  an 
incident  occurring  in  September,  1433.  Procopius  sent  a  detachment  to  invade 
Bafa  a  Ind  appointed  'as  leader  a  captain  named  Pardu.  The -en  mutinied 
■  before  setting  out,  and,  on  Procopius  interposing,  one  of  them  felled  him  to  the 
!  und  t  th  a  bi;w  o;  the  head  with  a  stool.  The  -- -•^°;'™'=Y:"  Tr 
Ilected  leader,  and  under  his  guidance  the  Taborites  lost  two  thousand  of  their 
best  veterans.-^gid.  Carlerii  1.  c.  pp.  466-7.  ^ 

The  reduction  to  serfdom  of  the  Bohemian  peasantry,  m  1487,  may  be 
.warded  as  the  final  result  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Taborites. 
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Should  be  held,  and  that  the  emperor  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  secure  the  confirmation  by  the  pope,  without  cost  for  1^ 
confirmafon  or  notarial  fees.    Although  this,  when  dTscovered' 
was  protested  against  by  the  legates  of  the  c;uncil  and  rlsed 
p      by  the  councintself,  he  proceeded,  in  1435,  to  obtain  an  ekct  on 
by  the  national  assembly  of  Bohemia,  to  the  great  disgust  of    h^ 
orthodox,  who  reasonably  dreaded  this  exampl!  of  a trum  o   the 
primitive  methods  of  selecting  prelates     A  o-Jn  ^;1         T  ® 

accepted  this,  while  the  legatlVectred  tfZt^^aZtf 
as  an  infraction  of  the  Compactata,  it  must  be  an'uU  d     On  tht 
question  the  whole  negotiation  was  nearly  wrecked  and  i^wJ 
only  settled  by  Sigismund  and  his  son-iniw  a"f  Sr  Aibl  ! 
Austria,  promising  to  issue  letters  recoCTizinc^  RoVvl  f 

bishop,  and  to  compel  obedience  to  hTm^as  sucb     A^  ^>i''  "^ 
quired  but  a  fortnight  more  of  quarrel;   o  ting  hTmattfrTo 

h  r;nrru3eTr^  ^v^^^  coVctata^wtrduiyVx^ 
to  th??i^o?e';f"h  ^r;  rm:ST:£r  «^^T-^'-'o-d 

^  promise,  by  writing  to  th:rn:n?ietra2^^^^^^^^^ 
W  firmation,  at  the  same  time  explaining  to  the  lefates   h.t  L 
sidered  the  council  ought  to  refuse,  Lt  thai  hS  no    wLTo" 
break  with  his  new  subjects  too  suddenly.     Of  course  tb..fi 

forgot  the  pledge  to  enftfe  obT;Lt\:rrp^:2^^^^^^ 
so  dangerous  that  he  secretly  fled  from  Prague  S  6  uor'"? 
remained  in  exile  until  after  the  deaths  of  ligi^nd  a^J  1  C 
when  he  returned  in  1440,  and  speedily  became  the  mo!t  1  .  i 
man  m  Bohemia.  This  positio'n  he  retained  ^nirht  S  X  in 
mattn  rr  rV'r"''"'°P™'  ''^-^-^  -eking  onfi" 
pry\fTe\X:^i=^^^^^ 

caS:^2r*^^  -^^^---ousfj;.^^^^^^^^^ 

me, e,s, 684-6, my-rl: SSSr":   l^p '  ^ T^T, Tst:.'''-"' 

de  Turoois  Regest.  (lb.  834-5,  837-8,  848,  868)  '  ^^^'^^-^'>- 
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A  peace  in  which  all  parties  distrusted  each  other  and  placed 
radically  different  interpretations  on  its  conditions  was  not  hkely 
to  heal  dissensions  so  profound.     The  very  day  after  the  solemn 
ratification  of  the  Compactata  an  ominous  disturbance  showed 
how  superficial  was  the  reconcihation.     In  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense crowd,  at  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  Iglau,  where  the 
final  conferences  were  held,  the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  chief  of  the 
legation  of  the  council,  celebrated  mass  and  returned  thanks  to 
God.    After  this  the  letters  of  agreement  were  read  in  Bohemian, 
and  Kokyzana  commented  upon  them  in  the  same  language,  much 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  legates.     He  had  been  celebrating  mass 
at  a  side  altar,  and  when  the  reading  was  finished  he  called  out, 
"  If  any  one  wishes  communion  in  both  elements  let  him  come  to 
this  altar  and  it  will  be  given  to  him."     The  legates  rushed  over 
to  him  and  twice  forbade  him,  but  he  quietly  disregarded  them 
and  administered  the  sacrament  to  eight  or  ten  persons.     The  in- 
cident excited  intense  feehng  on  both  sides.     The  Bohemians  de- 
manded that  a  church  be  assigned  to  them  in  Iglau  where  during 
then-  stay  they  could  receive  the  sacrament  m  both  kinds ;  the 
le-ates  refused  the  request,  although  urged  by  the  emperor,  and 
finally  after  threats  of  departure,  the  Bohemians  were  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  celebrating,  as  they  had  previously  done, 

in  private  houses.* 

When  Sigismund  was  fairly  seated  on  the  throne,  there  foUowed 
an  endless  series  of  bickerings,  as  the  rites  and  ceremomes  and 
usao-es  of  the  Eoman  Church  were  restored,  supplanting  the  sim- 
pler worship  which  had  prevailed  for  twenty  years.     Consecra- 
tions, confirmations,  images,  relics,  holy  water,  benedictions,  were 
one  by  one  introduced-even  the  hated  rehgious  orders  were  sur- 
reptitiously smuggled  in.     The  canonical  hours  and  chants  were 
renewed  in  the  churches,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  accustom 
the  people  to  a  resurrection  of  the  old  order  of  things.     On  Cor- 
pus Christi  day.  May  30, 1437,  a  gorgeous  procession  swept  through 
the  streets  of  Prague  bearing  the  host  on  high ;  the  legate,  tne 
Archbishop  of  Kalocsa,  and  the  Bishop  of  Segnia  headed  it,  ana 
were  dutifully  foUowed  by  the  emperor  and  empress,  the  nobles 

*  Th.  Ebendorferi  Diar.  (loc.  cit.  83).-Jo.  de  Turonis  Regest.  (lb.  821-22).- 
Naucleri  Chron.  ann.  1436. 
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and  a  mass  of  citizens.     As  a  mute  protest,  Eokyzana  met  the  splen- 
did array,  attended  only  by  three  priests,  and  bearing  both  host  and 

fZ^  ,  ll'^'""  Pu"'"'"''  ^^^  ^""^  '^  '°°g  struggled  against 
ttte  Scarle  Woman  the  imposing  ceremony  must  have  seemed  a 
bitter  mockery,  for  the  Empress  Barbara,  who  occupied  a  conspicu- 
ous position  in  the  ranks,  was  a  woman  notorious  for  shameless 
icentiousness,  and,  moreover,  was  an  avowed  atheist,  who  disbe- 
lieved m  the  immortality  of  the  soul.* 

Within  three  weeks  of  this  celebration,  Eokyzana  was  a  fugi- 
tive seeking  the  protection  of  George  Podiebrad  at  Hradecz,  not 
without  reason,  if  ^neas  Sylvius  is  correct  in  saying  that  Siffis- 
naund  was  about  to  arrest  him  and  punish  him  oondignly     Then 
the  process  of  reaction  went  on  apace.     Had  Sigismund  lived  he 
might  have  overcome  aU  resistance,  and  reduced  the  land  to  obedi- 
ence to  Kome.    His  power  was  constantly  growing.    In  March 
he  surrender  of  the  Taborite  stronghold  of\oni Jngratz  fluS 
the  Hussites  with  consternation.     Not  long  after  siege  was  laid 
to  Zion,  the  fastness  of  John  Eohacz,  a  powerful  baron  who  had 
refused  submission.     He  was  finaUy  captured  in  it,  brought  to 
Prague,  and  hanged  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  with  sixty  of 
h^fo  lowers  and  a  priest.     Tradition  relates  that  on  that  ver. 
day  Sigismund  was  attacked  with  an  ulcer  which  grew  constant- 
ly worse  and  ended  his  days  in  December.    Ahuosf  simult^eous 
with  this  was  the  decision  by  the  Council  of  Basle  on  the  quition 
of  communion  m  both  elements,  in  which  it  skilfuUy  evaded   he 
inconsistency  of  the  prohibition  of  the  cup,  and  pronounced  it  to 
As  AniT  f  f  ^^^"-"^'  ^-'  to  be  modified  without  authority 
As  Alber   of  Austria,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Sigismund 
was  a  zealous  Catholic  prince,  the  councU  was  emboldened^in  Janl 
ary,  1438  to  issue  an  edict  reciting  and  ordering  the  strict  enforce 
ment  of  the  implacable  buU  of  Februarv  22,  1418  by  Martin  V 
directed  against  the  errors  of  Wickliff,  Huss,  and  Jerome     Thi^ 
evidence  of  what  they  were  to  expect  as  the  outcome Tf'he  Com 
^aetata  gave  the  Taborites  and  the  disaffected  parties  in  BohemTa 
bew  energy     After  a  fruitless  appeal  to  the  council  an  amln  e 
m  made  with  Poland,  whose  boy-king,  Oasimir,  was  elected  as  a 

>.lN:.fe;HT.l'r:,J^-  "'•  ''■  "^'  «"^-^"-  ^^'^"  Hist.  Bobe..  c. 
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competitor.  Thus  strengthened  they  offered  effective  resistance 
to  Albert,  who  up  to  his  sadden  death,  October  27, 1439,  was  un- 
able to  occupy  the  whole  of  his  kingdom.  Four  months  later, 
Ladislas,  his  posthumous  son,  was  born,  and  a  long  minority,  with 
its  accompanying  turbulence,  enabled  the  Cahxtins  again  to  get 
the  upper  hand,  over  both  the  Taborites  and  the  Catholics.  In 
1441  a  council  held  at  Kuttenberg  organized  the  national  Church 
on  a  CaMxtin  basis.  Several  conferences  were  held  with  the  Ta- 
borites, and  the  points  at  issue  were  referred  to  the  national  diet 
held  in  January,  1444.  Its  emphatic  decision  in  favor  of  the  Cahx- 
tin  doctrine  broke  up  the  Taborite  organization.  The  cities  still 
held  by  them  surrendered  one  by  one,  and  the  members  were  scat- 
tered, for  the  most  part  joining  the  Calixtins.  As  a  separate 
sect  they  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  when,  in  1452,  George 
Podiebrad  captured  Mount  Tabor  and  dispersed  their  remains.* 

After  the  death  of  Albert  what  central  authority  there  was  in 
Bohemia  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  two  governors,  Ptacek  rep- 
resenting the  Cahxtins,  and  Mainhard  of  Kosenberg,  the  victor 
of  Lipan,  the  Cathohcs.  In  October,  1443,  we  hear  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  III.  as  about  starting  for  Bohemia  where  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  the  regency,  but  his  hopes  were  frustrated. 
Ptacek  died  in  1445,  when  the  choice  for  his  succession  feU  upon 
George  Podiebrad,  a  powerful  baron,  who,  though  only  twenty- 
four,  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  military  abihty  and  sa- 
gacity. He  was  largely  under  the  influence  of  Kokyzana,  to  whom 
doubtless  his  election  was  due.  After  a  long  interval,  Eome  again 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  :Nicholas  Y.,  who  ascended  the  papal 
throne  in  1447,  sent,  in  1448,  John,  Cardinal  of  Sant'  Angelo,  to^ 
Prague  as  legate.  The  Bohemians  earnestly  urged  him  to  ratify 
the  Compactata  and  confirm  Eokyzana  as  archbishop.  He  prom-j 
ised  an  answer,  but  finding  the  situation  embarrassing,  he  secretly] 
left  Prague  with  Mainhard  of  Eosenberg.      Popular  indignationj 

*  Mn.  Sylvii  Epist.  Ixxi.  (0pp.  inedd.  ap.  Atti  della  Accademia  dei  LinceiJ 
1883,  p.  465).— Jo.  de  Turonis  Regest.  (Mod.  Cone.  Gen.  Ssee.  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  855^j 
857).— Camerarii  Hist.  Frat.  Ortbod.  pp.  57-8.— Naucleri  Chron.  ann.  1436, 1438.^ 
— Concil.  Basiliens.  Sess.  XXX.  (Harduin.  VIII.  1244).  — Petitiones  Bohemorumj 
(Fascic.  Rcr.  Expetend.  et  Fugiend.  I.  319,  Ed.  1690).— Martene  Ampl.  Coll. VIII.] 
942-3.— .^n.  Sylvii  Epist.  101  (Ed.  1571,  p.  591).— Chron.  Cornel.  Zantliiet  (Mar-j 
tene  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  445).— De  Schweinitz,  Hist,  of  Unitas  Fratrum,  pp.  91-2,  94. 
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enabled  George  by  a  coup  d'etat,  in  which  there  was  considerable 
bloodshed,  to  render  himself  master  of  Prague  and  to  cast  Main- 
hard  mto  prison,  where  he  died  soon  after.  George  thus  became 
the  undisputed  master  of  Bohemia.  When  Ladislas,  in  1452,  was 
recognized  as  king,  George  secured  the  regency,  and  when  the 
young  monarch  died  towards  the  close  of  1457,  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  George's  coronation  as  king  soon  followed.  Underlim 
until  just  before  his  death  in  1471,  Rokyzana's  influence  was  al- 
most unbounded.* 

The  situation  of  Bohemia,  as  a  member  of  the  Latin  Church 
was  unprecedented.     After  the  first  break  between  Eugenius  iv' 
and  the  Council  of  Basle  the  name  of  the  pope  disappears  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  unity.     These  were  carried  on 
by  both  sides  as  though  the  concihar  authority  was  supreme,  and 
the  papal  assent  or  confirmation  was  a  matter  of  no  moment,  al- 
though a  papal  legate  was  present  in  January,  1436,  at  the  con- 
ference at  Stuhlweissenberg,  where  the  matter  was  virtually  set- 
tled.    As  the  council  drew  to  its  weary  end,  powerless  and  dis- 
credited, the  triumphant  Eugenius  was  not  disposed  to  recognize 
the  vahdity  of  its  acts  or  to  ratify  them  gratuitously.     The  Bo 
hemians  aUeged  that  he  had  confirmed  the  Compactata,  but  no 
positive  evidence  was  forthcoming.     To  purchase  the  submission 
of  Germany,  in  1447,  he  had  ratified  a  portion  of  the  acts  of  the 
council,  but  the  Compactata  could  not  be  included  in  his  carefully 
guarded  decrees.     On  the  accession  of  Mcholas  Y.,  in  1447,  the 
Bohemians  sent  to  him  a  deputation  offering  him  their  aUegiance 
but  we  have  seen  how  wary  was  the  legate  whom  he  despatched 
m  return  to  Prague.     It  is  true  that  to  obtain  the  abdication  of 
Eelix  y.,  JSTicholas  issued  a  buU,  June  28,  1449,  approving  aU  the 
acts  of  the  council  which  might  strictly  be  held  to  confirm  the 
Compactata,  but  the  character  of  the  bull  shows  that  it  had  in 
view  rather  the  material  interests  involved  in  benefices  and  pref er- 
ment.     Whatever  doubt  the  Bohemians  may  have  had  as  to  the 
,  papal  intentions  towards  them  was  speedily  dissipated.f 

*  ^n.  Sylvii  Hist.  Bohem.  c.  58.-Ejusd.  Epist.  xix.  (0pp.  inedd  p.  397)- 
Raynald.  ann.  1448,  No.  3-5. 

t  ^gid.  Carlerii.  Lib.  de  Legation.  (Monument.  Cone.  Gen    Saec   XV  T  I 
pp.  691,  694).-Cochlaei  Hist.  Hussit.  Lib.  xii.  ann.  1462.-Wadding.  ann.*1453,' 
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Rome,  in  fact,  had  never  proposed  to  recognize  the  compromise 
made  by  the  council.     While  the  latter  was  busy  in  endeavoring  to 
win  back  the  Hussites,  Eugenius  lY.  was  laboring  for  their  exter- 
mination by  the  usual  methods,  in  such  regions  as  he  could  reach. 
The  relations  between  Bohemia  and  Hungary  had  long  been  close, 
and  Hussitism  had  spread  widely  throughout  the  latter  kingdom 
as  well  as  in  the  Slavic  territories  to  the  south.     As  early  as  1413 
we  hear  complaints  of  Wicklifhte  doctrines  carried  into  Croatia 
by  students  returning  from  the  University  of  Prague.     As  Sigis- 
mund  was  King  of  Hungary,  the  Compactata  were  supposed  to 
cover  the  Hungarian  Hussites,  and  were  published  in  Hungarian 
as  well  as  in  Bohemian,  German,  and  Latin.     We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, how  false  he  was  to  his  Bohemian  subjects,  and  those  of 
Hungary  he  cheerfully  abandoned  to  Rome.     Six  weeks  after  the 
signature  of  the  Compactata  at  Iglau,  on  August  22,  1436,  Euge- 
nius commissioned  the  indefatigable  persecutor,  Era  Giacomo  della 
Marca,  as  Inquisitor  of  Hungary  and  Austria.    He  was  already  on 
the  ground,  for  in  January  of  that  year  we  catch  a  ghmpse  of  him 
as  present  in  the  conference  at  Stuhlweissenberg.     Era  Giacomo 
lost  no  time.     Before  the  close  of  the  year  he  had  traversed  Hun- 
gary from  end  to  end,  with  merciless  severity.     The  Archbishop 
of  Gran,  the  Chapter  of  Kalocsa,  the  Bishop  of  Waradein,  were 
loud  in  his  praises.     Their  dioceses,  they  said,  had  been  infected 
with  heretics  so  numerous  that  a  rising  was  anticipated  which 
would  have  exceeded  in  horror  the  Bohemian  wars,  but  this  holy 
man  had  exterminated  them.    The  numbers  whom  he  put  to  death 
are  not  enumerated,  but  they  must  have  been  considerable  from 
the  expressions  employed,  and  from  the  terror  inspired,  for  his  as- 
sociates declared  that  in  this  expedition  he  had  received  the  sub- 
mission of  fifty-five  thousand  converts.     As  the  Bishop  of  Wara- 
dein rapturously  declared,  had  the  Apostle  Paul  accompanied  him 

No.  1-4.— Raynald.  ann.  1446,  No.  3,  4 ;  ann.  1447,  No.  5-7.— Harduin.  VHI. 
1307-9. 

The  papal  view  of  the  permission  to  use  the  cup,  as  set  forth  by  Pius  II. 
(^neas  Sylvius)  in  1464,  was  that  it  was  only  conceded  to  those  accustomed  to 
it  until  the  Council  of  Basle  should  decide  the  question.  Had  this  been  ob- 
served those  who  used  it  would  in  time  have  died  out,  and  it  was  an  infraction 
of  the  agreement  to  give  it  to  children  and  new  communicants,  through  whom 
the  custom  was  perpetuated.— ^n.  Sylvii  Epist.  Ixxi.  (0pp.  inedd.  pp.  4G5). 
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he  could  not  have  efifeoted  more.     Earnestly  the  Bishops  of  Csa- 
nad  and  Transylvania  appealed  to  him  to  visit  their  dioceses,  which 
abounded  m  heretics ;  and  as  the  latter  prelate  speaks  of  the  Huss- 
ites having  penetrated  to  his  bishopric  from  Moldavia,  it  shows  how 
widely  the  heresy  had  been  diffused  through  southeastern  Europe  * 
Suddenly,  in  1437,  Era  Giacomo's  career  was  interrupted     He 
had  crushed  the  Fraticelli  of  Italy,  the  wild  Cathari  of  Bosnia 
and  the  fiercer  Hussites  of  Hungary,  but  when  he  attacked  the 
orthodox  concubinary  priests  of  Funfkirchen,  and  strove  to  force 
them  to  abandon  the  iUicit  partners  who  were  universally  kept 
they  proved  too  strong  for  even  his  iron  will  and  seasoned  nerves' 
backed  though  he  was  by  the  power  of  pope  and  kaiser  and  the 
awful  authority  of  the  Inquisition.     They  raised  such  a  storm  at 
this  attempted  invasion  of  their  accustomed  privileges  that  he  was 
obhged  to  abandon  his  work  and  fly  for  his  Hfe.     He  appealed  to 
Eugemus,  and  Eugenius  to  Sigismund.    The  latter  wrote  to  Henry 
the  Bishop  of  Fiinfkirchen,  peremptorily  ordering  him  to  recall 
Giacomo  and  give  him  every  aid,  and  also  to  Giacomo,  assuring 
him  of  support^    Thus  assailed.  Bishop  Henry  gave  instruction! 
that  Giacomo  should  be  supplied  with  all  necessaries,  but  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  chastity  on  the  priesthood  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned.    The  customary  penalty  in  Hungary  for  such  offences 
was  five  marks,  and  the  synods  of  Gran  in  1450  and  1480  complain 
that  the  archdeacons  not  only  keep  these  fines  for  themselves  but 
encourage  the  criminals  in  order  to  derive  profit  from  them;  in 
fact,  they  issued  in  Hungary,  as  in  many  other  places,  licenses  to 
sin,  which  may,  perhaps,  explain  the  indignation  caused  by  Gia 
como  s  interference  and  its  lack  of  success.f 

He  appears  to  have  meddled  no  longer  with  the  private  lives 

of  the  orthodox  clergy,  but  to  have  devoted  his  energies  to  the 

easier  work  of  exterminating  heretics.    Early  in  1437  we  hear  of 

him  south  of  the  Danube,  where  the  Bishop  of  Sreim  praised  his 

teffective  work ;  by  putting  to  death  all  who  could  not  be  converted 

■he  had  saved  the  diocese  from  a  rism^oUhe  Hussites,  in  which 

:       *  Loserth,  Mittheilungen  des  Vereins  fur  Gesch.  der  Deutscben  in  rki 
1885,  pp.  102^,  107. -Wadding,  ann.  1436,  No.  1-11.-^  Car,  rfj^L  .    f' 
Legation.  (Mon.  Cone.  Gen.  Sfec.  XV.  T.  I.  p  691)  ^ 

t  Wadding,  ann.  1437,  No.  6-12.-Synodd.  Strigonens.  ann.  1450  1480  (B.t 
thjani  Legg.  Eccles.  Hung.  III.  481, 557).  '  '^'''" 
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all  the  clergy  would  have  been  slain.     Eugenius  rewarded  him  by 
describing  him  as  "  a  vigorous  and  most  ruthless  extirpator  of 
heresy,"  and  granting  him  the  power  of  appointing  subordinate 
inquisitors,  thus  rendering  him  an  inquisitor-general  in  all  the 
wide  region  confided  to  him.     It  was  probably  a  result  of  the 
quarrel  over  the  priestly  concubines  that  led,  in  1438,  Simon  of 
Bacska,  Archdeacon  of  Fiinfkirchen,  to  excommunicate  him  ;  but 
that  official  was  speedily  forced  to  withdraw  the  anathema  by  the 
Emperor  Albert  and  the  Archbishop  of  Gran.    For  a  while  his  la- 
bors were  interrupted  by  a  call  to  attend  the  Council  of  Ferrara, 
held  in  1438  by  Eugenius  lY.,  to  offset  the  hostile  assemblage  at 
Basle,  but  he  speedily  returned  to  Hungary.     It  was  doubtless 
owing  to  his  efforts  that  in  Poland  the  barons  and  cities  entered 
into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  suppress  heresy,  April  25, 
1438_just  before  Poland  intervened  in  Bohemia  to  protect  the 
Hussites  from  the  Emperor  Albert.     In  1439  Giacomo's  zeal  re- 
ceived a  check  on  the  more  immediate  fields  of  his  labors.     In 
Sreim  he  delivered  to  the  secular  arm,  as  convicted  heretics,  a 
priest  and  three  associates ;  their  friends  assembled  in  force,  broke 
open  the  prison  and  carried  off  the  culprits,  and,  what  is  difficult 
to  understand,  unless  the  heresy  was  merely  concubinage,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Kalocsa,  when  appealed  to,  protected  the  criminals. 
Giacomo  had  recourse  to  the  Emperor  Albert,  who  wrote  sharply 
to  the  archbishop  in  June ;  and  this  proving  meffectual,  again  in 
August.     What  was  the  result  of  the  affair  is  not  known,  but  Al- 
bert, as  we  have  seen,  died  in  October,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
religion;  and  in  1440  Giacomo  left  Hungary  on  account  of  ill- 
health.     He  seems  not  to  have  been  immediately  replaced,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  organized  persecution,  the  tares  speedily  began  to 
multiply  again  among  the  wheat.     In  January,  1444,  Eugenius 
lY.,  deploring  the  spread  of  Hussitism  throughout  the  Danubian 
regions,  appointed  the  Observantine'Yicar  Fabiano  of  Bacs  as  in- 
quisitor for  the  whole  Slavonian  vicariate,  which  included  Hun- 
gary, with  power  to  appoint  inquisitors  under  him.     These  were 
authorized  to  act  in  complete  independence  of  the  local  prelates ; 
Holy  Land  indulgences  were  promised  to  all  who  would  aid  them, 
and  excommunication,  removable  only  by  pope   or  inquisitor, 
against  cill  withholding  assistance.    In  July,  1446,  Eugenius  again 
alludes  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  Hussitism  in  Hungary  and 
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Moldavia,  in  spite  of  the  labors  of  the  friars,  and  he  recurs  to  the 
question  which  baffled  Giaoomo  della  Marca.  Many  parish  priests 
He  says,  m  these  regions  not  only  keep  concubines  publicly,  but 
teach  that  there  is  no  sin  in  intercourse  between  unmarried  per- 
sons; the  question  has  been  asked  him  whether  this  is  heresy  ius- 
ticiable  by  the  Inquisition ;  this  he  answers  in  the  affirmative  and 
authonzes  Fabiano  and  his  deputies  to  treat  it  as  such.  Appar- 
ently It  was  not  the  practice  itself,  but  the  justification  of  it,  which 
■was  so  hemous.*  ' 

If  Eome  was  thus  active  in  repressing  Hussitism,  and  thus  re- 
^rdless  of  the  Compactata  while  crippled  by  the  quarrel  with  the 
fa  hers  of  Basle,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that,  after  the  abdi- 
^t.on  of  Felix  V.  and  the  restoration  of  unquestioned  supremacy 
Nicholas  V.  was  not  disposed  to  respect  the  bargain  made  by  the 
council  or  to  regard  the  Calixtins  in  any  light  but  that  of  here- 
tics.   It  was  m  vain  that  the  Bohemians  proffered  obedience  if 
only  the  Compactata  were  confirmed,  with  a  tacit  condition  that 
Eokyzanas  clams  to  the  archbishopric  should  be  recognized 
OS  ensibly  the  sole  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reunion  lay  in  the  use 
of  the  cup  by  the  laity  and  the  communion  of  infants;  save  this 
there  was  by  this  time  but  little  to  distinguish  the  Cahxtins  from 
the  rest  of  the  Latin  churches,  although  occasionally  the  question 
of  the  sequestrated  church  lands  emerged  into  view.    The  papacy 
had  taken  its  position,  however,  and  it  would  have  plunged  aU 
Christendom  into  war,  as,  in  fact,  it  more  than  once  attempted 
rather  than  admit  tHat  the  Council  of  Basle  had  been  justified  in 
purchasing  pea<5e  by  conceding  communion  in  both  elements    Be 

l^ni?^'  ^'''^^''  ^""  *^\1"*^^"on  of  Eokyzana's  confirmation, 
^neas  Sylvius  informs  us  that  in  1451  he  convinced  Geor<.e  Po- 
diebrad  of  the  impossibility  of  effecting  this,  and  secured  a  prom- 
ise that  the  attempt  should  be  abandoned,  he  pledging  hLse^ 
.hat  If  George  would  present  the  names  of  several  suifabfe  peTsons 
the  pope  would  select  one,  and  peace  would  then  be  established 
This  treated  the  Compactata  as  of  minor  importance,  and  was 

•  Wadding,  ann.  1437,  No.  13-21;  ann.  1438,  No.  12-16  •  ann  1439  No  4,  « 
ann.  1440,  No.  7 ;  ann.  1444,  No.  44 ;  ann.  1446,  No.  10  -Herburt  de  Fut^    t  ' 
tuta  Regni  Po.onl.,  Sa.oscii,  1597,  p.  192.LRaynald    at.  ije  J      10 
Themer  Monument.  SlaTor.  Meridian  I  394  ' 
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doubtless  wholly  unauthorized.  Neither  George  nor  Eokyzana 
gave  up  their  hopes;  the  effort  was  renewed  again  and  again, 
now  with  the  pope,  now  with  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.,  and  now 
with  the  German  Diet,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Occasionally  when 
there  was  an  object  to  be  gained  hopes  would  be  held  out,  only 
to  be  withdrawn.  The  papal  emissaries  represented  Eokyzana  to 
Eome  as  the  most  wicked  and  perfidious  of  heresiarchs,  whose  rec- 
ognition would  be  the  destruction  of  what  remained  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Bohemia,  and  there  never  was  the  slightest  idea  of  con- 
firming him.* 

When  the  overthrow  of  Mainhard  of  Eosenberg  and  the  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  George  Podiebrad  showed 
that  no  further  hopes  were  to  be  built  on  the  Catholic  party  in 
Bohemia,  IS^icholas  Y.  fell  back  upon  the  old  methods  and  resolved 
to  try  what  could  be  done  by  a  missionary  inquisitor.  He  had  at 
hand  an  instrument  admirably  fitted  for  the  work.  Giovanni  da 
Capistrano,  vicar-general  of  the  Observantine  Franciscans,  had 
commenced  his  career  as  an  inquisitor  in  1417 ;  he  was  now  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year,  vigorous  and  implacable  as  ever.  Small  and  in- 
significant in  appearance,  shrivelled  by  austerities  until  he  seemed 

*  Mn.  Sylvii.  Epistt.  130,  246-7, 259,  404  (Ed.  1571,  pp.  667,  782-3,  788,  947).- 
Wadding.  ann.  1455,  No.  2  ;  ann.  1456,  No.  11-12. 

In  George  Podiebrad's  letter  of  1468  to  his  son-in-law  Matthius  Corvinus, 
complaining  of  his  treatment  by  the  Holy  See,  he  says,  "  In  truth  there  were 
formerly  in  Bohemia  many  errors  concerning  the  sacrament,  and  also  concerning 
the  ornaments  and  vestments  in  administering  the  rite,  and  the  veneration  of 
saints,  but  by  divine  grace  these  have  been  so  reduced  that  there  is  scarcelyj 
any  difference  now  existing  with  the  Roman  Church.  By  comparing  what  was 
customary  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  with  the  present,  it  will  be  seen  that  little 
remains  to  do  in  comparison  with  what  has  been  accomplished."— D'Achery^ 

Spicileg.  III.  834. 

A  notable  part  of  this  retrogression  occurred  in  1454,  when  edicts  were  is. 
sued  in  the  name  of  Ladislas,  with  the  consfent  of  Rokyzana,  ordering  that  th^ 
epistles  and  gospels,  in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  should  be  recited  in  Latin  an< 
not  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  that  confession  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  commun 
•  ion;  that  children  should  not  receive  communion  without  due  preparation 
that  the  blood  of  the  Eucharist  should  not  be  carried  beyond  the  churches  fo: 
fear  of  accidents;  that  no  one  should  administer  it  without  letters  authenti 
eating  his  priesthood;  that  no  marriage  should  be  celebrated  without  bannl 
published  in  full  church.— Chron.  Cornel.  Zantfliet.  ann.  1454  (Martene  AmpI 
Coll.  V.  486-7). 
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to  consist  only  of  skin  and  bone  and  nerves,  he  rarely  tasted  meat 
and  allowed  himself  but  four  hours  of  sleep  out  of  the  twenty! 
flT;  *^^''"":"^''^t':  ^emg  aU  too  few  for  his  restless  and  indefat- 
efv?  bl"'"  ^-  ^'''^"^'^y  -'^'^  «elf-denying  life  had  gained  him 
enviable  powers  as  a  thaumaturge,  and  his  reputation  as  a  preacher 
drew  crowds  to  listen  to  his  eloquence.     In  1451  he  was  busy  in 

TeZri7  f  ^  "^™'"'"''  '"*  ""'  ^"^P''"'^^^  ^i^  Woody  worJ  at 
the  ca  1  of  Nicholas  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Hussites. 
Nothing  was  omitted  that  could  contribute  to  the  dramatic  effect 

consultTrr  V  "  T"'"^  ''  ""'  ''''^'''  *^«  <^i--  --ent  by 
consulting  the  Virgin  at  Assisi,  when  the  heavenly  light  diffused 

around  him  was  a  sign  that  his  apostolate  was  confirmed ;  he  ac 

Sion  ?o  TT^  ''""'"  "''"^  '"*'°*^^''  ^''  inquisitorial  com- 
mission to  the  Bohemian  territories,  and  set  forth.  Evervwhere 
on  his  road  multitudes  assembled  to  see  and  listen  to  the  man  S 

thenCv  oTv  "■''"  "r°"'*'"^  P°"^^^  «"^^«-ted  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  mission.  At  Brescia  he  addressed  an  assemblv 
computed  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  and,  thlgk 
walls  and  trees  were  broken  down  by  the  masses  of  men  gatherfd 

tine  austerJt T  J  '  "'"  '^''""''  '""^  P^''^'  ^^'^^^  ^^^  Observan- 
ce austerity  had  no  money  to  pay  ferriage,  and  the  surly  ferrv- 

rr/t.  T  ''^^'^^-^'---^  but  Capistrano  quietlv  took"  he 
habit  o  San  Bernardino,  which  he  carried  with  Wm,  kid  it  upon 
the  waters,  and  they  shrank  away  till  aU  had  pas  ed  dry-shod 
when  they  resumed  their  former  volume.  Thus  heralded  Zswav 
thi-ough  Venice  and  Vienna  was  a  triumphal  progress  ;  c;owdI  of 
sixty  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  to  hear  him  prellvirf 

to  him,  at  Vienna  three  hundred  thousand  were  reckoned  pres- 
ent ;  the  sick  were  brought  before  him  in  thousands  and  the  m 
raculous  cures  which  he  wrought  were  computed  brWh-ed" 
The  ecclesiastical  machinery  was  evidently  well-devi LcI  ai  d  ef! 
feet  vely  worked,  and  the  desired  impression  was  produced  * 
m  vain  the  emperor  asked  permission  for  him  to  visit  Prac^ue 

zeal  forta'rf  f '""'"'  """"'  '*  peremptorily,  and  Capi^rro's 
.  zeaJ  for  martyrdom  was  not  sufficient  to  prompt  hian  to  disregard 

•  Wadding,  aan.  1451,  No.  1-16 ;  aun.  1452,  No.  34. 
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their  wishes.     Furnished  with  imperial  letters  to  the  Catholic  no- 
bles and  to  their  leader,  Ulric  Mainhard  of  Rosenberg,  he  turned 
in  Julj  to  the  safer  region  of  Moravia,  where  presumably  the  in- 
fluence of  Podiebrad  and  Rokyzana  was  not  so  strong.     Here  his 
career  indicates  how  little  foundation  there  was  for  the  persistent 
Catholic  complaints  of  the  proscriptive  intolerance  of  the  Cahxtins. 
Though  on  Bohemian  territory,  Catholic  and  Hussite  seem  to  have 
been  dwelling  together  in  mutual  harmony ;  the  Bishop  of  Olmiitz 
was  a  CathoUc,  and  no  hindrance  seems  to  have  been  experienced 
by  Capistrano  in  his  labors  for  the  conversion  of  the  so-called  her- 
etics.    Beginning  at  Briinn,  August  1, 1451,  there  is  a  register  con- 
taining names  and  dates  of  more  than  eleven  thousand  conversions 
made  by  him  up  to  May,  1452.     Yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  re- 
stricted to  persuasion,  and  was  not  allowed  to  use  inquisitorial 
methods.     As  his  converts  Avere  voluntary,  he  smoothed  the  path 
of  the  repentant  heretic,  reconciling  him  to  the  Church  with  only 
the  infliction  of  a  salutary  penance,  and  allowing  him  to  retain  all 
his  possessions  and  dignities.     Where  the  heretic  was  hardened, 
he  was  powerless,  except  through  such  miraculous  power  as  he 
could  wield.     The  situation  was  an  anomalous  one— unexampled, 
in  fact,  in  the  Middle  Ages— of  heretic  and  CathoUc  dwelling  to- 
gether in  peace,  the  heretic  in  the  ascendant,  yet  not  only  toler- 
ating the  Catholic,  but  allowing  a  man  like  Capistrano  to  wander 
through  the  land  denouncing  heretics  and  making  conversions  un- 
molested.    To  Capistrano  the  position  was  irritating  in  the  ex-^ 
treme,  insomuch  as  he  was  limited  to  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and! 
was  unable  to  enforce  his  arguments  with  the  dungeon  and  thej 
stake.     This  peculiar  state  of  things  is  well  illustrated  by  an  ad- 
venture related  of  him  at  Breslau.    Though  Silesia  had  a  Catholic^ 
bishop,  it  belonged  to  Bohemia,  and  mutual  tolerance  was  estab-' 
lished.    In  the  summer  of  1453  Capistrano  came  there  and  labored 
to  convert  the  Hussites,  but  these  sons  of  Belial,  to  ridicule  his 
miraculous  powers,  placed  a  young  man  in  a  bier,  carried  him  to 
where  the  inquisitor  was  preaching,  and  asked  the  latter  to  resus- 
•    citate  the  dead.     Capistrano  sternly  repUed,  "  Let  him  have  his 
portion  with  the  dead  in  eternity!"  and  went  his  way.     Then  the 
heretics  said  to  the  crowd,  "  We  have  holier  men  among  us  ;"  and 
one  of  them  went  to  the  coflin,  calling  to  its  inmate,  "  Peter, 
arise !"  and  then  whispering,  "  It  is  time  to  get  up ;"  but  there 
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ZlZe7Tl  'f.v''  --ionun.te  youth  was  found  to  be 
Lets        I  '  ^''^  ''"^'  Capistrano  had  ao  difficulty 

m  exercising  his  inquisitorial  office  pitilessly  when  the  victims 
were  unfortunate  Jews.  A  country  priest  was  said  to  LToM 
them  eight  consecrated  hosts  for  use  in  their  infernal  rites     ol 

bCnTthrtir  ^"^P"'r-<^  them  to  crnfe^st,  ^^ 
tmrned  them,  while  a  woman  who  was  implicated  was  torn  with 
red-hot  pincers.     An  old  Jewess  embraced  Christianity,  a"d  soon 

sWh    !^t.  ^T^"^  ^^-     ^^P'^trano  made  anothe;  on- 

slaught on  them,  and  this  time  burned  no  less  than  forty-one  It 
easy  to  gather  from  this  incident  what  would  haveVeen  the 
fate  of  he  Hussites  had  he  been  able  to  wreak  his  wiU  on  them 
Those  of  Moldavia  and  Poland,  whither  he  despatched  three  of  hTs 
associate  inquisitors  under  Ladislas  the  Hungarian,  probablv  ftlt 
the  full  rigor  of  the  canons  *  '  P'^""^''^^  felt 

diffe'Je^r  At  thi'  *''  '''""'"  '^^'"^  '^^^  "^^*  "^^-  -1^0%  in- 
zana  wrLtv  ^^'^^.'^««""«"t  «f  Capistrano's  mission  Roky- 
zana  wrote  to  him  in  a  friendly  tone,  remonstrating  with  him  for 

the^'cS  Z\^Tl  T  ^^""^'^^•^'^  '"  ^^*^  efements  l?h 
the  Council  of  Basle  had  permitted  to  the  Bohemians      SnZ 

correspondence  ensued,  in  which  Capistrano  took  h™'      a  a 

o  the  use  of  the  cup  and  the  papal  supremacy ;  there  w^Te^ir 

tiations  for  a  conference,  and  at  one  time  hope   were  e"      taS 

disputation  on  various  pretexts,  but  really,  as  we  leam  f ron,  1. 
confidential  letter  to  the  cardinal-legate,  NikolaToCus/h 
he  knew  that  the  Calixtins  had  of  thdr  stde  th^  wZfor^ 
thority  and  tradition.     Both  parties  gradually  lost  thSt 
and  published  against  each  other  letters  filfe^^h  l^X 
Having  thus  rendered  amicable  negotiations  imposlle   nt^" 
trano  could  safely,  in  1452,  ask  Podfebrad  for  a  sl^ndue?  t 
Prague,  and  on  its  refusal  summon  him  to  rendir  Ihe  .  ^     ! 

^^  menlhrr  '''''-'''''  — -nerrdtqiSto^t  '''" 
When  the  German  princes  assembled  in  the  Diet  of  U52,  the 

*  Wadding,  aim.  1461,  No.  17-20;  ann   1452  Nn  is  0« 
.t  Wadding,  ann.  1451,  No.  24-36;  ann       52  No  1'      '  "t  "^\^°- ^»- 
lesiac.  Re.  Scriptt.  I.  84-5.-Cochtei  Hist.  HussU.  L^  x  ai;:.  14"""    "^  ''" 
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Bohemians  addressed  them,  complaining  that  although  they  were 
hving  in  peace  and  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  the  provisions  of 
the  Compactata,  which  declared  that  no  one  should  be  stigmatized 
as  a  heretic  for  partaking  in  both  elements,  were  violated  by  a 
friar  named  Capistrano,  who,  under  the  guise  of  an  apostohc  com- 
missioner and  inquisitor,  was  traversing  their  territories  proclaim- 
ing that  all  Utraquists  were  heretics.     The  agreement  which  had 
cost   so  much  blood  was   thus  plainly  infringed,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  desire  for  peace,  a  persistence  in  this  would  r^evive 
all  the  old  troubles.     This  was  significant  of  strife,  and  Capis- 
trano, on  his  side,  was  eagerly  engaged  in  stimulating  it.     He 
wrote  to  the  pope  that  certain  propositions  of  accommodation 
entertained  by  the   cardinal-legate  were   disgraceful,  and  spoke 
hopefully  of  negotiations  which  he  was  carrying  on  with  the  Ger- 
man princes  for  a  ncAV  crusade  against  the  Hussites.     Nicholas 
of  Cusa  was  effectually  snubbed  for  daring  to  talk  of  conferences 
and  terms  of  accommodation.    He  promptly  threw  himself  on  the 
other  side  and  contributed  his  share  towards  provoking  a  fresh 
conflict,  by  issuing,  in  June,  1452,  an  encychcal  to  the  Bohemians, 
in  which  he  plainly  told  them,  that  those  who  were  not  with  the 
Church  must  be  against  it ;  that  the  Compactata  must  be  thrown 
aside,  as  they  had  not  effected  the  union  for  which  they  were^ 
designed,  and  that  nothing  save  pure  and  simple  obedience  to  thei 
Holy  See  could  be  entertained.    To  render  the  irritation  complete! 
needed  only  the  exquisite  insolence  with  which  he  assured  them 
that  the  Church  was  too  pious  a  mother  to  concede  to  her  childrer 
what  she  knew  to  be  injurious.^ 

Capistrano's  busy  mischief-making  was  bearing  its  fruits.  Th( 
breach  between  Eome  and  Bohemia  was  constantly  widening,  and 
if  the  zeal  of  the  German  princes  could  be  brought  to  correspond 
to  the  ardor  of  the  missionary  of  strife,  the  horrors  of  the  old 
Hussite  wars  might  be  hopefully  l6oked  for  again.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  1452  we  find  him  traveUing  through  Ger- 
many, probablv  with  this  charitable  object,  though  at  Leipsic  he 
paused  long  enough  for  his  eloquence  to  win  for  his  rigid  Order 
sixty  professors  and  students.f     His  efforts  to  raise  a  crusade 

*  Wadding,  ann.  1452,  No.  2-4,  13-14.-CochliEi  Hist.  Hussit.  Lib.  xi.  ann. 
j^52  t  Chron.  Glassberger  ann,  1452. 
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against  Bohemia,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  May,  1453.  The  immense  impression  which 
this  produced  throughout  Christendom,  the  universal  alarm  at 
the  progress  of  the  Turk,  and  the  necessity  of  defending  Europe 
agamst  his  approach,  speedUy  threw  into  the  shade  all  minor 
questions.  A  new  crusade  was  imperatively  wanted,  but  it  could 
not  be  wasted  upon  Bohemia  and  the  Utraquists 

During  the  summer  of  1458,  as  we  have  seen,  Capistrano  was 
tranquilly  employing  his  enforced  leisure  in  burning  Jews  at 
Breslau.     Thence  he  went  to  Poland,  where  we  find  him  at  Cra- 
cow throwing  into  prison  a  physician,  Master  Paul,  whom  he  sus- 
pec  ed  of  being  an  emissary  of  Eokyzana.     He  applied  again  to 
Podiebrad  for  a  safe-conduct  to  Prague,  which  was  curtlv  refused 
on  the  ground  that  when  it  had  been  previously  oflfered  it  had 
not  been  accepted,  and  that  Ladislas  did  not  want  the  peace  of 
his  kingdom  disturbed.     He  left  Cracow  May  15, 1454,  for  Bres- 
ku  and  OlmiitE,  whence  he  still  hoped  to  accompHsh  something 
w  thm  the  charmed  circle  of  Bohemia,  into  which  he  had  not  been 
allowed  to  penetrate.     Eokyzana  at  this  time  was  inspired  with 
hopes  that  the  terror  of  the  Turk  and  the  need  for  Christian 
unity  would  enable  him  to  realize  his  dream  of  the  archbishopric 
made  the  large  concessions  alluded  to  above  on  many  of  the 
points  of  dissidence,  and  used  every  effort  with  the  emperor  to 
procure  through  him  the  papal  confirmation.    A  letter  from  Ladis- 
las o    June  13,  to  the  Bishop  of  Olmiitz,  asking  him  to  restrain 
Capistrano  from  using  such  violent  terms  in  denouncing  Bohe- 

ZZX\^'  """'  ^^*"'"^  '"°''  ^^'"^  ^^^"^  g^^'"'  ^^«  «^^^dently  a 
move  m  the  same  game.  Yet  even  the  paramount  interests  of 
Christendom  could  not  win  for  Eokyzana  the  coveted  confirma- 
tion, although  those  interests  soon  diverted  Capistrano's  fiery 
energies  from  the  heretic  to  the  infidel  *  ^ 

date^d  Julv  2?  1«TT?,*  v  *''  "'  ^"^'^  '^'^""^  *"  Capistrano, 
dated  July  26,  1454,  teUs  him  to  give  up  the  dream  of  gettino-  to 

Prague  and  go  to  Frankfort,  where  he  will  be  useful.    An  astern 

biy  of  princes  had  been  held  in  Eatisbon,  where  a  crusade Td 

*  Wadding,  ann.  1453,  No.  9-10;  ann.  1354  No   12  IS  17  iq      nu 

nel.  Zantfliet(Martene  Ampl.  Coll  V  486  7^  ^En^v,"^  'p^  ^^'^ 

p.  947).  4«b-7).— ^n.  Sylvii  Epist.  404  (Ed.  1571, 
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been  agreed  upon,  and  Philip  of  Burgundy  had  consented  to  lead 
it.    Final  arrangements  were  to  be  made  in  Frankfort  in  October, 
and  there  ^neas  Sylvius  wanted  the  aid  of  Capistrano's  tireless 
ardor.     Their  correspondence  at  this  juncture  shows  the  terror 
which  existed  lest  Europe  should  be  overrun ;  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  which  prevailed,  and  the   selfish  differences  which 
threatened  to  neutralize  effort.     At  Frankfort  their  worst  fears 
were  realized.     The  zeal  of  the  princes  had  cooled,  and  they  de- 
clared the  purpose  of  the  pope  and  emperor  was  to  steal  their 
money  and  not  to  fight.    They  demanded  that  the  business  should 
be  conducted  by  a  general  council  which  should  at  the  same  time 
repress  the  Holy  See— in  fact,  both  parties  were  selfishly  endeav- 
oring to  turn  the  agony  of  Europe  to  account ;  the  pope  to  raise 
money,  and  the  princes  to  recover  their  independence.     All  that 
^neas  and  Capistrano  could  obtain  was  a  promise  that  at  the 
Pentecost  of  1455  they  would  meet  the  emperor  and  determine 
what  could  be  do^e.     In  February  and  March,  1455,  they  began 
to  assemble  at  Neuburg,  near  Vienna,  where  Podiebrad  again 
used  every  effort  to  procure  Eokyzana's  confirmation.    As  for  the 
crusade,  the  energies  of  Christendom  seemed  paralyzed  by  the 
petty  jealousies  and  ambitions  of  its  rulers.     At  last,  under  the 
unflagging  eloquence  of  ^neas  and  Capistrano,  things  appeared 
to  be  taking  shape,  when  the  news  was  received  of  the  death  of 
Nicholas  Y.  on  March  22.     Everything  fell  to   pieces,  and  the 
princes  departed,  postponing  action  until  the  next  year.     It  was 
a  forcible  example  of  the  utility  of  the  papacy,  which  supplied  a 
common  head  to  the  discordant  forces  of  the  time.^ 

Capistrano's  impetuous  energies  were  now  fairly  enlisted  in 
the  strife  with  the  Turk,  and  the  Hussites  had  a  respite.     In  fact, 
the  situation  was  too  alarming  to  permit  of  their  persecution,  and, 
it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  unbending  rigidity  of  Kome^j 
that  even  in  this  perilous  juncture  the  overtures  and  concessions^ 
of  Podiebrad  and  Eokyzana  availed  them  nothing.  ^ 

Calixtus  III.  was  elected  April  8,  with  a  speed  which  showed' 
how  dangerous  a  papal  interregnum  was  considered.     He  at  oncej 

« 

*  Wadding,  ann.  1254,  No.  7-12;  ann.  1255,  No.  2-7.— ^n.  Sylv.  Epist.  40? 

(p.  947).  —  Ejiisd.  Epistt.  xxxix.-xliii.,  xlvi.,  Iviii.,  Ix.  (0pp.  inedd.  pp.  415-24,.| 

426-9,  440-1,  448). 
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sent  legates  to  preach  the  crusade  throughout  Europe,  and  com- 
menced to  build  war-ships  on  the  Tiber.     The  Hungarians,  who 
were  justly  excited  at  the  impending  invasion  of  Mahomet  II. 
begged  Capistrano  to  come  to  them  and  use  his  eloquence.     Ca- 
lixtus  gave  him  permission,  confirmed  all  the  powers  conferred 
on  him  by  Mcholas,  and  he  undertook  the  task  which  was  to 
complete  his  hfe's  work.     Yet   even   these  new   duties,  which 
wrought  his  fiery  soul  to  a  higher  tension  than  ever,  did  not 
wholly  distract  his  attention  from  the  hated  Hussites.     The  junc- 
ture seemed  favorable  for  a  reconcihation,  which  every  motive  of 
pohcy  dictated.     Besides,  ^neas  Sylvius  had  just  been  promoted 
to  the  cardinalate,  and  that  crafty  diplomat  had  succeeded  in 
making  the  Bohemians  look  upon  him  as  their  friend.     They  not 
only  hoped  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  the  Compactata,  but  the 
cardinal's  hat  for  Rokyzana.     Hearing  of  this,  Capistrano  wrote, 
March  24,  1456,  from  Buda  to  Calixtus  dissuading  him  in  the 
most  vigorous  terms.     The  Hussites  are  the  worst  of  mankind, 
fearing  neither  God  nor  man ;  the  heart  can  scarce  conceive  the 
errors  which  they  believe,  or  the  abominations  which  they  prac- 
tise in  secret.     The  Compactata  are  their  sole  bulwark ;  if  these 
are  confirmed,  the  Hussites,  who  abound  secretly,  not  only  in  Bo- 
hemia but  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  the  neigh- 
boring regions,  will  rise  and  declare  themselves.     The  warning 
was  sufficient  and  the  overtures  were  rejected.* 

Suddenly  the  news  came  that  the  dreaded  Mahomet  11.  was 
advancing,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Belgrade.  Ladislas,  who  was 
King  of  Hungary  as  well  as  of  Bohemia,  was  at  Buda-Pesth,  and 
with  his  uncle,  the  Count  of  CiHei,  on  pretext  of  a  hunting-excur- 
sion, basely  fled  to  Austria.  John  Hunyady,  Count  of  Transylva- 
nia, who  had  been  regent  of  the  kingdom,  organized  the  Hunga- 
rian forces,  with  some  German  crusaders  Avho  had  come  to  his 
assistance,  while  Capistrano  marched  with  him  as  papal  commander 
of  the  crusade.  Glorious  in  the  annals  of  Hungary  is  the  victory 
of  Belgrade.  With  a  flotilla  of  boats  on  the  Danube,  Hunyady, 
on  July  14, 1456,  cut  his  way  into  the  town  through  the  beleaguer- 
ing forces.  Furious  were  the  attack  and  the  defence  until  the 
22d,  when  a  fierce  assault  by  the  Turks  was  repulsed,  and  the  be- 

*  Wadding,  ann.  1455,  No.  8-13;  ann.  1456,  No.  9-12. 
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sieged  followed  the  retreating  enemy,  burned  one  of  their  camps^ 
spiking  some  of  their  cannon  and  carrying  the  rest  back  into  the 
town,  where  they  did  good  service  during  the  rest  of  that  memo- 
rable day.     Mahomet  gathered  together  his  forces  for  a  last  des- 
perate attempt,  which  was  a  failure,  and  during  the  night  he  fled, 
leaving  twenty-four  thousand  men  upon  the  field,  and  three  hun- 
dred cannon.     His  army  was  utterly  dispersed,  and  this  disaster, 
aided  by  the  heroic  resistance  of  Scanderbeg  in  Albania,  arrested 
the  Turkish  invasion  and  gave  Europe  a  breathing-spell.     It  cost, 
however,  the  lives  of  the  two  heroes  to  whom  it  was  due.     The 
stench  of  the  dead  bodies  sickened  the  army  of  the  victors,  and 
John  Hunyady  fell  a  victim,  August  11,  to  the  epidemic,  which 
prevented  the  following  up  of  the  advantage.     Capistrano  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  work  with  aU  his  self -forgetful  enthusi- 
asm.    His  eloquence  had  wrought  the  Christians  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  religious  exaltation ;  the  crusaders  would  obey  no  one  but 
him,  and  his  labors,  were  incessant.     He  passed  days  without  time 
for  food,  and  nights  without  rest ;  for  seventeen  days,  it  is  said, 
before  the  victory,  he  slept  but  seven  hours  in  all.     He  was  in  his 
seventy-first  year,  with  a  frame  weakened  by  habitual  austerities, 
and  when  the  strain  was  past  exhausted  nature  paid  the  penalty. 
A  slow  fever  set  in,  August  6,  under  which  he  wasted  away,  and 
died,  October  23.     He  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  type  which 
the  age  produced  of  the  ideal  son  of  the  Church ;  a  purely  artifi- 
cial creation,  in  which  the  weakness  of  humanity  disappeared  with 
some  of  its  virtues,  and  the  whole  nature,  with  its  rare  powers, 
was  concentrated  in  unselfish  devotion  to  a  mistaken  purpose. 
Such  men  are  the  tools  of  the  worldly  and  unscrupulous  who  know 
how  to  use  them,  and  for  forty  years  Capistrano  had  been  thus 
employed  to  bring  misery  on  his  fellow-beings,  unconscious  of  the| 
evil  which  he  wrought.     Yet,  as  JEneas  Sylvius  shrewdly  points) 
out,  there  was  one  weak  spot  left  i;i  his  nature.     In  the  lettersj 
in  which  he  and  Hunyady  described  the  victory  of  Belgrade  nei- 
ther chief  gave  credit  to  the  other.     As  JEneas  says,  "  Capistrano 
•  had  despised  the  pomps  of  the  world,  he  had  fied  from  its  delights, 
he  had  trampled  down  avarice,  he  had  overcome  lust,  but  he  couldj 

not  contemn  glory."  * 

*  Wadding,  ann.  1456,  No.  16-67,  83-4.— ^n.  Sylv.  Hist.  Bohem.  cap.  Ixv. 
Six  several  attempts  were  made,  at  various  times,  to  canonize  Capistrano,; 
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No  one  could  be  found  worthy  to  replace  Capistrano  but  his 
friendly  nval,  Giacomo  della  Marca,  who  Avas  accordingly  de- 
spatched, m  1457,  to  the  scene  of  his  labors  of  twenty  yearf  pre- 
vious  armed  with  the  same  powers,  as  inquisitor  and  crusaJer. 

thoulTf 'tfT        ^:*  ""'  '''^  ''"  P'^^^'"g  *-  ^'^  to  waste 
thought  on  the  former  function,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  stimu- 

latmg  and  organizing  the  war  against  the  Moslem  until  his  health 
gave  way,  and  he  returned  to  Italy,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
not  long  afterwards  had  to  defend  himself  from  a  charge  of  heresy 
brought  by  h.s  zealous  Dominican  brethren.  He  was  replaced  by 
wL  r^  r.  ?"'''  ^*  Tagliacozza  and  Michele  da  Tussicino, 
who  were  followed  m  1461  by  Fra  Gabriele  da  Verona ;  but  though 
Franciscans  still  continued  for  a  generation  to  labor  for  the  con- 
rrto  ^^^^"f -'  ^^-^y  ^^'^  "«le  success  in  the  absencrof 
morhe^eST  ''"^"""^  '^^''''^  '^''''^^'  <^'  -^-^ 

.fJ^■^^^f■  *•''"  f'^'P""*'  °*  '■''^"°'"S  ^«'^«^'a  to  obedience  were 
steadily  dimmishmg^^In^the^^ildes^^^     ,he  Hussite  Zrs 

but  the  fates  were  aerainst  it     TIip  f.avi;^,.  ^«?    ^. 

v.^  tM^f^ciiuaij  II.     ine  eaiiier  eiiorts  were  npnfrali^o/i  Ktt  *i, 

s.tion  of  the  legate,  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  and  the  jeaC   of    ^ S  0 'd  rs  ofZ 

™mca„s  and  Conventual  Franciscans.     Repeated  requests  came  from  Gerl^v 

but  they  rema,ned  unheeded.     In  1462  urgent  letters  were  written  by  PrZ^! 

HI.,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  innumerable  bishops  and  magLrSs  of 

«ties  from  Cracow  to  Ratisbon;  these  were  intrusted  to  a  FrancTcan  fr  a    l 

The  latter  brought  them  to  his  home,  and  then  departed  for  Germany  whtre  he 
died.     The  trunk  containing  them  was  piously  preserved  bv  his  LTl    Z 
until,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeen  h  century  Waddin/cl,ancedr 
and  tookthe  letters  to  Rom^inthehopesoftheirstmlco^^^^^^^^^^^ 
At  the  inquest  held  by  Leo  X.  a  classified  record  of  the  mirfeles  w™ u/ht  bv 
thauniaturge  shows,  of  dead  brought  to  life,  more  than  thirty    of  dff  lade  to 
hear,  three  hundred  and  seventy;  of  blind  restored  to  si^ht  ^ne  hund^e^      . 
twenty-three;  of  cripples  and  gouty  persons  cured,  nine  hundred  and  twent 
and  miscellaneous  cases  innumerable.     This  resulted  in  his  adm  "In  to  tZ    f 
nor  order  of  the  Blessed,  to  be  worshipped  bv  the  FranciscaT  nf  H    ^        '" 
of  Capistrano.     In  1632  Gregory  XV.  enlarged  hcul   to   hi  ,    t"     '"'"'" 
Order;  and  in  1690  Alexander  VIII.  enroi'ed  1   m  in  the  ^*;     .       l''""'^'"' 
Waddhig  ann.  1456.  No.  114-22;  ann.  uS "r^  ^rjl^i^j'  ZT 
zog's  Real  Encyklop.  s  v  vveiziacker,  ap.  Her- 

^^^.  Wadding,  ann.  1457,  No.  MO;  ann.  1461. No.  1-2 ;  ann.  1465, No.  6;  ann. 
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there  were  powerful  barons  and  cities  who  steadily  held  out  for 
the  pope  and  kaiser,  and  under  the  interregnum  there  had  at  first 
been  a  dual  government,  shared  equally  by  Catholic  and  Calixtin. 
Under  the  firm  hand  of  George  Podiebrad  the  orthodox  commu- 
nities submitted  one  by  one,  and  in  spiritual  matters  Eokyzana 
was  supreme.  It  is  true  that  there  was  now  little  to  distinguish 
the  churches  in  doctrine  or  practice  save  the  use  of  the  cup ;  but 
independence  served  as  a  protection  against  the  greed  of  the  Eo- 
man  curia,  and  there  was  small  encouragement  for  a  surrender  of 
this  independence  in  the  clamor  which  was  now  going  up  from 
Germany.  The  Basilian  regulations,  confirmed  by  Eugenius,  had 
for  a  time  served  as  a  safeguard  to  some  extent,  but  now  these 
were  coolly  treated  as  obsolete,  and  complaints  were  loud  that  all 
the  old  abuses  were  flourishing  as  vigorously  as  ever.  Elections 
were  set  aside,  or  heavy  sums  were  extorted  for  their  confirma- 
tion, wliile  the  country  was  drained  of  money  by  the  exaction  of 
tenths  and  the  sale'  of  indulgences.  Secure  in  their  isolation,  the 
Bohemians  might  well  submit  to  some  inconvenience  to  be  spared 
the  costly  blessing  of  apostolic  paternal  care.  The  only  hope  of 
Eome  lay  in  the  approaching  majority  of  the  Catholic  youth  La- 
dislas  ;  but  when,  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Y II.  of  France,  he  suddenly  died,  towards  the  close  of  1457, 
not  without  suspicions  of  foul  play,  and  George  Bodiebrad  soon 
afterwards  was  elected  and  crowned,  it  might  well  seem  that, 
short  of  Divine  interposition,  the  peaceful  return  of  Bohemia  was 
not  to  be  looked  for.* 

Yet  at  first  it  looked  as  though  an  accommodation  might  be 
reached.  Ladislas,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  proposed  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Eome  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation, 
and  Calixtus  III.  had  asked  of  Podiebrad  to  gratify  his  vehement 
desire  of  seeing  Eokyzana,  whose  high  reputation  was  well  known 
in  Eome.  Podiebrad,  moreover,  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
according  to  the  Eoman  rite ;  having  no  bishop  of  his  own,  he 

*  ^n.  Sylvii  Epist.  162.  324,  334-5,  337-40,  356,  369,  387  (Ed.  1571,  pp.  714, 
815,  821-22,  825,  831,  837,  840).— Ejusd.  Hist.  Boliem.  c.  71-2. 

Pius  II.  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  to  Christendom  a  positive  assertion  that 
George  poisoned  Ladislas,  and  said  that,  though  the  facts  were  obscure,  the 
Viennese  physicians  in  attendance  attributed  his  death  to  poison. — ^n.  SylVc 
Epist.  Ixxi.  (0pp.  inedd.  p.  467). 
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borrowed  from  his  son-in-law,  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary 
those  of  Eaab  and  Bacs,  to  perform  his  consecration ;  in  his  coro- 
nation oath  he  swore  obedience  to  Calixtus  and  his  successors,  to 
restore   he  Cathohc  rehgion,  and  to  persecute  heretics;  he  wrote 
to  Cahxtus  as  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  and  obtained  from  him 
letters  recognizing  him  as  King  of  Bohemia;  he  sent  envoys  to 
Rorae,  who  held  out  promises  that  Eokyzana  would  follow,  and 
settle  on  a  lasting  basis  the  submission  of  Bohemia.     All  this  was 
mere  skirmishing  for  position  ;  but  when,  a  few  months  later,  Ca- 
hxtus died,  and  was  succeeded  by  J]:neas  Sylvius,  who  took  the 
name  of  Pius  II.,  men  might  hope  that  some  reasonable  accommo- 
dation could  be  reached.     Since  he  had  gone  to  Basle  in  the  suite  of 
Cardinal  Capramca,  and  had  become  the  mouth-piece  of  the  anti- 

UtT^'T^"""'^'^  ^'  ^""'•'^  '^^''  "^y  «"Pidity  rather  than 
by  truth,  and  inspired  by  the  hostility  to  the  Church  usually  felt 
^  the  laity,  the  new  pope  had  been  occupied  almost  exclusively 
with  German  and  Bohemian  affairs,  which  he  knew  better  than 
any  Inang  man ;  he  had  taien  part  in  the  negotiations  resulting 
n  the  Compactata;   he  was  shrewd,  clear-headed,  and  troubled 
mth  few  scruples,  and,  sharing  f uUy  in  the  papal  anxiety  to  unite 
Chnstendom  against  the  Turks,  he  might  be  expected  to  recogni  e 
the  vital  importance  of  reconciliation  with  Bohemia.     George 
made  haste  to  send  an  embassy  to  renew  his  protestations  of  obe- 
dience, and  to  ask  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Compactata.     Piu 
who  took  no  shame  m  issuing  a  solemn  bull  condemning  and  dis- 
avowing all  his  early  opinions  uttered  during  his  service  with  t^e 
council  was  prepared  to  break  with  his  own  traditions  rather  than 
with  those  of  his  predecessors.     He  gave  a  dubious  response- 
George  could  win  his  recognition  as  king  by  extirpating  ifeTsv' 
and  he  prom^ed  to  send  legates.     They  came,  but  the^pZ  S 
though  he  addressed  George  as  Idng  and  as  his  dearest  son  when 
soliciting  his  co-operation  in  the  crusade,  shortly  afterwards  t^ok^ 
step  which,  with  his  knowledge  of  Bohemia,  he  knew  could  not  but 

and  a  bitter  enemy  of  Eokyzana,  and  this  man  Pius  appointed  ai 

I^mimstrator  of  the  archbishopric,  thus  ousting  Rokyfana.,^ 
a    once  ^^s  in  uproar.     Wenceslas  endeavored  to  assert  himsdf 
but  the  power  remained  in  Rokyzana's  hands.     George  threw  So 
prison  Fantmus,  who  had  been  his  procurator  in  the  c^^Zl 
i 
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who  had  been  sent  with  a  conmiission  as  papal  orator,  and  de- 
tained him  there  for  three  months.    Frederic  III.,  whom  George, 
by  a  stroke  of  happy  audacity,  had  recently  liberated  from  a  siege 
by  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the  castle  of  Yienna,  interposed,  and 
delayed  the  explosion  of  the  papal  wrath;  but  to  his  earnest  re- 
quest that  George  should  be  acknowledged  as  king  Pius  returned 
an  absolute  refusal.     George  was  a  heretic,  incapable  of  the  crown, 
and  his  subjects'  oaths  of  allegiance  were  void ;  only  by  returning 
to  the  Church  could  he  hope  to  be  fitted  for  the  royal  dignity. 
In  June,  1464,  Pius,  in  full  consistory,  published  a  buU  reciting 
all  the  griefs  of  the  Church  against  Bohemia,  pronouncing  the 
Compactata  void,  as  never  having  been  confirmed  by  the  Holy 
See,  and  summoning  George  before  him  to  stand  trial  for  heresy 
within  three  terms  of  sixty  days  each.     In  two  months  Pius  was 
dead,  but  his  successor,  Paul  II.,  carried  forward  the  proceedings 
with  the  old  inquisitorial  weapons.     Three  cardinals  were  ap- 
pointed in  1465  to  try  George  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  summoned 
him  in  August,  as  a  private  person,  to  appear  before  them  within 
six  months  for  judgment.     Without  waiting  for  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  early  in  December,  Paul  issued  a  bull  absolving  all 
George's  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  alleging  as  a  reason  for 
haste  that  the  sentence  would  grow  more  difficult  by  delay.     The 
papal  wrath  increased  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  assumed  heretic. 
In  1468  another  summons  was  issued  to  him  to  appear  before  the 
cardinals  for  judgment;   and  in  February,  1469,  his  name  was 
placed  as  that  son  of  perdition,  the  Hussite  George  Podiebrad, 
together  with  those  of  Kokyzana  and  Gregory  of  Heimburg,  in 
the  curse  of  the  Coena  Domini,  to  be  anathematized  thrice  a  year, 
in  the  solemnities  of  the  mass,  in  all  cathedrals,  both  in  Latin  and 
in  the  vernacular.* 

All  this  was  not  a  mere  hrutum  fulmen.     It  was  not  difficult 

*  ^n.  Sylvii  Hist.  Bohem.  c.  69.— Ejusd.  Epist.  Ixxi.  (0pp.  inedd.  pp.  461- 
70)._Ejusd.  Tractatus  (lb.  pp.  566,  581).— Raynald.  ann.  1457,  No.  69;  ann. 
.1458,  No.  20-8;  ann.  1459,  No.  18-23;  ann.  1463,  No.  96-102.— Cochlsei  Hist 
Lib.  XII.— Dubrav.  Hist.  Bohem.  Lib.  30.— Wadding,  ann.  1462,  No.  87.— Pii 
PP.  H.  Bull.  In  min<?ri5i^s.  —  Sommersberg  Silesiac.  Rer.  Scriptt.  II.  1025-6, 
1031.  — Wadding,  ann.  1456,  No.  12;  ann.  1469,  No.  4,  6.  — Ludewig  Reliq. 
MSS.  VI.  61.  — Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  L  1598-9.  — D'Achery  Spicileg.  III.  830-4. 
— Ripoll  III.  466. 
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to  excite  rebellion  among  turbulent  subjects  and  attacks  from  am- 
bitious neighbors.     With  all  his  vigor  and  capacity  George  found 
the  maintenance  of  his  position  by  no  means  easy.     When,  in 
1468,  the  German  princes  had  agreed  upon  a  ^Ye  years'  truce  in 
order  to  concentrate  their  energies  against  the  Moslem,  Paul  II. 
threw  the  empire  into  confusion  by  sending  the  Bishop  of  Ferrara 
to  preach  a  crusade  with  plenary  indulgences  against  Bohemia, 
adding  the  special  favor  that  all  who  joined  in  the  preaching 
should  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  confessor,  and  receiving 
from  him  plenary  absolution  and  indulgence.     The  kingdom  was 
bestowed  upon  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary,  who  took  the 
cross,  and  with  an  army  of  crusaders  occupied  Moravia.     A  long 
war  ensued,  during  which  George  died,  in  1471,  released  from  ex- 
communication on  his  death-bed,  and  Ladislas  II.,  son  of  Casimir 
of  Poland,  was  elected  as  his  successor.     In  1475  the  rivals  came 
to  terms ;  both  were  recognized  as  kings  of  Bohemia,  while  Mat- 
thias was  to  have  for  life  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Lusatia,  and  the  survivor  was  to  enjoy  the  whole  kingdom.     On 
the  death  of  Matthias,  in  1490,  Ladislas  recovered  the  three  prov- 
inces, and  shortly  afterwards  added  Hungary  to  his  dominions.* 

Ladislas  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  Sixtus  lY.,  who  had  aided 
in  his  election,  hoped  that  the  opportunity  had  at  last  arrived  to 
break  down  the  stubbornness  of  the  CaHxtins.     The  king  made 
the  attempt,  but  bloody  tumults  in  Prague,  which  nearly  cost  him 
his  life,  showed  that,  slight  as  was  the  difference  between  Cath- 
olic and  Utraquist,  the  old  fanaticism  for  the  cup  survived.     At 
length,  in  1485,  at  the  Diet  of  Kuttenberg,  mutual  toleration  was 
agreed  upon,  and  Ladislas,  who  was  of  easy  disposition,  ran  no 
further  risks.     Tlius  the  anomalous  position  of  Bohemia,  as  a 
member  of  Latin  Christendom,  became  more  remarkable  than 
ever.     The  great  majority  of  the  people  were  CaHxtins  and  there- 
fore heretics,  but  the  Church  had  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  co- 
erce them  to  salvation.    Missionary  inquisitors  were  commissioned 
from  time  to  time,  but  practicaUy  their  efforts  were  limited  to 
persuasion  and  controversy.     Even  Pius  II.,  in  1463,  felt  obHged 
to  caution  Zeger,  the  Observantine  Yicar-general,  that  his  breth- 

*  Raynald.  ann.  1468,  No.  1-14.— Chron.  Glassberger  ann.  1468  — Bubrav 
Hist.  Bohem.  Libb.  XXX.-XXXI—Cochlcei  Hist.  Hussit.  Lib.  xii.  ann.  1471. 
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ren,  in  dealing  with  heretics,  should  restrain  their  zeal  from  the 
customary  curses  and  insults,  and  should  try  the  effect  of  gentle- 
ness and  argument.  That  these  missionaries  were  mostly  Fran- 
ciscans perhaps  explains  why  the  toleration  accorded  to  Catholics 
could  not  be  enforced  against  the  popular  prejudices  of  which  the 
Order  was  the  object.  Even  George  Podiebrad,  in  1460,  had  per- 
mitted the  Franciscans  to  return  to  Prague,  but  their  zeal  was  not 
to  be  restrained,  and  they  were  expelled  in  1468.  Under  Ladislas 
they  came  again,  in  1482,  but  in  the  disturbances  of  the  following 
year  they  were  glad  to  escape,  their  house  was  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  was  not  rebuilt  until  1629.  From  time  to  time  other 
communities  were  founded  at  Hradecz,  Glatz,  and  IS'eisse,  but  they 
were  short-lived,  and  were  speedily  destroyed  by  the  fanaticism  of 
the  people.  As  the  invention  of  printing  facilitated  controversy, 
polemical  zeal  multiplied  treatises  to  prove  the  iniquity  of  the  Utra- 
quist  heresy,  but  the  Utraquists  were  not  to  be  converted.  They 
maintained  the  Compactata  as  the  charter  of  their  rehgious  inde- 
pendence. When,  in  1526,  King  Louis  fell  in  the  disastrous  day 
of  Mohacz,  and  the  House  of  Austria,  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand 
I.,  obtained  the  Bohemian  throne,  good  Catholic  though  Ferdinand 
was,  he  was  obliged  to  pledge  himself  to  preserve  the  Compac- 
tata.* 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  teachings  of  Wickliff  and 
Huss  were  wholly  forgotten  in  Utraquist  degeneracy.  Their  real 
inheritors  were  the  Taborites,  and  although  these,  in  their  disorder- 
ly enthusiasm,  vainly  contended  against  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
disappeared  from  sight  under  the  strong  hand  of  Podiebrad,  the  seed 
which  they  had  nurtured  was  not  wholly  lost.  The  profound  re- 
ligious convictions  which  animated  these  poor  and  simple  folk  are 
visible  through  the  satire  with  which  ^neas  Sylvius  requited  their 
hospitality  in  1451,  on  the  eve  of  their  suppression.  Travelling 
with  some  nobles,  on  a  mission  from  Frederic  III.,  he  was  be- 


*  Wadding,  ann.  1460,  No.  55  ;  ann.  1462,  No.  87 ;  ann.  1471,  No.  5 ;  ann.  1475, 
No.  28,  37-9 ;  ann.  1489,  No.  21 ;  ann.  1491,  No.  8,  78.  —  Chron.  Glassberger  ann. 
1463, 1466, 1479,  1483.  —  Dubrav.  Hist.  Bohem.  Lib.  xxxi.  —  De  Schweinitz,  Hist, 
of  Unitas  Fratrum,  p.  168.  —  Camerarii  Hist.  Frat.  Orthod.  pp.  72-3.  —  Georgisch 
Regest.  Chron.  Diplom.  IH.  158. 
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nighted  near  Mount  Tabor,  and  thought  it  safer  to  trust  himself 
with  the  enemies  of  his  faith  than  to  pass  the  hours  of  darkness 
m  the  open  villages.     In  return  for  the  simple  kindHness  of  his 
reception  the  polished  scholar  and  courtier  describes  them  with 
the  hvehest  ridicule,  and  with  brutal  sneers  at  their  poverty    Thev 
were  mostly  peasants,  and  as  they  came  forth  to  greet  him  in  the 
cold  and  rain,  many  were  almost  naked,  having  nothing  but  a 
shirt  or  a  sheepskin  to  protect  them ;  one  had  no  saddle,  another  no 
reins,  another  no  spurs ;  this  one  had  lost  an  eye,  that  one  an  arm 
Ziska  was  their  patron  saint,  whose  portrait  was  painted  on  the 
city  gates.     Though  they  ridiculed  the  consecration  of  churches 
they  were  very  earnest  in  listening  to  the  word  of  God,  and  if  anv 
one  was  too  busy  or  too  lazy  to  go  to  the  wooden  house  where 
they  assembled  for  preaching  he  was  compelled  by  stripes.  Though 
they  paid  no  tithes,  they  filled  their  priests'  houses  with  corn 
beer  wood,  vegetables,  meat,  and  aU  the  necessaries  of  life     Firm' 
as  they  were  in  defence  of  their  religious  independence,  they  were 

thlmT  ^""^  ^'^'  "^^'"""'^  '^  °P'''^°°  """^  ^"°^^^d  among 

When  such  men  as  these  were  driven  forth  and  scattered 

among  the  people  they  were  much  more  likely  to  make  converts 

noff^L  !  T"'*"'''  '^^^.^^^^g'^  l°«t  to  sight  they  were  assuredly 
not  false  to  their  convictions.     The  reactionary  course  of  Rokv 
zana  and  Podiebrad  during  the  succeeding  years  could  hardly  fail 
to  provoke  discontent  among  the  more  earnest  even  of  the  Cahx 
tins  and  to  furnish  fresh  disciples  and  teachers.    Materials  existed 

hrd'Jt''^^''"''*^  '""^  ^""'""^^  "'^'^^'  ^  ^^'^^r^t-'i  earlier, 
had  set  Bohemia  aflame ;  and  although  when  that  sect  timidW 

appeared  It  prudently  and  sedulously  disavowed  aU  affiliation  with 
the  hated  and  dreaded  Taborites,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  to  a  great  extent,  composed  of  the  same  elements 

These  new  sectaries  first  present  themselves  in  an  ore-aniyed 
form  in  1457.  Earnest,  humble  Christians,  who  sou^t  f  ~ 
out  the  doctrmes  of  Jesus,  they  differed  from  the  TaboritesT'a 
yet  closer  approach  to  Waldensianism,  due  probably  to  the  infl. 
ence  of  Peter  Chelcicky,  who,  without  Won  Jng  to  them  t'v.t 
to  some  extent  their  teacher.    Like  the  Wafdenses,  they  reacted 


*  ^n.  Sylvii  Epist.  130  (Ed.  1571  pp.  661-2) 
II.— 36  ^' 
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the  oath  and  the  sword — nothing  would  justify  the  taking  of  hu- 
man  Ufe,  and  consequently  they  were  non-resistants.  Since  the 
time  of  Constantine  and  Silvester  the  Koman  Church  had  gone 
astray  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  worldly  power.  The  sacra- 
ments were  worthless  in  polluted  hands.  Priests  might  hear  con- 
fessions and  impose  penances,  but  they  could  not  absolve ;  they 
could  only  announce  the  forgiveness  of  God.  Purgatory  was  a 
myth  invented  by  cunning  priests.  As  for  the  mystery  of  the 
Eucharist,  they  prudently  adopted  the  formula  of  Peter  Chelcicky, 
which  eluded  the  difficulty  by  affirming  that  the  behever  receives 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  without  pretending  to  explain  or 
daring  to  discuss  the  matter.  They  ridiculed  the  superstition  of 
the  Calixtins,  which  exaggerated  in  the  absurdest  fashion  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Eucharist,  which  carried  the  sacrament  through  the 
streets  for  adoration,  and  which  held  that  he  whose  eye  chanced 
to  fall  on  it  was  safe  from  evil  happening  for  that  day ;  and  they 
sometimes  incurred  martyrdom  by  publicly  reproving  the  fanatic 
zeal  which  regarded  the  Eucharist  as  the  hoUest  of  idols.  On  this 
basis  was  founded  the  brotherhood  of  love  and  charity,  of  patient 
endurance  and  meekness,  which  represented  more  nearly  the 
Christian  ideal  than  anything  the  world  had  seen  for  thirteen 
centuries.  With  extreme  simphcity  of  life  there  was  no  exagger- 
ation of  asceticism.  Heaven  was  not  to  be  stormed  by  mortifica- 
tion of  the  flesh,  but  was  to  be  won  by  the  sedulous  discharge  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  man  by  his  Creator,  in  humble  obedience 
to  the  divine  will,  and  in  pious  rehance  on  Christ.  Such  was  the 
"Unitas  Fratrum"— the  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brotherhood— 
and  that  a  society  thus  defenceless  and  unresisting  should  endure 
the  savage  vicissitudes  of  that  transitional  period,  and  maintain 
itself  through  four  hundred  years  to  the  present  time,  shows  that 
force  is  not  necessarily  the  last  word  in  human  affairs,  and  that 
average  human  nature  is  capable  of  a- higher  moral  development 
than  it  has  been  permitted  to  reach  under  prevaihng  influences, 
secular  and  spiritual."^ 


*  Goll,  Quellen  u.  Untersuchimgen,  1. 10,  32-33,  92, 99 ;  11.  72,  87-88,  94.-De 
Schweinitz,  Hist,  of  Unitas  Fratrum,  pp.  111-12,  159,  204-5.— Von  Zezschwitz, 
Real-Encyklop.n.  652-3.— Hist.  Persecutionum  pp.  58-60,  90.— Palacky,  Die  Be- 
ziehungen  der  Waldenser,  pp.  32-33.— Camerarii  Hist.  Frat.  Orthod.  pp.  59-66.— 
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At  first  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Rokyzana 
whose  doctrines  they  claimed  to  follow,  and  whose  nephew  Greg- 
ory was  one  of  their  earliest  leaders,  along  with  Michael,  priest 
ot  Zamberg.     Rokyzana's  fluctuating  policy,  as  the  archbishopric 
seemed  to  approach  or  recede,  soon  led  him  to  hold  aloof,  and 
when  they  drew  apart  from  the  Calixtins  and  organized  them- 
selves as  a  separate  body  he  had  no  objection  to  see  them  perse- 
cuted.    In  vain  they  declared  that  they  were  neither  Waldenses 
nor  Taborites-the  one  was  a  word  of  bitter  reproach,  the  other  a 
terror.     When,  about  1461,  Gregory,  with  a  few  companions, 
ventured  secretly  to  Prague,  they  were  betrayed  as  conspiring 
Tabontes  and  put  to  the  torture.     It  shows  their  state  of  reh^ 
lous  exaltation  that  Gregory  swooned  on  the  rack  and  had  a  bea- 
tific vision.     It  may  be  put  to  the  credit  of  Eokyzana  that  when 
he  saw  his  nephew  insensible  from  the  torture  he  burst  into  tears 
exclaimmg,  "O  my  Gregory,  I  would  I  were  where  thou  art."' 
and  that  he  soon  afterwards  obtained  from  Podiebrad  permission 
for  them  to  settle  at  Liticz.     Here  they  prospered  amiJalternate 
peace  and  persecution,  their  numbers  rapidly  increasing  * 

In  retaining  all  the  sacraments  they  retained  behef  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  apostoHcal  succession  for  that  of  ordination ;  but  as  the 
sacraments  were  vitiated  in  unworthy  hands,  they  became  op- 
pressed with  misgivings  as  to  the  efiicacy  of  the  sacerdotal  char- 
^ter  of  their  priests,  derived  as  it  was  through  the  Church  of 
Rome.     Some  of  them  proposed  sending  to  the  legendary  Chris- 
tians of    ndia,  but  they  met  with  two  men  who  hfd  been  in  the 
Jiast  and  the  accounts  they  received  of  the  Oriental  churches  sat- 
isfied them  that  the  succession  there  had  been  lost.     Then  thev 
bethought  them  of  the  Greeks,  but  they  met  some  Greeks  !n 

For  the  Calixtin  views  on  the  Eucharist  see  the  treatises  of  Rokyzana  and  of 

When  the  Brethren  undertook  to  explain  their  views  on  the  Eucharist  thev 
become  somewhat  difficult  to  understand.  The  bread  and  wine  becameThe  b„dv 
and  blood,  and  they  would  have  believed  it  had  the  bread  been  stoTe  but  s«ll 
the  substance  remained,  and  Christ  was  not  present -Fascic  Rer  Eln^T^l 
Fugiend.  1. 165, 170, 174, 183  185  Expetend.  et 

-hCiSTr^eS.^"'-  ''''"''■  ''■  ''-'■  -^'-  ^— '•  P-  ««•  -Von  Ze. 
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Prague,  and  many  Bohemians  had  been  in  the  Levant  and  Danu- 
bian  provinces,  from  whom  they  learned  that  fees  were  required 
for  ordination,  thus  rendering  it  void  through  simony ;  moreover, 
they  heard  of  three  Bohemians  who  had  been  ordained  without 
inquiry  as  to  their  morals,  which  satisfied  them  that  no  true  ordi- 
nation was  to  be  obtained  there.  Finally  they  turned  to  the  Wal- 
denses,  of  whom  there  was  a  community  on  the  Austrian  border. 
These  claimed  to  descend  from  the  primitive  Church ;  that  their 
ancestors  had  separated  from  Kome  when  the  papacy  was  secular- 
ized under  Silvester  by  the  donation  of  Constantine,  and  that  they 
had  preserved  the  apostolic  succession  untainted.  It  remained  for 
the  brethren  to  see  whether  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  they 
should  organize  themselves  by  means  of  these  Waldenses.  At 
Lhotka,  in  1467,  an  assembly  of  about  sixty  chosen  deputies  was 
held.  After  fasting  and  earnest  prayer,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
lot,  to  decide  whether  they  should  separate  themselves  from  the 
Boman  priesthood.  ,  The  result  was  affirmative.  Then  they  se- 
lected nine  men,  from  among  whom  three  or  two  or  one  should 
be  drawm,  or  none,  if  God  so  willed  it.  Twelve  cards  were  taken, 
on  three  of  which  w^as  written  ''  is,"  and  on  nine  "  is  not."  These 
were  mingled  together,  and  a  youth  was  directed  to  distribute 
nine  of  them  among  the  men  selected.  All  three  with  "  is  "  proved 
to  have  been  distributed,  and  the  assembly  devoutly  thanked  God 
for  showing  them  the  path  to  follow.  Michael  of  Zamberg  was 
sent  to  the  Waldensian  Bishop  Stephen,  who  investigated  his  faith 
and  life,  and  thanked  God,  with  tears,  that  it  had  been  vouchsafed 
him  before  he  died  to  see  such  pious  men.  After  episcopal  conse- 
cration Michael  returned ;  careful  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  an- 
tecedents of  one  of  the  three  elect,  named  Matthias,  and  he  was 
duly  consecrated  as  bishop  by  Michael,  who  thereupon  laid  down 
both  his  Waldensian  episcopate  and  Catholic  priesthood,  and  was 
again  ordained  anew  by  Matthias."^ 


*  Wie  sich  die  Mensclien  u.  s.  w.  (Goll,  II.  99-100). — Das  Buch  der  Prager  Ma- 
gister  (lb.  104-5). 

The  Calixtins  had  the  same  trouble  about  the  apostolic  succession.  A  letter 
from  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  in  1451,  warmly  urging  union,  and  offering  to 
supply  spiritual  pastors,  shows  that  overtures  had  been  made  to  the  Greek  Church 
to  remove  the  difficulty;  but  apparently  the  Bohemians  were  not  prepared  to 
cut  loose  definitely  from  Catholicism  (Flac.  Illyr.  Catal.  Test.  Veritatis,  Lib.  xix. 
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Thus  ail  connection  with  Eome  was  sundered,  and  intimate  re- 
lations were  estabhshed  with  the  Waldenses.     Mutual  sympathy 
and  the  identity  of  their  faith  drew  the  two  sects  together,  al- 
though the  austere  virtue  of  the  Brethren  reproached  the  older 
heretics  with  concealing  their  faith  by  attending  Catholic  mass, 
with  accumulating  wealth,  and  with  neglecting  the  poor.     The 
Waldenses  took  the  reproof  kindly,  promised  amendment,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  two  sects  united  and  formed  one  body.    Althouo-h 
the  official  name  remained  the  "  Unity  of  the  Brethren,"  gradually 
the  despised  term  of  Waldenses  came  to  be  recognized,  and  was 
freely  used  by  the  body  to  designate  themselves,  in  their  confes- 
sions of  faith  and  apologetic  tracts.     I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  mission  which  was  sent  in  1498  to  the  Brethren  of  Italy  and 
France,  and  to  the  increased  spirit  of  vigor  and  independence 
which  the  old  Alpine  communities  drew  from  the  resolute  stead- 
fastness of  their  new  associates."^ 

Gregory  had  moulded  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  on  the 
strictest  basis.     Members  on  entering  were  not,  it  is  true,  obhged 
to  contribute  their  property  to  the  common  fund,  but  this  was 
frequently  done.     The  closest  watch  was  kept  on  the  conduct  of 
each,  and  any  dereliction  was  visited  with  expulsion,  not  to  be  re- 
voked without  evidence  of  change  of  heart.     'No  one  was  allowed 
to  take  an  oath,  even  in  court,  to  hold  an  office,  to  keep  an  inn,  to 
follow  any  trade  except  in  the  necessaries  of  life.     Any  noble  de- 
siring to  join  was  required  to  lay  aside  his  rank  and  resign  what- 
ever offices  he  might  hold.      In  1479  two  barons  and  several 
knights  applied  for  admission,  when  the  rules  were  strictly  en- 
forced, and  some  submitted  while  others  withdrew.    This  rigor  at 
last  caused  violent  dissensions,  and  in  1490  the  Synod  of  Brandeis 
relaxed  the  rules.    The  puritan  party  recalcitrated  and  were  strono- 
enough  to  cause  a  revocation  of  this  action  in  a  subsequent  syno(L 

p.  1834-5,  Ed.  1608).  The  trouble  was  renewed  after  the  death  of  Rokyzana. 
At  length,  in  1482,  Agostino  Luciano,  an  Italian  bishop,  came  to  Prague  in  search 
of  a  purer  religion,  and  was  joyfully  received.  He  served  them  until  1493,  when 
he  died.  Then  Filippo,  Bishop  of  Sidon,  came,  but  after  three  years  he  was  re- 
called by  the  pope.  In  1499  a  mission  was  sent  to  Armenia,  where  some  of  them 
were  ordained. — Hist.  Persecutionum  pp.  95-6. 

*  GoU,  op.  cit.  IL  101.— De  Schweinitz,  op.  cit.  p.  156,  200-1.— fidouard  Mon- 
tet,  Hist.  Litt.  des  Vaudois,  pp.  152, 156. 
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Much  ill-feeling  was  generated,  until,  in  1495,  at  the  Synod  of 
Eeichenau,  there  was  mutual  forgiveness  and  a  moderation  of  the 
rules.  Yet  two  of  the  puritan  leaders,  Jacob  of  Wodnan  and 
Amos  of  Stekna,  refused  to  accept  the  compromise,  and  founded 
the  sect  known  as  Amosites,  or  the  Little  Party,  which  maintained 
a  separate  existence  for  forty-six  years. "^ 

During  this  period  the  Brethren  had  been  subjected  to  repeated 
and  severe  persecution.  Sometimes  driven  for  refuge  to  the  moun- 
tain and  forest,  whence  they  earned  the  name  of  Jamnici,  or  cave- 
dwellers,  they  counted  their  roll  of  martyrs  who  had  testified  in 
the  dungeon  or  at  the  stake  to  the  strength  of  their  convictions. 
Yet  the  httle  band  steadily  grew.  In  the  year  1500  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  bishops  to  four.  In  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  they  counted  between  three  hundred  and  four  hun- 
dred churches  with  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  members.  There 
were  few  villages  and  scarce  any  towns  in  which  they  were  not 
to  be  found,  and  they  had  powerful  protectors  among  the  nobihty, 
who,  by  the  enslavement  of  the  peasants  in  1487,  had  become 
practically  independent  and  able  to  shelter  them  during  periods  of 
persecution.  The  Brethren  were  active  in  education  and  in  the 
use  of  the  press.  Every  parish  had  its  school,  and  there  were 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  especially  at  Jungbunzlau  and  Li- 
tomysl.  Of  the  six  Bohemian  printing-offices  they  possessed  three, 
while  the  Catholics  had  but  one  and  the  Calixtins  two.  Of  the 
sixty  books  issued  in  Bohemia  between  1500  and  1510,  fifty  were 

printed  by  the  Brethren.f 

From  this  period  until  the  death  of  Ladislas,  in  1516,  they  were 
subjected  to  intermittent  but  severe  persecution,  especially  in  Bo- 
hemia. Ladislas,  in  his  wiU,  left  instructions  for  their  extermina- 
tion "  for  the  sake  of  his  soul's  salvation  and  of  the  true  faith ;" 
but  the  minority  of  his  son  Louis,  only  ten  years  old,  the  breaking- 
out  of  disturbances,  and  the  feuds  between  Catholic  and  Calixtin 
brought  them  peace.  The  exiled  pastors  returned,  the  churches 
were  reopened,  and  public  service  was  resumed.  With  the  rise  of 
Lutheranism  and  the  negotiations  between  the  Bohemians  and 

*  De  Schweinitz,  op.  cit.  pp.  122-7,  172-5, 180-1. 

t  Hist.  Persecut.Eccles.  Bohem.  pp.  63-66,  73-4.-Ripoll  III.  577.— Camerarii 
Hist.  Frat.  Orthod.  pp.  104-22.— De  Schweinitz,  op.  cit.  170,  225-6.— Von  Zez- 
schwitz,  Real-Encyklop.  H.  656-7,  660. 
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the  German  Protestants  their  history  passes  beyond  our  present 
horizon,  except  to  allude  to  the  fidelity  with  which  they  endured 
the  shocks  of  the  counter-Ee formation,  and  succeeded  in  transmit- 
tmg  to  our  own  time  the  lessons  which  they  had  learned  from 
Peter  Waldo  and  John  Wickliff.     They  brought  across  the  At- 
lantic the  union  of  fearless  zeal  with  the  gentler  Christian  virtues, 
and  in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  the  name  of  Moravian  came  to 
represent  aU  that  serves  as  the  firmest  and  surest  foundation  of 
social  organization.     Parkman  has  weU  indicated  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  civilizing  influence  of  the  kindly  Moravian  missionaries 
and  the  manner  in  which  their  Jesuit  rivals  were  content  to  sub- 
stitute the  cross  as  a  fetich  in  place  of  the  medicine-bag.     The 
same  weU-directed  enthusiasm  endures  to  the  present  day.     Small 
as  is  the  Moravian  Church,  it  maintained  in  1885  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  missionaries  scattered  among  the  remote 
places  of  the  earth,  with  over  eighty-one  thousand  native  converts 
as  church  members;  and  the  more  rugged  and  inhospitable  the 
fields  of  labor  the  more  earnest  the  zeal  of  the  good  Brethren 
But  for  them  the  savage  coasts  of  Greenland  would  be  almost 
destitute  of  Christian  teaching,  and  in  their  truly  apostohc  work 
we  may  recognize  that  the  blood  of  the  mart^Ts  of  Constance  was 
not  shed  in  vain.* 

*  Parkman's  Montcalm,  H.  144-5.-I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Bishop  De  Schwei- 
mtz  the  statistics  of  the  Moravian  Missions. 
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I. 

Excommunication  of  the  Magistrates  op  Toulouse,  July  24, 1237. 

(Doat,  XXI.  fol.  146.) 

Manifestum  sit  omnibus  tarn  presentibus  quam  futuris  quod  nos  frater  Ste- 
phanus  de  ordine  fratrum  Minorum  et  frater  Guilhelmus  A.  de  ordine  fratrum  Pre- 
dicatorum  inquisitores  instituti  ad  faciendam  inquisitionem  contra  hereticos, 
fautores,  receptatores  et  deffensores  hereticorum  Tholose  et  in  tota  diocesi  Tho- 
losana;  cum  per  diligentem  inquisitionem  a  nobis  factam  constiterit  nobis  R. 
Centulli  et  Sicardum  de  Tholosa  et  R.  Rogerii  et  Alamannum  de  Roaxio  et  R* 
Embruni  et  Ondradam  uxorem  Arnaldi  Petrarii  infectos  esse  heretica  pravitate, 
per  sententiam  diffinitivam  eos  esse  hereticos  condemnaverimus,  Petrum  de  Tho- 
losa vicarium  Tholose  et  capitularios  Tholose  diligenter  et  legitime  tam  per  nos 
quam  per  alios  admonuimus  ut  dictos  hereticos  caperent  et  de  dictis  hereticis 
facerent  quod  est  de  hereticis  faciendum;  cumi  gitur  vicarius  et  capitularii  ne- 
glectis  et  contemptis  omnibus  supradictis  admonitionibus  a  nobis  factis,  non  solum 
non  ceperunt  eos  nee  de  terra  eos  fugaverunt,  vel  eorum  bona  occupaverunt  ut 
tenentur,  sed  etiam  in  periculum  animarum  suarum  et  in  prejudicium  fidei  pacis 
et  ecclesie  R.  Rogerii  ct  Alamannum  de  Roaxio  predictos  hereticos  condemnatos 
tolerant  et  sustinent  in  stratis  publicis  circa  Tholosam  et  aliis  locis  eorum  juris- 
dictioni  subditis,  capere  viros  religiosos  et  clericos  ac  eorum  bonis  propriis  spo- 
liare  et  ad  redemptionem  compeilere,  et  vulnerare  et  mjuriis  eos  afficere,  necnon 
et  viros  Catholicos  cum  clericis  commorantes  occidere  mutilare  et  alia  mala  ec- 
clesiis  et  ecclesiasticis  viris  inferre,  maxime  cum  nos  dicti  inquisitores  publice 
excommunicaverimus  omnem  hominem  tam  virum  quam  mulierem  tanquam  fau- 
torem  et  deflfensorem  hereticorum  qui  eis  consilium  vel  auxilium  aliquod  eis  oc- 
culte  vel  manifeste  prestaret,  et  vicarius  et  capitularii  supradicti  contra  prohibi- 
tionem  nostram  temere  supradictos  hereticos  in  supradictis  malitiis  fovent  nequi- 
ter  et  sustentant;  et  cum  insuper  ipsi  Sacramento  et  constitutionibus  ecclesie 
teneantur  hereticos  ubique  capere  et  totamterram  eorum  jurisdictioni  subjectam 
a  pravitate  heretica  extirpare,  non  attendentes  quod  scriptura  dicit   non  est 
grandis  differentia  utrum  letum  admittas  vel  differas  quoniam  mortem 'languen- 
tibus  probatur  infligere  qui  banc,  cum  possit,  non  excludit  et  alibi  dicatur  canone 
quod  error  cui  non  resistitur  probatur,  et  negligere  cum  possit  arguere  perversos 
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nihil  aliud  est  quam  fovere,  nee  caret  scrupulo  societatis  occulte  qui  manifesto 
facinori  distulit  obviare,  maxime  cum  vicarius  et  capitularii  supradicti  alia  vice 
tan  quam  fautores  et  deffensores  hereticorum  fuerint  excommunicati,  predictos 
vicarium  et  capitularies,  habito  diligent!  consilio  et  tractatu,  assidentibus  nobis 
venerabili  patre  R  Dei  gratia  episcopo  Tholosano  et  B.  abbate  Mansi  sub  Ver- 
duno,  et  P.  preposito  Sancti  Stephani,  et  P.  priore  ecclesie  beate  Marie  deaurate, 
tanquam  fautores  et  sustentatores  hereticorum  auctoritate  qua  fiingimur  excom- 
municationis  vinculo  innodamus. 

Lata  fuit  hec  sententia  publice  in  ecclesia  sancti  Stephani  Tholose,  coram 
multis  viris  religiosis  et  capellanis  parochialium  ecclesiarum  Tholose  et  aliis  viris 
ecclesiasticis,  IX  Kal.  Augusti  anno  Domini  MCCXXXVII. 


II. 

Argument  of  Bernard  Delicieux  before  Philippe  le  Bel, 

Toulouse,  1304. 

(Bib.  Nat.  MSS. ,  f onds  latin,  No.  4270,  f ol.  138. ) 
Dixit  etiam  se  dixisse  tunc  ipse  frater  Bernardus  quod  Deus  fecerat  magnam 
gratiam  patriae  in  adventu  ipsius  domini  regis,  eo  quod  dictus  frater  Guilhelmus 
Petri,  ordinis  praedicatorum,  tunc  prior  provincialis,  praesentibus  inquisitoribus 
Tolosae  et  Carcassonae  et  multis  aliis  fratribus  ejusdem  ordinis,  dixit  et  confessua 
est  loquens  in  personam  inquisitorum  praedictorum,  in  praesentia  ipsius  regis  et 
plurium  quam  quingentarum  personarum  in  aula  superior!  ipsius  domini  regis 
existentium,  quod  in  tota  lingua  occitana  non  erant  haeretici  nisi  tantummodo  in 
burgo  Carcassonae,  Albiae  vel  Corduae,  vel  in  circuitu  per  unam  leucam  vel  duas, 
et  quod  illi  non  erant  quadraginta,  et  si  erant  quadraginta  non  erant  quinqua- 
ginta,  et  quod  hoc  dictus  frater  Guilhelmus  dixit  bis  in  praesentia  praedictorum  ; 
et  ideo  intulit  tunc  ipse  frater  Bernardus,  ut  dixit,  quod  patria  quae  hactenus 
fuerat  diffamata  testimonio  ipsorum  inquisitorum  ab  infamia  praedicta  in  adventu 
ipsius  domini  regis  fuerat  relevata,  et  sperabat  frater  Bernardus,  ut  dixit  tunc  se 
dixisse,  quod  ex  quo  tunc  secundum  verba  eorum  tota  patria  erat  sana,  excepta 
sex  leucis  et  quinquaginta  personis,  quod  leucae  illae  et  personae  ac  tres  villse  prae- 
dictae  adhuc  invenientur  immunes  a  labe  haeresis  praedicta.     Dixit  etiam  tunc 
se  dixisse,  quod  si  hodie  viverent  beati  Petrus  et  Paulus,  et  contra  eos  impin- 
geretur  quod  haereticos  adorassent,  si  procederetur  contra  eos  super  hujusmodi 
adoratione,  sicut  per  aliquos  inquisitores  istarupi  partium  aliquando  contra  mul- 
tos  fuit  processum  nee  pateret  eis  via  deffensionis.    Si  enim  de  fide  interrogaren- 
tur,  responderent  sicut  magistri  et  doctores,  ubi  autem  diceretur  eis  quod  hgereti- 
cos  adorassent,  et  qugererent  quos  haereticos,  et  dicerentur  eis  sola  nomina  dicto- 
I'um  haereticorum  (quae  quidem  nomina  et  cognomina  multis  conveniunt)  et  ipsi 
beati  Petrus  et  Paulus  dicerent  "  Istos  nunquain  novimus.    Dicatis  nobis  ubi 
sunt  vel  unde  veneruut  et  quo  iverunt,  cujus  linguae,  staturae  aut  conditionis 
erant"  et  nihil  eis  diceretur  per  quod  notitia  dictorum  hasreticorum,  qui  dicuutur 
adorati  haberi  posset :  si  etiam  quaererent  quo  tempore  facta  fuerit  haac  adoratio, 
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et  non  diceretur  dies,  mensis  nee  annus :  si  etiam  quaererent  nomina  testium  et 
non  darentur  eis,  non  est  qui  possit  exprimere,  ut  dixit  tunc  se  dixisse  ipse  frater 
Bernardus  quod  hi  apostoli  qui  tam  sancti  sunt,  a  tali  macula  coram  hominibus 
se  possent  deffendere,  maxime  cum  si  quis  vellet  eos  deffendere  statim  impingere- 
tur  quod  erat  fautor  haereticorum,  sicut  ipse  frater  Bernardus  in  se  ipso  et  dicto 
vicedomino  probavit. 


III. 

Supplication  of  the  Church   of  Albi  to  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals  (1304-5). 

(Archives  de  I'Hotel-de-ville  d'Albi.— Doat,  XXXIV.  fol.  42.) 
Illustrissimae    Dominationis    Patribus   venerabilibus    Dominis   Cardinalibus 
sacrosanct*  Romanae  ecclesiae  sacroque  coetui  eorumdem,  Capitulum  et  Canonici 
ecclesiae  Albiensis  et  Capitulum  et  Canonici  ecclesiae  Sti.  Salvii  de  Albia,  Abbas- 
que  et  monachi  monasterii  de  Galliaco  Albiensis  diocesis,  et  alii  religiosi  quorum 
sigilla  inferius  sunt  appensa,  suarum  sublimitatum  imperiis  subjectionem  debitam 
et  devotam.     Juste  pater  supplicatur  a  filiis  dum  cernunt  fluctus  tumescere  et 
undis  insiliantibus  ventis  et  flantibus  ex  ad  verso  naufragium  imminere  formidant 
praesertim  dum  necessarium  exigente  qualitate  causarum  salus  non  pateat  aut 
auxilium  aliunde.    Verum  nostra  patria  quantis  sit  exposita  prsecipitiis  et  minis 
propter  quaestiones  et  dissensiones  quibus  ad  invicem  se  collidunt  patria  et  in- 
quisitores  haereticae  pravitatis  novit  ille  qui  nihil  ignorat,  et  adeo  excrevit  tur- 
batio  ut  idem  populus  ad  iracundian  concitatus  non  videatur  aliud  anhelare  nisi 
ut  discriminibus  se  committens  deducat  in  ore  gladii,  nedum  quos  sibi  putat  ad- 
versaries sed  et  alios,  ac  ad  talia  se  convertat  quae  non  poterunt  aliquatenus 
reparari.    Vestrae  igitur  Paternitatis  pedibus  provoluti  humiliter  supplicanus  ut 
circa  praemissa  sic  salutifere  et  celeriter  succurratis  quod,  praeclusa  via  periculis 
et  minis,  patria  restituatur  paci  debitae  et  quieti.     Constet  enim  vobis  quod  dic- 
tus  populus  et  patria  est  catholica  et  fidelis,  quantum  nos  humana  fragilitas  nosse 
sinit,  et  populus  civitatis  Albiae  et  patriae  fidem  catholicam  corde  credens  ore 
profitetur  eamdem  ut  sic  perveniat  ad  salutem  et  bonis  operibus  astruit  et  con- 
firmat.  .  .  .  Paternitatem  vestraui  conservet  altissimus  ecclesise  suse  sanctse  per 
tempora  longiora.     (Signed  with  seventeen  seals.) 


lY. 

Bull  of  Clement  Y.  in  Favor  of  the  Inquisition. 
(Doat,  XXXIV.  fol.  112.) 
Clemens  episcopus  servus  servorum  Dei  ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriara.  Dudum 
venerabili  fratri  Petro  episcopo  Prenestino,  tunc  tituli  Sancti  Vitalis,  et  dilecto 
filio  nostro  Berengario  titulo  sanctorum  Nerei  et  Achillei  presbyteris  cardina- 
libus, per  nostros  sub  certa  forma  litteras  duximus  committendum  ut  ipsi  circa 
negotium  iuquisitionis  heretice  pravitatis  in  partibus  Carcassonensi,  Albiensi  et 
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Cordue  super  certis  articulis  seu  dependentibus  ab  eisdem  diligenter  inquireretur 
et  nonnulla  etiam  ordinarent ;  qui  auctoritate  litterarum  hujusmodi  quadam  cura 
dictum  officium  ordinasse  noscuntur.  Quia  vero  nostre  intentionis  non  extitit 
nee  existit  ut  occasione  dicte  commissiouis  seu  alicujus  mandati  nostri  super  hiis 
Cardinalibus  ipsis  facti,  Inquisitoribus  pravitatis  predicte  inquirendi  vel  con- 
junctiin  vel  divisim  cum  episcopo  seu  episcopis  ordinariis,  aut  sine  ipsis,  prout 
eis  licet  secundum  canonicas  sauctiones  facultas  aliquatenus  restringatur ;  Nos 
ordinationem  per  quam  dicti  Cardinales  facultatem  inquirendi  per  se  divisim  in- 
quisitoribus ipsis  restrinxisse  dicuntur  utpote  intentioni  nostre  et  juri  contrariam^ 
juribus  carere  decernimus  et  nullatenus  observandam,  ordinatione  ipsonim  Car- 
dinalium  circa  ceteros  alios  articulos  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia  ia  sue  robore  du- 
ratura.  Nulli  ergo  omnino  hominum  liceat  banc  paginam  nostre  constitutionis 
infringere,  vel  ei  ausu  temerario  contraire.  Si  quis  autem  hec  attemptare  pre- 
sumpserit,  indignationem  omnipot.  Dei  et  beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  apostolorum 
ejus  se  noverit  incursurum.  Datum  Pictavis,  secundo  Idus  Augusti,  Pontificatus 
nostri  anno  tertio.    (12  Aug.  1308.) 


Y. 

Brief  of  Clement  V.  Concerning  the  Prisoners  of  Albi.* 

(Doat,  XXXIV.  fol.  89.) 

Venerabili  fratri  Geraldo  episcopo  Albiensi  et  dilectis  filiis  inquisitoribus 
beretice  pravitatis  in  partibus  Albiensibus.  Dudum  venerabili  fratri  nostro  Ber- 
trando  tunc  episcopo  Albiensi  et  inquisitoribus  dictis  nostros  direximus  litteras 
in  hec  verba :  . 

•  Haur^au  (Bernard  D^licieux,  p.  194)  prints  the  bull  of  1210  (Doat,  XXXII.  fol.  60), 
contained  in  the  above,  but  has  apparently  overlooked  the  subsequent  and  far  more  sig- 
nificant one.  The  earlier  bull  also  appears  in  T.  V.  p.  40,  of  the  Regestum  dementis  PP. 
V.  just  issued  in  Rome. 

In  the  same  publication,  received  too  late  for  reference  to  be  made  in  the  proper  place 
(see  above,  p.  78),  there  are  several  letters  throwing  light  on  the  troubles  of  Bernard  de 
Castanet,  Bisliop  of  Albi.  In  1307  two  of  his  cathedral  canons,  Sicard  Aleman  and  Ber- 
nard Astruc,  accused  him  before  the  pope  of  numerous  crimes.  Berenger,  Cardinal  of 
SS.  Nereo  and  Achilla,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  after  examining  the  articles  of 
accusation,  suspended  him  from  all  his  functions  during  an  investigation.  "  Executors  " 
were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Albi  to  take  testimony,  giving  three  months  to  the  prosecu- 
tion, then  two  to  the  defence,  and  finally  two  more 'to  the  prosecution  in  rebuttal.  A 
vicar-general  was  appointed,  July  31,  to  take  charge  of  the  see,  and  three  procurators  to 
collect  its  revenues.  One  of  the  "  executors  "  was  Arnaud  Novelli,  Abbot  of  Fontfroide, 
whom  we  have  seen  (p.  87)  replacing,  by  order  of  Philipe  le  Bel,  the  bishop  in  his  inquisi- 
torial capacity.  Arnaud  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the  curia ;  this, 
with  other  impediments,  delayed  the  investigation,  and  on  November  20  two  additional 
months  were  granted  to  the  prosecution.  Nothing  apparently  came  of  the  trial  except 
that  it  probably  quickened  Bernard*s  desire  to  abandon  his  thorny  seat.  There  is  a  papal 
brief  of  October  31, 1308,  addressed  to  Bertrand  de  Bordes  as  Bishop  of  Albi,  in  which  Ber- 
nard is  alluded  to  as  late  of  Albi  and  now  of  Puy  (Ibid.  T.  II.  pp.  52, 165 ;  T.  III.  pp.  3, 255). 
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Clemens  episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei  venerabili  fratri  Bertrando  episcopo 
Albiensi  et  dilectis  filiis  inquisitoribus  heretice  pravitatis  in  partibus  Albie,  salu- 
tem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem.     Significarunt  nobis  Isarnus  Colli,  P.  Fransa, 
Jo.  de  Porta,  Joannes  Pays,  Petrus  de  Raissaco,  B.  Casas,  G.  Salavert,  G.  de  Lan- 
das,  Isarnus  de  Cardalhaco,  G.  Borrelli,  cives  Albienses,  quod  ipsi  olim  de  man- 
dato  venerabilis  fratris  B.  Aniciensis,  tunc  Albiensis,  episcopi  et  inquisitoris  seu 
inquisitorum  qui  erant  tunc  in  partibus  illis,  occasione  criminis  hereseos,  fuerint 
carceri  mancipati,  et  jam  per  octo  annos  et  amplius,  tarn  Albie  quam  Carcassone, 
diu  carceris  angustias  sustulerunt,  sicut  adhuc  sustinent,  quamvis  nulla  super  hoc 
facta  fuerit  condempnatio  de  eisdem ;  cum  autem  ex  parte  dictorum  civium  plu- 
ries  fuerimus  cum  instantia  requisiti,  ut  ad  condempnationem  vel  absolutionem 
eorumdem,  prout  jus  exigit  faceremus  procedi :  Nos  volentes  quod  circa  illos 
vestri  officii  debitum  exequamini,  sicut  decet,  discretioni  vestre  per  Apostolica 
scripta  mandamus,  quatenus  apud   Albiam  tu  frater  episcope  per  te  vel  per 
alium  seu  alios  idoneos,  vos  vero  inquisitor  vel  inquisitores  prefati,  personaliter 
predictos  cives  ubicumque  detineantur,  adduci  ad  vestram  presentiam  sub  fida 
custodia  facientes,  in  eodem  negotio  quibuscumque  processibus  factis  seu  incho- 
atis  per  venerabiles  fratres  Leonardum  Albanensem,  nunc  Prenestinum  tunc  tituli 
S.  Vitalis  et  Berengarium  Tusculanum  episcopum,  tunc  tituli  sanctorum  Nerei 
et  Achillei,  et  dilectos  filios  nostros  Johannem  tituli  sanctorum  Marcellini  et 
Petri  presbyteros  ac  Ricbardum  sancti  Eustachii  diaconum  Cardinales,  seu  per 
dilectum  filium  Arnaldum  abbatem  Fontisfrigidi  Cisterciensis  ordinis'  Narbo- 
nensis  diocesis,  nunc  Sancte  Romane  Ecclesie  Vicecancellarium  seu  alios  quos- 
cumque,  commissionum  vigore  per  nos  vel  per  felicis  recordationis  Benedictum 
papam  undecimum  predecessorem  nostrum  super  facto  heresis  dictos  cives  tan- 
gente  factarum,  ab  subrogatione  prefati  abbatis  et  predict!  Albiensis  episcopi 
facta,  nequaquam  obstantibus,  in  eodem  negotio  solum  Deum  habentes  pre  ocu- 
lis,  ad  inquirendum  contra  illos  contra  quos  inquisitum  non  est,  et  contra  illos 
etiam  contra ^quos  inquisitum  extitit,  sed  non  plene,  diligenter  ac  plenarie  secun- 
dum formam  que  consuevit  in  talibus  observari,  contra  illos  vero  contra  quos 
plenarie  inquisitum  est,  et  contra  predictos  alios  cum  plene  fuerit  inquisitum,  ad 
sententiam  ratione  previa  procedatis,  et  alias  contra  illos  vestri  officii  debitum 
exequamini,  prout  fuerit  rationis,  communicato  tamen  processu  prius  et  inqui- 
sitione  predictis  prefatis  Prenestino  et  Tusculano  episcopis,  eorum  consiliis  in- 
hereutes ;  -per  hoc  tamen  quoad  alios  ordinationi  facte  dudum  de  mandate  nostro 
tarn  Carcassone  quam  Albie  per  dictos  Prenest.  et  Tuscul.  episcopos  tunc,  ut 
predicitur,  presbyteros  Cardin.  ex  commissione  seu  commissionibus  tarn  per  nos 
quam  per  predecessorem  nostrum  factis  predictis  quibuscumque  aliis  Cardinal- 
ibus,  et  processibus  habitis  per  eosdem  super  facto  hominum  illorum  de  Albia  et 
de  diocesi  Albiensi,  contra  quos  per  dictum  Bernardum  Aniciensem  tunc  Albi- 
ensem  episcopum,  et  inquisitorem  seu  inquisitores  predictos,  condempnationis 
sententia  lata  fuit,  nullatenus  volumus  prejudicium  generari.     Datum  Avenione 
sexto  Idus  Februarii  pontificatus  nostro  anno  V.  (8  Feb.  1310).  ' 

Verum  sicut  accepimus  presentatis  prefato  episcopo  et  inquisitoribus  litteris 
supradictis,  et  quibusdara  dicentibus  quod  dicte  Uttere  fuerant  a  nobis  subrep- 
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ticie  impetrate,  pro  eo  videlicet  quod  aliqui  ex  dictis  civibus  ante  tempus  date 
litterarum  ipsarum  decesserant,  reliqui  vero  ipso  tempore  in  carcere  permanebant, 
et  sic  predicta  non  potuerunt  intimasse,  et  in  prefato  negotio  hue  usque  procedere 
neglexerant.  Nos  itaque  nolentes  quod  propter  hoc  justitia  retardetur,  discre- 
tioni  vestre  per  apostolica  mandamus,  quatenus  premissis  non  obstantibus.  nee 
obstante  etiam  quod  aliqui  de  predictis  querelantibus  non  sint  cives  Albie,  licet 
sint  de  diocesi  Albie,  nee  si  aliquem  de  predictis  mori  contingat,  vel  ante  deces- 
sisset  quam  inquirere  inchoaveritis  vel  inchoavissetis,  vel  post  eorumdem  mor- 
tem, in  aliquo  non  obstante,  tam  de  mortuis  quam  de  vivis  inquirere,  et  in  eodem 
negotio  procedere  minime  postponatis,  juxta  predictarum  nostrarum  tenorem 
litterarum.  Quod  si  forsan  vos  filii  inquisitores,  his  nolueritis,  aut  non  potueritis, 
aut  non  curaveritis  interesse,  tu  frater  episcope,  solus  per  te  vel  per  alium  seu 
alios  in  negotio  eodem  procedas,  juxta  litterarum  continentiam  earumdem. 


VI. 
Withdrawal  of  Security  from  Citizens  of  Albi. 
(Archives  de  I'lnquisition  de  Carcassonne. — Doat,  XXXII.  fol.  138.) 
Joannes  episcopus  servus  servorum  Dei  dilectis  filiis  inquisitoribus  hseretic» 
pravitatis  in  partibus  Carcassonae  constitutis  salutem  et  apostolicam  benedic- 
tionem.  Ut  commissum  vobis  negotium  Catholicae  fidei  autore  Domino  pros- 
peretur  in  vestris  manibus  libenter  apostolicse  sollicitudinis  partes  apponimus  et 
quaeque  obstantia  submovemus.  Olim  quidem  felicis  recordationis  Clemen  ti 
papae  quinto  praedecessori  nostro  pro  parte  quorumdam  hominum  de  partibus 
Carcassonae  suggesto  quod  inquisitores  pravitatis  haereticae  illarum  partium  qui 
tunc  erant  et  pro  tempore  fuerant  multa  illis  gravamina  et  injurias  irrogarunt, 
iniquos  contra  eos  et  alios  illarum  partium  processus  contra  justitiam  facientes 
idem  praedecessor  hujusmodi  suggestionibus  aurem  accommodans,  bonae  memo- 
riae Petro  episcopo  Praenestinensi  tunc  tituli  Sancti  Vitalis  et  venerabili  fratri 
nostro  Berengario  episcopo  Tusculanensi,  tunc  tituli  SS,  Nerei  et  Achillei  pres- 
biteris  cardinalibus  qui  partium  illarum  notitiam  habebant  et  per  partes  illas 
transitum  facere  tunc  habebant,  suis  dedit  litteris  in  mandatis  ut  de  praemissis 
suggestionibus  et  aliis  incidentibus  se  plenius  informarent,  et  nihilominus  in- 
terim personis  prosequentibus  negotium  memoratum  de  securitate  idonea,  pen- 
dente dicto  negotio,  auctoritate  apostolica  providerent  nee  permitterent  eos  per 
eosdem  inquisitores  aliquatenus  molestari;  praefati  quoque  cardinales  liujusmodi 
commissionis  praetextu  Aymerico  de  Castro  burgensi  Carcassonae  et  quibusdam 
aliis  tunc  negotium  prosequentibus  supradictum  securitatem  hujusmodi,  pendente 
dicto  negotio,  apostolica  auctoritate  praestantes,  illos  sub  sua  protectione  et  sedis 
apostolicae  receperunt ;  quam  receptionem  idem  praedecessor  noster  ratam  habens 
et  gratam  mandavit  illam  inviolabiliter  observari,  eisdem  inquisitoribus  distric- 
tius  inhibendo  ne  contra  praefatum  Ayraericum  et  alios  officii  eorum  praetextu 
procederent  quoquomodo,  donee  praefatum  negotium  esset  per  sedem  apostolicam 
terminatum  et  a  sede  ipsa  aliud  reciperent  in  mandatis.   Quia  vero  praefati  Aymer- 
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icus  et  alii  circa  proposita  et  objecta  per  eos  ulterius  coram  praedecessore  praefato 
ac  etiam  coram  nobis  negotium  ipsum  prosequi  neglexerunt  et  quasi  negligunt 
praefata  protectione  securi,  nos  nolentes  sicut  etiam  non  debemus  propterea  ve- 
strum  officium  impediri,  securitatem  ipsam  penitus  revocantes  discretioni  vestrge 
per  apostolica  scripta  mandamus  quatinus  contra  eumdem  Aymericum  et  alios  in 
decreta  vobis  provincia,  Deum  et  justitiam  habendo  prae  oculis,  procedentes,  non 
obstantibus  securitate  prasdicta  et  aliis  securitatibus,  protectionibus,  confirma- 
tionibus,  ordinationibus,  et  inhibitionibus  quibuscumque  dicti  praedecessoris  aut 
aliorum  quorumlibet,  juxta  formam  vobis  traditam  ac  canonicas  sanctiones  et 
de  peritorum  consilio  officii  vestri  debitum  curetis  exequi  diligenter.  Datum 
Avenione,  tertio  Kalendas  Aprilis,  pontificatus  nostri  anno  secundo  (30  Mart. 
1318). 

YII. 

Exequatur  of  an  Inquisitor  for  Champagne. 
(Archives  de  I'lnquisition  de  Carcassonne.— Doat,  XXXII.  fol.  127.) 
Philippus  regis  Franciae  primogenitus  Dei  gratia  rex  Navarrse,  Campanige 
et  Briae  comes  palatinus  dilectis  et  fidelibus  suis  universis  baillivis,  castellanis, 
vasallis,  praepositis,  communitatibus  villarum  et   earum  rectoribus,  cseterisque 
communia  officia  gerentibus  in  nostris  comitatibus  Campaniae  et  Briae,  ad  quos 
praesentes  litterae  pervenerint  salutem  et  dilectionem.     Tenore  prsesentium  bovis 
districte  praecipiendo  mandamus,  quatenus  dilecto  fratri  Guillelmo  Altissiodo- 
rensi  ordinis  fratrum  praedicatorum  praesentium  exhibitori  domini  Papae  inquisi- 
tori  haereticorum  ac  perfidorum  Judaeorum  in  regno  Franciae  sine  mora  et  qualibet 
difficultate  plenarie  obediatis,  sicut  vobis  in  citando,  capiendo,  detinendo,  ad  eos 
mittendo  seu  etiam  ducendo  et  puniendo  tam  Christianos  quam  Judaeos,  quos  . 
idem  frater  inquisitor  invenerit  culpabiles  contra  statuta  ecclesiae  et  fidem  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,  ipsum  nihilominus  familiam  et  res  ipsius  custodientes  et  de- 
fendientes  sicut  nos  et  ftimiliam  et  res  nostras.    In  cujus  rei  testimonium  praesen- 
tibus  litteris  nostrum  fecimus  apponi  sigillum.    Actum  et  datum  Parisius,  die 
Dominica  in  crastino  Sancti  Matthiae  apostoli,  anno  Domini  MCC.  octuagesimo 
quarto,  mense  Februarii  (25  Feb.  1285). 


YIII. 

Sentence  op  Marguerite  la  Porete. 
(Archives  nationales  de  France.  — J.  428,  No.  15.) 
In  Christi  nomine  amen.  Anno  ejusdem  MCCC  decimo,  indictione  octava, 
die  dominica  post  Ascensionem  Domini  (31  Maii),  pontificatus  beatissimi  patris 
domini  C.  divina  providentia  Pape  quinti  anno  quinto,  in  Gravia  Parisius,  facta 
ibidem  congregatione  sollempni,  assistentibus  mihi  reverendo  in  Christo' patro 
domino  Parisiensi  episcopo,  magistris  Johanne  de  Frogerio  officiali  Parisiensi! 
C.  de  Chenat,  Johanne  de  Domnomartino,  Xaverio  de  Charmoia,  Stephano  de 
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Bercondicuria,  fratribus  Martino  de  Abbatisvilla  baclialario  in  theologia,  Nico- 
lao  de  Avessiaco  ordinis  predicatorum,  Johanne  Marchandi  preposito  Parisiensi, 
G.  de  Cheques  et  pluribus  aliis  ad  hoc  specialiter  evocatis,  presentibus  etiam 
pluribus  processionibus  ville  Parisius  et  populi  multitudine  copiosa,  et  me  nota- 
rio  publico  infrascripto.  religiosus  vir  et  honestus  frater  G.  de  Parisius,  ordinis 
predicatorum,  inquisitor  heretice  pravitatis  in  regno  Francie  auctoritate  apos- 
tolica  deputatus  in  scriptis  tulit  sententias  infrascriptas  sub  hac  forma: 

In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  amen.  Quia  nobis  fratri  Guillelmo 
de  Parisius  ordinis  predicatorum  inquisitori  heretice  pravitatis  in  regno  Francie 
auctoritate  apostolica  depiitato,  constat  et  constitit  evidentibus  argumentis  te, 
Margaritam  de  Hannonia  dictam  Perete,  super  labe  heretice  pravitatis  vehemen- 
ter  esse  suspectam,  propter  quod  citari  te  fecimus  ut  compareas  in  judicio  coram 
nobis,  in  quo  existens  personaliter  a  nobis  ortata  pluries  canonice  et  legitime  ut 
coram  nobis  juramentum  prestares  de  plena  pura  et  Integra  veritate  dicenda  de  te 
et  aliis  super  hiis  que  ad  nobis  commissum  inquisitionis  ofRcium  pertinere  noscun- 
tur,  que  facere  contempsisti,  licet  a  nobis  fiieris  pluries  super  hoc  et  locis  pluribus 
requisita,  in  hiis  fuisti  semper  contumax  et  rebellis,  pro  quibus  contumaciis  et  re •• 
bellionibus  evidentibus  et  notoriis  hoc  exigentibus  de  multorum  peritorum  con- 
silio,  in  te  sic  rebellem  et  contumacem  sententiam  majoris  excoramunicationis 
tulimus  et  in  scriptis,  quam,  licet  te  notificata  fuisset,  post  notificationem  predictam 
iere  per  annum  et  dimidium  in  tue  salutis  dispendium  sustinuisti  animo  pertinaci, 
licet  tibi  pluries  obtulerimus  nos  tibi  absolutionis  beneficium  impensuros  secun- 
dum formam  ecclesie  si  hoc  humiliter  postulares,  quod  usque  nunc  petere  contemp- 
sisti nee  jurare  nee  respondere  nobis  super  premissis  hactenus  voluisti,  propter  que 
secundum  sanctiones  canonicas  pro  convicta  et  confessa,  et  pro  lapsa  in  heresim 
seu  pro  heretica  te  habemus  et  habere  debemus :  Porro  dum  tu  Margarita  in  istis 
rebelliouibus  obstinata  maneres,  ducti  conscientia  volentes  officii  nobis  commissi 
debitum  exercere  inquisitionem  contra  te  et  processum  fecimus  super  predictis, 
prout  exegit  ordo  vite,  ex  quibus  inquisitione  et  processu  nobis  constitit  evidenter 
quondam  composuisse  te  librum  pestiferum  continentem  heresim  et  errores,  ob 
<|uam  causam  fuit  dictus  liber  per  bone  memorie  Guidonem  olim  Cameracensem 
episcopum  *  condemnatus  et  de  mandato  ipsius  in  Valencenis  in  tua  combustus 
presentia  publice  et  patenter;  a  quo  episcopo  tibi  fuit  sub  pena  excommunica- 
tionis  expresse  inhibitum  ne  de  cetero  talem  librum  componeres  vel  haberes  aut 
eo  vel  simili  utereris,  addens  et  expresse  ponens  dominus  episcopus  in  quadem 
littera  suo  sigillata  sigillo,  quod  si  de  cetero  libro  utereris  predicto  vel  si  ea  que 
continebantur  in  eo  verbo  vel  scripto  de  cetero  attemptares,  te  condempnabat 
tanquam  hereticam  et  relinquebat  justiciandam  justicie  seculari.  Post  vero  dicta 
omnia  dictum  librum  contra  dictam  prohibitionem  pluries  habuisti  et  pluries 
usa  es,  sicut  et  ejus  patet  recognitionibus  factis  nedum  coram  inquisitore  Lotha- 
"ringie  et  coram  reverendo  patre  et  domino,  domino  Johanne  tunc  Cameracensi 
episcopo,  nunc  archiepiscopo  Senonensi,t  dictum  eumdem  librum,  preter  con- 

*  Gui  II.,  Bishop  of  Cambral  from  1296  to  1305. 

t  Philippe  de  Marigny,  Bishop  of  Cainbrai  in  1306,  transferred  to  Sens  in  April,  1310^ 
in  time  to  burn  the  Templars  who  retracted  their  confessions. 
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dempnationem  et  combustionem  predictas,  sicut  bonum  et  licitum  communi- 
-casti  reverendo  patri  domino  Johanni  Cathalonensi  episcopo  et  quibusdam  per- 
sonis  aliis,  prout  ex  fidedignorum  juratorum  et  super  hiis  coram  nobis  evidentibus 
testimoniis  nobis  liquet.     Nos  igiter  super  premissis  omnibus  deliberatione  pre- 
habita  diligenti  communicatoque  multorum  peritorum  in  utroque  jure  consilio, 
Deum  et  sancta  evangelia  pre  oculis  habentes,  de  reverendi  patris  et  doraini 
Domini  G.  Dei  gratia  Parisiensis  episcopi  consilio  et  assensu,  te  Margaritam 
non  solum  sicut  lapsam  in  heresim  sed  sicut  relapsam  finaliter  condempnamus, 
€t  te  relinquimus  justicie  seculari,  rogantes  earn  ut  citra  mortem  et  membro- 
rum  mutilationem,  tecum  agat  misericorditer  quantum  permictunt  canonice  sanc- 
tiones;  dictum  etiam  librum  tanquam  hereticum  et  erroneum  upote  errores  et 
heresim  continentem,  judicio  magistrorum  in  theologia  Parisius  existentium  et 
de  eorumdem  consilio  finaliter  condempnamus  ac  demum  excommunicari  volumus 
et  comburi ;  universis  et  singulis  habentibus  dictum  librum  precipientes  districte 
et  sub  pena  excommunicationis  quod  infra  instans  festum  Apostolorum  Petri  et 
Pauli  nobis  vel  priori  fratrum  predicatorum  Parisius,  nostro  commissario,  sine 
fraude  reddere  teneantur.     Actum  Parisius  in  Gravia,  presente  predicto  patre 
reverendo  Parisiensi  episcopo,  clero  et  populo  dicte  civitatis  ibidem  sollempniter 
congregate,  Dominica  infra  Ascensionera  Domini,  anno  Domini  MCCC  decimo. 

Consultation  of  Canon  Lawyers  on  the  Case   of  Marguerite 
LA  Porete,  held  May  30,  1310. 
Universis  presentes  litteras  inspecturis,  Guillelmus  dictus  Prater  archidiaconus 
Laudonie  in  ecclesia  Sancti  Andree  in  Scocia,  Hugo  de  Bisuncio  canonicus  Pari- 
siensis, Johannes  de  Tollenz  canonicus  Sancti  Quintini  in  Veromandua,  Henricus 
de  Bitunia  canonicus  Furnensis  et  Petrus  de  Vallibus  curatus  Sancti  Germani 
Altissiodorensis  de  Parisius,  et  etiam  regentes  Parisius  in  decretis,  salutem  in 
actore  salutis.    Noveritis  virum  venerabilem  devotum  et  discretum  fratrem  Guil- 
lelmum  de  Parisius  ordinis  predicatorum  inquisitorem  heretice  pravitatis  in 
regno  Francie  auctoritate  sedis  apostolice  deputatum,  inque  processum  qui  sequi- 
tur  nobis  intimasse,  consultationemque  nobis  fecisse  inferius  annotatam.     Pro- 
cessus equidem  talis  est :  Tempore  quo  Margarita  dicta  Porete  suspecta  de  heresi 
fuit  in  rebellione  et  in  inobedientia,  nolens  respondere  nee  jurare  coram  inquisi- 
tore  de  hiis  que  ad  inquisitionis  sibi  commisse  officium  pertinent,  ipse  inquisitor 
contra  earn  nihilominus  inquisivit  et  etiam  depositione  plurium  testium  invenit 
quod  dicta  Margarita  librum  quemdam  composuerat  continentem  hereses  et  er- 
rores qui  de  mandate  reverendi  patris  domini  Guidonis  condam  Cameracensis 
episcopi  publice  et  sollempniter  tanquam  talis  fuit  condempnatus  et  combustus 
et  per  litteram  dicti  episcopi  fuit  ordinatum  quod  si  talia  sicut  ea  que  contine- 
bantur  in  libro  de  cetero  attemptaret  verbo  vel  scripto  earn  condempnabat  et 
relinquebat  justiciandam  justicie  seculari.     Invenit  etiam  idem  inquisitor  quod 
ipsa  recognovit  in  judicio  semel  coram  inquisitore  Lotharingie  et  semel  coram 
reverendo  patre  Domino  Philippo  tunc  Cameracensi  episcopo,  se  post  condemp- 
nationem  predictam  librum  dictum  habuisse  et  alios:   invenit  etiam  idem  in 
II.— 87 
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quisitor  quod  dicta  Margarita  dictum  librum  in  suo  consimili  eosdem  continen- 
tem  errores  post  ipsius  libri  condempnationem  reverendo  patri  Domino  Jo.  Dei 
gratia  Cathalaunensi  episcopo  communicavit  ac  nedum  dicto  domino  sed  et 
pluribus  aliis  personis  simplicibus,  begardis  et  aliis  tanquam  bonum.  Consul- 
tatio  autem  ex  predictis  resultans  per  prefatum  inquisitorem  ut  pertactum  est 
nobis  facta  talis  est :  Videlicet,  utrum  in  talibus  dicta  beguina  debeat  relapsa 
judicari  ?  Nos  autem  fidei  catholice  zelatores,  veritatisque  canonice  professores 
qualescumque  consultationi  predicte  respondentes,  dicimus  quod  ipsa  beguina. 
supposita  veritate  facti  precedentis,  judicanda  est  relapsa  et  merito  relinquenda 
est  curie  seculari.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigilla  nostra  presentibus  apposui- 
mus.  Datum  anno  Domini  MCCC  decimo  sabbato  post  festum  beati  Joannis  ante 
portam  latinam.*  

IX. 

Exequatur  of  an  Inquisitor  issued  by  Philippe  le  Bon  of 

Burgundy. 
(MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  Moreau,  444  fol.  10.) 
Philippus  universis  et  singulis  seueschallis,  baillivis,  scultetis,  officiariis  et 
justiciariis  nostris  praesentibus  et  futuris,  et  locatenentibus  eorumdem  per  ducatus 
et  districtus  nostras  infra  dyoceses  Cameracensis  et  Leodiensis  constitutes,  ad 
quos  prsesentes  nostrae  litterae  pervenerint  salutem  et  omne  bonum.  Cum  religio- 
sus  dilectusque  noster  frater  (Henricus)  Kaleyser  sacrae  theologiae  professor  or- 
dinis  fratrum  praedicatorum  inquisitor  baereticae  pravitatis  per  proviucialem  pro- 
vinciae  Theotoniae  in  praedictis  Cameracensi  et  Leodiensi  dyocesibus  auctoritate 
apostolica  specialiter  deputatus  pro  Dei  servitio  et  cultu  seu  exaltatione  sanctae 
fidei  orthodoxae  utque  ipsum  haeresis  crimen  a  dictis  partibus  quibus  presidemus 
si  forsan  alicubi  vigeat  seu  inoleat  valeat  extirpare  ad  loca  seu  partes  nostrae  ju- 
risdictioni  subjectas  et  vobis  commissas  declinare  quisquam  habeat  seu  etiam  pro- 
ficisci  nosque  velut  princeps  catholicus  qui  de  manu  altissimi  multa  bona  vari- 
osque  honores  recognoscimus  recipisse  in  praedictis  et  aliis  qui  divinum  continue 
obsequium  complacere  ut  convenit  plurimura  cupiantes  intendimus  ymo  et  volu- 
mus  favorabilem  dare  locum,  ipsumque  inquisitorem  tanquam  Dei  specialem 
ministrum  nostris  prosequi  gratiis  et  favoribus  optamus  ideo  vobis  et  cuilibet 
vestrura  qui  super  hoc  fueritis  requisiti  seu  fuerit  requisitus,  districte  praecipiendo 


*  In  the  Register  of  Clement  V.,  received  since  the  text  of  this  volume  was  in  type, 
there  is  a  brief  addressed  September  3, 1310,  to  the  Inquisitor  of  Laugres  ordering  him  to 
proceed  vigorously  against  the  heretics  of  ttiat  diocese  who  have  been  reported  by  the 
bishop  as  multiplying  so  that,  unless  prompt  measures  are  taken,  grave  injury  to  the  faith 
is  to  be  apprehended.  The  nature  of  the  heresy  is  not  described,  but  it  was  probably  that 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  which  Marguerite  la  Porete  had  been  disseminating 
throughout  that  region. 

The  incident  has  further  interest  as  showing  how  completely  the  French  episcopate 
had  transferred  to  the  Inquisition  its  jurisdiction  over  heresy,  in  spite  of  its  renewed  ac- 
tivity at  the  moment  in  the  affair  of  the  Templars. 
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mandamus  sub  obtentu  gratiae  nostras  quatenus  dictum  fratrem  Henricum  in 
quisitorem  quotiescumque  ad  exercendum  dictum  officium  ad  dicta  loca  seu 
partes  vobis  commissas  contigerit  se  transferre  et  supra  pr^dictis  seeculare  bra- 
chmm  mvocando  yestrum  auxilium  postulare,  cumdem  inquisitorem  favorabiliter 
admittatis,  et  eidem  in  et  supra  praedictis  saeculare  brachium  invocando  vestrum 
auxihum  impendatis,  capiendo  seu  capi  faciendo  quoscumque  ipse  inquisitor  de- 
bita  mformatione  seu  inquisitione  praevia  et  juris  ordine  alias  desuper  observato 
de  memorato  facinore  suspectos  vel  diffamatos  noverit  et  haereticos  quosque  vo- 
bis duxerit  nominandos,  et  captos  etiam  detinendo,  et  infra  jurisdictionem  ves- 
tram  ad  locum  de  quo  dictus  inquisitor  vobis  dixerit  deducendo,  necnon  poena 
debita  plectendo  eosdem  sicut  ipse  decreverit  et  est  fieri  consuetum,  si  videlicet 
quando  et  quotiens  ac  prout  ipse  inquisitor  vos  duxerit  requirendos.    Ut  autem 
inquisitor  praefatus  suum  inquisitionis  officium  securius  et  liberius  exercere  valeat 
nostro  suflfultus  presidio  et  favore,  inquisitorem  eumdem  ipsiusque  socium  ac 
ejus  notarium  et  familiam,  res  et  bona  eorum,  sub  nostris  protection^  defensione 
et  salvagardia  speciali  atque  secure  conductu  recepimus  et  recipimus  per  prae 
sentes,  mandantes  vobis  omnibus  et  singulis  supradictis  ut  vestrum  cuilibet  qua- 
tenus nostras  protectionem,  defensionem  et  salvagardiam  securumque  conductum 
hujusmodi  dicto  inquisitori  ejusque  socio  ac  notario,  famili^,  bonis  et  rebus  eorum 
mviolabihter  observando,  nullam  injuriam  nullumque  dispendium,  gravamen  aut 
dampnum  aliquod  ipsis  inferre  in  personis  ac  bonis  a  quocumque  permittatis 
quinnymo  provideatis  eisdem  de  securo  transitu  et  salvo  conductu  si  et  prout 
per  dictmn  inquisitorem  inde  fueritis  requisite    Datum  in  oppido  nostro  Bi  uxel- 
lensi  mensis  novembris  die  nona,  anno  Domini  MCCCC  tricesimo  primo. 

X. 

Waldensianism  m  the  Sentences  of  Pierre  Cella. 

(Doat,  XXI.) 
I  select  a  few  of  the  sentences  of  Pierre  Cella  in  1241-2  illustrat- 
ing the  development  of  Waldensianism  at  that  period,  and  the  relations 
between  It  and  Catharism.      The   sects  were   perfectly  distinct,  but 
frequently  the  people,  in  their  antagonism  to  the  established  Church 
looked  favorably  on  both,  and  considered  them  equally  as  '^  l>oni  homl 
nes.       It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Inquisition, 
heretic     always  means  Catharan.     The  following  cases  are  all  from 
Crourdon  and  Montauban. 

Galterus  Archambaut  vidit  hereticos  pluries  in  diversis  locis,  audivit  predi- 
cationes  eorum,  et  comedit  cum  eis  sepe,  et  adoravit  cos  sepe,  e  pacis  osculum 
more  hereticorum  pluries  recepit  et  interfuit  hereticationibu^duabus    t  addtx" 

ettr;ros-t    "'^^^  ^^  '^"^^  ^^^^'  -^^  ^^-P-^—nt,  et  conduxH  Lrtw 
et  fuit  depositanus  eorum,  multociens  adoravit  eos  et  comedit  cum  eis,  et  dedi 
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eis  cle  bonis  suis,  et  audivit  predicationes  eorum  tociens  quod  non  recordatur,  et 
credebat  quod  essent  boni  homines  et  quod  esset  salus  cum  eis,  et  si  moreretur 
vellet  morl  in  manibus  eorum.— Stabit  Constantinopoli  per  quinque  annos,  de 
cruce  et  via  sicut  alii,  et  tenebit  pauperem  quamdiu  vixerit  (fol.  196-7). 

B.  Bonaldi  vidit  P.  de  Vallibus  Valdensem,  et  audivit  predicationem  ejus,  et 
credidit  aliquando  quod  non  debet  homo  jurare,  et  in  domo  sua  propria  recepit 
Joset  de  Noguer  hereticum,  et  disputavit  cum  eo,  et  ipse  commendavit  sectam 
Valdensem,— Idem  quod  proxima,  excepta  cruce  (id  est,  Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanc- 
tum Egidium,  Sanctum  Jacobum,  Sanctum  Salvatorem  de  Asturia,  Sanctum  Mar- 
cialem,  Sanctum  Leonardum,  Sanctum  Dyonisium,  Sanctum  Thomam  Cantuarien- 
sem)  (fol.  201). 

Petrus  de  Verniolo  habuit  hereticos  et  Valdenses  in  fortia  sua,  et  locutus  est 
alteri  eorum,  consuluit  Valdenses  de  infirmitate  sua.— Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum 
Egidium  et  Sanctum  Jacobum  (fol.  202). 

Pana  tociens  recepit  Valdenses  quod  non  recolit,  et  fuit  hospes  Valdensium, 
et  misit  eis  tociens  panem,  vinum,  et  alia  comestibilia  quod  non  nescit  numerum, 
et  fuit  in  domo  sua  facta  disputatio  inter  Valdenses  et  credentes  hereticis,  et  dili- 
gebat  P.  de  Vallibus  tanquam  angelum  Dei :— Sicut  proxima,  excepto  paupere  et 
cruce  (i.  e.  Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium,  Sanctum  Salvatorem  de  Asturia, 
Sanctum  Marcialem,  Sanctum  Leonardum,  Sanctum  Dyonisium,  Sanctum  Tho- 
mam Cantuariensem)  (fol.  203). 

Petrona  uxor  Raimundi  Joannis,  adduxit  P.  de  Vallibus  Valdensem  ad  do- 
mum  suam,et  tenuit  per  octo  dies,  et  dedit  ad  comedendum  et  bibendum,  et  audi- 
vit eum  ibi,  et  tenuit  per  tres  septimanas  Geraldam  Valdensem,  et  credebat  quod 
esset  bona  mulier,  et  dedit  ei  de  bonis  suis,  et  vidit  hereticos  et  audivit  predica- 
tionem eorum,  et  misit  eis  panem,  vinum,  et  nuces.-Sicut  Huga,  excepta  cruce 
(i.  e.  Ibit  ad  Podium,  ad  Sanctum  Egidium,  Sanctum  Jacobum  et  Sanctum  Salva- 
torem de  Asturia,  Sanctum  Marcialem  Lemovicensem,,  Sanctum  Leonardum,  Sanc- 
tum Dyonisium  et  Sanctum  Thomam  Cantuariensem),  et  tenebit  pauperem  per 
annum  (fol.  204). 

a  de  Pradels  vidit  hereticos,  audivit  predicationem  eorum,  dedit  eis  do 
bonis  suis,  et  pluries  vidit  et  in  diversis  locis  hereticos,  et  credebat  quod  bom 
homines  essent,  pluries  vidit  Valdensem,  et  credidit  quod  bonus  homo  esset,  et 
dedit  ei  ad  comedendum  semel,  et  audivit  predicationem  ejus.-Portabit  crucem 
per  biennium  (fol.  208). 

G.  Ricart  pluries  vidit  hereticos  et  in  diversis  locis  et  sepe  audivit  predica- 
tionem eorum,  et  interfuit  appareilhamento,  recepit  osculum  pacis  ab  eis,  comedit 
cum  eis,  recepit  pluries  eos  in  domum  suam,  dedit  eis  ad  comedendum,  recepit 
ab  eis  forcipes,  dedit  eis  unam  capam,  unam  camisiam,  unam  tunicam,  unam  quar 
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tam  frumenti,  diixit  Valdenses  ad  hereticos  ad  disputandum  in  die  Pasche,  asso- 
ciavit  hereticos,  fuit  depositarius  eorum,  et  multociens  audivit  predicationem 
hereticorum,  credebat  quod  essent  boni  homines,  et,  si  moreretur,  vellet  mori  in 
manibus  eorum,  tociens  adoravit  eos  quod  noa  recordatur.— Stabit  Constanti- 
nopoli  per  tres  annos,  de  cruce  et  via  sicut  alii,  et  tenebit  pauperem  quamdiu 
Tixerit  (fol.  308). 

P.  de  Gaulenas  vidit  Valdenses  et  hereticos  et  locutus  est  cum  eis  in  quadam 
navi,  et  cum  audisset  hereses  quas  dicebant,  recessit  ab  eis. — Ibit  ad  Sanctum  Ja- 
cobum  (fol.  230). 

P.  Baco  vidit  Valdenses  multociens  et  dedit  eis  eleemosynas  et  audivit  predi- 
cationem Valdensium,  et  diligebat  eos,  et  credebat  quod  essent  boni  homines,  et 
frequenter  dabat  eis  de  suo,  et  interfuit  cene  Valdensium,  et  comedit  de  pane 
benedicto,  vino  et  piscibus  hereticorum  et  accepit  pacem  ab  eis  ;  item  dedit  Val- 
densibus  ad  comedendum  in  domo  sua ;  item  interfuit  disputationi  hereticorum 
et  Valdensium,  et  dedit  eis  duodecim  denarios. — Idem  quod  proximus  (i.  e.  Ibit 
ad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium,  Sanctum  Jacobum  et  Sanctum  Thomam)  et  am- 
plius  ad  Sanctum  Dyonisium  (fol.  231). 

P.  R.  Boca  dixit  quod  vidit  multociens  Valdenses  et  in  diversis  locis,  et  etiam 
habuit  eos  in  domo  sua,  et  audivit  ibi  monitiones  eorum ;  item  credebat  quod 
essent  boni  homines ;  item  pluries  venit  ad  hereticos  et  audivit  predicationem 
eorum,  et  alibi  vidit  hereticos  et  accepit  pacem  ab  ipsis  hereticis ;  item  tercio 
vidit  hereticos  et  adoravit  eos;  item  quarto  vidit  hereticos  et  audivit  predica- 
tionem eorum  et  adoravit  eos ;  item  recepit  in  porticu  suo  hereticum,  et  duxit 
eum  inde  ad  quemdam  locum,  et  dedit  cuidam  heretico  unam  capam ;  item  cre- 
didit  a  principio  quod  Valdenses  erant  boni  homines,  et  idem  credidit  postea  de 
hereticis.— Stabit  Constantinopoli  tribus  annis,  de  cruce  et  via  sicut  alii  (fol.  232). 

P.  Lanes  senior  dixit  quod  vidit  Valdenses  et  dedit  eis  eleemosinam,  et  uxor 
sua  dedit  se  Valdensibus  in  morte  et  fuit  sepulta  in  cimiterio  eorum,  ipse  tamen 
absens  erat,ut  dixit,  et  vidit  alibi  Valdenses.— Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium 
et  Sanctum  Jacobum  (fol.  232). 

Johannes  Toset  dixit  quod  multociens  vidit  hereticos  et  in  diversis  locis,  et 
fuit  presens  quando  quidam  fecit  se  hereticum  apud  Rabastens,  et  tunc  vidit 
multos  hereticos  ibi ;  item  audivit  predicationem  hereticorum  et  adoravit  eos 
bis;  item  dedit  sorori  sue  heretice  pluries  denarios;  item  associavit  hereticos; 
item  associavit  avunculum  suum  quando  fecit  se  hereticum  apud  Villamur ;  item 
cousuluit  Valdensibus  pro  infirmitate  sua,  et  credidit  quod  essent  boni  homines. 
—Stabit  tribus  annis  Constantinopoli,  de  cruce  et  via  sicut  alii  (fol.  232-33). 

Ramon  Carbonel  vidit  multos  Valdenses  et  in  diversis  locis,  et  induxit  fra- 
trem  suum  ut  solveret  solidos  ducentos  Valdensibus  legatos  eis ;  item,  interfuit 
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disputationi  Valdensium  et  hereticorum ;  item,  interfuit  cene  Valdensium  et 
comedit  de  pane  et  piscibus  benedictis  ab  eis,  de  vino  bibit,  et  audivit  predica- 
tionem  eoium. — Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium,  Sanctum  Jacobum,  Sanctum 
Dyonisium  et  Sanctum  Thomam  (fol.  234). 

Jacobus  Carbonel  dixit  quod  frequenter  venit  ad  scholas  Valdensium  et  lege- 
bat  cum  eis ;  item  interfuit  disputationi  hereticorum  et  Valdensium  et  comedit 
de  pane  et  pisce  benedictis  ab  eis,  de  vino  bibit,  et  tunc  erat  duodecim  anno- 
rum  vel  circa,  et  credidit  quod  Valdenses  erant  boni  homines  usque  ad  tempus 
quo  ecclesia  condemnavit  eos. — Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium,  Sanctum  Ja- 
cobum et  Sanctum  Dyonisium  (fol.  234). 

Bartholomeus  de  Posaca  dixit  quod  adduxit  quemdam  Valdensem  ad  uxorem 
suam  infirmam,  qui  curam  illius  egit,  et  audivit  predicationem  Valdensium,  et 
ex  tunc  dilexit  eos,  et  venerunt  pluries  ad  domum  ejus,  et  faciebat  eis  eleemosi- 
nas  dando  eis  panem  et  vinum  et  multociens  et  in  diversis  locis  audivit  predica- 
tionem eorum  ;  item  interfuit  cene  Valdensium  et  comedit  ut  supra ;  item  pluries 
(accepit)  pacem  ab  eis.— Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium,  Sanctum  Jacobum 
et  Sanctum  Thomam  (fol.  236). 

Guillelmus  de  Catus  dixit  quod  cum  frater  suus  et  iilia  ejus  infirmarentur  ad- 
duxit Valdenses  ad  domum  suam  ut  haberent  curam  eorum ;  item,  audivit  expo- 
sitionem  evangelii  a  quodam  Valdensi ;  item  aliquando  iverunt  Valdenses  ad 
restringendum  dolium  suum  et  tunc  dedit  eis  ad  comedendum ;  item  aliquando 
volebat  eis  facere  eleemosinas  sed  nolebant  accipere  ;  item  aliquando  accepit 
pacem  ab  eis  et  audivit  admonitiones  eorum ;  item  credidit  quod  essent  boni 
homines,  et  ea  quae  dicebant  et  faciebant  placebant  ei. — Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum 
Egidium,  Sanctum  Jacobum  et  Sanctum  Dyonisium  (fol.  236). 

P.  Austorcs  audivit  multociens  predicationem  Valdensium  dum  predicarent 
publice  in  viis;  item  quidam  apportavit  sibi  de  pane  pisceque  benedicto  a  Val- 
densibus  et  comedit;  item  credidit  quod  essent  boni  homines  et  quod  homo 
posset  salvari  cum  ipsis ;  item  dixit  quod  postquam  audivit  quod  ecclesia  con- 
damnaverat  eos  non  dilexit  eos.— Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium  et  Sanctum 
Jacobum  (fol.  237-8). 

Domina  de  Coutas  vidit  Valdenses  publice  predicantes,  et  dabat  eis  eleemo- 
sinas, et  venit  ad  domum  in  qua  manebant  et  audivit  predicationem  eorum,  et 
multociens  ivit  ad  eos  pro  quodam  infirmo ;  item  in  die  Parasceves  venit  bis  ad 
Valdenses  et  audivit  predicationem  eorum,  et  confessa  fuit  Valdensi  cuidam  pec- 
cata  sua,  et  accepit  penitentiam  a  Valdense;  item  credebat  quod  essent  boni 
homines ;  item  vidit  hereticos  et  comedit  cum  eis  cerasa ;  et  dicebatur  quod  esset 
reconciliata ;  item  vidit  alibi  pluries  hereticos;  item  comedit  de  pane  signato  a 
Valdensibus. — Idem  quod  proxima  excepta  cruce  (i.  e.  Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum 
Egidium,  Sanctum  Jacobum,  Sanctum  Thomam)  (fol.  241). 
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B.  Remon  vidit  Valdenses,  et  audivit  predicationem  eorum  et  credebat  quod 
«ssent  boni  homines;  item,  ivit  ad  hereticos  volens  tentare  qui  assent  meliores, 
Valdenses  vel  heretici,  et  ibi  audivit  predicationem  eorum ;  item  alibi  locutus 
est  cum  hereticis,  et  adoravit  eos  postquam  fuerat  confessus  quedam  de  predictis 
fratri  Guillelmo  de  Belvais;  item  adduxit  sororem  suam  hereticatam  a  Tholosa 
usque  ad  Montemalbanum,  et  conduxit  eam  et  alias  hereticas  usque  ad  quemdam 
mansum ;  item  venit  ad  ipsas  et  portavit  eis  piscem  et  bibit  cum  eis ;  item  roga- 
vit  quemdam  quod  reciperet  illas  hereticas  in  manso  suo,  quod  et  fecit,  et  pro- 
misit  ei  quinquaginta  solidos ;  item,  alia  vice  comedit  cum  hereticis ;  item  fecit 
donum  dictis  hereticis  et  audivit  predicationem  eorum  et  comedit  cum  eis ;  item 
apportavit  hereticis  fructus;  item,  fecit  tunicam  et  capam  sorori  sue  hereticej 
item,  vidit  hereticos  et  credebat  quod  essent  boni  homines  et  haberent  bonam  fidem^ 
et  comedit  de  pane  signato  ab  eis;  item,  disputavit  cum  quodam  de  fide  hereti- 
corum  et  Valdensium,  et  approbavit  fidem  hereticorum.— Stabit  Constantinopoli 
tribus  annis,  de  cruce  et  via  sicut  alii  (fol.  242). 

G.  Macips  vidit  Valdenses  qui  habuerunt  curam  ejus  in  infirmitate  sua,  et 
pluries  venerunt  ad  domum  ipsius  et  audivit  admonitiones  eorum,  et  dedit'eis 
pluries  eleemosinas,  et  credebat  quod  essent  boni  homines;  item,  posuit  fidejus- 
sorem  quemdam  hereticum  pro  eo  pro  quindecim  solidis;  item,  vidit  hereticos 
et  audivit  admonitionem  eorum;  item,  vidit  hereticos  et  audivit  predicationem 
eorum,  et  promisit  cuidam  heretico  servitium  suum.— Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum 
Egidium,  Sanctum  Jacobum,  Sanctum  Salvatorem,  Sanctum  Dyonisium  et  Sanc- 
tum Thomam  (fol,  246). 

Guillelmus  Laurencii  vidit  hereticos  predicantes,  et  interfuit  disputationi  he- 
reticorum  et  Valdensium,  et  fecit  sibi  fieri  emplastrum  a  Valdensi bus.— Ibit  ad 
Podium,  Egidium  et  Sanctum  Jacobum  (fol.  250). 

J.  Austorcs  vidit  hereticos  multociens  et  adoravit  eos  multociens,  et  audivit 
predicationem  eorum  multociens,  et  comedit  de  pane  benedicto  ab  hereticis  et 
de  nucibus;  item  vidit  hereticos  alibi;  item  dixit  quod  multociens  vidit  et  in 
diversis  locis  et  temporibus,  et  quotiens  videbat  hereticos  adorabat  eos  semel . 
item,  vidit  Valdenses  et  audivit  predicationem  eorum  multociens,  et  dedit  eis 
panem  et  vinum  multociens,  et  credebat  quod  essent  boni  homines.— Stabit  Con- 
stantinopoli tribus  annis,  de  cruce  et  via  sicut  alii  (fol.  256). 

A.  Capra  dixit  quod  multociens  duxit  quemdam  Valdensem  ad  domum  <5uam 
pro  infirmitate  sue  uxoris  et  dedit  Valdensibus  multociens  panem  et  vinum  et 
carnes ;  item,  dixit  quod  portavit  panem  et  piscem  Valdensibus  ad  domum  suam  • 
Item,  dixit  quod  audivit  predicationem  Valdensium ;  item,  dixit  se  audivisse 
predicationem  eorum  in  platea  multociens;  item,  in  die  Pasche  dedit  Valdensi- 
bus carnes  et  comedit  de  cena  Valdensium.-Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum  E-idium 
Sanctum  Jacobum  et  Sanctum  Thomam  (fol.  257).  "^  ' 
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B.  Clavelz  vidit  Yaldenses  et  audivit  predicationem  eorum  in  plateis  et  inter-^ 
fuit  cene  Valdensium  et  cenavit  cum  eis  in  die  Jovis  cene,  et  audivit  ibi  predica- 
tionem eorum,  et  dedit  eis  multociens  panem  et  vinum,  et  credebat  quod  essent 
boni  homines.— Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium,  Sanctum  Jacobum  et  Sanc- 
tum Dyonisium  (fol.  258). 


XI. 

Letters  of  Charles  I.  of  Naples. 
1. 

(Archivio  di  Napoli,  Anno  1269,  Reg.  3,  Lettera  A,  fol.  64.) 
Scriptum  est  comitibus,  marchionibus,  baronibus,  potestatis  et  consulibus  civi- 
tatum  et  villarum  comitatibus,  ac  omnibus  aliis  potestatem  et  jurisdictionem 
habentibus  et  aliis  amicis  ct  fidelibus  suis  ad  quos  presentes  littere  pervenerint 
salutem  et  omne  bonum.  Cum  dilecti  nobis  in  Christo  fratres  predicatores  in 
terns  carissimi  domini  et  nepotis  nostri  illustris  regis  Francie  inquisitores  here- 
tice  pravitatis  auctoritate  apostolica  deputati  in  Lombardia  et  ad  alias  partes 
ytalie  sane  intelleximus  proficisci  intendant  seu  mittere  nuncios  speciales  ad  ex- 
plorandos  ibi  hereticos  et  alios  pro  heresi  fugitivos  qui  de  terris  predictis  aufuge- 
rent  et  se  ad  partes  ytalie  transtulerunt  et  pro  ipsis  hereticis  et  fugitivis  ad  loca 
unde  aufugerint  per  se  vel  per  eosdem  nuncios  reducendis,  rogamus  et  requeri- 
mus  quatenus  eisdem  fratribus  vel  predictis  eorum  nuntiis  presentium  portatoribus 
in  exigendis  predictis  vestrum  impendatis  consilium  auxilium  et  favorem  ut  per 
terras  et  potestates  vestras  ipsos  salvo  et  secure  cum  rebus  societatis  et  familia 
suis  conducatis  et  conduci  faciatis  eundo  redeundo  et  morando.  Ad  salvamen- 
tum  et  liberationem  eorum  efficaciter  intendentes  quocies  sibi  necesse  fuerit  et 
vos  inde  credederint  requirendos.  Datum  apud  urbem  veterem  penultimo  madii 
primse  indictionis.  

2. 

(Anno  1269,  Registro  4,  Lettera  B,  fpl.  47.) 

Scriptum  est  universis  justitiariis  secretis  baiulis  judicibus  magistris  juratis 

ceterisque  officialibus  atque  fidelibus  suis  per  regnum  sicilie  constitutis  etc.    Cum 

religiosus  vir  frater  benvenutus  ordinis  Minorum  inquisitor  heretice  pravitatis 

Regebatium  et  Jacobucium  familiares  suos  latores  presentium  pro  capiendis  qui- 

busdam  hereticis  per  diversas  partes  regni  nostri  morantibus  quorum  nomina 

inferius  continentur  mittat  ad  presens  et  petiverit  nostrum  sibi  ad  hoc  favorem 

et  auxilium  exhiberi  fidelitati  tue  precipiendo  mandamus  quatenus  ad  requisi- 

•tionem  dictorum  nunciorum  vel  alterius  eorumdem  omnes  hujusmodi  hereticos 

cum  bonis  eorum  omnibus  tarn  stabilibus  quam  mobilibus  seseque  moventibus- 

capientes  faciatis  personas  illorum  in  locis  tutis  cum  summa  diligentia  custodiri. 

Bona  vero  ipsorum  ad  opus  nostre  curie  fideliter  et  solliciter  conservari.     Atten- 

tius  provisuri  ne  in  hoc  aliquem  adhibeatis  negligentiam  vel  defectum  sicut  divi- 

nam  et  nostram  indignationem  cupitis  evitare  et  nihilominus  de  hiis  que  ceperi- 
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tis  faciatis  fieri  quatuor  publica  consimilia  instrumenta,  quorum  uno  penes  vos 
retento  alio  penes  eum  qui  bona  ipsa  custodierit  dimisso,  tercium  ad  cameram 
nostram  et  quartum  ad  magistros  rationales  magne  nostra  curie  destinetis.  Nom- 
ina vero  hereticorum  ipsorum  sunt  hec  (sequuntur  nomina  67).  Datum  in  ob- 
sidione  lucerie  XII.  Augusti  decime  secunde  indictionis. 


3. 
(Anno  1369,  Reg.  6,  Lettera  D,  fol.  135.) 
Karolus  etc.  Berardo  de  Rajona  militi  etc.  Cum  te  ad  justitiariatum  aprutii 
et  comitatus  molisii  pro  inveniendis  et  capiendis  patarenis  hereticis  ac  recepta- 
toribus  et  fautoribus  eorum  specialiter  duximus  destinandum  fidelitati  tue  dis- 
tricte  precipiendo  mandamus  quatenus  ad  partes  iUas  etc.  personaliter  confereus 
in  inveniendis  et  capiendis  ipsis  omnem  curam  quam  poteris  et  diligeutiam  et 
sollicitudinem  studeas  adhibere,  ita  quod  possis  exinde  in  conspectu  nostre  celsi- 
tudinis  commendabili  merito  apparere.  Nos  enim  scribimus  omnibus  officialibus 
nostris  ceterisque  in  eisdem  partibus  constitutis  ut  super  hiis  celeriter  exequendis 
dent  tibi  consilium  et  auxilium  opportunum.  Datum  Neapoli  XIII.  Decembris 
XIII.  indictionis. 

4. 
(Anno  1270,  Reg.  9,  Lettera  C,  fol.  39.) 
Xiiij  Martii  Neapoli  scriptum  est  Johannutio  de  Pando  magistro  portulano 
et  procuratori  curie  in  principatu  et  terra  laboris  etc.  Quia  ex  insinuatione  fra- 
tris  Mathei  de  Castro  Maris  inquisitoris  in  regno  Sicilie  heretice  pravitatis  intel- 
leximus  quod  idem  frater  Matheus  nuper  invenerit  in  civitate  beneventana  tr-^s 
patarenos,  unum  videlicet  lombardum  nomine  Andream  de  Vivi  Mercato  alium 
nomine  Judicem  Johannem  de  zeccano,  et  tertium  Thomasium  Russum  nomine 
de  Maula  saracena  quos  judicavit  relapses  et  tradi  fecit  ignibus  et  comburi  quo- 
rum bona  omnia  sunt  regie  curie  tanquam  bona  Patarenorum  juste  et  rationabil- 
Iter  apphcata,  Devotioni  tue  etc.  quatenus  statim  receptis  presentibus  de  bonis 
omnibus  tarn  stabilibus  quam  mobilibus  et  semoveutibus  ipsorum  Paterenorum 
cum  omni  diligentia  inquirere  studeas,  quibus  inventis  et  captis  debeas  ea  pro 
parte  curie  fideliter  procurare,  faciens  redigi  in  quaterno  uno  transumptum  inqui- 
sitionis  ipsius  m  quo  quaterno  contineantur  etiam  bona  omnia  que  ceperis  quan- 
titatem  et  qualitatem  ipsorum  in  quibuscumque  consistant  et  ubi  ac  valorem 
annuum  eorumdem  :  quem  quaternum  cum  litteris  tuis  continentibus  processum 
tuum  totum  quem  in  premissis  hujusmodi  sub  sigiUo  tuo  etc.  sine  dilatione  trans- 
mittas,  m  quo  quaterno  similiter  redigi  facias  formam  presentium  litterarum 
Datum  Neapoli  ut  supra. 

5. 

(Anno  1271,  Reg.  10,  Lettera  B,  fol.  96.) 
Pro  fratre  Trojano  inquisitore  heretice  pravitatis.-Item  scriptum  est  cabel- 
lotis  seu  credentiariis  super  ferro,  pice,  et  sale  Neapolis  ut  cum  scriptum  fuerit  eis 
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alias  ut  de  pecunia  curie  etc.  fratri  Trojano  inquisitori  heretice  pravitatis  in  jus- 
titiariatu  provincie  terre  laboris  et  aprutii  de  proventibus  ferri  picis  et  salis  Ne- 
apolis  ad  requisitionem  suam  pro  expensis  suis,  alterius  socii  fratis  sui  et  unius 
notarii  et  trium  aliarum  personarum  et  equorum  suorum  pro  mensibus  martii 
aprilis  madii  junii  julii  et  augusti  presentis  XIIII  indictionis  ad  rationem  de  au- 
gustali  uno  per  diem  uncias  auri  XL VII  ponderis  generalis  in  principio  videlicet 
dicti  mensis  martii  deberent  ecclesie  exhibere  etiam  mandatum  est  sub  peua  dupli 
ut  dictam  pecuniam  juxta  continentiam  predictarum  litterarum  eidem  fratri 
Trojano  vel  nuncio  etc.  persolvant.  Datum  ut  supra  (apud  Montem  Flasconem 
XVIII  Martii,  XIV  indictionis). 


XII. 

Lkttees  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples  Ordering  the  Prosecution 

OF  A  Relapsed  Heretic. 

(MSS.  Chioccarelli,  T.  VIII.) 

Scriptum  est  religioso  viro  Fratri  Roberto  de  Sancto  Valentino  Inquisitori 
in  Regno  Siciliae  post  salutem.  Olim  religioso  viro  Fratri  Benedicto  praedeces- 
sori  tuo  in  eodem  inquisitionis  officio  post  salutem  scripsisse  dicimur  in  hsec 
verba.  Veridica  nuper  accepimus  relatione  quod  to  ex  officio  tuo  contra  haereti- 
cae  pravitatis  infectos  inquirente  Petrus  de  Bucclanico  ipsius  castri  archipresbyter 
de  pluribus  articulis  contra  fidem  Catholicam  inventus  est  labefactus,  cumque 
satis  expediat  in  contemptae  religionis  vindictam  ad  reprimendum  tam  damna- 
bile  exemplum  haereticae  pravitatis  te  satis  insurgere  viribus  ad  celerem  puni- 
tionem  tam  enormis  criminis  fidelitati  tuae  mandamus  quatenus  statim  receptis 
presentibus  sic  omni  specie  corruptionis  procul  ejecta  in  praemissis  contra  dictum 
archipresbyterum  tam  fideliter  prosequaris  processum  quod  inde  Deo  placens 
honori  ordinis  tui  deservias  et  apud  nos  qui  dicti  negotii  plenam  habemus  fidem 
et  notitiam  dignas  tibi  laudes  valeas  vindicare.  Datum  apud  Monasterium  Re- 
galis  Vallis  die  10  mensis  Martii  4  Indict  (1306). — Noviter  autem  facta  nobis 
assertio  contiuebat  quod  memoratus  archipresbyter  ad  vomitum  rediens  in  ejus- 
dem  haereticae  pravitatis  laqueum  est  relapsum,  quod  si  veritate  fulcitur  de  tanta 
profecto  obstinatione  turbati  devotionem  tuam  attenta  exhortatione  requirimus 
ut  tam  ex  processu  dicti  praedecessoris  tui  contra  dictum  archipresbyterum  ab 
olim  habito  quam  habendo  per  te  ut  cupimus  denuo  contra  eum  meritis  (?)  sive 
indagine  in  praedictis  sic  tuae  disciplinae  virga  in  dictum  archipresljyterum  pro- 
inde  desaeviat  aspere  ut  impunitate  non  gaudeat  hostis  fidei  orthodoxae.  Tuque 
propterea  digna  apud  Deum  et  nos  laude  attolaris.  Datum  Neapoli  apud  Bar- 
tholomaeum  de  Capua  militem  Logothetam  et  Prothonotarium  Regni  Sicili» 
anno  Domini  1307  (1308)  die  ultimo  Augusti,  6  Indict.  Regnorum  nostrorum 
anno  24. 


APPENDIX.  587 

XIII. 

Oath  of  the  Doge  of  Venice  in  1249. 

(Archivio  di  Venezia.    Codice  ex  Brera  No.  277.) 

Promissio  Domini  Marini  Mauroceno. 

In  nomine  dei  eterni  amen.    Anno  ab  incarnatione  domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 

millesimo  ducentesimo  quadragesimo  nono  mense  Junii  die  terciodecimo  intrante 

indictione  septima  Rivoalto.    In  palatio  ducatus  Veneciarum  feliciter  amen.  .  .  . 

Ad  honorem  dei  et  sacrosancte  matris  Ecclesie  et  robur  et  defensionem  fidei  ca- 

tholice  studiosi  erimus  cum  consilio  nostrorum  consiliariorum  vel  maioris  partis 

quod  probi  et  discreti  et  catholici  viri  eligantur  et  constituantur  super  inquiren- 

dis  hereticis  in  venecia.    Et  omnes  illos  qui  dati  erunt  pro  bereticis  per  dominum 

Patriarchum  Gradensem,  Episcopum  Castellanum  vel  per  alios  episcopos  pro- 

vincie  duchatus  Veneciarum  a  Grado  videlicet  usque  ad  caput  aggeris  comburi 

faciemus  de  consilio  nostrorum  consiliariorum  vel  maioris  partis  ipsorum.  .  .  . 

Ego  Marinus  Maurocenus  Dei  gratia  Dux  manu  mea  subscripsi. 


Capitulare  super  Patarenis  et  Usurariis  (1256). 

(Dal  Registro  intitulato,  Capitolari  di  piu  Magistrati  riformato  nell'  anno  1376. 
Miscellanea  Codici,  No.  133,  p.  121.) 
Item  juro  quod  amodo  usque  ad  unum  annum  et  per  totum  ipsum  annum 
simul  cum  meis  vel  cum  altero  eorum  studiosus  ero  bona  fide  sine  fraude  ad 
inquirendum  et  inveniendum  patarenos  hereticos  et  suspectos  de  heresi  tam  vene- 
tos  quam  forinsecos  in  civitate  Rivoalti  et  si  quem  talem  vel  tales  invenero  secre- 
tum  aput  me  habebo  et  quam  cito  potero  bona  fide  sine  fraude  denunciabo  domi- 
no Duci  et  consiliariis  ejus  vel  aliis  quibus  per  dominum  ducem  et  suum  con- 
silium fuerint  hoc  commissum.  Hec  autem  omnia  observabo  bona  fide  sine 
fraude  remoto  odio  vel  amore  prece  vel  precio,  et  servitium  inde  non  tollam  nee 
faciam  tolli.  Item  attendam  et  observabo  ea  que  continentur  in  capitulari  ma- 
ioris consilii.— Si  autem  secundo  in  eodem  crimine  quis  fuerit  depreensus  penam 
predictam  incurrat  et  bannizetur  et  expellatur  de  veneciis  si  forinsecus  fuerit 
venetus  autem  quociens  inventus  fuerit  penam  incurrat  predictam  excepto  quod 
de  veneciis  non  bannizetur  nee  expellatur.  Post  anno  domini  millesimo  ducen- 
tesimo quinquagesimo  quinto  (1256)  indictione  XIIII.  mense  februarii  fuit  hoc 
additum  in  presente  capitulare. 


End  of  Vol.  II. 
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